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3 Washington, D.C. 
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1224, New Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman 
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of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Chavez, Hayden, Ellender, Saltonstall, Smith, 
and Dworshak. 
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f PROCUREMENT OF AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES 
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CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, AIR; ACCOMPANIED BY REAR 
ADM. P. D. STROOP, U.S. NAVY, CHIEF, BUREAU OF NAVAL 
WEAPONS, AND E. J. LEWIS, BUDGET ADVISER TO CHIEF OF 
BUREAU OF NAVAL WEAPONS 
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Appropriation (new obligational authority).......--.....).......-2-----|.2. 222k 2, 113, 000, 000 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator CHAavez. The subcommittee will please be in order. 

Admiral Pirie, we are ready for you. 

Admiral Prriz. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. It is my privilege 
to again present naval requirements to this committee. 

Last year I appeared in behalf of the naval aviation requirements 
included in the “Aircraft and related procurement” appropriation. 
During the past year parts of the former ‘‘Aircr aft and related procure- 
ment’? and the “Ordnance and ammunitions” appropriations were 
combined into one appropriation when the Bureaus of Aeronautics 
and Ordnance were consolidated. 

The major portion of this new appropriation, rocurement of 
aircraft and missiles, Navy,’ finances procurement of aircraft, guided 
missiles, and related supporting equipment for the Navy and Marine 
Corps. 

It also provides for necessary operational and safety of flight 
improvements to service aircraft, procurement of aerial targets and 
antisubmarine warfare drones, and for major weapon system flight 
and maintenance training simulators. 


“p 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Admiral Burke has emphasized the powerful military strength of 
Soviet forces, forces which are modern, well trained, and well equipped 
to fight any type of war from small limited wars to a worldwide nuclear 
conflict. 

The decline that is taking place in the naval aircraft operating 
inventory presents a serious problem to the Navy. 

The naval aircraft operating program will drop below 6,800 aircraft 
by end fiscal year 1961. This reduction of approximately 400 aircraft 
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from the originally planned fiscal year, 1960 strength of 7,200 operat- 
ing aircraft has resulted from two factors. 

First, we have bought an average of about 650 new aircraft each 
year since 1958. This number falls far short of supporting an average 
operating program of 7,200 aircraft. Based on aircraft gains and loss 
experience tables, approximately 20 percent of the operating 
inventory should be replaced each year in order to maintain a level 
operating program. To maintain 7,200 operating aircraft would 
require an average annual buy of about 1,200 new aircraft. 

Second, some reductions in operating aircraft have resulted from 
adjustments to obtain a better balance within total naval combat 
forces. Although some combat units had to be decommissioned 
during fiscal year 1958 and early fiscal year 1959, the numbers of 
operating combat aircraft have been held level from end fiscal year 
1959 through end fiscal year 1961. Reductions to combat units 
have been avoided at the cost of cutting support areas. 

Past experience indicates that combat and support aircraft should 
be split about 60-40 for a well balanced program. 

On June 30, 1961, 3,496 of the fleet operating aircraft will be 
combat models. Cuts in support aircraft are beginning to create an 
imbalance and, unless additional aircraft can be bought, reductions 
will be necessary in the number of combat aircraft in the years subse- 
quent,to fiscal year 1961. 

The fiscal year 1961 budget request includes 658 new aircraft. 
This is essentially the same level of procurement as in prior years 
and portends further reductions in operating aircraft. 

The entire aircraft buy in fiscal year 1961 will be operated in 
combat units. This indicates the emphasis being placed on keeping 
the combat inventory as high as possible. 

At this time I will discuss briefly how each of the aircraft in this 
budget will be employed. 


ATTACK CARRIER AIR GROUPS 


Our attack carrier air groups must be equipped with aircraft 
capable of matching the high performance aircraft of any potential 
enemy. ‘The two supersonic fighters included in this budget provide 
this capability. 

With the F-4H-1 all weather fighter and the F-SU-2N day-night 
fighter the entire spectrum of operating around the clock and in all 
weather conditions is covered. 

The F-4H-1 is an altogether new fighter with superior performance 
characteristics. Its twin jets give it added safety and reliability, 
qualities which are highly desirable when operating over water. 

The F-S8U-2N is an improved model of a fighter that is already in 
fleet use. Its high performance makes it an excellent aircraft for its 
intended mission. 

We have continued procurement of the F-8U-2N and have not gone 
all out for the F-4H at this time, for two reasons: 

First, the F—4H is still undergoing operational test and evaluation. 

While it is highly successful so far, and we do not anticipate any 
difficulties, we want to be absolutely sure. 

Second, the cost of the F-8U-2N is much less and we need it to 
replace losses in the fighter inventory because of attrition, obsoles- 
cence, and wearout. 
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In other words, we are using a conservative approach in maintaining 
a militarily acceptable balance in fighter aircraft. 

Three attack aircraft are included on this request. The first is the 
A-3J, which provides an all weather, long range, supersonic, high or 
low altitude, nuclear or conventional weapons delivery capability. 

The second is the A-4D-2N which provides a light, easily maintained 
aircraft for general purpose work in either nuclear or conventional 
weapons delivery. 

The third is a new twin engine jet, the A-2F, which is in the final 
stages of development. 

his aircraft with its all weather delivery capability will replace 
our outmoded piston engine AD attack aircraft now in fleet use. 

All of these aircraft can carry the most modern nuclear or conven- 
tional weapons. This gives the tactical commander the flexibility to 
apply the proper amount of force appropriate to any situation. 

The new W-2F carrier based airborne early warning aircraft is 
continued in the development stage in this budget. This aircraft 
will provide a major advance in track and air intercept warfare. 

It is intended that the W-2F will replace the old and inadequate 
AD-5W and supplement the WF-—2’s entering the fleet this year. 

When the required quantity is on hand our ability to exercise air 
superiority will be greatly strengthened. 

The HU-2K turbine powered search and rescue helicopters requested 
are an integral part of carrier air group operations. They are spe- 
cifically designed to operate in the high winds encountered aboard a 
fast moving carrier. 

The increased speed, range, and weight carrying capability of the 
HU-2K will greatly enhance rescues at sea where these factors are 
most often the difference between life and death. 


ANTISUBMARINE Arr UNITS 


In antisubmarine warfare aircraft are our primary and best means 
for searching large ocean areas effectively and continuously. With 
an ever-increasing submarine threat, it is essential that our ASW 
forces be provided with the equipment required to contain this threat. 

In the antisubmarine category we are requesting another small 
quantity of our new land based patrol aircraft, the P3V, a special 
adaption of the Lockheed Electra commercial transport. 

When introduced to the operational squadrons, this aircraft will 
replace our overloaded P2V Neptunes. The P3V has the capacity 
to carry the advanced submarine detection and tracking equipment 
required to counter modern submarines. Its higher speed character- 
istics and improved equipment will greatly increase search coverage. 
The growth potential of this aircraft will make it valuable for many 
years to come. 

We are also requesting additional carrier based S2F-3 aircraft and 
HSS-2 helicopters. The ASW aircraft are equipped with the most 
modern detection, tracking and kill capability available today, and 
will provide the carrier based antisubmarine groups with an all weather 
around the clock capability. 
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MARINE AtrR WINGS 


The Marine air wings provide the air elements that are essential for 
exploiting the vertical envelopment concept. Each wing maintains a 
complete tactical package including an antiair warfare, attack, recon- 
naissance, and assault transport capability. 

The attack and fighter aircraft are the same types employed in the 
attack carrier air group. 

The HUS-1 troop carrying helicopters included in this budget pro- 
vide the link for projecting forces deep ashore without the necessity 
of direct assault on the intervening shoreline. The fixed wing GV 
assault transport inflight refuelers are a modification of the USAF’s 
C-130B. 

These aircraft will provide a dual capability: 

First, an intratheater resupply system immediately available to the 
amphibious force commander; and 

Second, a means of rapidly deploying Marine tactical aircraft to 
trouble spots through use of inflight refueling techniques. 

This will provide a more rapid deployment capability for naval air 
replacement and Marine combat air elements. 


OTHER AIRCRAFT 


No support, training, or administrative aircraft have been included 
in this budget request. However, the need to commence a replace- 
ment program in these categories is increasing with each passing year. 

Accordingly, our plans for the future contemplate procurement of 
a new carrier on board delivery aircraft, utility helicopters for logistic 
support between ships at sea, and bombardier-navigator trainers. 

Each year we strive to reduce the number of types of aircraft we 
must buy. Twelve models are contained in this year’s procurement 
list. This is a reduction of four from last year and eight from fiscal 
year 1959. 

We are now close to the minimum number of models. 

In this regard, I must emphasize that the complex equipment re- 
quired for modern naval air warfare cannot be crowded into two or 
three basic airframes. There will be a continued requirement for 
propeller as well as jet aircraft in the Navy. 

Some missions cannot be accomplished as well with jets as with 
propeller type aircraft. The mixture of jet and propeller aircraft has 
about stabilized in the Navy operating forces. Therefore, I hesitate 
to use the percentage of jets in the Navy as a measure of modernity. 
I assure you that naval air combat forces are as modern as we can 
make them with the equipment available today. 


GuIDED MISSILES AND DRONES 


The funds requested will procure limited quantities of our most 
urgently needed air-launched and surface-launched guided missiles. 
The slight increase in funds over the fiscal year 1960 request reflects 


procurement for the additional ships and aircraft now capable of 
firing missiles. 
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All of the missiles included represent models already in production, 
The fleet ballistic missile, POLARIS, is funded in numbers sufficient 
for immediate needs. Air-launched missiles include SPARROW III, 
an improved version of SIDEWINDER and BULLPUP. 

In the surface-launched category TALOS, TERRIER, and TAR. 
TAR missiles are being procured for missile cruisers, frigates, and 
destroyers. 

AIRCRAFT MODERNIZATION 


The funds requested for the aircraft modernization program will 
continue the improved detection and tracking program for ASW 
aircraft, the electronic countermeasures program, and provide for the 
correction of urgent safety of flight defects found after aircraft are 
operated in the fleet. 

In this program we have balanced procurement of new aircraft 
against modernization of older aircraft. 

Through modernization we are able to capitalize to the maximum 
extent on the growth potential in existing aircraft. 

At the same time the maximum dollar value on our previous in- 
vestments is obtained. 

In summary, the aircraft missile and related programs have been 
carefully reviewed to attain the best balance possible within this 
budget request. Combat readiness has been stressed throughout. 

The Navy-Marine Corps team with its mobile base flexibility will 
be ready to move into any situation from a small peripheral conflict 
where a simple show of force may be all that is required, or to meet 
the demands of an all-out general war. 

Your support in maintaining effective naval and Marine forces to 
counter the continuing threat to our national sec urity is earnestly 
requested. 

Mr. Chairman, Admiral Stroop, the Chief of the Bureau of Weapons, 
who is here with me as a supporting witness, has a statement. 

Senator Cuavez. [ presume that Admiral Stroop will discuss the 
money items. Is that not true, Admiral? 

Admiral Stroop. Yes, sir; that is in my statement. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Ellender, Admiral Pirie’s statement was 
in generalities. I understand that Admiral Stroop is going to go into 
the details. You may proceed, Admiral. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. P. D. STROOP, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU 
OF NAVAL WEAPONS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Stroop. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, it is 
a privilege to appear before you to explain our budget request for the 
Navy’s procurement of aircraft and missiles appropriation. 

The Bureau of Naval Weapons which I head is responsible for the 
development and procurement of all aircraft and missiles for the Navy 
and Marine air wings. 

Procurement costs of these aircraft and missiles are to be funded in 
1961 under the appropriation you are now considering. This new ap- 
propriation was formed by combining the aircraft and missile procure- 

ment of our former aircraft and related procurement, and procurement 
of ordnance and ammunition, accounts into a new consolidated ac- 
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count, paralleling the merger of the Bureaus of Aeronautics and 
Ordnance. 

Our 1961 appropriation request for this new account totals $2,113 
million, which is approximately the amount of our 1960 appropriations 
for these purposes. 

Three-fourths of the 1961 request is budgeted for the procurement 
of new aircraft and related equipment and one-fourth is budgeted for 
the procurement of missiles and related equipment. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT AND DELIVERIES 


Admiral Pirie has outlined for you the size and composition of our 
planned 1961 aircraft procurement program and has explained how 
the 658 aircraft being requested for procurement in that year will be 
utilized in our combat units. 

It is noteworthy that the 12 models into which these 658 aircraft are 
divided are in production under previous authorizations and that the 
1961 quantities being requested represent follow-on procurement to 
going production lines. 

All of these aircraft therefore are readily producible and incorporate 
advanced combat capabilities engineered from a complete weapons 
system standpoint. 

These 658 aircraft being requested for procurement during fiscal 
1961 are scheduled for delivery during calendar year 1962. 

As you know, for some years we have been receiving more aircraft 
than were being ordered currently because of the backlog of unde- 
livered aircraft from prior year programs. 

This undelivered backlog is rapidly running out and by 1962 will 
have been completely exhausted. 

In that year our monthly delivery rate will be 55 aircraft, one- 
twelfth of the 658 budgeted in our 1961 request. 

While this delivery rate will be adequate for that year, Admiral 
Burke already has testified before this committee on the effect that 
deliveries at this level, if continued, in future years, would have on 
Navy force strength. 

Our objective is to provide a delivery rate of modern aircraft at the 
level necessary to sustain the force strength currently programed. 

Accordingly, we would hope that our future procurement program 
could be expanded to this level as soon as the newer models requested 
for 1961 in small quantities have been proven in fleet operations. 


AIRCRAFT MOoOpDERNIZATION 


While the procurement of new aircraft accounts for the largest 
portion of our appropriation request, there are several related projects 
which are very important to our operating forces. The first of these 
is our project for updating and modernizing aircraft already in service 
to increase their combat effectivity. 

For 1961, we are requesting $94.5 million for aircraft modernization, 
$62 million less than the 1960 program level. 

You will recall that we undertook in previous years an accelerated 
program for modernizing antisubmarine search and patrol aircraft 
with improved submarine detection equipment. 

The 1961 budget provides the final increment of this major improve- 
ment program, although there, of course, will continue to be new 
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antisubmarine modernization requirements in future years as new 
developments evolve from our research and development efforts. 

A second major modernization program planned for completion 
with 1961 funding is the backfit of heavy attack aircraft with de- 
fensive electronic countermeasures equipment. 

In addition to these major improvements, we are requesting funds 
to make safety of flight improvements as they become necessary 
during the year and to incorporate operational and combat capability 
improvements in fleet aircraft. 


AIRCRAFT SUPPORT 


There is one additional budget in the aircraft procurement area 
which I think warrants particular emphasis. Since a basic navy 
combat objective is to be capable of sustained operations at sea, it 
follows that fleet aircraft must be adequately maintained and sup- 
ported. This requires the procurement of adequate quantities of 
supporting spares and spare parts. 

In funding for this essential support procurement, we are following 
the previously expressed desires of Congress and are budgeting for 
aircraft support through replenishment procedures. 

Under these anes we fund concurrently with the related 
aircraft model the support required for an initial operational period 
of approximately 12 months. There thus is included in the estimate 
for each aircraft model an amount for initial support equal to 20 
percent of the flyaway aircraft costs. 

These funds are used to procure spare end items, such as spare 
radar sets and spare inertial navigation equipment, and to provide 
the initial supply of maintenance and overhaul bits and pieces. 

Approximately one-third of the 20 percent budgeted is required 
for procurement of spare equipments and the remaining two-thirds 
is for the provision of initial spare parts. 

Since we cover initial support only in our budget requests for 
new aircraft, subsequent requirements must be covered in an annual 
replenishment estimate as recommended by the Congress in 1959. 

Our first replenishment estimate as we phase incrementally into 
these new funding procedures appeared in the budget last year. 

This year our replenishment request is $139 million, an increase of 
$42 million over the amount requested and appropriated last year. 

The increase is attributable primarily to the fact that a larger 
proportion of the total operating aircraft program is now represented 
by models funded under the initial support concept sponsored by the 


Congress. 
GuIpED MissILE PRocUREMENT 


All Navy and Marine air wing requirements for guided missiles 
are consolidated under this appropriation. Both air-launched and 
ship-launched missiles are included and these are budgeted at $256 
million in our appropriation request for 1961, an increase of $45 
million over the 1960 program. 

This program for 1961 covers six models, three air launched and 
three ship launched, all of which have been procured in quantity 
in previous years. These six models of wiiwdioe provide our fleets 
with defense in depth. 
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In the air-launched category we are requesting funds to buy two 
air-to-air models, the short-range all-weather SIDEWINDER and the 
medium-range all-weather SPARROW III. These missiles are the 

rimary armament for our newest all-weather fighter aircraft and the 
IDEWINDER additionally furnishes limited all-weather capability 
to another of our fighter series. 

We also are programing another buy of the air-to-surface BULL- 
PUP which is so effective against highly defended enemy targets 
in close air support warfare. 

Procurement planning in the air-launched missile category which 
we have been discussing is predicated on the number “of aircraft 
which will have a missile launch capability during the delivery period 
covered by this funding request. 

As the number of aircraft squadrons having missile capabilities 
increases, our procurement of each of these missiles models must 
increase correspondingly, in order to provide the fleet with minimum 
training quantities plus a reasonable inventory of combat ready 
operational missiles. 


INTEGRATED PROGRAMING 


This completely integrated programing for aircraft, and missiles is, 
I might add, one of the significant advantages of our new Bureau of 
Naval Weapons structure in the Naval Establishment. 

Im the ship-launched missile category, we are requesting funds to 
buy additional quantities of the three basic models procured in pre- 
vious years. These are the TARTAR missile for use aboard destroy- 
ers and cruisers, the TERRIER which is used aboard frigates, and 
our new carriers, and the TALOS which is used aboard cruisers. 

The quantities of these missiles included in the 1961 procurement 
request are based on the number of ships programed to have a missile 
launch capability during the delivery period funded by this request. 

During this period there will be a significant increase in the number 
af ships having missile capabilities and the increased numbers of 

ssiles we are requesting are required to realize the advantages of 
Tes added capabilities. 


MODERNIZATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Senator Cuavez. How do you go about modernizing the present 
aircraft that you have? 

Admiral Stroop. Mr. Chairman, as these aircraft continue in 
their service life we frequently find that by the addition of special 
equipment which is developed subsequent to their original procure- 
ment, we can make them more effective. We then enter into a pro- 
gram of installation of this new special equipment which brings these 
aircraft up to date. 

Senator CHavez. What would be the age of the aircraft that you 
intend to modernize? 

Admiral Stroop. This will vary, sir, from probably 2 to as much 
as 5 or 6 years before we started modernization. 

Senator CHavez. Nothing older than that? 

_ Admiral Stroop. I do not believe we have any models over 5 years, 
sir. 
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EFFECT OF MISSILE PROGRAM ON AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Senator ELLENDER. To what extent, Admiral, are you able to de- 
crease your airplane requirements when you increase guided missile 
procurement? 

Admiral Pirir. Senator Ellender, there is a balance between the 
aircraft that we use and the missiles that we use in different categories, 

For example, in the ground-to-air-missile category the missiles which 
we are now using in this category for close-in air defense replace the 
antiaircraft gun. 

The actual defense by fighter aircraft of the outer perimeters of an 
operating area is still the function of aircraft. This defense must be 
manned in all weather. 

We are going into a new concept into which we are putting sophisti- 
cated missiles, high speed missiles, into subsonic aircraft, but in 
general the guided missile will not replace the aircraft in this role. 

Now, in the surface-to-surface missile role we likewise will not 
replace the aircraft coming along, as many people would think, in 
proportion to the capability of the missiles coming in. 

In the IRBM field it is probable that, as we get POLARIS missiles 
and other guided missiles that have a long range into effective opera- 
tion, the number of attack aircraft in our inventory for this purpose 
may decrease. 

However, we have in our inventory no aircraft which is not capable 
of doing the very much required limited war functions. 


IMPORTANCE OF SHIPS TO MISSILE PROGRAM 


Senator CHavez. But as between the aircraft and the ships, are 
not the ships more necessary at the moment for your missile program? 

Admiral Prrim. In the POLARIS missile program, if you are talking 
about the intermediate range ballistic missile program, yes, sir. 
But we consider that the aircraft are certainly going to be needed, our 
attack aircraft that is, as long as we are faced with limited war possi- 
bilities, because these aircraft are those which we would use in the 
close air support of our marine troops and in clearing beachhead areas 
ahead of them. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean in limited war only? 

Admiral Pirie. I am talking of the—— 

Senator ELLENDER. What are we getting ready for now, limited 
war? 

Admiral Pirte. Both, we are getting ready for any kind of war that 
may be fought, Senator. 


DECREASE IN AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Senator ELLENDER. My question was prompted by your statement 
appearing at the top of page 5, I quote: 

As the number of aircraft squadrons having missile capabilities increases, our 
procurement of each of these missile models must increase correspondingly. 

Admiral Stroop. We discussed two categories of missiles. In the 
sentence you just read, sir, we referred to air-launched missiles. 

Senator ELLENDER. Are you taking an added precaution? 
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Admiral Srroor. No, sir; the air-launched missiles that we are dis- 
cussing are the missiles which replace the older aircraft guns and 
rockets. These missiles are weapons launched from the aircraft. 

Senator ELLENDeER. Antiaircraft is obsolete now. 

Admiral Srroor. Aircraft guns you mean, sir? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

Admiral Srroop. We are replacing gun-carrying fighters with mis- 
sile armed fights, Senator Ellender. 


AIRCRAFT AND ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


Senator ELLeENDER. On page 5 of your statement, Admiral Pirie, 
you state: 

In antisubmarine warfare, aircraft are our primary and best means of searching 
large ocean areas effectively and continuously. 

To what extent are these aircraft equipped with sonic devices to 
locate submarines? 

Admiral Pirie. Our fixed wing aircraft are not equipped with sonic 
devices for detection except for sonobuoys which are dropped from 
the aircraft and transmit data back to the electronic equipment 
installed in the aircraft. 

The detection method principally used is radar to catch the sub- 
on the surface. — 


Senator ELLENDER. But your primary method of detecting location 
marine is still from the ship? 


SUBMARINE DETECTION 


Admiral Prriz. Well, no, sound is a principal means today of de- 
tection of a submarine underwater. We use the sonobuoy and in 
addition to fixed rays which we have, underwater passive detection, 
for the purpose of detecting submarines. 

Senator Cuavez. What kind of equipment do you use? 

Admiral Pirie. The statement in regard to the aircraft being the 
means of covering large ocean areas effectively was made because of 
the speed and range, it can cover large ocean areas 

The most effective closeup means of detecting a s nila is cer- 


tainly a sonar using either a submarine, helicopter or surface ship in 
that order. 


LAND BASED PATROL AIRCRAFT 


Senator ELLENDER. I have one more question. I notice here that 
you say— 

In the antisubmarine category we are requesting another small quantity of our new 
land based patrol aircraft. 

Why is that necessary? 

Admiral Prrir. This is in a developmental state. It is a new air- 
craft we are introducing into the fleet. We are buying it in the quan- 
tities which we think are commensurate with the present manufactur- 
ing capability balanced against funds available. 

Senator ELLENDER. Are you going to use aircraft already con- 
structed? 

Admiral Pirre. We are using all the aircraft we already have 
constructed; yes, sir. 
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Senator ELLENDER. How much is being spent in this category? 

Admiral Prrre. In the whole of antisubmarine warfare? 

Senator ELLENDER. No, for the land based patrol aircraft. 

Admiral Pirie. That is a classified item which we can supply for 
the use of the Committee, Senator. 

Senator ELLENDeER. All right. 

(The information has been furnished to the committee.) 

Senator Cuavez. Proceed, Admiral. 


ANTISUBMAFINE WARFARE 


Admiral Stroop (continuing statement). A substantial portion of 
the procurement budgeted under this proportion contributes signi- 
ficantly to the Navy’s antisubmarine warfare capabilities. All of our 
combat aircraft in Navy squadrons participate in antisubmarine war- 
fare functions and our carrier task forces constitute a major anti- 
submarine deterrent. There are, however, a number of the procure- 
ment areas covered in this request which are identified more specifically 
with antisubmarine capabilities and these I would like to summarize, 
in view of the special interest you have evidenced in this topic. 

But first let me assure you that the additional funds which the 
Congress appropriated in 1960 for antisubmarine augmentation in 
these particular areas are being used for this purpose and will provide 
our forces with an enhanced capability when hardware delivery is 
made. 

Our fiscal 1961 budget has over $320 million programed specifically 
for antisubmarine support. Three of the twelve aircraft models 
requested are in this category: The antisubmarine helicopter; the 
turboprop patrol plane; and the carrier-based search plane. So also 
is the increment of the program for modernizing our earlier patrol 
planes with improved submarine detection equipment. In addition, 
we are budgeting for a follow-on buy of destroyer-based drone heli- 
copters for use against enemy submarines. 


FUNDING CONSIDERATIONS AND PRICING POLICY 


Although our appropriation request for 1961 totals $2,113 million, 
our procurement programs for the coming year total $2,308 million, 
or $195 million more than is being requested in new authorizations. 
This $195 million difference is made possible by carry-forward re- 
sources in like amount which were derived from adjustments in our 
prior year programs. ry 

In pricing our aircraft and missile procurement programs we his- 
torically have based our request on the wage rates and material costs 
prevailing at the time the request was prepared. We have continued 
that practice in developing our 1961 request and have included no 
provision for any inflationary increases which may occur over the 
3-year period which intervenes between the budget request and actual 
delivery of the aircraft and missiles covered by the request. Thus 
for 1961 all but 12 of the 658 aircraft being requested are priced on 
the basis of firm prices contracted for under prior programs and the 
remaining 12 are priced by extrapolating contractor proposals for the 
1960 buy of the same model. In every instance downward adjust- 
ments have been made for the savings to be anticipated as a result 


of follow-on orders. 
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COST REDUCTION AND PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 


Our naval aircraft must be capable of matching and preferably 
exceeding the performance of those of any potential enemy. Tech- 
nologically this means aircraft with higher thrust engines, larger fuel 
and weapons capacity, and rugged airframes of integral unit con- 
struction. Our experience indicates that cost increases parallel closely 
the increases in complexity and speed which have to be built into 
new models to obtain the performance our combat units require. 
General economic trends, with rising wage rates and material costs 
year after year, also have had a major impact on costs, but not as 
much so as the complexity and speed factors. I do not believe that 
it ever will be possible to completely reverse this trend toward higher 
cost. We could not afford to take the sacrifice in performance that 
would be required to reverse the cost trend. We are, however, doing 
our utmost to arrest it with a vigorous program of cost reduction. 

In organizing the Bureau of Naval Weapons we had as a prime 
consideration the strengthening of our program management and pro- 
curement team. It is our desire to anticipate trouble spots before 
they develop and to take timely corrective action. We are concen- 
trating our efforts on controlling the factors which contribute most 
significantly to complexity, but we cannot afford to compromise on 
performance requirements. 

Among the more significant steps we have taken are stricter con- 
figuration and specification control; the establishment of financial 
envelopes for each major weapon system, and increased use of fixed 
price contracts. At the same time we have insisted that each of our 
contractors pursue an aggressive cost reduction program. We are 
emphasizing with our contractors reduction in work involving pre- 
mium pay, the carrying of lower inventories, and tighter scheduling 
and subcontracting. 


PROGRESS IN FORMING THE BUREAU OF NAVAL WEAPONS 


No report on Navy aircraft and missile programs would be com- 
mie without an accounting for our progress in forming the new 

ureau of Naval Weapons. The Bureau of Naval Weapons became 
fully operational last December 1 when all functions and responsi- 
bilities of the former Bureau of Aeronautics and Bureau of Ordnance 
were transferred to the new organization. This combining of two 
major Navy bureaus marks the first fundamental change in the Navy’s 
bureau system since before World War II. 

We take considerable pride, Mr. Chairman, in having been able to 
marry the efforts of these two major bureaus without disruption to 
the essential activities of either and having done this in less than half 
the time originally allotted for the job. 

Senator ELLENDER. Are you able to tell us whether or not that 
marrying is going to save the taxpayers any money? 

Admiral Stroop. In his testimony before the Congress last year 
the Secretary of the Navy said that the major gain we were seeking 
was to get our weapons out into the fleet quicker. He did not promise 
that it would necessarily save money, sir. We do not have enough 
eye to date to make a prediction of any significant savings 
other than an acceleration of the progress of new weapons. 
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Senator ELtenpER. Are you using the same number of people to 

handle this single operation as was used in the two bureaus? 
. Admiral Stroop. We had that as a firm ceiling, sir, the total num- 
ber in the two bureaus. Actually, since the organization has gone 
into effect we have had some decrease, particularly in military per- 
sonnel assigned to the two bureaus. I might add, in further answer 
to your question, there is an indication, and this I say very guardedly, 
of some decreased administrative costs, but I am not prepared to 
predict what this will total in the future. 

Senator ELLENDER. It would seem by combining both there should 
be a considerable savings in administrative costs. 

Admiral Stroop. I can assure you that we are going into this very 
carefully and trying to insure that our organization is functioning 
efficiently and economically, sir. 

Senator Cuavrez. You may proceed, Admiral? 


APPROPRIATION CONSOLIDATION 


Admiral Stroop. Particularly noteworthy is the fact that we have 
brought within the cognizance of the new Bureau most of the trouble- 
some areas of split cognizance that have existed in the Navy, both 
within missiles and between missiles and aircraft. 

Senator ELLENDER. What do you mean by “split cognizance’’? 

Admiral Stroop. Last year our appropriation requests were pre- 
sented in two segments. The missiles were presented by both the 
Bureau of Aeronautics and Bureau of Ordnance. The aircraft which 
carry the missiles were presented by the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Missiles budgeted by the Bureau of Aeronautics had as components 
warheads, fuses, and solid propellent motors which were procured by 
the Bureau of Ordnance. 

Now, we have the entire missile, with all its components under one 
appropriation and under one organization. 

Senator CHavez. Proceed. 

Admiral Stroop (continuing statément). In the brief operating 
period since the merger we have: 

First, melded the skills of the outstanding professional and tech- 
nical abilities available to the Navy in the two predecessor bureaus 
and reoriented their efforts to complete weapons systems; 

Second, instituted a program-management concept which combines 
the best of horizontal weapons control with overall vertical program 
planning and guidance; and 

Third, strengthened the contracting functions and providing in- 
creased emphasis generally on the importance of business relation- 
ships. 

Our primary objective in making these changes is to accelerate the 
progress of new weapons systems from the first establishment of the 
requirement, through research and development, then production, 
to fleet operation. 

While much remains to be done before the merger can be called 
complete in all respects, we have no doubt but that the actions we 
are taking will lead in time to the earlier equipping of our combat 
forces with new weapons capabilities, readily supportable through 
normal supply and logistic channels. 
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In summary, Mr, Chairman, I first outlined the principal elements 
of our 1961 procurement request and then discussed our aggresive 
program of cost control to provide the best possible equipment to our 
combat forces within the resources appropriated for our use. Our 
1961 procurement request of $2,113 million has been developed most 
carefully and reviewed countless times in preparation for presentation 
to your committee. We believe that our request represents a bal- 
anced support for the operating forces and that these aircraft and mis- 
siles, when delivered, will add appreciably to the combat capability 
of our fleets. 

That is the end of our statement, sir. 

Senator CuHavez. Senator Hayden has a question. 


USE OF BLIMPS 


Senator Haypren. With respect to antisubmarine augmentation, 
you mentioned the antisubmarine helicopter, the turboprop patrol 
plane and a carrier-based searchplane on which improved submarine 
detection equipment is being placed. Has consideration been given 
to placing such equipment on blimps far out in the ocean? 

Admiral Pirtr. Senator Hayden, we are at present keeping a capa- 
bility, a know-how capability, in the lighter-than-air anti-submarine 
warfare category. We have one squadron of four blimps and two 
research and development blimps operating in this area. 

Unfortunately the lighter-than-air aircraft cannot compete cost- 
wise with the heavier-than-air aircraft to perform the same function. 

We find that it is necessary in these stringent budget times to cut 
back on the categories that cost us the most money for the results 
produced. 

For that reason, while we are keeping a small nucleus and we 
intend to keep the state of the art alive, we cannot keep large numbers 
of these lighter-than-air craft in operation. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Ellender, do you have any further 
questions? 

NEW COST CONTROL PROGRAM 


Senator ELLENDER. There js one question I would like to ask about 
your new cost control program. 

You state that cost is determined before the contract is let? 

Admiral Stroop. Yes, sir; we have fairly good estimates of what 
our costs should be. Then, of course, the contract is negotiated. 

Senator ELLENDER. It is negotiated? 

Admiral Stroop. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Since you have this new cost program where 

you put a tag on what it ought to cost, why would it not be feasible to 
et these contracts by bidding instead of by negotiation? Do you not 
think you might get it more cheaply done if you permitted various 
companies to bid for whatever you desired instead of having a nego- 
tiated contract? 

Admiral Stroop. Senator Ellender, we always start out by getting 
competition. In the program which Admiral Pirie mentioned, a new 
type of aircraft called the missileer, we will have probably as many as 
eight companies submitting proposals. 

However, these programs last several years. Once we commence 
a program with one company, the only logical course is to continue 
2 
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with that company until the program is completed, particularly during 
peacetime when we are not buying very many aircraft of any one 
design. 

If we got into a war situation where we had large volume produc- 
tion, we could afford the competition of parallel production lines. 

Under present conditions the competition occurs at the inception 
of the program, in the.research and development stage. Then, as [ 
indicated before, the company which has been awarded the research 
and development contract, and which has tooled up for the program, 
is the only company from which we possibly could get the procurement 
needed on terms beneficial to the national interest. 


CONTRACT ENFORCEMENT 


Senator ExLitenper. Initially, then, you have, as I understand, 
bidding from various companies? 

Admiral Srroop. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLtenpER. Now, what provisions have you in the contract 
to permit you to change or modify it? 

In other words, are you in a position to compel them to stick to their 
first bid price over the years? 

Admiral Srroor. As we get into the contracting area, and as the 
program continues year after year, we do learn more about costs. We 
can actually come up with a fairly good estimate of what it should cost 
to build these aircraft. 

Senator ELttenper. Is that information available before you con- 
tract or does it become available after you contract? 

Admiral Srroor. That depends on the stage of the program, sir. 
If we have had a year’s production experience, which we do have when 
production acceleration takes place, we have fairly firm data upon 
which to base the follow-on contracts. 

We have a type of contracting now called incentive contracting, 
under which we negotiate the best estimate that we can of the cost 
of an individual item, and then reward the contractor if he can pro- 
duce at less than this cost, and penalize him if he exceeds this cost. 

This is called an incentive target price contract. 

Senator ELLenper. All of this takes place after the contract is let. 

Admiral Stroop. After the initial procurement, sir. 

Senator ELLENpER. I am talking about the contract now. I am 
talking about the contract that you entered into with a certain com- 
pany. Are you able to change that as time goes on? 

Admiral Stroop. Yes, sir. We have a series of contracts for each 
major program. 

When we start the program we don’t know how many aircraft we 
may eventually buy. The quantity, of course, is geared to the appro- 

riations provided by the Congress. So historically we award a new 
ollow-on contract each year covering the added quantity provided by 
the appropriation for that year. 

Senator ELLENDER. What is your oldest existing contract? 

Admiral Stroop. We start with a contract for research and de- 
velopment and it might take a period of about 3 years before we receive 
the first aircraft prototype. As we continue with the program, de- 
liveries lag maybe a year or 18 months after each follow-on contract. 
Typically, that is about the period. 
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CONTRACT DURATION 


Senator ELLENDER. Have you original contracts as old as 8 years, 
10 years, 15 years? 

Admiral Stroop. I don’t think we have any in the aircraft programs 
over about 5 years old, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Have you some in any category over 5 years or 
10 years? 

Admiral Stroop. I am informed we have some which are older than 
that, sir. 

Senator ELLENpDER. In what category? 

Admiral Stroop. These are mostly research and development 
contracts. 

Senator ELtenperR. Not in procurement? 

Admiral Stroop. I am informed we have some in production areas, 
too, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. In what category? 

Admiral Stroop. In both production and research and development. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you think it is advantageous to have con- 
tracts of that duration? 

Mr. Lewis. Senator Ellender, after deliveries are completed on a 
contract there frequently is a dispute between the Government and 
the contractor as to the amount he should be paid. 

Until such time as we reach an equitable settlement on behalf of 
the Government, we do not pay the contractor and therefore that 
contract is carried as “open” in the accounts of the Government. 

Senator ELLenpeErR. But in the long run though, the price is nego- 
tiated. 

Mr. Lewis. On any particular contract, sir, that is true. 

We do negotiate, and the fact that the contracts remain open, mean- 
ing we have not acceded to the demands of the contractor, is an 
indication of the diligence in protecting the Government’s interest. 
e oa E.Lenper. But all of your dealings are with that original 

idder. 


Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir; but only on—— 
CONTRACT PROCEDURE 


Senator ELLENDER. How can you force him to continue at your 
price? If you say the item is to be manufactured at X number of 
dollars and he says no, it is to be X plus so many dollars how can you 
force him to accept your price? 

Mr. Lewis. The open contracts I had reference to, and that Admiral 
Stroop mentioned earlier, are contracts on which deliveries have been 
completed. 

During the remaining period the contract is open, there are no 
further deliveries being made pursuant to that contractual arrange- 
ment. ‘This is a question of the contract continuing outstanding until 
an equitable agreement can be reached on the settlement of a contract 
on which delivery has been completed. 

It is not an open contract from the standpoint of additional business. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean for additional equipment? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. These contracts involved deliveries, let us 
say, that were completed in 1956. There is a dispute between the 
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Government and the contractor as to the amount that should be paid 
for those deliveries. 

Therefore, the contract remains open in the accounts of the Govern- 
ment until that dispute is settled. It might eventually go to the 
Court of Claims. 

Senator Cuavez. If I understand you correctly, you handle it 
this way: 

You are procuring equipment and naturally you want the best price, 
so you make an estimate of what that equipment should cost. You 
compare that with the submission by the contractor; is that correct, 
or the one who is going to sell you the equipment? 


CHANGES FOR IMPROVEMENT OF PRODUCT 


Admiral Srroor. There is one element that has not been men- 
tioned here, sir, and that is the question of changes for improvement 
in the product. 

Senator CHavez. Yes, I know, but even then you estimate those. 
The engineers do it and any businessman who wants a contractor to 
do a job for him makes an estimate of his own and compares that 
estimate with the submitted bid by the contractor. Do you not do 
that? 

Admiral Srroop. This is right. Then, as we get into production, 

articularly in this matter of changes, we inspect the work that is 
Sie done and you audit the books very carefully. We know of 
course, the labor costs, and the material costs, and these are the basis 
of the negotiation which Mr. Lewis mentioned in his testimony. 

Senator ELLENDER. Senator Chavez, as was pointed out awhile 
ago, there are some contracts still open after 10 years. Once the 
contractor is accepted, competition is removed and from there it is on 
a negotiated basis. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, but where I think the protection comes is 
that they make an estimate of the new submission under the old 
contract. 

Admiral Srroop. That is right, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. What you can buy for $3 in 1959 might cost you 
$3.50 today. But you make an estimate of that material and then 
you negotiate according to that estimate; is that what you are trying 
to tell us? 

Admiral Stroop. Yes, sir. 

Usually for aircraft we award a completely new contract each year 
but this new contract is based, and the negotiation for the new con- 
tract is based, upon the experience gained under the earlier contract. 
Inspection of the contractor’s work and the auditing of his books 
precedes the negotiation. 

Senator ELtenpER. At that point, then, your negotiation is with 
that one contractor? 

Admiral Srroop. Yes, sir; generally yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. No competition? 

Admiral Srroop. In the case of follow-on quantities of aircraft, 
not after the basic program has been awarded. 

Senator SatronsTaLt. Mr. Chairman, I have just about three 
questions to ask Admiral Stroop or Admiral Pirie. 
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REPLACEMENT PROGRAM 


You state that your airplane fleet used to be 7,200, but that you 
have not been able to maintain it at that rate for the last 2 or 3 years, 
under the replacement program. 

This year you say in your statement, I think Admiral Stroop did, 
that it would be below 6,800. How much below that would it be if 
you can say in open session? 

Admiral Prriez. It is very close to it, within a very few airplnanes. 

Senator Saltonstall. Then if you take 1,200 airplanes to maitain a 
fleet at 7,200 and you are replacing at the rate of 658 this year and 
have replaced at the rate of 650 for 1958 on, how are those figures 
accurate? 

In other words, you need double replacement to increase your 
operating fleet 400 airplanes. 

Admiral Pirie. Yes, sir, Senator Saltonstall, it requires approxi- 
mately 20 percent of your total operating inventory replacement every 
year to maintain that operating force level. 

Senator SALronsTaLL. Then if we replace at the rate we are doing 
now, approximately 658, we are going to drop below the 6,800 operat- 
ing fairly soon; are we not? 

Admiral Prrir. Yes, sir. It starts down in 1963 and will be critical 
in 1965 and 1966 unless we get a higher rate of replacement. 


REPLACEMENT RATE 


Senator SatronsTaLL. Now, to maintain it at 6,800, which is ap- 
parently what you have been doing the last 3 years, what ought to be 
your replacement rate? 

Admiral Piriz. About 1,200 a year. 

Senator SALSTONSTALL. Instead of the 658? 

Admiral Piriz. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator SatronsraLL. Then you are going to drop down very much 
more? 

Admiral Prriz. Appreciably. 

Senator SauronsTaLL. Appreciably in the next few years? 

Admiral Pirir. Yes, sir. 

Senator SauronstaLL. Does that figure of 658 include your 20 
percent of extra parts and so on? 

Admiral Pirie. Yes; this is included in that, 20 percent initial 
spares are bought with those 658 aircraft. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that if we wanted to believe we ought to 
maintain it at the rate of 6,800 we ought to materially increase this 
appropriation. 

Admiral Pirie. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Now, can you give me an overall cost, an 
average cost, of the 658 planes? I would like to get that figure in 
my mind. Averaging them all cut. 

Admiral Pirre. The number of aircraft in related amount for 
aircraft and related procurement for these 658 airplanes was $1,044 
million new obligation authority, approximately. 

Senator SALTonsTaALL. Then you would have to increase that to 
almost $2 billion. 

Admiral Pirre. That is correct. 
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APPROPRIATION PROCEDURE FOR POLARIS MISSILES 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Another question: I assume from what you 
have said that the missiles that go in a POLARIS submarine are 
included in the estimates of missiles rather than in the cost of the 
POLARIS submarine, itself? 

Admiral Pirie. That is correct but not in this particular appro- 
priation. It is not included in this one. 

Admiral Ensry. That is right. 

Senator SaLronstTaLL. Then POLARIS missiles are a separate 
appropriation? 

Admiral Ensny. The POLARIS program is justified as a whole. 
The money then is transferred from the different appropriations into 
a management fund. 

Senator SattonstaLL. Admiral Raborn has a complete monopoly 
over the POLARIS submarine. 

Admiral Ensry. The whole program; yes, sir. 

Senator SatronstTaLu. That includes the 16 missiles that go on 
them? 

Admiral Ensry. Yes, sir. 

Senator SaLronsTALL. So that in the appropriation for the 
POLARIS submarine goes the cost of the missiles, too? 

Admiral Ensry. He justifies it as a package, but the money is in 
these other appropriations originally for apportionment. Remember, 
sir, you transfer from these appropriations into the Navy manage- 
ment fund, which is Admiral Raborn’s checking account for actual 
purchase of the missiles, ships, and whatever. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So it is a transfer from this account, the 
money for the missiles for the POLARIS submarines are in this 
account? 

Admiral Ensry. Yes, sir; correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that when you say a POLARIS sub- 
marine is worth about $110 million and the missiles are worth about 
$1.1 million each, in addition, those missiles which are necessary this 
year are included in the appropriation we are now discussing rather 
than the POLARIS submarine appropriation? 

Admiral Ensry. That is right. There is no appropriation as such 
for the POLARIS program. It is within these other appropriations. 


CATEGORIES OF AIRCRAFT 


Senator SaALTONSTALL. Now, you have 3,496 airplanes which are 
combat airplanes in this fiscal year. You have approximately 6,800 
planes altogether. 

Can you in public session break down one or the other, what the 
other planes are? 

Admiral Piris. Yes, sir. Our aircraft, Senator Saltonstall, are 
divided into combat aircraft, direct-support aircraft for those combat 
aircraft, indirect support for the whole of the Navy, and training 
aircraft. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So there are four categories? 

Admiral Prriz. Four categories. 

Senator SALTonsTaALL. Can you specifically, without going into 
detail, break them down? The first category is 3,496. 

Now, what is the direct-support category? 
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Admiral Prriz. The direct-support category is 549. The indirect- 
support category is 699. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. And the training? 

Admiral Prriz. Reserves, 784. Reserves is another category I did 
not mention. 

Senator CHavez. Well, training would be the balance of the total; 
would it not? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. The trouble is I want to see if the admiral 
balances out. He is not balancing out yet. 

Admiral Prrre. Yes; it will. 

Senator SaLTonsTALL. That is a nice catchall figure. Well, put 
it in for the record. 

Admiral Prriz. Yes, sir. That is the balance, though. I have it 
here now, excuse me; 1,263, making a total of 6,791. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. 1,263 training ships? 

Admiral Prrie. Yes; which gives you a total of 6,791. 

Senator SaLtTonstaLL. What are those 1,263, please? 

Admiral Pirie. Naval air training. 


ASW PROGRAM FUNDS 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Now, I have one more question. 

On page 6 of Admiral Stroop’s statement he states there is $320 
million for ASW in 1961. Most respectfully that is a slightly mis- 
leading statement, is it not, because your ASW program for 1961 
overall is in four appropriations as I understand it, and totals $1,364,- 
600,000 as opposed to $1,438 million that was appropriated by Con- 
gress in 1960 and the budget in 1960 was $1,301 million. So we 
increased the budget estimate in the Congress for ASW last year by 
$137 million. 

Now, Admiral Stroop, I think it was testified that you put that 
money into use. 

Admiral Stroop. Yes, sir. 

Senator SatronstauL. That has not been held in reserve? 

Admiral Stroop. No, sir. 

Senator SaALTonsTaALL. This year you have $1,364 million in new 
money plus the money of last year and the $137 million extra that 
Congress put in? 

Admiral Stroop. Yes, sir. 

You are summarizing the total Navy portion covering all appro- 
priations across the board, including the shipbuilding appropriation. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I am talking about the four appropriations. 

Admiral Stroop. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Because I said most respectfully, to me, 
anyway, it is a little misleading to say that the ASW appropriation 
is $320 million. What you mean is that it is $320 million in this 
account. 

Admiral Stroop. That is correct. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. This is only one of four? 

Admiral Stroop. That is correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

Senator CHavez. Senator Smith. 

Senator Smitu. No questions. 

Senator CHavez. Senator Dworshak. 
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TYPES OF AIRCRAFT 


Senator DworsuHak. Admiral Pirie, on page 7 of your statement 
you said: 

Each year we strive to reduce the number of types of aircraft we must buy. 
Twelve models are contained in this year’s procurement list. This is a reduction 
of four from last year and eight from fisc: il year 1959. 

Will you give us a few more details on that to justify the elimination 
of models, planes on which a great deal of money has been spent? 

Admiral Pirie. The elimination of models is due to modernization. 
For example, we stopped the procurement of the P—2V-—7, the Neptune 
land-based antisubmarine warfare aircraft. We are buying only the 
P3V which is the modern aircraft. 

In the helicopter field we were buying HSS-—1’s last year. We 
are now buying only HSS—2’s as we progress. 

Similarly we are buying no WF-2’s in this current appropriation; 
we have only the W-2F aircraft in this procurement. 

Also no T-2J’s, which is a basic jet trainer aircraft, are in this 
year’s procurement. 

CHARGES OF WASTE 


Senator DworsHak. Earlier during this hearing on the defense 
budget I called attention to some newspaper articles one of which was 
written by Jack Steel, of the Scripps-Howard newspapers and published 
in the Indianapolis Times of May 4. At that time I quoted from 
one or two of the paragraphs. I want to direct your attention to 
this newspaper publicity from which I quoted, as follows: 

The General Accounting Office today blamed Navy contracting for the waste 
of $600 million spent on two deficient airplanes and unreliable radar equipment. 

Can you give us some details regarding that alleged waste and 
possibly you may want to deny that such a waste actually occurred. 

Admiral Stroop. I have a statement which I would like to read 
on this. We studied this rather carefully I might point out, sir. 


TIME ELEMENT 


All three instances cited as examples by the Comptroller General 
need to be put in their proper time element. The first occurred over 
the period from July of 1948 to November of 1953. The second 
occurred in 1956 and the third occurred in 1948. Now, this is a long 
time back, Senator Dworshak, and much has since transpired in 
this fast moving military technology. Events as far back as those 
cited have long since been overtaken by changes in technology and 
changes in our own organization. 

Senator DworsHak. How far back was that last date? 

Admiral Stroop. 1948, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. This GAO report deals with some contracting 
in research and development that goes back that far? 

Admiral Stroop. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Then you are denying that there is any valid- 
ity to that charge; and whether you say so specifically or merely imply, 
you are saying ‘that there are changes constantly being made in mod- 
ernization and that it is inevitable there should be some waste which 
may run into millions, or hundreds of millions of dollars? 
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Admiral Stroop. Senator Dworshak, obviously hindsight is always 
much clearer than foresight. In this business of developing and pro- 
curing very modern airplanes, in order to keep ahead of our most 
probable enemy, we have to assume risks. When the need is urgent 
and there are some developments which are coming along and which 
look good we must commit ourselves to these programs. We have 
many more successes doing this than we do have failures. 

If we did not do this, and if we restricted ourselves to tried and true 
models, we would be behind the state of the art and we would be be- 
hind our most probable enemies. 

Senator DworsHak. You think, then, that it is inevitablethere will 
be considerable loss in research and development as you explore new 
capabilities of new planes and you must face the problem of obsoles- 
cence, or in this case you do not get that far; you actually do not 
produce a plane, you are merely spending money on research and de- 
velopment, but never actually develop a specific plane where the loss 
occurs? 

Admiral Stroop. We cannot always be sure that we won’t get 
beyond the research and development stage. We try insofar as pos- 
sible not to get beyond the research and development stage before 
we do go into volume production. 

I would not say that this is a considerable risk. There is bound to 
be some cost to us in attempting to accelerate the state of the art. 

This is the cost of progress, really, sir. 


COOPERATION FROM PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Senator DworsHak. Are you getting proper cooperation from pri- 
vate concerns which are involved in these contracts? 

Admiral Stroop. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. You feel that there is no lack of cooperatioa 
or incompetence on their part? 

Admiral Stroop. No, sir; no. 

As a matter of fact, we have follow-on contracts with these firms on 
other developments which are proving out very well, of which we are 
very proud, and under which we are receiving exceptionally good 
airplanes. 

VALIDITY OF GAO CRITICISM 


Senator DworsHak. Admiral, it would seem to me that the General 
Accounting Office is not justified in making some of these criticisms 
and where they are actually made and receive a lot of publicity in 
the press that it should be the responsibility of the Navy Department 
to clarify these charges so that you will not face an infuriated public 
in regard to this. 

Admiral Stroop. Yes, sir; and I can assure you that the Secretary 
of Defense himself is having a study made of all these issues and 
this study is going on concurrently. 

Senator Dworsnak. I have not seen any publicity released by the 
Navy Department or anybody in the Pentagon which would show 
that much of this criticism is not justified and refuted it if possible. 

If you feel that it is a normal procedure involved in your procure- 
ment and in the modernization of aircraft, do you not think that you 
ought to be more aggressive in meeting these charges? 
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Admiral Srroop. This study is going on now, sir. However, I 
don’t believe the Department of Defense argues the case in the 
newspapers as much as 

Senator Dworsnak. I know, but this is the General Accounting 
Office. 

Admiral Stroop. That is right. 

Senator DworsnHak. That is different. 

Senator Cuavez. The General Accounting Office is an agent of the 
Congress. I am glad that they call attention to these matters even 
if there is a difference of opinion because it keeps Congress alerted. 
But I do think there should be an explanation as requested by Senator 
Dworshak, as to why these: things happen. 

Admiral Stroop. Mr. Chairman, it will, the General Accounting 
Office not only keeps the Congress alert, but they keep us alerted, 
too, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You still have no answer to what they said about 
you? 

Admiral Stroop. No, sir. In this particular case, the study of the 
report is still underway in the Department of Defense. I think we 
received the latest version of this report about 2 weeks ago. 

As a matter of fact, we have not received the whole report yet. 
We have received only part of it. 

Senator E,.uenper. Admiral, I have not read the report that 
Senator Dworshak refers to, but would you say that the statement 
made by Mr. Steel has been in accord with the report made by General 
Accounting Office? 

Admiral Stroop. I have not read that article, sir. 

Senator ELtenprER. Well, you ought to. 

Admiral Ensry. May I speak to that a second, sir. 

If it took them 10 years to get a report up, I think we in due justice 
ought to digest that report a little more than the 3 or 4 weeks we have 
had it. This is what he is talking about. 

Senator ELLenpsR. In the meantime, though, the public is under 
a wrong ee in my opinion. 

Admiral Ensry. Yes, sir; [ understand that. 

Senator Cuavez. They are under the impression that you have 
been negligent or easy, one or the other. Ido not believe it. I know 
some things do happen, but I do want you to make a showing at least 
for the sake of us who provide the money, the Congress. 

Admiral Ensry. We certainly shall generate a reply, sir. The 
numbers that Mr. Steel quotes in there, I believe, are only part of the 
whole General Accounting Office study, not their conclusions. 

Senator ELLENDER. Without mentioning the dates, the period of 
time? 

Admiral Ensry. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Does not General Accounting mention dates? 

Admiral Ensry. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Mr. Chairman, could I ask one more question? 





UNUSED RADAR SETS 


Admiral Stroop, that newspaper article also made this comment: 


The Comptroller General accused the Navy of wasting $6 million on 263 radar 
sets made by the Philco Corp. of Philadelphia under subcontract with the Martin 
Co. Two hundred and sixty-three radar sets have been ditched. 
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Can you give us a little information concerning that charge? 

Admiral Stroop. Yes, sir. We had a program for modernizing the 
large Martin seapJanes, to make them more efficient in antisubmarine 
warfare. These sets were ordered. I have a statement here which 
summarizes the circumstances under which these equipments were 
ordered, putting the entire program into proper perspective. 

Senator DworsHak. Well, you put it in the eoant 

Admiral Stroop. All right, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


BuREAU OF NAVAL WEAPONS STATEMENT REGARDING THE APS—44 Rapar SEtTs 
CITED BY THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


At the close of World War II the submarine threat consisted of the elusive 
snorkel submarine. Development of the highly sensitive radar necessary for 
detection of a snorkeling submarine was a high priority item requiring techno- 
logical genan of a degree that entailed certain risks. The threat was already 
on hand. 


The APS—44 radar was developed to fulfill the requirement of detection of a 
snorkeling submarine. It was cumbersome by today’s standards, in terms of 
complexity, size, and weight, and its advanced design introduced maintenance 
difficulties heretofore not known, but it did detect submarines when no other 
equipment adaptable to our antisubmarine patrol aircraft could do so during the 
height of Korean hostilities. 

Although this radar did fulfill the detection requirement, and did so when no 
other usable airborne equipment had that capability, the rapidly advancing 
electronics technology soon made many changes desirable, to achieve the best 
capability possible at the time and to improve maintainability through greater 
reliability. By 1957 other detection methods to meet the submarine threat had 
been developed and some means of engineering these equipments into the P5M 
patrol aircraft had to be found. 

Replacement of the APS—44 radar with a new radar incorporating the latest 
design advances offered a large weight savings which would permit incorporation 
of all the necessary equipments to achieve a new capability. On this basis the 
APS-—44 radar has been replaced in our modernized aircraft to permit the Navy 
to take advantage of the latest available equipments in meetin. the submarine 
threat of today. 


CANCELLATION OF SEAMASTER CONTRACT 


Senator DworsHak. Also, I want to ask you why the contract for 
the Seamaster was discontinued? 

Admiral Pirie. Senator, I can take that. 

Senator DworsHak. Very briefly. 

Admiral Pirte. The Seamaster contract was discontinued for a com- 
bination of reasons. Probably the greatest reason was the advanced 
POLARIS development. It came along faster than we thought it 
would. The Seamaster was a weapon system which cost us a great 
deal more than it was going to cost us in the beginning. 

We continued to have difficulties aerodynamically and hydro- 
dynamically with the airplane that were going to cost us a lot of 
money to overcome. 

In our judgment, balancing all of these reasons against what we 
would get out of it, we decided this was a poor risk. This changed 
over the period of 6 or 7 years from the initial concept. 

I would like to add as a generalization in connection with your 
questioning that, of course, we are amenable to mistakes just like any 
other human being and we are working hard to keep from making 
mistakes. 

Certainly we deprecate making any kind of mistake that costs the 
taxpayers a lot of money. 
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We are all here working very hard to see that that does not happen 
again in the future if it is at all possible. 


ADVERSE PUBLICITY 


Senator Dworsnak. I am sure of that, Admiral. I am sure your 
successful ventures are not publicized: it is only the failures that 
receive publicity. 

Again, I want to reiterate that it seems to me if the Navy Depart- 
ment wants to maintain its prestige, and I recognize it has consider- 
able prestige, that efforts should be made in some way to counteract 
this adverse criticism whether it comes from newspaper articles or 
GAO reports, or wherever it exists, that is part of your responsibility, 
to maintain public relations which are conducive to impressing the 
American taxpayer with the fact that we are getting worthwhile 
results from the dollars which are spent on national defense. 

Will you agree with me? 

Admiral Pirie. Yes, sir; I agree heartily with you. 

If I may say so, I will go back with renewed vigor to try to carry 
out your desires. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you. 

Senator CuHavez. When you were summarizing your statement, 
Admiral Stroop, on page 5 you said: 


Procurement requests of $2,013 million. 


That is the total. Does that include gasoline for the Naval Reserve? 
Admiral Stroop. No, sir; that is not in this appropriation. It 
comes under a different appropriation, sir. 


LOCKHEED ELECTRA 


Senator Cuavez. Now, I have just a few more questions. 

In view of the recent air accidents involving the Lockheed Electra 
and the recent action of the FAA reducing the speed of this aircraft, 
the Electra, to 300 miles per hour, do you intend to go ahead and 
purchase that aircraft without further study? 

Admiral Prete. Sir, we are looking into this accident very carefully 
along with the other one which they had in East Lansing, Tex., less 
than a year ago, which was a similar accident. 

We certainly are keeping track of it and we are going to watch the 
structure of this aircraft. 

If action is indicated to either beef-up this aircraft structurally, or 
it may be that they can’t fix it, to terminate the contract, we would 
take such action. 

Senator Cuavez. Have you any idea, or have any of your personnel 
made an estimate of the speed that the Electra was trav eling at the 
time of the accident? 

Admiral Prete. No, sir; I do not have that exact information. 
They can travel as high as 415 knots and the reduction which the 
FAA, I understand, has made, from the newspaper reports this morn- 
ing, is about 100 knots, which would put the limiting speed at 315 
knots. 

This is to reduce the gust loading in highly turbulent air on the 
aircraft. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. What is that word? 
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Admiral Prrire. Gust loading. 

Admiral Stroop. I would like to add to Admiral Pirie’s information, 
sir, that the airplane we are buying, the P3V, is not the straight com- 
mercial Lockheed Electra. We are having greater streng’h factors 
designed into the military model, so that the planes we are getting 
will have higher strength factors than the commercial model. 

Of course, we are following this whole series of events with a great 
deal of interest and I can assure you, sir, that we are not going to buy 
airplanes about which we have any doubt as regards to their strength. 

Senator CHavez. Now, Admiral Pirie, with reference to your 
statement on page 3, I believe, that Senator Saltonstall asked some 
questions about it ,but I would like to repeat it. Will you tell the 
committee about the number of operating aircraft you funded in 
1958, 1959, 1960, and what you will have in 1961? 

Admiral Prrre. The numbers that we have funded in those years? 

Senator CHavez. Yes. 

Admiral Pirie. In 1960, it was 629. 

In 1959 it was 651. 

In 1958, it was 681. 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE PROGRAM 


Senator Cuavez. How about your antisubmarine warfare program? 
How is it progressing? 

Admiral Prriz. Our antisubmarine warfare program in the air- 
craft field is progressing very well. We are making great improve- 
ments. We think that we have a method of detecting and classifying 
and destroying submarines which is far superior to anything we 
have had up until now. 

We are putting modern equipment into all of the new aircraft 
and are modernizing as many of the older aircraft as we can. All 
of our new aircraft will have this equipment when they are delivered 


CARRYOVER FUNDS 


Senator Cuavez. Admiral Stroop, on page 6 of your statement 
vou made some remarks with reference to the 195 million carryover 
in 1961. Will you kindly detail that for us. 

Admiral Stroop. Yes, sir. 

There were three major elements there totaling $195 million. We 
had $54 million recovered from the termination of the P6M. WNinety- 
nine million dollars from reorientation of the A2F program, that is, 
slowing it down somewhat. Forty-two million dollars came from 
a variety of other minor adjustments. 

Senator CHavez. Thank you. 


REDUCTIONS IN PERSONNEL 


Now, in answer to Senator Ellender who inquired about combining 
the Bureau of Aeronautics and the Bureau of Ordnance, which are 
now under one organization, were you able to make any reduction in 
civilian or military personnel? 

Admiral Stroop. To date, sir, we have made a slight reduction 
in military personnel and the budget request before you contemplates 
a slight reduction in civilian personnel. 
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When can you give us a report on that, sir? 


Senator ELLENDER. Can you tell us how many. You said slight. 

Admiral Stroop. Yes, sir. I believe the figure for military per- 
sonnel is eighteen to date. 

Senator ELLenpER. Out of how many? 


Admiral Stroop. 
Senator CHAVEZ. 
Admiral Stroop. 
Senator CHAVEZ. 
Admiral Srroop. 
Senator CHAVEZ. 


Out of about seven hundred. 

What do you contemplate as to civilian personnel? 
Our estimate today is about two hundred. 

Out of a total of how many? 

Out of about thirty-six hundred. 

Any further questions. 


Thank you so much. 
Admiral] Prrie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator CHAVEZ. 


The next witness is Admiral Beakley. 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION 


STATEMENT OF VICE ADM. WALLACE M. BEAKLEY, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (FLEET OPERATIONS AND READINESS), 
ACCOMPANIED BY REAR ADM. RALPH K. JAMES, CHIEF OF THE 
BUREAU OF SHIPS AND REAR ADM, LOT ENSEY, USN, ASSISTANT 
COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGETS AND REPORTS 


Pp m by activities: 
irect obligations: 


Program and financing 





l | 
| 1959 actual 1960 estimate 1961 estimate 





1. Fiscal years 1956 and prior programs......._- $134, 593,808 | $107, 353, 000 $52, 450, 000 
2. Fiscal year 1957 program. ---_-..-.....--.---- 270, 786, 533 194, 129, 000 131, 491, 000 
3. Fiscal year 1958 program. ................--- 294, 695, 158 174, 004, 000 118, 296, 000 
4, Fiscal year 1959 program .................... 1, 121, 845, 479 482, 609, 000 154, 113, 000 
5. Fiscal year 1960 program. .--.........-..---- 17, 692, 236 | 441, 860, 000 74, 300, 000 
O88) ean epee sleeps: spreader igi 88, 900, 000 1, 098, 250, 000 
6 ee i oicdnccncengdennssindveunddsoncermees ddétekeondiocnah 103, 600, 000 
8. Reserve tools and facilities and production 
I tag PSE ee chr ae eli Raa inns 80, 372 6, 000, 000 3, 500, 000 
9. Shipbuilding administrative expenses----_-_.-- 35, 663, 992 TE ii cienasccetocmnigeinccecall 
10. Electronics major procurement............-- 114, 628, 302 PE MRIGD Maasccdddtstoonms 
Total direct obligations._...........-...-.- 1, 989, 985, 880 1, 672, 000, 000 1, 736, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 
4. Fiscal year 1950 program. .............-...-- 55, 591, 440 23, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 
I , cul cencstencnionavcndanknabaas 31, 500, 000 7, 000, 000 
eS fs oe oo Lhd. Joccdulcddobbdonsstpowtlonscdeuebbonndou 3, 000, 000 
11. Electronics major procurement............-- 13, 102, 740 BD GO GOO hana Svcedancenn 
Total reimbursable obligations. ........... 68, 694, 180 65, 500, 000 14, 000, 000 
Totel CONN S oii k isk wl bee e ccc 2, 058, 680,060 | 1, 737, 500, 000 1, 750, 000, 000 
Financing: 
Comparative transfer to other accounts. -........--.- IID cnn ancl or ce nae a1 cme gai seaiibebene 
Unobligated balance brought forward............--- —994, 257, 720 |—1, 100, 633, 697 —746, 292, 818 
Unobligated balance transferred to “‘Other procure- 
a er ee IIIT AG) nn ole ccnncnencnncnlacncccccncsceena 6, 546, 049 
Unobligated military assistance orders transferred 
to or from (—) other accounts._.............-.---- —2, 916, 208 4, 698, 879 10, 926, 061 
Advance and reimbursments from— 
Military assistance orders_..............---....- —103, 742,733 | —42, 658,000 |..........-----. 
tt lane ieee ateneieeanhocd —11, 948, 623 — 14, 200, 000 —4, 000, 000 
Non-Federal sources (10 U.8.C. 2481, 2665, 2667; 
EN MD had eh nidcta li lansecienbsbne — 369, 571 RON O00 Dk. csniwdmuianie 
Unobligated cai carried forward...............- 1, 100, 633, 697 746, 292, 818 1, 014, 820, 708 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) -_.....- 2, 069, 400,000 | 1, 330, 700, 000 2, 032, 000, 000 
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Object classification 





















































1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION, NAVY 
Total number of permanent positions_-_.-.................---.- 3, 920 4, 184 1, 301 
Average number of all employees- .-........--.-...-..--------- | 3, 608 3, 934 1,219 
Number of employees at end of year. .........-.....--.-----.. | 3, 776 4,110 1, 195 
DWE: SG ORM GE. BOING a nine wo ep ecw ewccnnnwsenncives 6.7 $5, 756 6.8 $5,764 )6.8 $5,756 
Average salary of ungraded positions  . ...-......-....----... $5, 476 $5, 584 $5, 589 
Personal service obligations: bis xu 7 
POINTS DORIRINUE 5 54 5 Ktikeinwecdotcnscdegssdidds scien $23, 242,430 | $24, 620,000 $4, 026, 000 
Other personal services ----.--- ite slik bia akelieetitaisimaeaeaianiael 791, 471 863, 000 187, 000 
Total personal service obligations__...............-.-.-- | 24,033, 901 25, 483, 000 4, 213, 000 
Direct obligations: f 1 as (yey 
a I ao accnscsisabinidoinie aide es etidiamianaia iota } 23, 580, 301 24, 261, 000 3, 135, 000 
Pt NET Fo hd Nee lek thc dase ieclegns pipeleneeoceh baie 845, 955 nee poo cif ee 
Oe ORR OL CN 5 ii. fives aniticninscrngnmtehuies 1, 584, 971 1, 500, 000 950, 000 
a Reeves POP WIOOS = oo ok ok cece eee case ne 259, 072 WOE exh cocoon 
G5. Rents and wiiity eervieus.... ..- <<. 2---2- <5 66606-55555 26, 512 Mh COD ficnmiingiieeenite 
GS. Femibind Ge SOMTOCNOEION. «o.oo ccccccccescocssccceacds 1, 695, 554 EGE Uinncanceademeens 
07 Other contractual services__.............--.--....---- 400, 134,156 | 327,692,000 | 380,000, 000 
1. I ON I iii tin is ctnrenniccicinemnnaainnes 48, 635, 753 38, 340, 000 | 41, 677, 000 
Oy Mpc cut act dcsdudds adinvednetawskekaiatiiae” 1, 468, 714, 395 |1, 251,000,000 | 1,295, 000, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions...............-.- 1, 401, 963 1, 450, 000 188, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities__._........-_------ 38, 793 40, 000 50, 000 
SE ne Se PEE in cin ii cc nncccccummnantneat 8, 925 Tg SEES [nb ctin baie’ 
BR a a eer ee a 926, 350 |1, 647,000,000 | 1,721, 000,000 
Reimbursable obligations: if. 4 
oe SEVEN, . .wiiwcnduncocambaneunmdeeuceeanetane 453, 600 1, 222, 000 1,078, 000 
ih Cr gh) i eect dekbthe 10, 123 250, 000 | 250, 000 
Otter eomtractial Ser Victs qq. ..5.2.0 5 no denne sesseneneee 44, 824, 850 42, 755, 000 9, 000, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_-......-.------------------.--- 1, 251, 050 1, 200, 000 607, 000 
Oe PBS 6 ret c tice ts date duansiasé dukes 22, 127, 377 20, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_-......-...------ 27, 180 73, 000 65, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations...............-...... 68, 694, 180 65, 500, 000 14, 000, 000 
WN IR isco scnicsandusncenmanemmnenii 2, 015, 620, 530 |1, 712, 500,000 | 1,735, 000, 000 
ALLOCATION TO ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
ne GORING soon one cca duasckinecémisasdactasncapanecanaed 43, 059, 530 25, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 
PERE CUNNING isn cSdsccddddsatmatnstadéstnscsseencé 2, 058, 680, 060 |1, 737, 500,000 | 1,750,000, 000 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Beaxuiry. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 
I am Vice Admiral Beakley, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for 
Fleet Operations and Readiness. 


I welcome this opportunity to present the fiscal year 1961 ship- 
building program. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will make a general state- 
ment regarding the SCN program. Rear Admiral James, Chief of 
the Bureau of Ships will then make a statement covering the fiscal 
aspects of this year’s program and the status of the fiscal year 1960 
and prior year programs, with particular emphasis on the funding to 
completion concept which is being initiated this year. Later, at 
your convenience, I would like to use the viewgraph and present the 
fiscal year 1961 program on a ship-by-ship basis. 

In their appearances before this committee, the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Chief of Naval Operations have touched upon some 
of the major aspects of the fiscal year 1961 SCN program; namely, 
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the new funding concept, the size and composition of the program, 
the need for the attack carrier and the reasons why we are asking 
for a conventional powered rather than a nuclear powered one, and 
the strong ASW ‘flavor’ of the program. 
Today I should like to report on the Navy’s overall shipbuilding 
sao and to present the fiscal year 1961 shipbuilding program in 
etal, 


Since a ship is about 4 years building and then is a useful unit of 


the fleet for the next 15 to 20 years, it follows that the Navy must 
develop its shipbuilding programs to meet the needs of the distant, 


as well as the more immediate, future. Obviously no sudden trans- 
formation to a new fleet can be accomplished. We must move for- 
ward to meet long-range objectives in a manner that assures maximum 
fleet readiness at all times. 

Our present and future shipbuilding plans have been developed to 
meet the above objectives. The fiscal year 1961 shipbuilding and 
conversion program is an important increment of the plan to acquire 
the ships we need to perform our tasks as a member of the Nation’s 


defense team. 
Tue THREAT 


The advanced state of the Soviet weapons technology leaves no 
room for doubt as to the necessity for the United States to maintain 
an invulnerable retaliatory capability sufficient to deter general war. 
By their actions in recent years, however, the Communist bloc has 
promoted, or attempted to promote, their interests by actions short 


of all-out war. They can be expected to continue to exploit areas 


of free world weakness. Communist actions can be thwarted and 
large-scale wars averted by having forces ready and able to take such 


action as our national policy requires. 


Tuer Navy’s Jos 


The United States has mutual security commitments with some 40 
nations. The vital connecting link between the United States and 
these nations is the sea. The sea joins us with our friends and pro- 
vides the principal means of projecting U.S. military strength overseas. 
It is the Navy’s job to keep open and protect these vital sealanes and 
in time of war or threat of war to extend this control of the sea to 
objective areas. Under the constant cold-war threat, the Navy must 
be ready to execute these tasks promptly on very short notice. 

Today the Navy has the 6th Fleet deployed in the Mediterranean, 
the 7th Fleet in the Far East, the Ist Fleet in the western Pacific and 
the 2d Fleet in the Atlantic. These fleets are alert forces, ready to 
respond to an emergency quickly and with the degree of force required 
by the situation. ‘They are mobile forces and can be prepositioned as 
circumstances require. They include carrier striking forces, ASW 
forces, and amphibious assault forces and are prepared to strike 
targets on the land, sea, or in the air and to land Marine combat 
troops. 

In the Atlantic we have the antisubmarine defense force, and in the 
Pacific, operating off our west coast and in the Hawaiian area, we 
have the Pacific antisubmarine force. 

All or any part of these powerful fleets and forces can be deployed 
where needed on short notice. 
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Our Future Navy 


Our experiences in recent vears, as well as our strategic studies: 
indicate that for the foreseeable future the Navy will require a force 
level of about the present size in order to do our job. The composition 
of the future Navy, however, will differ in several respects. The 
POLARIS submarine will constitute the Navy’s major nuclear 
deterrent-retaliatory force. Carrier striking forces will continue to 
be the keystone of our control of the sea. They will constitute our 
most powerful weapon for preventing or prosecuting limited war. 
They will contribute, as they now do, to our nuclear deterrent- 
retaliatory capability. In order to counter the Soviet growing under- 
sea threat, our ASW forces will be strengthened by improved detection 
equipment and weapons and by more modern ships. Our amphibious 
forces will be faster, with fewer numbers of ships, but with the same 
or greater troop lift capacity, and a greatly increased vertical assault 
capability, in consonance with this modern concept of amphibious 
operations. 

CuRRENT Stratus oF Our OperatinGa Forces 


There are three factors concerning the ships in our present fleet 
which bear importantly on our determination of the shipbuilding and 
conversion program. ‘These factors are: (1) age, (2) technological 
obsolescence, and (3) inherent limitations on the technological mod- 
ernization of old ships. I will discuss these factors briefly as they 
affect our program. 

Experience has taught us that, considering only the factor of the 
wear and tear of operations, ships approach the end of their capacity 
for economical and reliable operations about as follows: Large ships 
such as carriers and cruisers at about 20 years; destroyers at about 
16 years; submarines at about 13 years 

As of June 30, 1960, the active fleet will consist of 817 ships. Of 
these, about 75 percent are from World War II or prior construction 
programs. These ships are now getting old and, as could be expected, 
are showing their age by developing serious materiel troubles with an 
ever-increasing frequenc y. Hulland machinery are wearing out, with 
an attendant loss in operational reliability. 

Senator CHavez. How far back do you go on modernizing the old 
ships? 

Admiral Breaktey. We started with the 710 class Gearing destroyer 
which was built in 1944. 

(Continuing statement. ) 

We have two methods of attacking this problem: 

1. The modernization and rehabilitation of some of the old ships, 
thus adding some extra vears to their useful life. 

2. New construction. 

In order to utilize the first method to the greatest feasible extent, 
the Navy has developed a fleet rehabilitation and modernization 
(FRAM) program for a selected group of our older ships. This pro- 
gram, phased over a period of 4 vears, began with last year’s budget 
and is designed to extend the useful life of certain ships by a thorough 
rehabilitation of hull and machinery and by giving them modern 
equipment and weapons, thus making them effective combat ships 
again. The most important feature of the fleet rehabilitation and 
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modernization (FRAM) program is that it will convert some of our 
World War II destroyers into effective ASW ships. Those ships re- 
ceiving the most extensive upgrading of combat effectiveness, amount- 
ing to a conversion, are contained in the shipbuilding program. 

Some of our ships, however, cannot be modernized because the 
appropriate weapons system, electronics installations or other required 
changes just cannot feasibly be built into them. For example, our 
latest very long range sonar equipment requires hulls especially de- 
signed for its installation. We have other ships which, because of 
inherent limitations of performance, just cannot measure up to cur- 
rent and future tasks required of them. For example, many of our 
amphibious ships are too slow and lack the ability to handle heli- 
copters. Some of our underway replenishment sbips lack the speed, 
cargo capacity, and handling facilities needed for effective underway 
replenishment operations. Another example of the third factor con- 
tributing to obsolescence of the fleet is found in our /ssexr class attack 
carriers, which, among other things, cannot be given an adequate 
flight deck. Consequently, those sbips that are too worn out to be 
economically rehabilitated, or that cannot receive the equipments re- 
quired to modernize them, or that have inadequate performance capa- 
bilities, must be replaced by new construction. Since we are building 
for our future needs, and it takes a long time to build a ship, we must 
get on each year with a significant part of our ship replacement 
program. 

OBSOLESCENCE PROBLEM 


The magnitude of the obsolescence through age problem which 
faces us with respect to our active fleet may be summarized as follows: 

As of June 1960, our active fleet will consist of 817 ships, about 75 
percent of which are from World War II and prior programs, that is, 
jiscal year 1945 and prior years. Assuming a continuation of the 817 
force level and using the limiting ages previously referred to, the over- 
age situation will develop approximately as follows: 





Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
year 1961 | year 1962 | year 1963 | year 1964 | year 1965 year 1966 


Fiscal 
year 1960 











Number overage. ......-...---- 201 | 243 356 267 301 370 157 
PORGIG 6 o cen sccwcescenecsecors 24.6 29.8 31.4 32.7 36.9 45.3 56. O 


Norte.—Includes inputs from approved FRAM and new construction from fiscal year 1960 and prior 
programs and proposed fiscal year 1961 F RAM and new construction. 


Thus, even after all of ovr known inputs through fiscal vear 1961 
are taken into account, we are still faced with the problem of dealing 
with about 460 ships which will become overage by the end of fiscal 
year 1966. (I should point out that during the ‘long period being con- 
sidered in the above table there may be minor changes i in activations 
which can change the year-to-year figure slightly.) 

We cannot, of course, re place all of these overage ships by 1966, 
and, even if the funds were available, to do so would have the dis- 
advantage of creating the same sort of block obsolescence situation 
some 20 years hence. We should, however, continue with the full 
FRAM program and, in addition, begin significantly larger new con- 
struction programs. 

An annual replacement program of about 41 new ships is required 
to sustain a force level of 817 ships at a suitable level of modernity. 
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In fiscal year 1946 and fiscal vear 1947 we had no new shipbuilding 
programs. Our programs from 1948 through fiscal vear 1960 have only 
averaged about 22 new ships per year. 


FiscaL YEAR 1961 SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION PROGRAM 


The fiscal year 1961 program provides for 20 new construction 
ships, 15 conversions of existing ships, and 1,000 tons of service and 
landing craft. Additionally, it includes $103.6 million for procurement 
of long leadtime items, for the construction of 3 POLARIS submarines, 
3 other nuclear-powered submarines, and the conversion of 14 more 
FRAM destroyers, which we will request in our fiscal vear 1962 build- 
ing program. 

This concludes my general statement. Later I would like to present 
the fiscal vear 1961 program on a ship-by-ship basis. 

Senator Cuavez. Are there any questions now? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Mr. Chairman, | would like to hear Admiral 
James. 

Senator DworsHak. Will we have an opportunity to ask questions 
on this first statement? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. Admiral James, you may proceed. 

Admiral James. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 1 
am pleased to discuss with vou the fiscal year 1961 request for funds 
for the appropriation ‘Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy.” We are 
asking for total new obligational authority of $2,032 million for the 
following purposes: 

(1) $1,416,700,000 to finance the proposed 1961 program; 

(2) $103,600,000 to finance the procurement of critical long-lead- 
ime components for ships to be constructed or converted under future 
programs ; 

(3) $511,700,000 for additional requirements for currently author- 
wed programs (fiscal year 1952 to fiscal year 1960). 

Shipbuilding administrative expenses, formerly included in this 
appropriation, are now provided for in “Operation and maintenance, 
Navy.” In addition, the major electronic procurement program, pri- 
marily associated with active fleet requirements, is now included with 
“Other procurement, Navy.” 

Vice Admiral Beakley will provide a comprehensive description of 
the types and operational characteristics of = ships in the 1961 
program. I will speak about three other areas: progress to date on 
the 1960 and prior year programs, the end -cost budgeting concept, 
and measures taken to provide better control over costs. 


1960 AND Prior YEAR PROGRAMS 


AWARDS 


All ships and craft in the 1952-59 programs have been awarded 
except for an experimental landing craft in the 1957 program. Award 
of the 1960 program is proc eeding. 

During fiscal year 1960, 5 guided missile destroyers from the 1959 
program were awarded, making a total of 18 of this important anti- 
submarine warfare type now being constructed. The last three of 
the four POLARIS submarines added by the Congress to the 1959 
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program were awarded on July 1, 1959, the first having been started 
earlier in the year, making a total of nine POLARIS or SSB(N)’s 
completed or in process. ; 

In the 1960 program, all eight FRAM destroyer modernizations 
have been awarded, as well as three conversions of auxiliary types. 
New construction awards made to date in this program have been 
an amphibious transport (dock), an amphibious assault ship, a sub- 
marine tender, and a service craft. During the next 5 months, 12 
more ships—3 guided missile destroyers, 4 nuclear attack submarines, 
2 destroyer escorts, 1 submarine chaser (hydrofoil), 1 oceanographic 
research ship, and 1 special minesweeper—are to be awarded. Also 
to be awarded in this period are five craft, including the landing craft 
in the 1957 program. The remaining five ships in the 1960 program- 
three guided missile frigates, one escort research ship, and one guided 
missile cruiser conversion—are not planned for award, and their funds 
have been reprogramed to other ships. In summary for the 1960 
program: 15 ships and craft awarded to date, 16 more planned in 
the next 5 months, and 5 not planned for award. 


DELIVERIES 


Several important “firsts provide the highlights of sbip deliveries 
in fiscal year 1960: (1) Delivery of George Washington, the first 
POLARIS submarine, in December. This ship was completed in 29 
months, the shortest building period for any nuclear powered sub- 
marine built to date. Delivery of this ship (to be joined by one of 
her sister ships later in fiscal year 1960) will add significantly to our 
deterrent capability; (2) delivery of Dewey, a guided missile frigate, 
in December (9 months ahead of schedule), marks completion of the 
first new construction guided missile surface ship; (3) delivery of 
Perry, expected in April, will signal completion of the first FRAM 
Mark 1 modernization. Other deliveries this year include conven- 
tional- and nuclear-powered submarines, additional guided missile 
frigates, and five guided missile cruiser conversions. A total of 18 
new construction ships and 9 conversions will complete in fiscal 
year 1960. 

Delivery of 29 ships from new construction is expected in fiscal 
year 1961. These are primarily warships, and represent delivery of 
the largest number in this category—by a wide margin—since the 
World War II period. Among the deliveries will be 2 Forrestal 
class aircraft carriers—Kitty Hawk and Constellation—that will make 
a total of 6 with the fleet; Long Beach, a nuclear-powered guided 
missile cruiser and the first nuclear surface ship to be completed (as 
of February 1, 1960, this ship was 65 percent complete); 4 more 
POLARIS submarines; 14 guided missile frigates and destroyers: 
6 nuclear attack submarines; and 2 minesweepers. ‘Twelve conver- 
sions (including six additional FRAM Mark 1 modernizations) will 
also complete. These 41 ships are indeed expected to make a signifi- 
cant contribution to fleet strength. 

Other progress: The remaining nuclear-powered surface ships are 
expected to complete in fiscal year 1962. The nuclear carrier, 
Enterprise, was 55 percent complete as of February 1, 1960, and 
delivery is expected abead of the original schedule, in spite of the 
effects of the steel strike. The nuclear-powered guided missile 
frigate, Bainbridge, was 20 percent complete on February 1. 
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dd END-COST BUDGETING 


's I would now like to give a brief explanation of end-cost budgeting 


and some of the problems which caused us to budget on this new 











on basis. 
B. In the past, ship costs were estimated initially at the then-current 
pn prices and in accordance with the design concepts approved at that 
D- time. No allowance was included for labor and material cost in- 
12 creases or for future design changes and developments which inevi- 
Ss; tably occur during the very lengthy period from the point of initially 
G programing a ship to its completion. 
SO After presentation to the Congress of initial estimates made under 
ft the old concept, we often experienced major characteristics changes, 
ra concept evolvement and equipment development, increased labor and 
ed material costs, and refinement of estimates. The results of these 
ds factors in shipbuilding programs produced the need to: 
60 (a) Request each year from the Congress large amounts of new 
in obligational authority to complete prior year programs. 
(b) Delay or defer award of new ships until further funds are 
provided. 
(c) Cancel previously awarded ships. 
-_ _At this point I would like to deviate from my statement, Mr. 
at Chairman, because this subject is of considerable importance and on 
99 COS which there must be a complete understanding. I would like to 
ys show you why this particular procurement program is different from 
of the military procurement programs which deliver types of hardware 
ar in less time. a ee 
te, (Chart entitled “Chronology of events for a new combatant ship” 
he follows:) 
of 
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DETERMINATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


The customer for the Navy ships is, of course, the operating force. 

The operating force commander determines the requirements for 
ships to fulfill the operational commitments that he must carry on 
Therefore, the concept of a ship starts with the statement of these 
concepts and requirements by the operating force at a time which we 
would like to consider to be the first year of the whole cycle to plan, 
build, deliver and finally cost out all of the expense incident to that 
ship. Based on this statement the Bureau of Ships, in collaboration 
with our Ships Characteristic Board, requires a period varying from 
6 months to a year to arrive at a set of acceptable characteristics 
which are then adopted and converted at the same time or subse- 
quently into what we term a preliminary design. 


BUDGET PROCEDURE 


Now, at this point we have to be concerned with the inclusion of 
this ship in the preparation of the budget. At the time we are pre- 
paring the budget we have had one problem that has constantly been 
before us. Having made an estimate of cost at budget preparation 
time, there must be at the proposed time of award funds available, 
not otherwise obligated, within the moneys that have been appro- 
priated, to fully fund the completion of that ship on the terms of esti- 
mates that we make at the time of award. We therefore must review 
the total funds that are available which have not been specifically 
obligated for a in prior year programs and ships awarded from 
the current year program, to assure ourselves that there is money 
avitilable to fund fully this and all other ships with which we are going 
forward at the time of the award. 

But more than a year before, we started preparing estimates. These 
were the estimates of the concept as it had evolved up to that time. 
Thence we proceed through the preliminary design and, in the next 
phase, we develop a more formal! set of contract plans and a full de- 
scription of the ship that we have in mind, which constitute the basis 
on which we can receive bids on a competitive basis. Now, about 
September of the year in which we have started our budgeting, we are 
locked in with the estimates of cost for not only the new program but 
the modified estimates - cost for all of the earlier ships that have been 
authorized in prior year programs. So we go forward then essen- 
tially from September of the year before we present you the budget and 
include estimates of cost as of that time. When we receive your 
action on the appropriation several things can start immediately. 
But even before that time, because of the normal sequence of ship- 
building events, we often have many items of major equipment which, 
to be available to go into the ship at the appropriate time in its con- 
struction period, have to be bought before the authorization of that 
ship is granted. his is why eac h year we have been coming to you 
and you have acceded to our requests to give us advance funding 
for certain of the so-called long leadtime items. Here in this chart 
reference you can see the need for this in point of view of time. 
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NEGOTIATION FOR AWARD OF SHIP CONTRACTS 


So at this point (about the beginning of the fiscal year), then, we 
have your appropriation. Shortly after, we start the negotiation for 
the award of ships either by competitive bids between these qualified 
builders in the private industry or by assignments to our naval 
shipyards. The time thereafter that it takes to deliver that ship 
varies importantly for different types of ships. I put a few samples 
on the right-hand side of the chart here to give you a feel for the time 
interval involved between the award of a contract and the actual 
delivery of the ship. 

Now, all during this period, which can be as much as 53 months 
for a carrier or as little as 34 months for a minesweeper, and also 
during the period that transpires from the time we locked up our 
budget, there are new weapon developments that are occurring, 
there are new cone epts of ship design that are coming from our research 
and from our design studies. These constitute modification to the 
estimated cost of a ship if we were to embrace them in the ship that 
we would build. Because of the very long time from the start of 
construction, actually a greater time from the start of concept until 
that ship is in service, we must apply to the maximum extent possible 
all of these major and significant developments or else we will be 
delivering ships that are in fact obsolescent as they come finally 
into service. 

Here, then, is why, vear after year under the old system of budget- 
ing, we have had to come back to you and we have had to ask you for 
money to permit the accomplishment of these improvements in design, 
these changes in the concept of the ship and the development of new 
hardware. We have been, in effect, like a racing crew that has up to 
now been looking at the problem from the point of view of the oarsmen 
in that shell looking backward at where we have been. This new 
concept proposes to put us in the coxswain’s seat where for the first 
time we are able to predict on the basis of known developments that 
are in process in weaponry, in hull, machinery, and electronics areas. 
We are able to give you for the first time, under the new concept, 
our estimate of cost of what that ship will require to completely 
deliver it with all of these developments that are expected to occur 
during the budget and the building period of the ship. 

Now, that in a nutshell is what we have in mind in this program. 
It is in my opinion a very worthwhile position for us to be able to 
come to you and say to you now, as we are doing in the 1961 appro- 
priation request, ‘‘Here is the price that we think this ship will cost 
to the final period not only of delivering that ship into the fleet but 
during the additional 27-month period, which in effect is a guarantee 
period, during which time defects that might have been built into the 
ship im either machinery or design are corrected. And finally each 
ship under the terms of this appropriation returns to a shipyard to 
have the last of these defects corrected at a point roughly 2 years 
after it has first been delivered into the fleet. 
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END-COST CONCEPT 


So we are talking about the estimates of cost that run from a period 
when we look in our budget in September of the first year of the cycle 
to a time that could be as much as 8 years beyond. This is why this 
new concept, this end-cost concept, as we term it, including provision 
for these developments that occur, for the improvement in technology 
that develops as we go through, for conceptual changes, and for 
estimated increases in the material and labor cost, gives you for the 
first time a full look at what you are committing yourselves to when 
you accept our program. It is on that basis that we feel very frankly 
and firmly that we are now able to state to you that with the accept- 
ance of this concept of budgeting we will have no further need to 
come before you year after year, as we have done in the past, with 
requests for up to $260 million, or $270 million, to fund for ship cost 
estimates that have grown for ships not then under consideration, but 
those that had previously been awarded. We will not have to indulge 
in the practice that is required of us in this particular budget, of 
canceling out five ships that were authorized in the 1960 budget in 
order to apply those assets to meet this problem of final cost to com- 
plete. We believe we will hereafter not be required either to cancel 
ships or significantly defer ships. We can award them all in the year 
that they are authorized for award, assuming, of course, that the 
design and every other feature is ready, and we believe that from here 
on now you are going to get a real picture of what the problem is. 


CONTROL OF COST 


A number of programs have been instituted to control costs and to 
obtain more and better productive work from each shipbuilding dollar. 
Among the most significant of these are: 

(a) A quarterly review of ship cost adjustments to provide a 
reappraisal of the shipbuilding program in light of the most current 
information available. The results of this review are submitted to top 
management so that timely and appropriate action can be taken if 
problems develop. 

It is on this basis that we have generated this program with the full 
collaboration of the Secretary of the Navy and Assistant Secretary of 
Defense MeNeil, before he left the Federal service. We have, of 
course, an obligation hereafter that I might just as well speak to you 
at this point as later. 

By this device we have funds that are not themselves known at 
the specific instance to be required for a particular piece of hardware. 
We know that developments in the various fields I have mentioned 
are going to come along. So you can properly ask us how we are 
going to administer these dollars that are in effect being put in escrow 
awaiting the action to achieve these developments which we predict 
are going to occur. 

We are going to do it on a double budget. We will have a budget 
that will be presented to you, and which represents our best engineer- 
ing judgment the cost of the ship to the end. 

Then I will operate in the Bureau of Ships to restrict the people who 
actually administer these programs to a reduced budget that will 
provide only for specifically authorized and _ specifically known 
requirements of the moment. 
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As these new things come along, then those funds will be augmented. 

The reduced budget, if you will, will be augmented by my releasing 
some of the funds on a piecemeal basis as required and putting them 
into the hands of those who are actually charged with the specific 
responsibility for administering the various portions of the shipbuilding 
and conversion programs. 

I would now like to return to my statement, if | may, to read some 
of the other programs that we have instituted—— 

Senator ELLENDER. Admiral, let us say that you will build six ships. 
Based on your presentation you give us the total cost of those ships. 

Admiral James. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, when are you going to get the money? 
Are you going to ask for the whole amount? 

Admiral James. We are asking for the whole amount in the budget. 

Each year for the succeeding programs we will ask for the whole 
amount of the new program at the time of budget submission. 

Senator ELLeNpER. That money will be actually. appropriated, 
but used over a period of, say, 4 to as many as 8 years, as you have 
just pointed out? 

Admiral James. Exactly. 

Senator CHAvez. You may proceed. 

Admiral James. I would like to proceed with page 6 of my state- 
ment regarding other cost control programs. 


SUCCESSIVE STEPS IN PROGRAM 


(Continuing statement :) 

(b) A requirement that naval shipyards submit their initial ship- 
building estimates on a more comprehensive basis than formerly. 
This revised technique is expected to improve the accuracy of the 
initial estimate and to provide a base from which any changes must be 
justified. It is considered that this program will largely eliminate the 
occurrence of significant cost increases late in the construction period. 

(c) A Change Review Board, composed of Bureau of Ships flag 
officers, who review all proposed changes to ships under construction, 
and balance the improvement to operational capability against the 
added cost of the change. The Board is also in the process of review- 
ing specifications already approved with a view toward possible elim- 
ination of items which contribute marginally to the fundamental 
mission of the ships. 

(d) A series of meetings between top executives of the shipbuilding 
and ship component manufacturing industries and the Chief, Bureau 
of Ships, to develop new ways of obtaining more mileage from the 
shipbuilding dollar. 

(e) The establishment of the Ship Cost Analysis Panel last vear. 
This special panel, composed of several senior officers within the 
Bureau of Ships, conducted a study over a 7-month period to develop 
ways and means of reducing shipbuilding costs without affecting the 
quality of our ships. As a result of the panel’s findings, a number 
of actions ure being taken to change procedures with a view toward 
stretching the shipbuilding dollar. 

The proposed 1961 shipbuilding program is considered sound. 
Contingent upon the appropriation of the necessary funds, modern 
ships urgently required will be built and delivered to the active fleet. 
Further, with the adoption of the end-cost concept of shipbuilding 
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budgeting, it is expected that all approved programs will be completed 
within the funds appropriated and in orderly fashion without deferrals 
and cancellations. 

I might add here that the review by top management includes that 
of the Secretary of the Navy, and Mr. Franke has made a commit- 
ment which I am sure will ‘extend to all branches of the Congress, 
that these data will be available for review as appropriate here in 
Congress. 

ENp Cost BUDGETING FOR AIRCRAFT 


Senator Cuavez. Now, Admiral, vou described your new system 
of end cost budgeting for ships. Why do you not do that for air- 
craft? 

Admiral James. My answer must, of course, be colored from the 
point of view of one charged with the shipbuilding. Their problem, 
however, does not involve this tremendously long period of time. 
This is why so far, at least, there has been no indicated need by the 
Navy’s Secretary to apply this concept to other than the shipbuilding 
program. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir. 


FUNDING OF POLARIS PROGRAM 


Admiral Beakley, you have made reference to POLARIS. Would 
you place in the record a summary of the funding of the POLARIS 
program to date, by appropriation act, showing the original request in 
the budget and the amount and number provided by Congress? 

Admiral Beak.ey. I will, sir. 

(The requested POLARIS funding information follows:) 


{In millions] 





Budget Appro- Budget Appro- 
request to! priation request to) priation 
Congress | Congress 
Fiscal years 1956 and 1957: | |, Fiseal year 1960: | 
R&DN_-- Se $36. 2 $36. 2 RDT&E. $220. 0 $220. 0 
SCN eh bien 124.0 24.0 SON... 554.0 54.0 
S&FN...... : 1.5 1.5 POAN 314.0 314.0 
POAN.... Veer 6.3 6.3 ARPN : 
Pha neaseen Suan 25.0 25. 0 MCON. 1.3 1.4 
S&FN 16.3 16.3 
2 , 93.1 93, 1 SWON. 3.0 3.0 
Fiscal year 1958: 
R&DN_-.-. $90. 2 $90. 2 Total ' whee 611.6 611.7 
a 2 378.4 378. 4 Fiscal year 1961 
S&FN : 1.7 17 RDT&E. $373. 6 
POAN.. ‘ 47.5 47.5 SCN 6 378. 0 
MCON.... ea ; 15.0 15.0 PAMN.. 149. 6 
OPN 13.4 
pe ee 532.7 MCON 11.6 
Fiscal year 1959: O&MN 26.0 
R&DN $282. 0 
SCN ‘744.7 Total ‘ 952. 2 
S&FN 5. 2 
POAN 297. 2 
ARPN... a3 
MCON.... 9 40.0 410.0 
SWON 5.5 7.1 
Total whos 767.2 1, 376. 2 





(Notes indicate ‘the number of SSBN, TM nders or other ships. F unds in excess of the unit cost is s for 
price adjustments, ete. 


1 Systems support. 

23 SSB(N) and EAG 154 (weapons systems test ship). 

$2 SSBC(N) and advance funding. 

44 additional SSBN added to the 2 SSBN requested, for a total of 6 in fiscal year 1959 and 1 submarine 
tender (AS) conversion. 

5 $54 M is for long leadtime items for 3 SSBN in fiscal year 1961, Also, asubmarine tender (AS) is included 
in fiscal year 1960 program but funded with prior year assets. 

63 SSB(N) and long leadtime items for 3 SSB(N) in fiscal year 1962. 
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ANNUAL REPLACEMENT PROGRAM 


Senator CHavez. Further on page 9 you indicate that an annual 
replacement program of about 41 ships was required. You indicate 
that the budget contains funds for 20 new ships and 15 conversions. 
Do the 41 ships include conversions? 

Admiral Braktey. No, sir. For 817 ships with a full life of 20 

years, vou divide that by 20 and you come out with about 41. 
" You see, by this FRAM program, we are endeavoring not to have 
a big area of block obsolescence hit us again. There is also the ques- 
tion of cost of new ships versus getting an 8-year extension on a FRAM 
ship at a more reasonable cost. 

Senator Cuavez. You indicate funds for 20 new ships and 15 con- 
versions. Would that not make you short 21 by 1961? 

Admiral BrakLey. Twenty-one new ships short. 


FUNDS REQUIRED FOR 4I-SHIP PROGRAM 


Senator Cuavez. Will you indicate for the record the additional 
funds required for the 41? 

Admiral Breaktey. | am sorry, sir. 

Senator CHavez. How much additional would you need for a 41- 
ship program? 

Admira! Brak.tey. We will provide that for the record, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


‘Additional 21 ‘new’ ship list’’ (not in order of priority) 


Type No. | End cost in ype | No. | End cost in 
SCN SCN 
ASW: Millions POLARIS: Millions 

DDG , es ae Hae 3 $133. 5 SSB(N ae bee a2 6 $645. 1 
SS(N). Sern egal a 2 114. 2 AS(F BM) , 1 55. 0 
DE sil teil is aes 6 144.0 Amphibious: LPD.. ital ig l 4i. 4 
PC(HD neni ] 6.0 — 
AGOR..-. ; uaa 1 1.9 TOG soo ssecckescest 21 1, 14. 1 


TYPE OF SHIPS 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Following up that question of the chairman, 
Admiral, those remaining ships have got to be of the type vou believe 
should go into that 41 program? 

Admiral BrEakuLey. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Otherwise it would not mean anything? 

Admiral Brakury. That is right, sir. 

I can assure you they will be mainly in the destroyer and other 
ASW types, sir. 


REPLACEMENT LEVEL 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Now, tf you had the st ships so as to Main- 
tain the 817 ships that you have this vear it 1 operation, will that 
continue, will that replacement rate of 41 ships continue, or will it get 
greater because of your increasing number of ships that are becoming 
obsolete? 

Admiral Beak.ry. Actually, the 41 ships relates to maintaining the 
force level in the future of about 817 ships. 
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Senator SALTONSTALL. So that will maintain the 817 running on 
to 1989° 

Admiral Bgeakuey. That is right. 

Senator SaALToNsSTALL. Admiral Burke told us at the rate of ob- 
solescence and rate of replacement and modernization we would not 
have any fleet by 1980. I will not ask vou to correct the statement 
of Admiral Burke, but does that 41 ships replacement offset that 
statement of Admiral Burke? 

Admiral Beakuey. It would, sir. 

Senator SALToNsTALL. You have only had 21 average in the period 
of 1948 through 1960, and none in 1947 and 1948. Are you going to 
overcome that by getting the 41? 

Admiral BEAKLrEy. No. It would take some more, sir, because, for 
example, in my charts I show this 457 becoming overage in 1966. 
That is only 6 years from now. 

So this would take some 70 ships a year to stop this, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Could you put in the record the amount 
that you believe must be new ships or modernized in the same period 
of time that you put in your statement there? 

Admiral Beak.ey. To overcome this condition? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. To overcome and keep a modernized fleet 
of 817. 

Admiral BEAKuey. Yes, sir; and it is not straight arithmetic. 

Senator SAtTonsTALL. I think that is very important. Then we 
can go into the question of funds later if we want to. 

Admiral Braktey. I shall be glad to. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

Assuming an average life of 20 years, 817 divided by 20, or about 41 new ships 
er year are needed to Maintain a force level of 817 ships on a continuing basis. 

hus, if our present active fleet of 817 ships were in an adequate state of moder- 
nity, annual replacement progra™s of 2bout 40 to 41 new ships per year would 
maintain it in that condition. About 75 percent of the 817 ships of our June 30, 
1960, inventory, however, are from fiscal year 1945 and prior years’ programs; 
and from fiscal year 1948 through fiscal year 1960 our programs have averaged 
only 22 new ships per year. In order to overcome this condition, programs aver- 
aging about 60 new ships per year during the period in question (fiscal year 1961 
66), plus the continuation of the FRAM program, would be required. This would 
enable the replacement of about 20 additional old ships per vear and upgrade 
modernity of the fleet, while maintaining the force level at 817 ships. 


FRAM PRoGRAM 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Now, I just have two more questions, 
Admiral. 

Is there not more than one FRAM program? 

Admiral Beak.ey. Yes, there is, sir. 

Senator SALToNsSTALL. There are two FRAM programs? 

Admiral Beakley. Yes. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. Why do you mention only one? 

Admiral Braxury. Because this is the only one which is so expen- 
sive as to come into the area of a conversion, sir. If we spend beyond 
a certain amount of money in modernizing a ship, there is a certain 

oint in here where it becomes a conversion and we are required by 
love to go to the Congress to get authorization to do this. 

Otherwise, we can make minor changes and some repairs under the 
operation and maintenance program. This is where the FRAM Mark 
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II program, as we call it, is included, in our operation and maintenance 
budget. 

Senator SaLtronstTaLuL. So the FRAM II program is something 
that you do not have to come to Congress for? 

Admiral Jones. We were before you, Mr. Senator, with the re- 
quirement of the FRAM II program in the Navy operation and main- 
tenance appropriation hearing about 10 days ago. 


SHIPS DROPPED FROM PROGRAM 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Now, you say that five ships that were 
authorized have been dropped to help pay up for the changes in cost. 
Do you plan to leave those out indefinitely? 

Admiral Brakuey. It is a question, Senator Saltonstall, at the 
present time. 

For example, three of them are frigates. There are three frigates 
in the 1961 program and they are costed in here. One is an experi- 
mental research escort ship, plans for which were not ready in fiscal 
year 1960. 

So that one is funded for again. It will be the only one of its type. 

But the cruiser conversion and those three frigates are types of 
ships that we will continually come in for. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. They are deferred rather than dropped. 

Admiral Beakuey. For authorization purposes, but each year now 
we are required to come to the Congress for authorization as well, 
so it makes no difference. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Wait a minute. I did not get that. You 
say it makes no difference? 

Admiral Braxtry. What I mean is that we have to come in for 
funds. We have taken their funds and applied them to increased 
costs of other ships. 

BASIC AUTHORIZATION 


Now, the law next year will be slightly different. This is the last 
year that we don’t have to come in for authorization for every ship 
that we ask for, so you may say you have authorized ships and we 
deferred them. If we wanted to build them next year, we could leave 
them out of the program, but we would have to get the money for them. 

The new law means there is no back tonnage authorization left. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I don’t know whether the chairman remem- 
bers it or not, and I do not recall, but did we pass a law last year saying 
that you were authorized to build any type of ship you wanted within 
the appropriation? 

Admiral Breakiey. No, sir; we have to come to vou for every type 
of ship. You remember on warships we had a great big standing 
backlog of tonnage. That has been wiped out now, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. | understand now. 

Now, I thought that Admiral James, for whom I have the utmost 
respect, made a terrific statement here, if I may say so, Admiral, on 
page 5, when you say under item 4: 

Hereafter there will be no requirement for ship cancellations due to cost 
adjustments. 


Are you confident that you can live up tojthat statement? 
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Admiral James. Admiral Burke and Secretary Franke have indi- 
cated the design of the gallows that I will swing from, sir, if this does 
not in fact de velop. 


VALIDITY OF LONG-TERM ESTIMATE 


Senator SALTonsTALL. Are you able to tell this committee, headed 
by this distinguished chairman, that you are going to be able to 
estimate 3 years ahead the exact cost of a ship that is going to be 
completed, have no extras and no changes in cost, no changes in 
anything, over a 3-year period of time? 

Will not either one or two things happen? 

You are going to ask for a lot more money than you need and then 
you will lose track of that mone y, or else you are not going to ask for 
enough and we are going to have ‘to appropriate some more. 

I cannot conceive of the fact you can estimate $280 million for an 
aircraft carrier, which I see already has gone up to $293 million, and 
keep it accurate 3 years ahead of time. 

Admiral James. We are making you almost that exact promise, 
Mr. Senator. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You are making it to the committee. 

Admiral James. I would like to give you a little bit of the philosophy 
as to why we feel this is possible. Certainly in the record of our past 
performance you are entitled to your doubts, sir, but I tried to draw 
the comparison of our being required to look backward under this 
system that we have lived with. We have been able all of the time 
to make a forward-looking estimate, and we have done so. We have 
made some terrifically precise estimates just in these terms of reference 
that are bothering you right at this moment. But the very nature 
of the rules under which we have been operating prevented us from 
applying this forward look because we were required never to antici- 
pate the requirements beyond that which was immediately before us. 

We have every confidence that we will do this. Now each vear 
as we come before you there will be a balancing of the books before 
you for cost adjustments within a given program. 

None of us is confident that for each and every ship in the given 
program we are going to be able to make such a precise estimate. 

3ut within, as in ‘this case, a $1} billion shipbuilding program, and if 
Admiral Beakley’s persuasiveness gets us a larger program hereafter, 
within these multiple programs, we believe, indeed, sir, that we can 
give you precise estimates, and where we have not realized the pre- 
dicted increases, it will be brought to your attention so that any 
excesses may be applied to the new program that we are asking you 
to approve. 

In the case of where we have underestimated, only in the case of 
major military characteristics would we bring the item back before 
you and say here is a tremendous new missile development, for 
example, that has to be applied to this particular cruiser conversion, 
the price teg is roughly $20 million, will you please authorize us to 
undertake this? 

On other changes within the terms of reference of modification, 
developments, and lesser improvements, we will live within these 
figures by edict and by administrative control. 
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ORIGINAL REQUEST 


Senator CHavez. Admiral Beakley, how does the budget compare 
with your original request? 

Admiral BeakLey. Through the whole year and so forth, Senator, 
we came in with a budget originally that was of the order of $2 billion 
for ships. This one is now at $1.5. 

Senator CHavez. How many ships? 

Admiral BeakLey. Twenty-nine new ships and 15 conversions 
were in our original request. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

Senator Smith, do you have any questions? 

Senator SmiruH. Yes, I have one, Mr. Chairman. 


CHANGES IN CONSTRUCTION PLANS 


I am not quite sure that I understood you, Admiral, when you 
answered Senator Saltonstall about the agreement with Admiral 
Burke on these costs. I would like to ask what have you done witb 
the architects and engineers who make frequent changes during 
construction periods. 

Admiral James. That is a very searching question. 

We have what I have termed in my statement the senior officers 
change review board. ‘These are all of the flag officers of the Bureau 
of Ships except myself who are endowed with some particular ob- 
noxious personalities to consider all of these suggested improvements 
and to be as hard boiled about them as it is possible to be. 

Since the creation of this change group, in excess of $30 million worth 
of intended costs have been struck out of the ships for which they were 
intended and this board is in full existence to do the herd riding on the 
problem that is in your mind. 

Senator Smita. Of course, those changes come about in the interest 
of progress and very well, I am sure, but I do not see how you can 
determine just what that is going to be during the 3 or 4 or 5 years 
required for the building of the ship. 

Admiral James. By reviewing each and every ship type that we 
have built since the beginning of World War II, we have arrived at a 
value of these developments that have traditionally occurred and we 
have applied these kinds of numbers in projecting the cost for improve- 
ment. 

FUNDS FOR SHIPBUILDING PROGRAMS 


Senator Smiru. Mr. Chairman, I have one observation to make. It 
seems to me, Admiral Beakley, and Admiral James, that Congress 
has always responded and responded very generously to the requests 
of the Navy particularly for appropriations. 

I am somewhat disturbed by page 9 of Admiral Beakley’s state- 
ment, when he states that: 

In fiscal year 1946 and 1947 we had no new shipbuilding programs. Our 
programs from 1948 through fiscal year 1960 have only averaged about 22 ships 
per vear. 

I would like you to make it very clear for the record that that was 
not because Congress did not appropriate the full amount and more 
that the Navy asked for. Am I correct in that? 
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Admiral Brakuey. I cannot speak historically on that, Mrs. Smith, 
but I will put it in the record. 

Senator Smiru. Will you, if you please? 

Admiral Beaxkuey. Yes. 

Senator Smitu. It would seem to me if the Navy had requested 
any ships in 1946 and 1947, that there would have been some built. 

Admiral Brakury. Yes, you remember this was a time when the 
United Nations was going to solve all our problems, and we had some 
3,000 or more ships in the Navy of recent construction. 

So we were coming down in size and we had more ships than we 
could foresee we would ever need. 

Senator Smita. Mr. Chairman, I would ask that Admiral Beakley 
provide for the hearings a clear statement with regard to the programs 
from 1946 on through this average of 22 ships a year so that there will 
be no misunderstanding as to where, if there was any blame, where 
the blame should be and not to those of us who have supported the 
full appropriations and more for the Navy through the years. 

Admiral BEAKkLeEy. Yes. 

Senator SaLronstaLL. That in my opinion, Admiral Beakley, 
should require the number of ships, the appropriation requested and 
the amount of appropriation. 

Admiral Brak.tey. Yes, sir; I can do this. 

Senator Cuavez. We eenerally try to give you more than you 
ask for. 

Senator SmitH. I am sure that those of us who are sitting here at 
the table at the moment, have so voted. 

I would like the record to be very clear so that there will not be 
any accusations made in shipbuilding such as are being made in some 
of the aircraft. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Amounts requested and appropriated for Navy shipbuilding programs, fiscal years 
1946-60 


{In thousands] 

















| Requested Appropriated 
| | 
Fiscal year Number of ships | Number of ships 
Amount Amount 
New con- | Conver- New con- | Conver- 
struction sion struction sion 

ee —| - meme ———_ — = mil - 
EE ee ee ee re None None None None None None 
a es None None None None None None 
ded onc dive netadsanse 10 16 $290, 420 10 16 $290, 420 
a a la a ri aes 6 | 17 285, 900 6 17 285, 900 
et Ge | 2 10 | 250, 474 | 2 10| 259, 474 
hk tit bemeaihevnégddnadete 28 174 609, 600 | 28 174 609, 600 
an tane theaaeantadiindey | 54 210 | 1,933, 079 5A 210 | 1, 983, 079 
BN baw Shc do cbdadddtuewletent 70 10 | 1, 285,016 40 4 720, 239 
1954_____ ih eh Os eth i 19 7| 793,326 | 19 7 793, 326 
late taonigheenesdapersve | 30 17 | 1,109, 265 | 30 17| 1,114, 265 

26 28 | 1,339, 186 26 | 28 1, 339, 186 

23 23 1, 365, 750 23 23 1, 365, 750 

21 10 | 1, 851, 000 21 | 10 1, 780, 365 

21 7 1, 495, 655 | 25 | 8 1, 969, 555 

18 13 | 1, 343, 905 | 18 13 1, 276, 405 








Nores.—A. This table includes funds for new programs and increases in old programs. In the 
increase and replacement of naval vessels, hull and machinery, construction of ships, ordnance for new 
construction, shipbuilding and conversion, ordnance for shipbuilding and conversion; it also includes 
reimbursements applied to these programs. 

B. Small service and landing craft are excluded from the ship totals. 
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CLARIFICATION OF CANCELLATION STATEMENT 


Senator DworsHak. Admiral James, you were present a couple of 
weeks ago when | asked for some clarification of the cancellation 
statement which was issued about a month ago by Admiral Burke. 
You said that subsequently you would be testifying on the procure- 
ment and you would give us some information. Now can you do 
this at this time? I think you have already given us some explana- 
tion, but you may have some more to say. 

Admiral James. The other day, Senator Dworshak, you spoke to 
$106 million. I am going to take the liberty of correcting you. 1 
believe you were speaking to $306 million, which I have subsequently 
understood was the subject of your conversation with Admiral Burke. 

Senator DworsHak. No, I think 106 was the figure that appeared 
in the press at that time and when Admiral Burke announced the 
cancellation or deferment. Iam sure that it was cancellation. 

Admiral James. I have also looked up the news article you referred 
to, sir, and it says 306. 

Senator Dworsuak. I thought it was 106. I read some articles, 
one in the Wall Street Journal. I am sure it said 106. You go 
ahead. 

Admiral James. That is why I have chosen to build my story 
around the 306 rather than the 106 which really threw us for a loss. 
But the 306 is a little worse figure anyhow to explain than the 106. 
This was in connection with the Navy’s intent at that time to defer 
five ships for which the Congress had appropriated $306 million in 
the 1960 Appropriation Act. 

Now, subsequently, by virtue of the administrative adjustment.of 
funds, the Comptroller of the Navy authorized the price of these 
ships to grow to $317 million, which was the figure for those same 
‘ive ships that was in the budget at the time we were considering this 
entire problem of cost adjustment to end cost concept. 

Now during the period of the preparation of the budget for ships 
mn the 1960 and earlier programs, we had a $307 million rise in cost, 
which was offset almost exactly by the $306 million that grew to 
$317 million. Then within the new concept which is now in the 
budget before you, a total requirement existed which was offset. in 
part by the deferral of these five ships and the balance of $511 million 
is the number in the appropriation request before you. 

If I failed to find your $106 million, because in fact I should have 
found it, sir, I will do some more research, but I would like to think 
that it is in fact the Wall Street Journal story and your discussion with 
Admiral Burke about it. 

Senator DworsHak. I am primarily concerned in trying to ascertain 
whether, because of increased costs, it will be necessary to cancel out 
eventually the building of these five ships. 

Now what you have actually explained is that they may be deferred 
but not canceled. 

Admiral James. As Admiral Beakley mentioned, in the new 1961 
program that you are now considering, the three guided missile frigates 
appear. So does the escort research ship appear. The only ship for 
which no provision has been made to date is the cruiser conversion. 

Admiral Beakley alone could speak to the question whether it might 
be included in tho later years request. 

4 
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Admiral Ensry. The conversion was $107 million. That might be 
the number they had. 


QUESTION OF DEFERRING CONVERSION 


Senator DworsHak. Does that mean, Admiral Beakley, that this 
proposed conversion will be deferred because of lack of funds or be- 
cause of contractual obstacles, or some developments which have 
arisen which would make it unwise at this time to do anything on 
conversion? 

Admiral Breakuey. Actually, Senator, I think you hit one point. 
We are in the process of improving the cruiser-type guided missiles. 
It will not do us too much harm to defer this ship for another year. 
We feel at that time the type missiles we will have—— 

Senator Dworsuak. I would like to ask you a question about 
whether any nuclear-powered submarines are now being planned for 
construction which will not have POLARIS missiles? 

Admiral Breakuey. Yes, sir; there are three in this program that 
are attack submarines. 


MUTUAL SECURITY COMMITMENTS 


Senator DworsHak. Admiral, on page 3 of your statement you said: 


The United States has mutual security commitments with some 40 nations. 
The vital connecting line between the United States and these nations is the sea. 
The sea joins us with our friends and provides the principal means of projecting 
U.S. military strength overseas. 


Can you very briefly give us some details about that? 

It is my concept, and it may be entirely erroneous, that if we have 
commitments with some 40 nations under various defense pacts that 
very few nations outside of the United Kingdom currently have any 
sizable fleets 

Can you tell us about that briefly? 

Admiral Braxk.ey. I think last year I gave you a résumé, or one 
of the members of this committee, on the size of several other navies. 

Take my experience in the Far East; the Japanese Navy is building 
up and is coming along fast and will have a significant antisubmarine 
capability. It does now and it is increasing. 

The Chinese Nationalists have a navy capability; it is small but it 
is building. 

The Filipinos the same way. 

The Australians ———— have a small but significant antisubmarine 
navy and we exercise with them. 

I would say that the people that we have most of our commitments 
with have some naval capability for keeping the sealanes open in 
their own area. 

Britain, France, and ourselves are the ones who must take care of 
the wide ocean reaches, perhaps. 

Senator Cuavez. The Scandinavian countries have navies, do they 
not? 

Admiral Beakiey. They do. They are excellent seamen, but 
their navies are not too big. 

Norway does not have too big a navy. 
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The Danes are more or less oriented to keeping the straits open 
and so forth. 


DEPLOYMENT OF FLEETS 


Senator Dworsuak. Admiral, you also indicated that today the 
Navy has the 6th Fleet deployed in the Mediterranean, the 7th Fleet 
in the Far East, the 1st Fleet in the Western Pacific, and the 2d Fleet 
in the Atlantic. Is there anything unusual about this deployment or 
is this a procedure which has been followed for many years? 

Admiral Braktery. It has been followed for many years, sir. 

There is one thing, we are reorganizing our Ist and 2d Fleets. They 
are keeping ready task forces available at all times which we had not 
done for some years back— after the letdown from Korea. We are 
building these ready forces up again. 

Senator DworsHak. I presume in this far-reaching deployment we 
are not permitting anything to happen like that which occurred at 
Pearl Harbor back in 1941. 

Admiral Brakuey. In the 7th Fleet I kept half of the ships at least 
at sea. The 6th Fleet has the same modus operandi. 


MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 


Senator DworsHak. How about modernization? 

Are you satisfied that our modernization program is keeping 
abreast of the requirements of the world situation? 

Admiral BEAk.ry. Senator, the research and development funds 
which you appropriated to us, starting 3 or 4 years back, are beginning 
to pay off. 

Our Sonars have improved. --——. 

Missilery is advancing no end. The new weapons are coming in 
that we can take advantage of now. This is one of the reasons why 
the costs of our ships have gone up so much. 

Senator DworsHak. Are inflationary trends and increased costs 
making it very difficult for you to do what you think has to be done 
along that modernization line? 

Admiral Beak.try. Yes, particularly with the cost of new ships and 
so forth. We get fewer in number and it takes more time to get 
them built and into the fleet. These modern equipments are very 
complicated and they take a long time to build. 

Senator CHavez. We will have to go to the floor now. So we will 
continue with Navy procurement tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 


NATIONAL GUARD STRENGTH 


Before recessing for today I should like to place in the record a 
letter from Senator Aiken, of Vermont, dated March 9, 1960, addressed 
to me as chairman of this subcommittee, enclosing a letter from Major 
General Billado, adjutant general of the State of Vermont, advocating 
retention of the National Guard strength at 400,000 men and an 
adequate technician program. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 
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U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND ForuEsTRY, 
March 9, 1960. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Defense Appropriations, Appropriations 
Committee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear DENNis: Maj. Gen. Francis W. Billado, adjutant general of the State 
of Vermont, has advised me that the National Guard requirements in Vermont 
make it essential that the present national strength of the guard be maintained 
at 400,000 men. 

In addition, General Billado has written me to describe what he believes to 
be the urgent necessity for an additional $10 million over the present budget 
request in order to provide for an adequate technician program. 

I am enclosing herewith a copy of General Billado’s letter and request that it 
be made a part of the official record. 

Best regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
GeorGce D, AIKEN. 


STATE OF VERMONT, 
OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL, 
Camp JOHNSON, 
Winooski, March 8, 1960. 
Hon. GrorcE D. AIKEN, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear GEORGE: In addition to the strength problem now confronting the 
National Guara, another and equally important matter has arisen. 

The daily operation of the Vermont Army National Guard is carried on by 
federally paid, but State-controlled, Vermonters. These are civilians, supported 
and financed under the Army National Guard technician program. In Vermont 
we have 167 employed throughout the State. Although these technicians are \ 
not governed by civil service, their wages are administered by the Classification 
Act and Army-Air Force Wage Board regulations. 

The problem appears in the budget for the Army National Guard technician 
program for the fiscal year 1961. Under the planned funding for fiscal year 1961, 
the National Guard Bureau could not allow in-step or wage board increases for 
our Army technicians and the States will be forced to operate under reduced 
manning. 

This inability to grant earned salary increases to deserving employees would 
present a serious morale problem as you can readily see. And poor morale breeds 
poor work in many instances. 

When the National Guard Bureau started to feel the technician dollar pinch in 
January, the Bureau was forced to withdraw financial and man-year support 
from the States. Many technicians consequently lost their jobs. 

Vermont was more fortunate than most States. NGB withdrew one job from 
us. But the situation does not stop there. 

With the pentomic reorganization, Vermont became equipped with tanks, 
armored personnel carriers and other vehicles and weapons which require mainte- 
nance. his equipment was paid for out of Federal funds. 

The maintenance program under which we have been operating is not adequate 
to meet the Vermont Army National Guard’s role in the defense plan. The newly 
worked out maintenance plan calls for an additional 26 mechanic-type positions 
which we hope to fill. We have the equipment. Now we need the people to take 
proper care of it. 

he National Guard Bureau’s present budget will not allow support for these 
positions nor for the positions already withdrawn, as noted above. 

The crux of the matter is this. NGB requires an additional 10 million to 
operate at a minimum but efficient level. Of this amount, the Bureau needs $3 
million to restore positions withdrawn this year and $2 million to allow in-step 
and wage board increases for these technicians on our payroll. To provide funds 
for additional positions authorized, NGB needs $5 million. 

The consequences of NGB not receiving this $10 million will be two-fold. One 
is the serious deciie in the daily operation of the Army National Guard’s tech- 
nician program due to the lack of salary incentives for good performance. The 
second is the inadequate manning of functions required to maintain the Army 
National Guard at its required level. 
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Since this concerns itself with the Vermont National Guard and jobs for Ver- 
monters, I knew you would be interested. If there is any help you can provide 
the National Guard on this and the matter of overall 400,000 strength, it will 
surely be appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
F. W. BILiapo, 
Major General, 
The Adjutant General. 
CoMMITTEE RECESS 


Senator CHAvez. We will now adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Thereupon, at 12:35 p.m., Monday, March 21, 1960, the com- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a.m., Tuesday, March 22, 1960. 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 22, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 
1224, New Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman 
of the subcommittee), presiding. 
Present: Senators Chavez, Robertson, Stennis, Saltonstall, Smith, 
and Dworshak. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
FLEET OPERATIONS 


STATEMENT OF VICE ADM. W. M. BEAKLEY, USN, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (FLEET OPERATIONS AND READI- 
NESS)—Resumed 


AtTTackK AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


Senator CHavez. The subcommittee will please be in order. 

Admiral, we are ready for you to continue your statement. 

Admiral Braxuey. I would like to use the vuegraph if you don’t 
mind. 

Senator CHavez. All right. 

Admiral Beaxuey. The first slide is the “Attack Aircraft Carrier.” 
We have one in the budget at a cost of $293 million. 

The attack carrier has first priority in our fiscal year 1961 ship- 
building program. It is by far the most important ship in the 
program. 

We have built, or are building, six new conventional-powered car- 
riers and one nuclear-powered carrier. These are the ships that will 
provide the major strength in our fighting fleets in the future years. 

We have not laid down a carrier since 1958. The carrier asked for 
in this appropriation will be ready in 1965, and by this time the Essex 
class carriers will be worn out. 

By approving this carrier, this year, the Congress will insure that 
we will have 8 new construction carriers which, with the 3 Midway 
class, will give us a total of 11 ships able to do frontline work beyond 
the period 1965. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR CARRIER 


Senator CuAavez. Do we have authority to appropriate for that 
carrier? Has it been authorized? 
Admiral Breakury. Yes, sir. Authority to appropriate funds for 
this carrier exists within tonnage available for warships. The only 
949 
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specific action which Congress took with regard to an attack carrier 
was to appropriate $35 million last vear for long leadtime procurement 
for the nuclear-powered carrier. 

Senator Cuavez. I know. 

Admiral Beakuuy. This conventionally powered carrier we are ask- 
ing for will have all the latest facilities and equipment that science 
has been able to devise for safe, fast, effective operation and control 
of modern future aircraft. Its deck will be the most up-to-date flying 
field in existence. It will have the basic hull form of the Forrestal 
class, but the sides of the ship will have fewer sponsons and other 
obstructions. It will be a tougher and faster ship in rough seas than 
any of our new carriers. It will have improved versions of the modern 
equipment now going into the Enterprise, including: 

1. An automatic landing system which allows the pilot to make 
an instrument landing in all kinds of weather and sea conditions; 

2. An integrated radar system with greatly increased range- 
and height-finding capability ; 


APPROPRIATION FOR NUCLEAR-POWERED CARRIER 


3. The Naval Tactical Data System (NTDS), the most mod- 
ern command information and control system yet devised. 

It will be equipped with our medium-range missile system, the 
TERRIER, with two twin launchers, one on either quarter. 

This will be the most powerful and versatile fighting ship in the 
world. 

Our Navy cannot be a one-ocean Navy, or a one-force Navy, or a 
one-shot Navy. A few carriers can provide the airpower in one area 
perhaps, but when we must divide our force between two oceans, or 
between widely separated areas in one ocean, unless we have sufficient 
numbers we have lost our capability to do a job. 

We have in our attack carrier striking forces a powerful weapons 
system which is unique to the United States. However, the strength 
of these carrier forces lies in having sufficient numbers of these ships 
to guarantee their effectiveness any time we have to use them. 

It would be a serious omission on the part of the Navy if we did 
not point out to the Congress that without this replacement carrier 
time will eat away this strength. 

Senator Cuavez. Admiral, before you proceed with the next item, 
$35 million was appropriated last year for long leadtime parts for a 
nuclear carrier. 

Admiral Braktey. Yes. 

Senator CHavez. Have you used that money? 

Admiral Braxuey. We have not. It is still in escrow. 

Senator Cuavez. What you are asking now is to use that money 
for the conventional carrier that you are requesting in the 1961 budget. 

Admiral Braktey. It will come off the whole price of our bill; yes, 
sir. 

Senator CHavez. Do you not think you should give some explana- 
tion as to why you are not requesting a nuclear-powered carrier? 

Admiral Breaktrey. Yes. Mr. Chairman, you will remember that 
Admiral Burke and the Secretary, also, both expanded on this quite 
a bit during their testimony. It was pointed out then, I can again, 
that mainly it was a question of cost. 
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This carrier is a $293 million ship. It is $130 million less cost 
than the nuclear-powered carrier. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, but you are asking for everything modern 
in every other item, and here you are requesting a conventional-type 
carrier rather than a nuclear one. 

Admiral Beaxuey. There is nothing old about this carrier. It will 
be the most up-to-date flying field in the world, barring none. 


CONGRESSIONAL INTENT 


Senator CHAvez. I would like to have the will of Congress followed 
once ina while. As long as we make the money available, I wish that 
the will of the Congress was followed. 

Admiral Beaxury. I agree. When we first made up our budget 
we had the nuclear carrier in it because we thought Congress had very 
plainly expressed its intent last year. 

Senator Cuavez. All right. Let us proceed to the frigates. 


THREE GUIDED MISSILE FRIGATES—-DLG—COST, $227.8 MILLION 


Admiral Braxuey. These guided-missile frigates will operate 
offensively against enemy air, surface, and subsurface forces, either 
ndependently or as units of attack carrier strike forces, amphibious 
jorces, or antisubmarine forces. 

These frigates are essentially repeats of those in our fiscal year 
959 program. They will have an armament of: 

Two twin-TERRIER medium range surface-to-air missile batterics; 

Two twin 3’’/50 caliber gun systems. 

A long range sonar, an antisubmarine rocket launcher, and two 
antisubmarine torpedo launchers form their ASW battery. 

Their size, endurance, and sea keeping qualities enable them to 
operate effectively even under extreme weather conditions. They 
will have the most modern facilities and equipment for command, 
communications, fighter direction, missile and gunfire control, and 
they will be very effective antisubmarine w arfare. ships. 

Nineteen conventionally powered and one nuclear pow ered frigate 
are building from previous programs. The 3 in this year’s program 
will give us a total of 23. The first new frigate, U.S.S. Dewey, 
undergoing trials now and will join the fleet about May of this year. 

These three guided missile frigates, DLG, will cost $227.8 million. 


is 


2 GUIDED MISSILE DESTROYERS—DDG—COST, $88.8 MILLION 


The guided missile destroyers are designed to operate offensively 
against enemy, air submarine, and surface ‘threats, as part of a hunter 
killer or other task group, provide fire support for amphibious opera- 
tions, screen convoys, or operate independently in a wide variety of 
tasks. 

These ships will have fully equipped command centers, and the 
most modern electronic and communication equipment. 

The armament will consist of: 

One TARTAR short range missile battery. 

Two 5 inch, 54-caliber rapid fire guns. 

For antisubmarine warfare they will have a long-range sonar, an 


antisubmarine rocket launcher, and two antisubmarine torpedo 
launchers. 
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Twenty-one guided missile destroyers have been approved in pre- 
vious programs. These 2 will give us a total of 23. The first new 
DDG will join the fleet about February 1961. 

The next ships in our program are the fleet ballistic missile sub- 
marines. We have three of them at a cost of $328.4 million. 


3 FLEET BALLISTIC MISSILE SUBMARINES—SSB(N)—COST, $328.4 
MILLION 


These fleet ballistic missile submarines are designed as a retaliatory 
deterrent to initiation of hostilities by a foreign power. Their mobility 
and capability for concealment make them a particularly effective 
element of the national retaliatory deterrent force. 

They will carry 16 POLARIS missiles, capable of being launched 
while surfaced or submerged. They will have navigation equipment 
which will insure very accurate positioning of the submarine prior to 
firing missiles. 

They will have torpedo tubes and carry torpedoes for use against 
submarines or surface ships. 

They will have very long endurance at full power and will be deep 
diving. 

Nine fleet ballistic missile submarines have been authorized in 
previous programs. These 3 will give us a total of 12, carrying a total 
of 192 ballistic missiles. 

I might add that we also have long leadtime items in this budget 
for three more in fiscal year 1962 


3 NUCLEAR POWERED SUBMARINES—SS(N)—$171.6 MILLION 


The next ship is the nuclear powered attack submarine. We have 
three at a cost of $171.6 million. 

These fleet antisubmarine warfare type submarines are designed for 
optimum operations against enemy submarines. They are also very 
effective against surface ships. 

They are essentially repeats of the Thresher class included in our 
previous programs and will embody new information gained from our 
experience with earlier designs and from the high speed experimental 
submarine, U.S.S. Albacore. 

The bow of these new subs is especially designed to house a sonar of 
very long range. 

Four torpedo tubes will be mounted; two on each side for launching 
torpedoes, rockets, or mines as desired. 

These 3 will give us a total of 29 nuclear powered fleet submarines 
and a total of 43 nuclear powered submarines of all types—29 SS(N), 
1 SSR(N), 1 SSG(N), and 12 SSB(N) 


ONE AMPHIBIOUS TRANSPORT, DOCK— LPD-—$41.4 MILLION 


The next ship is the amphibious transport dock, the LPD. There 
is one in the program at a cost of $41.4 million. 

The amphibious transport, dock, will carry transport helicopters 
and landing craft. It was designed to replace the attack transport 
(APA) and attack cargo ship (AKA). 

The big advantage is that the men and their equipment will both be 
carried in the same ship. It will combat load, transport, and land 
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about 900 troops and their equipment via helicopters and landing 
craft. 

It can carry six of the large transport helicopters, one large utility 
landing craft, and three of the smaller personnel landing craft or other 
equivalent combinations. 

Both the landing craft and the helicopters may be launched when 
the ship is underway or stopped. 

The first of the LPD type was included in our fiscal year 1959 
program and the second was in the fiscal year 1960 program. This is 
the third of this type. It is essentially a repeat of the one included in 
the fiscal vear 1960 program. The first one will be in the fleet about 
June 1962. 

Senator CHAavez. Admiral, of course, the $41.4 million is only for 
the cost of the transport, itself? 

Admiral BEAKLEY. Yes, sir; of the ship itself. 

Senator Cuavez. It does not include the cost of equipment that it 
ean carry, like the landing craft and the helicopters. 

Admiral BeEakiey. It does not, Mr. Chairman. 


TWO ESCORT VESSELS—DE—COST, $50.5 MILLION 


The next ship is the escort vessel, the DE. 

We have two in this program at a cost of $50.5 million. 

These escort vessels are especially designed for optimum perform- 
ance in locating and destroving enemy submarines. ‘They can operate 
as part of a hunter-killer group, screen amphibious forces, patrol 
coastal waters for missile firing submarines—continental defense—or 
escort convoys. 

These two ships are essentially repeats of the two in fiscal year 
1960 program, which have improved seaworthiness plus significantly 
increased antisubmarine warfare capabilities over previous escort 
vessels. One, and possibly both, will be fitted with a newly developed 
oressure-fired boiler. They will carry the integral bow-mounted long- 
range sonar and the drone antisubmarine helicopters (DASH). An 
antisubmarine rocket launcher and antisubmarine torpedo launchers 
are provided for destruction of submarines at medium range. The 
drone helicopters carrying ASW torpedoes will be used for long-range 
attacks. 

One twin 3-inch 50-caliber rapid-fire mount installed forward and 
one single 3-inch 50-caliber rapid-fire mount aft will provide for 
limited self-defense. 








ONE FAST COMBAT SUPPORT SHIP—AOE—COST, $64 MILLION 


Our next ship is the fast combat support ship, the AOE. There 
is one in the program at $64 million. 

This ship is of a new design. It will operate as an integral part of 
a fast task force. It will provide continuous replenishment of black 
oil, aviation fuel, diesel oil, conventional ammunition, fleet missiles 
up to and including TALOS, selected underwater ordnance, special 
weapons and provisions and fleet freight for selective issue. 

It will carry 177,000 barrels of liquid cargo and operate three cargo 
helicopters. It can service ships along both sides simultaneously. 

The armament will consist of four 3-inch 50-caliber rapid-fire twin 
mounts. 


This will be a most versatile and effective fleet logistic support ship. 
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ONE COMBAT STORES SHIP—AFS—COST, $44.1 MILLION 


The next ship in the program is the combat stores ship, the AFS. 
It will cost $44.1 million. 

This ship is of a new design. It will replace the present stores 
ship, general stores issue ship, and aviation supply ship types in 
underway replenishment operations. 

The combat stores ship, like the fast combat support ship, will 
carry a variety of items. It will carry one-half to two-thirds the 
provisions carried by a stores ship, about the same amount of general 
stores carried by a general stores issue ship, and about the same 
amount of aviation supplies carried by an aviation supply ship. It 
will carry two cargo helicopters. 

The armament will consist of four 3-inch 50-caliber rapid-fire twin 
mounts. 


ONE OCEANOGRAPHIC RESEARCH SHIP-—AGOR—COST, $4.9 MILLION 


The next ship is the oceanographic research ship, the AGOR. 
There is one in the program at a cost of $4.9 million. 

The AGOR is designed as a floating laboratory to be used in ocea- 
nographic research. It will be civilian manned and operated and 
will conduct research for application in naval warfare, particularly 
antisubmarine warfare. 

Senator Cuavez. That is the first of this type that you have 
requested? It is a new item? 

Admiral Brak.ey. It is essentially a repeat of the one in the 1960 
program. We had one last year, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Of this type? 

Admiral Braxuey. Of this type; yes, sir. 

Facilities will be installed to study the environmental effects of 
the ocean on scientific and naval instruments and obtain background 
scientific information necessary for the installation and improvement 
of oceanic surveillance systems. 

These ships will support the national oceanographic research pro- 
gram. Additional oceanographic research ships are planned for future 
shipbuilding programs. We are getting started on building up our 
oceanographic research capability. 

Senator CHavez. I think it is necessary. 

Admiral BEaKkuey. Yes, sir. 


ONE ESCORT RESEARCH SHIP—-AG—COST, $26 MILLION 


Our next ship is the escort research ship, the AGOR. There is one 
in the program at a cost of $26 million. 

The escort research ship will provide the Navy with an experimental 
hull of advanced hydrodynamic and propulsion design. It will be 
used to obtain data for determining the optimum configuration for 
mounting sonar for best performance. 

From this unusual hull form we expect to get a significant increase 
in sonar performance; and it is expected that much will be learned 
which will be useful in the design of future ASW ships. As a result, 
we expect significant advancements in ASW surface ships similar to 
those made possible in submarines by the lessons learned from the 
experimental Albacore. 
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In addition to its submarine detection equipment, this ship will 
have weight, moment, and space reserved for installation of various 
types of antisubmarine warfare armament which will give it a combat 
capability. 

This ship was authorized in the fiscal year 1960 program. However, 
contract plans were not available in time to award it until fiscal year 
1961. The funds were reprogramed to partially offset the additional 
cost of ships under the new funding concept, and it has been reintro- 
duced into this program. 


ONE AUXILIARY SUBMARINE (DEEP DIVING) AG(SS)—COST, $20.8 MILLION 


Our next ship is the experimental deep-diving submarine. Its cost 
is $20.8 million. 

This is the first submarine of this kind to appear in our building 
programs. It will provide a small vehicle for experimental develop- 
ment of hull structures, sonar equipments, and weapons systems for 
combatant submarines of the future. 

Emphasis in this design is on small size, greatly increased test depth, 
active and passive sonar, and proper instrumentation for acoustic and 
oceanographic research. 

When not engaged in obtaining information required for future 
submarine designs, it will serve as a medium-speed deep weapon im- 
pact target for ASW forces. It will be powered by a single screw 
diesel-electric battery system and will have a single 21-inch torpedo 
tube. The Navy requires a ship of this type to improve future sub- 
marine designs, particularly for operations at great depths. 


ONE AUXILIARY SUBMARINE—AG(SS) CONV. “ALBACORE’’—COST, $14 MILLION 


The next ship is the first ship of the conversion program. This is 
the Albacore. We are converting at a cost of $14 million. 

The U.S.S. Albacore (AG(SS)-—569) was constructed under the fiscal 
year 1950 program to develop and test advanced hydrodynamic design 
features in order to obtain information required for future submarine 
designs. The result of this work has already been reflected in vast 
improvements in the submarines now being built. 

Included in the fiscal year 1959 program was conversion work to be 
accomplished on the Albacore in furtherance of this important project. 

The conversion in the fiscal year 1961 program will provide a contra- 
rotating motor driving two propellers counterrotating about the same 
axis, and a high capacity silver-zine storage battery. This new motor 
will give us data on the results of eliminating noisy reduction gears 
for application to future nuclear submarines, and together with the 
new battery will provide much needed data on high-speed cavitation- 
free propulsion. 


FOURTEEN DESTROYERS (CONV. FRAM MK-~I)—DD (CONV.)—COST, $142.1 MILLION 


The next ships in our program are the destroyers (14) to be con- 
verted at a cost of $142.1 million. 

These destroyer conversions are a continuation of a 4-year fleet 
rehabilitation and modernization program (FRAM) commenced last 
year. They will be overhauled throughly, worn machinery com- 
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ponents replaced, the hulls repaired, and the latest Weapons system 
that they are capable of taking will be installed. 

The latest surface and air search radars and electronic counter- 
measure equipment will be added and improvements will be made in 
the combat i.Jormation center. By these measures we expect to 
make them truly effective ASW ships and add about 8 years to their 
useful life. 

Antisubmarine warfare equipment will include a long range sonar, 
an antisubmarine rocket launcher, two torpedo launchers, and two 
drone antisubmarine helicopters. The two forward 5-inch 38 twin 
dual-purpose batteries will be retained. 

Eight conversions of this type were included in the fiscal year 1960 
budge t, one of which was started in fiscal year 1959. These 14 will 
give us a total of 22. 

This completes the ships in our program, Mr. Chairman. 


ONE THOUSAND TONS OF SMALL SERVICE AND LANDING CRAFT 
COST, $2.7 MILLION 


In addition, we are asking for a thousand tons of smaller service and 
landing craft at a cost of $2.7 million. This is a modest replacement 
yrogram for small service and landing craft needed to provide harbor 
lomistic support to the fleet and landing craft for our amphibious forces. 
It includes 20 landing craft mechanized (LCM (6)) and 2 large harbor 
tugs (YTB). 

This completes my statement. I will be happy to answer any 
questions you may wish to ask. 


NUCLEAR-~POWERED CARRIER 


Senator Cuavez. Admiral, going back to the carriers, did the Navy 
make the decision to request a conventional carrier or was it higher 
authority? 

Admiral Breax.trey. The Navy had a voice in it. It was discussed 
at great length between the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary 
of Defe nse; ‘with the Secretary of Defense and the President. It was 
in this area that the decision was made. 

Senator Cuavez. You had a voice. You were consulted about it? 

Admiral Beax.ey. We had a voice and we were consulted. 

Senator Cuavez. Did you give your views of the advantages of a 
nuclear carrier? 

Admiral Brax.ery. Yes, sir; we had ample opportunity to give our 
views on it, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. But higher authority prevailed? 

Admiral Beaxuey. Higher authority prevailed; but Admiral Burke, 
I believe I can speak for him, and I, as the man who handled — 
shipbuilding program, did not think that the advantages of the nuclea 
carrier were as great as the greater number of ships we could get eg 
the extra money. 

Senator CHAvez. You figured that you could get more ships with 
the same amount of money if you asked for a conventional carrier? 
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Admiral Braktey. Yes, sir. As I said in my statement, and I say 
it wholeheartedly, this is not a second-rate carrier. It will be the 
most modern aircraft carrier we have. 

Senator CHavez. What do you think of nuclear carriers for the 
future? 

Admiral Beax.ey. I think we will come in for nuclear carriers in 
the future probably, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CHAavez. You have nuclear submarines, so why not nuclear 
carriers? 

Admiral Beax.iey. There is no comparison between the military 
improvement in a nuclear-powered aircraft carrier, or almost any 
other surface ship, compared with the military advantage that a 
nuclear submarine has over a conventional submarine. 

Senator Cuavez. All right, sir. Thank you, sir. 

At this point in the record we will insert a statement which reflects 
the new construction, conversion, and development costs, together 
with the number of ships that are involved in the fiscal year 1961 
shipbuilding and conversion program. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Fiscal year 1961 shipbuilding and conversion program 


Number of Total 

ships amount 

A New construction: Millions 
CVA attack carrier i - sissies in int data l ig cectdaa O aad l 5293. 0 
DDG guided-missile destroyer__........_____- . £ ak 2 | 88.8 
DLG guided-missile frigate______- iia - : we 3 227.8 
CoE RERAie Oey UNION oc Sc canines iiaeesocaes ec bcteextintinie ub 3 328. 4 
SS(N) submarine. -._......__.- sc Gig i a oct pe ii a 3 | 171.6 
Lew eines tremaneet, Goel. oo. sc oe ok eccsceun 1 | 41.4 
PP EB at pica Oicnine cosienraitaiecnigid aoa ainahiogeech ceeded aie eee 2 | 50.5 
EE STIR SECIS sisi rancid wend apeaebs bauloce aul ae tae 1 44.1 
Ja Se TONED ORG SRROOTE BIND ewnciniwinnccnatanenasausuddecntasiel ] 64.0 
AGOR occanographic research ship... ......... 2.6.2.5. ccbce ee 1 4.9 
AG escort research ship- Minnie atineliaend ch acceneennanma ee 1 26. 0 
AG(SS) auxiliary submarine, deep-diving_.................-..-____- 1 20.8 
OVEN MINT OUR GI aii icin ice een ec se dcdcdbumennebccks 22 2.7 
Soveen CINIOU NON ok Sis ccc nccensncdncdwadecawosnace 1, 364.0 

B, Conversions: | 

DD destroyer (FRAM conversion). ...<2iviseue sede ccek eek Sse 14 | 142. 1 
MES) AIDOOORO COR VERGO) i ini ccsnccnsasiscourscddivclns Jal 1 | 14.0 
NOI AUT tg a ct oe aS ee 156. 1 
SEPP OIIIIINS QOGUNos ono ccs ccncdnndcunicwcansadcccssduadeuassaauleiene re aoe aes 17.8 
Re, SHPO WORE DONE BID NORIO on civics cuititvninedncindbaatacndeatbadedads ue 1, 537.9 








NotE.—Above amounts show total cost of ships priced to completion. 
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Senator Cua~7ez. Admiral Crumpacker, we are ready to hear you, 


OTHER PROCUREMENT, Navy 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. J. W. CRUMPACKER, SUPPLY CORPS, 
U.S. NAVY, DIRECTOR, MATERIEL AND BUDGET DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, ACCOMPA-.- 
NIED BY REAR ADM. R. K. JAMES, U.S. NAVY, CHIEF, BUREAU 
OF SHIPS; REAR ADM. J. E. DODSON, U.S. NAVY, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF, PRODUCTION AND QUALITY CONTROL, BUREAU OF 
NAVAL WEAPONS; REAR ADM. FRANK VIRDEN, U.S. NAVY, AS- 
SISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (COMMUNICATIONS) ; 
CAPT. P. CORRADI, U.S. NAVY, DEPUTY CHIEF, CAPT. G. T. 
POLLICH, SUPPLY CORPS., U.S. NAVY, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 
TO THE ASSISTANT CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND 
ACCOUNTS (TRANSPORTATION); BUREAU OF YARDS AND 
DOCKS; 0. F. REDFIELD, HEAD, OPERATION AND MAINTE- 
NANCE SECTION, BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL, AND REAR 
ADM LOT ENSEY, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF 
BUDGET AND REPORTS 





Program and financing 





| 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 




















1959 actual 
Program by activities: | 
Direct obligations: 
1. Ships support equipment . . ............-...<ccnnene Sa saibciicbiaatnassticanak Biocits een hina ataldl $175, 448, 000 
2. Weapons, aircraft, and weapons support equuipment-_|_.............|-...-.-.------ 215, 951, 000 
TR an nn lemma babe Gilenediins Woeamnee 21, 839, 000 
Fe re He INS, cin ocenesncnce esmddcdctacedulncbecuscensaas 10, 348, 000 
eno. ccsscnbnaeceinalicmmeademade® abanikediceit 2, 768, 000 
Bi ee I IIE Gn hb ds cdencccndnecsd ban iddetieduntusdikedessawdske 646, 000 
i rebienebbnan tninpsbeeaeadek ieseseduanddod 427, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: : iy eS ne 
5 hens Kn akenwhd eve snebeeenie anaiimaanmncel 22, 300, 000 
2. Weapons, aircraft and weapons support equipment-|........--.-..}-.----.-.---.- 3, 776, 000 
i, Se SI BING nic cec ccncnsndlensaconsubinmaledneséebctndan 13, 925, O11 
ood cock ohadennalsnviuntcensved nesetestoeesan 2, 030, 271 
I I a ice emniicdiainin nmienbiahanieinnn tom aaecerantaiok eal 42, 031, 31, 289 
ies stn cceeniniile  sildteadsiedataeteenddees tal” Sea 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance transferred (1961 appropriation act) 
‘om- 
“ghipbuilding oe ee dnabdni tian kwadbumiid —6, 546, 049 
“Procurement of ordnance and aeamaaaess Navy” PERMA aDanedsnecabimcnbaieauen —1, 000, 000 
Re Eee DIONE PEIN os niacin ds od nccwnencsawueslonewecsanccccs —1, 000, 000 
Vraeen military assistance orders transferred from | 
ES 0.4 Kawau bucdansWianbadudneUdsddénsncntshloeexsbagahsubt — 22, 478, 411 
nae ances and reimbursements from— | 
I Sr 2 ine ge ee SE lt. tn Mie Sadnded secu leurs bAMCw ee — 26, 500, 000 
Non- Federal sources (10 U.S.C. 2481, 2665, 2667; 31 
a a ak as od ee ness gat dea ema ormmaanm bees , 300, 000 
U nobligated LLL. ccannbbb aden adsdacdcbasceladedicbeaWande 25, 793, 178 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) _..........-.|..------------ | Lctaeuepeetoat | 434, 000, 000 
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Object classification 


Total number of permanent positions 


1961 


959 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


992 
si EE OI EE CO oc ng ge 930 
Number of employees at end of year. ..........- <2. 2-52 hes cue Be ceihi Mosk 940 


Average GS grade and salary - _. . a 
Average salary of ungraded positions - _ - 


6.5 $5, 695 








$5, 303 
Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions__.---- sees ; $5, 060, 000 
NN SRI ONIN Sh rain wip cite tote snin'e « debditicipuind i weal ce aa aE ie eee eee 39, 000 
Total, personal service obligations 2 Sess lala alee teal 5, 099, 000 
Direct obligations: 
01 Personal services. -...........- ptttehia ben taeubaeide | 4, 193, 000 
03 Transportation of things | 4, 916, 000 
07 Other contractual services _ __- died nicl Missed Sate = capes dee ge laietetia A tw ouacna 3 28, 553, 000 
Services performed by other agencies | 710, 000 
08 Supplies and materials- pitcucase sees 86, 040, 000 
Sy ss 2 Me einsincn mints 66 6 ~~ bonis onedenawbtcabesqueccades | 302, 171, 000 
10 Lands and structures ; | 150, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions __- } 265, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments__-_.- : 2, 000 
Total, direct obligations - _.| 427, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 
01 Personal services _ seein aali ts pct ies tac 906, 000 
07 Other contractual services 13, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_. 2, 674, 000 
09 Equipment_-_--_---- 38, 394, 282 
a Svante, eeidins, and comisibotions: «. 225522266. Pe ae ee 44, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments... Fa i cs a rp osc Nc gana ee 
! sities a snaniinastianenindielibed 
Total reimbursable obligations 4 Jeera thee he 42, 031, 282 
Total obligations. -_-_.......__.. ¥ .divhdctstaelshawcniieaaicha Eee? See a 469, 031, 282 











GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Crumpacker. Mr. Chairman, I am Rear Adm. J. W. 
Crumpacker, USN, Director, Materiel and Budget Division, Office of 
the Chief of Naval Operations, representing Vice Adm. Ralph E. 
Wilson, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Logistics, who is out 
of Washington unavoidably. 

It is a pleasure to be afforded the opportunity to discuss another 
one of the Navy appropriations with you. This is the proposed appro- 
priation, ‘Other procurement, Navy,” that has been established in 
conformance with the general structure of appropriations within the 
Defense Department. 

This appropriation contains all major procurement of the Navy 
with the exception of aircraft and missile procurement and ship 
construction. 

Programs included herein were taken from various other appropri- 
ations and cover capital and collateral equipment and ordnance items. 

A total of $434 million is requested in this appropriation to support 
the many programs vital to the continued effective operation of the 
Navy. This is a slight decrease from the comparable amount re- 
quested last vear. 

Nevertheless, it will enable the Navy to make essential progress in 
equipping our operating forces. Supporting installations ashore are 
not neglected, but they have been held to minimum requirements. 


51184—60—pt. 2 5 
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ELECTRONIC AND COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT 


A large share of the OPN appropriation will be spent for electronic 
and communication equipment. Of the approximately $119 million 
requested for electronic procurement, 45 percent will be applied to 
the fleet rehabilitation and modernization program. 

In the antiaircraft warfare area the equipment to be purchased will 
continue programs begun last year. Included are very long-range 
radars for our guided-missile cruisers and carriers which will approxi- 
mately triple the range and height detection capability of older equip- 
ment. Air search radars for our destroyer pickets are also provided. 

In the antisubmarine warfare area, funds are requested to increase 
the underwater detection capability of our ships. Equipment that 
will greatly increase the accuracy of sonar detection and localization 
at long ranges will be back fitted into our operating destroyers. A 
modification to existing sonars that will increase detection ranges 
approximately 30 percent is planned. 

In addition, electronic equipment is programed that will increase 
the capability ‘of the helic ‘opter-destroyer team to locate and destroy 
submarines 

Sonobuoys are an important component of the ASW weapons sys- 
tems. Funds are requested in this appropriation to buy a significant 
number of an improved type to equip our forces for locating subma- 
rines. 

Senator Cuavez. Those funds are included in your total request? 

Admiral Crumpacker. In this appropriation request; yes, sir, 


NAVY TACTICAL DATA SYSTEM 


An important adjunct to detecting aircraft and submarines is the 
processing, correlation, and ev valuation of the tactical data received. 
Funds are requested for an electronic command system that will 
enable our commanders to expeditiously coordinate and direct the 
operations of their forces and efficiently coordinate their various 
weapons systems. This system, called the navy tactical data system, 
will insure responsiveness along all appropriate command lines. The 
program Ww ul capitalize on the continuing improvements in communi- 
cations, weapon designation, data processing and display. 

Funds to provide positive control of aircraft from the ground in 
order to maintain the capability of naval air activities are included. 
In this age of high-speed aircraft and increasing density of air traffic, 
unfailing ground control is essential for safety and efficiency in flight 
operations. The Navy and the Federal Aviation Agency work 
together in developing’ ground control systems so that our systems 
and those used in civil air control will be completely compatible. 

A significant portion of the electronic equipment that we intend 
to buy. will be used for advanced communication equipment in our 
active ships. Replacement radio receivers, transmitters, trans- 
ceivers, and improved antenna assemblies that will increase reliability 
and transmission speed and tighten security of fleet communications, 
are vital in the face of increased capabilities of potential enemies. 
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COMMUNICATION FACILITIES ASHORE 


The naval communication facilities ashore are integral parts of 
fleet communications. Demands for greater traffic capacity and 
almost instantaneous transmission are constantly more pressing. 
The modernization program is directed toward the procurement of 
equipment to satisfy these demands: speed, power, range, versatility, 
and more effective utilization of available circuits and frequencies. 

This request includes devices that will guard automatically the 
security of large volumes of traffic. These devices will conserve 
manpower and eliminate delays and errors inherent in manual opera- 
tions. There are other new devices which will improve the Navy 
facilities which directly support national intelligence collection and 
evaluation. There are detection equipments which will apply new 
and advanced techniques in the art of target location. 


AMMUNITION AND OTHER EXPENDABLE ORDNANCE 


About one-fifth of the funds requested in this appropriation are 
needed for ammunition and other expendable ordnance. This repre- 
sents an increase of $14.4 million over that provided for these purposes 
last year. The increase is related to the air launched ZUNI rocket 
and improved antisubmarine torpedoes and mines. The ZUNJ 
rocket is an air-to-ground weapon used on a variety of Navy and 
Marine Corps aircraft. 

Sixty percent of the funds requested for ammunition and expendable 
ordnance will be used for procurement of ASW ordnance. Kmphasis 
is placed on newly developed equipment such as the ASROC anti- 
submarine weapon and munitions that will improve our longer range 
attack capability. 

In addition, we are providing electric fusing for all low-drag bombs 
to remove restrictions imposed by mechanically fused bombs on com- 
bat aircraft speeds. Other needs of the fleet such as pyrotechnics, 
Jatos and training ammunition are provided in minimum quantities 
in order to place major emphasis on the new vitally important ord- 
hance programs. 

SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


In addition to the electronics, communications, and ammunition 
programs, this appropriation provides for installing equipment ordered 
mM previous years, modernizing equipment now in operation and pro- 
curing machine tools, handling devices and vehicles needed for proper 
support of the fleet. 

‘hese tools, devices, and vehicles are held to no more than the 
amount necessary to insure continued efficient operation of the Shore 
Establishment. We are replacing only 3.5 percent of the 16,026 units 
of materials handling equipment now in use in our shore facilities. 

In the automotive, construction, and weight-handling field, we are 
replacing only 5,103 vehicles out of an inventory of 80,481. This re- 
placement includes 10 medium and 427 light sedans. The balance 
covers buses, trucks, ambulances, and construction equipment such as 
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cranes and tractors. By full application of standard age, and cost of 
upkeep formulas, there are about 34,000 such vehicles eligible for re- 
placement and not provided for in this appropriation request. We 
will continue to use much of this worn equipment. Procurement of 
all such support equipment ashore has been reduced in accordance 
with our priorities to fund programs related directly to the fleet. 

This appropriation request has been carefully screened through all 
the stages of review from the initial consideration of program objec- 
tives to this final request for funds. As a result of this close scrutiny 
[ feel certain we are presenting you with only our minimum essential 
requirements. There is no water in this budget. 

The officers who manage the various functions included in this 
request are ready with statements and together we are ready to answer 
your questions. 

Mr. Chairman and committee members, I am most obliged to you 
for your time and courtesy. 

Senator Cuavez. Admiral Crumpacker, are the requests that you 
are making now what you originally asked for for these items? 

Admiral Crumpacker. When we started the budget process out, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Senator CHavez. Yes. 


BUDGETARY ADJUSTMENTS 


Admiral Crumpacker. This is essentially the same request, al- 
though considerable adjustments from one area to another have been 
made in fitting this budget in with all of the other elements of this 
appropriation request. ov . 

Senator Cuavez. In other words, you originally made a certain 
request which generally was approved and that is what is in the budget 
now? 

ITEMS DELETED FROM ORIGINAL REQUEST 


Admiral CrumpackeEr. There have been some items that have been 
cut out of this original request in view of the debate that has taken 
place, and superior knowledge applied to the programs. : 

Senator Cuavez. What do those items amount to moneywise? How 
much did they cut you? ; 

Admiral Crumpacker. I think I will have to supply that for the 
record, Mr. Chairman. I do not have the figure here. 

Senator Cuavez. I wish you would because after all, you are carry- 
ing the load and not the Budget Bureau. We depend on you to give 
us the necessary information. I wish yeu would furnish that for the 
record. 

Admiral CrumpackKErR. We will do that, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


“Other procurement, Navy,” fiscal year 1961, Navy budget sub- 


mission to the Office of the Secretary of Defense_- $481, 000, 000 
“Other procurement, Navy,’ fiscal year 1961, President’s budget 
submission------ ~~ --- ios ; ve <3 éhendasiane: eee 


These figures also appear in the table entitled, “Service Submissions and Presi- 
dent’s Budget Estimate,” page 34, ‘Part 3: Department of Defense Appropria- 
tions for 1961. ’’Hearings before the subcommittee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, House of Representatives, 86th Congress, 2d session. 
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UPKEEP OF VEHICLES 


Senator CHAavez. On page 5 of your statement you indicate that 
vou have 34,000 vehicles eligible for replacement. Do you have 
any figures on the trend over the past several years on the upkeep of 
the vehicles? 

Admiral Crumpacker. May I ask Captain Corradi, of the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks to answer that? 

Captain Corrapr. Mr. Chairman, we do have some figures that 
indicate that although the gross Navy inventory of vehicles is 
declining, that due to a program for more intensive utilization of 
these vehicles, we are actually getting more vehicle miles service in 
the Navy than we were, let us say, 4 or 5 years ago. 

Senator CHavez. What about the cost of keeping up that many 
that are getting old and which should be replaced according to your 
statement? 

Captain Corrapr. The overall average cost of maintenance, Mr. 
Chairman, has been kept at a pretty le vel rate. Howe ‘ver, the analysis 
indicates that the older vehicles, of course, require more maintainance 
than those which we have managed to replace with newer models. 

Senator CHavez. How old are they? 

Captain Corrapi. We consider a vehicle overage if it reaches 6 
years of age, or 60,000 miles. 

Senator Cuavez. How many of the 34,000 are 6-years or older? 

Captain Corrant. I can furnish some statistics on that, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator CHavez. That is what we want. 


REPLACEMENT OF PASSENGER VEHICLES 


Captain Corrapr. Of the total vehicles that are eligible for replace- 
ment, passenger carrying vehicles, we have 1,741 in this program that 
are eligible for replacement and we are asking for funds to replace 
1,166. 

Senator CHavez. Yes, but the definite statement by the admiral 
was that there were 34,000 vehicles eligible for replacement. I 
want to know how many of those 34,000 are 6 years or older. 

Captain Corrapi. The admiral’s statement totals up all types of 
equipment, passenger carrying, construction types, and so forth. 

Senator CHavez. That is right, tractors and so forth. 

Captain Corrapi. About 34,000 which are eligible for replacement 
will not be replaced. 

Senator CHavez. I know, but how old are they? 

Captain Corrapri. They vary in age from 6 years on. 

Some of them mav be as old as 12 or 13 vears. 

Senator Cuavnz. That is the information we would like to have. 
You are only asking for a certain amount of replacement? 

Captain Corrant. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHAVBZ. ‘Notwithstanding that, some are from 6 years old 
up to 12 vears old. 

Captain Corrapi. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. Was that vour original request, Captain? 

Captain Corraps. No, sir; we have a program that ideally applied, 
would replace each one of these vehicles when it reaches the uneco- 
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nomical age. However, this must be fitted in with other requirements. 
We seldom get the ideal solution to these problems. 
Senator CHavnz. Thank you. 
Senator Smith? 
ZUNI ROCKET 


Senator SmirH. Admiral, am I correct in understanding that the 
ZUNI rocket which you referred to on page 4 is in full production and 
ready to go? 

Admiral Crumpacker. I will ask Admiral Dodson to answer that, 
if I may. 

Admiral Dopson. We bought some initial production quantities of 
this rocket in 1959. There was no procurement during the current 
year 1960. This is the first year, Senator, in which we have requested 
production quantities of these rockets. 

Senator SmirH. So it is not in production at the present time? 

Admiral Dopson. It is in limited production, primarily for training 

urposes. These are the actual production-design rockets that are 
yeing requested in quantity in this budget. 


ASROC ANTISUBMARINE WEAPON 


Senator SmirH. Admiral, is the story the same as to the ASROC 
antisubmarine weapon? 

Admiral Dopson. The same generally is true of the ASROC. The 
ASROC has been procured as part of our 1960 program and is cur- 
rently in limited production. 

Senator Samira. Is it sufficient production to meet your demands? 

Admiral Dopson. The quantities in this budget will meet our need 
for training requirements. The request we are making is based 
primarily on training requirements, Senator Smith. 


INSTALLATION OF EQUIPMENT 


Senator SmirH. At the bottom of page 4 it is stated this appro 
priation provides for installing equipment ordered in previous years. 
How long has that equipment been ready to be installed? 

Admiral Crumpacker. Most of this equipment will have been con- 
tracted for and delivered last year and during fiscal year 1960 and not, 
so to speak, held on the shelf for installation. These equipments were 
delivered in advance of, but in phase with, the requirements for their 
installation in ships. 

Senator Smita. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CHavez. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have no questions. 

Senator Cuavez. Admiral James, we are ready for you. 


Suips Support EQuIPMENT 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. R. K. JAMES, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU 
OF SHIPS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral James. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am 
pleased to have the opportunity to present a statement on that por- 
tion of the proposed appropriation, “Other procurement, Navy,” 
which has been assigned to the Bureau of Ships for administration. 
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In fiscal year 1961 we are requesting $175,448,000 in new obliga- 
tional authority to support major activity 1, ships support equipment, 
of the new appropriation. 

The primary purpose of ships support equipment is to provide the 
hardware for the fleet, which is installed through ship repairs and 
alterations financed by ‘Operation and maintenance, Navy.” Funds 
for this major activity have been budgeted as follows: 


ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


There were $119,242,000 for the procurement of electronic equip- 
ment, including $54 million for the fleet rehabilitation and moderni- 
zation—FRAM—Mark II program. 

The funds requested for electronic equipment represent two-thirds 
of the total requested for ships support equipment, indicative of the 
importance of electronics to the fleet and to the various supporting 
activities. 

The $119,242,000 requested in new obligational authority will pro- 
vide for direct obligations in the same amount. 

These direct obligations for fiscal year 1961 would be $21,903,000 
less than those estimated for fiscal year 1960—the largest program 
since Korea—and $4,614,000 more than actual obligations incurred 
in fiscal year 1959. 

The amount requested for electronics in fiscal year 1961 will pro- 
vide a well-balanced program. 


REDUCTION IN FLEET STRENGTH 


The request takes into consideration the planned reduction in 
active fleet strength from 864 ships to 817 ships by June 30, 1960, 
and the concomitant reduction in the future number of ships of long 
service life that would require backfitting of new electronic equip- 
ments under this program. 

The electronic equipment program consists of six major elements: 

Continental and ocean defense; command and combat direction 
systems; fleet air defense; antisubmarine warfare; fleet operations and 
support programs. 

SUBMARINE DETECTION PROGRAM 


The continental and ocean defense program provides facilities for 
detection and tactical command capability in dealing with the under- 
sea and surface approaches to the continental United States. And 
$3,240,000 is requested for this purpose in fiscal year 1961, which will 
complete the currently authorized program. The request represents 
a decrease of $16,760,000 from fiscal year 1960. 

Command and combat direction systems comprise: 1. Equipment 
for the Navy tactical data system. 

This system is to provide all echelons of afloat commands with the 
capability to process, correlate, and evaluate tactical data—enabling 
them expeditiously to direct their operations and effectively to coordi- 
nate their various weapons systems; 

2. Equipments for operational control centers. 

These centers are to provide advanced combat direction and com- 
mand control capabilities to naval commanders and unified commands 
whose shore-based activities are supported by the U.S. Navy. 
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COMMAND AND COMBAT DIRECTION SYSTEMS 


There is $16,555,000 requested for command and combat direction 
systems in fiscal year 1961, the first funds for this purpose requested 
in this budget activity. 

The objective of fleet air defense is to provide detection, tracking, 
and identification equipment commensurate with the high speed 
capabilities of modern aircraft. 

Of particular importance in the fiscal vear 1961 program is initial 
procurement of very long range air search radars, which will signifi- 
cantly increase the current range and height detection capabilities. 

The planned procurement of other radar sets is less for fiscal vear 
1961 than fiscal vear 1960. 

The total request for fleet air defense is $25,677,000; a decrease of 
$6,480,000 from fiscal vear 1960. 


ELECTRONICS OF ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


The electronics part of the antisubmarine warfare effort is to detect, 
track, and classify submarines. Funds requested for antisubmarine 
warfare in fiscal vear 1961 are $22,242,000, an increase of $880,000 
over fiscal year 1960. 

Two important items in the fiscal year 1961 program are: 

1. A device which will greatly increase the accuracy of sonar 
detection and localization at longer ranges; and 

2. A modification to existing sonars which will increase detection 
ranges appreciably. 

The fleet operations program consists of electronic countermeasures, 
navigation and detection equipment and communications afloat. A 
major navigation item in the fiscal year 1961 program is procurement 
of an automatic landing system for six attack aircraft carriers. 

Communication funds requested will continue the introduction 
of new systems to the fleet. They will provide the fleet with single 
side band capability, higher capacity and more reliable communica- 
tions and improved antennae systems. Funds requested for all three 
segments of fleet operations total $42,859,000; a decrease of $5,922 ,000 
from fiscal year 1960. 

The remaining funds requested for electronics are for fleet support 
ashore and for support materiel. 

The program of fleet support ashore provides electronic equipments 
to be used at shore activities which support the operating forces, and 
which are managed by the Bureau of Ships. 

Support material consists of minor components, e.g., test sets and 
antennae, associated with installed primary equipment; field change 
kits, and restoration of existing equipment. 

Funds requested for fleet support ashore and support material 
are $8,669,000; a decrease of $10,176,000 from fiscal year 1960 level. 

The fiscal year 1961 request for these programs was held to a mini- 
mum in order to allow the largest possible procurement of basic 
electronic equipments. 


SHIPBOARD COMPONENTS 


For procurement and rehabilitation of shipboard components, 
$44,439,000, including $7 million for FRAM Mark II, shipboard 
components consist of the Bureau of Ships special hull, mechanical 
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and electrical material, such as periscopes, propellers and shafting, 
submarine batteries, gyro compasses, and small boats. 

This program is divided into three segments: Procurement of the 
peacetime operating stock of components; rehabilitation of com- 
ponents, and procurement of these items for training purposes. 

The total request for fiscal year 1961 is $2,341, 000: less than the 
fiscal vear 1950 level. Small increases for peacetime operating stock 
and component rehabilitation are more than offset by the decrease in 
procurement for training. 


PEACETIME OPERATING STOCK 


The 1961 request for peacetime operating stock is $34,410,000; 
an increase of $2,356,000 over the current year. This increase reflects 
the higher level of fleet maintenance planned for fiscal year 1961. 

The material rehabilitation program is concerned with the repair of 
unissuable Bureau of Ships special material in store, primarily small 
boats and engines. More than $2 worth of issuable equipment is 
recovered for each $1 spent for rehabilitation. 

The $9,496,000 request for fiscal year 1961—$1,229,000 increase 
over fiscal year 1960—also reflects the higher level of fleet maintenance. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


The training program provides nonelectronic Bureau of Ships 
equipment to regular Navy and Naval Reserve training centers 
$553,000 is requested for this purpose in fiscal year 1961. This is a 
decrease of $5,926,000 from fiscal year 1960, due almost entirely to a 
shift in nuclear submarine training from procurement in fiscal year 
1960 to installation in fiscal year 1961. 


OTHER Support EQUIPMENT 


The $4,284,000 is for procurement of machine tools and other 
industrial shop equipment at Bureau of Ships managed activities, 
the purchase of special shipboard mobile equipment, and the replace- 
ment of equipment at Navy managed printing plants located through- 
out the country. 

The total requested for this budget activity is $876,0GU less than in 
fiscal year 1960. The overall decrease is due primarily to the fact 
that a number of crash cranes for use aboard aircraft carriers were pro- 
cured in fiscal year 1960, with none planned for fiscal vear 1961. 


POLARIS SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


The $7,483,000 is for Bureau of Ships support equipment needed for 
the POLARIS program. These funds will be administered by the 
Special Projects Office of the Bureau of Naval Weapons. The funds 
requested for this program represent a reduction of $2,067,000 from 
the fiscal year 1960 level. 

Your approval of this budget request will enable us to carry out a 
well-balanced procurement program in support of the fleet during the 
coming fiscal year. This program does not in itself produce large 
end items for combat, such as new destroyers and submarines; rather, 
it provides the equipments which play suc -h a vital role in insuring that 
the present ships in the fleet will be as modern and effective as possible. 
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TOTAL SHIPS IN FLEET 


Senator CHavez. Admiral James, on page 2 you indicate you are 
reducing from 864 ships to 817 ships ‘by June 30, 1960. Can you place 
in the record a tabulation showing the number of ships in the active 
fleet for each fiscal year, commencing from 1945 on up to 1961? 

Admiral James. This we will do, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Active fleet end-year ship strength, fiscal years 1945-61 


Year: Ships | Year—Continued Ships | Year—Continued Ships 
Be sistas 5, 248 Oke K ska 1, 047 RE ee 8 x 967 
a iis ce ae 1, 023 UE a 1, 187 lS 890 
I le eiahas wa tai 801 i Ei 1, 128 elena 860 
| a ee ee 725 iE ae eh 1, 105 TO ct coe 817 
Wee bse ade 715 eee eis 1, 030 Beer 3b UL 817 
Os. a hte chte 613 BG is octcns eis 973 


Senator Cuavez. On page 2 also, why the big decrease in con- 
tinental and ocean defense programs? 

Admiral James. Your question requires a classified answer, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. All right, you need not answer that now. 

Admiral James. May we supply this as a memo? 

Senator CHAvez. We are going to have a classified session later. 

Admiral Jamss. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. I will yield to Mrs. Smith for the moment. 


POLARIS SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


Senator SmirH. As I remember reading this sentence: 


The funds requested for this program represent a reduction of $2,067,000 from 
the fiscal year 1960 level in the POLARIS support equipment. 
will you give us an explanation of why there is a reduction with an 
increase in the POLARIS submarines? 

Admiral James. Because we have proceeded rather rapidly with the 
requirements of the POLARIS program in prior year appropriation 
requests. The request we are presenting now represents the full 
requirements of the remaining portion of our Bureau of Ships support 
ashore for the POLARIS program currently authorized. 

It will go into such things as spare equipment to be placed ashore 
for training purposes and for some navigational equipment to go 
ashore. 

This, in itself, Mrs. Smith, is by no means the total of the POLARIS 
support program. ‘This is simply a fraction of it which the Bureau 
of Ships under normal procedure does fund. 

Senator Smirx. This reduction of $2 million is only in this particular 
phase of it rather than the overall program? 

Admiral JAmMsEs. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Smiru. It is just transferred to some other phase? 

Admiral James. There are growths in other appropriations not 
under my personal administration. 

Senator SmirH. Thank you very much. It was a little startling to 
find such a reduction in a program that seemed to be going forw ard. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator SALTONSTALL. Mr. Chairman, I apologize for being late, 
but I was at a White House meeting. 1 would like to ask one broad 
overall question. 


EFFECT OF INCREASE IN POLARIS PROGRAM 


I want to read the details on the ships. Assuming you have a con- 
siderable amount of money in here for some of these frigates and for 
these other vehicles, assuming Congress wanted to stimulate the 
POLARIS submarine, what would be the effect on the Navy to 
stimulate the POLARIS submarine rather than to build some of these 
other vehicles like the three guided-missile frigates and several of the 
other vessels of that kind? 

Admiral James. Admiral Beakley, who perhaps could give you a 
better answer, Senator, left after we concluded the shipbuilding pro- 
gram a moment ago. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Did the Admiral leave? 

Admiral Jams. Yes, sir; with the conclusion of the questions of 
the chairman’s review of that appropriation. 

In a general way the effect of accelerating the POLARIS program 
at the expense of other ship programs would be, of course, to deny us 
ships that are required for antisubmarine warfare and other purposes, 
and are in this budget. 

But I think, as the technical officer of the Bureau, I am not as fully 
qualified to answer your question as would be Admiral Beakley or 
Admiral Burke. 

Senator SatronstaLu. Perhaps you will ask Admiral Beakley if he 
will discuss that with me some time. 

Admiral James. I am sure he will, sir, and I will pass the word on. 

Senator SaALTonsTaLL. Perhaps Admiral Beakley could come back 
when Admiral Raborn is here on the POLARIS submarine and then 
we could discuss the whole question. 

Admiral James. I think that would be the more appropriate time 
because the whole package will be discussed at that point, sir. 


UNIFIED COMMANDS 


Senator Stennis. Admiral, I want to direct your attention to the 
last part of page 2, your statement that $16,555,000 which is a new 
item, as I understand—now, that covers, as you say here some of the 
unified commands. Is that in the continental defense command? 
Is that what you are talking about there when you say “unified 
command’’? 

Admiral James. There are two continental command centers that 
are in this program, and one offshore unified command center. The 
requirements expressed in this budget include provision for equipment 
for the offshore command center. 

These are the Navy’s specific responsibility and we are the agent 
of the Navy to undertake the financing, construction, and preparation 
of these centers. 

Senator Srennis. If I may ask you, is that a part of General 
Kuter’s command? 

Admiral James. No, sir. 

Senator Stennis. So this $16 million has nothing to do with 
General Kuter’s continental air defense command? 
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Admiral] James. Not physically related but for exchange of infor- 
mation they are tied together. 

Senator STenNis. Why is this a new item? You are starting out 
here at this particular time with this item, why has it not been in 
this budget before or why has it not been on another line? 

Admiral James. It has been ‘‘jury-rigged,”’ if you understand the 
Navy expression. We have improvised a type of command center, 
in this case for the commander in chief, Pacific Unified ¢ ‘ommand. 

So we have specific plans for the full imple mentation of a modern- 
ized up-to-date center installation that will provide information 
regarding all of these rapid moving aircraft and other elements which 
are necessary to enable quick command decisions and direction. 

Senator Srennis. Is this tied in in anyway with the Air Force and 
their related activities? 

Admiral James. Well, to the extent that the Navy is the agent in 
our offshore command center for the Air Force; yes, sir, it does. 

Senator STeENNIs. Is this a part of the information that is fed back 
into SAC at Omaha? I am just trying to understand this a little 
better. 

Admiral James. It is presently developed for the immediate com- 
mand, but it has that capability of being linked with all command 
centers. 

Senator Stennis. Did you have any construction program prior to 
this time that was the basis for this program here? 

Admiral James. Yes, in our military construction bill in the fiscal 
years 1959 and 1960. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Senator STENNIS. How was it identified and where was it? 

Admiral James. It was identified within the military construction 
bill to the physical locations which I have avoided identifying here, 
as you recognize. 

Senator STENNIS. That is classified? 

Admiral JAmMgEs. Yes, sir. 

Senator STENNIS. That is all now, Mr. Chairman, on that. 


CRASH CRANES 


But we pass on now to the last part of your statement, if I may ask 
this question, the last sentence in this first paragraph beginning on 
page 5: 

The overall decrease is due primarily to the fact that a number of crash cranes 
for aircraft carriers were procured in fiscal 1960, but none in fiscal 1961. 

Does that mean that you have all that you need? 

Admiral James. We do, sir. 

Senator STENNIS. So you have completed that program? 

Admiral James. Indeed. This is a special onboard crane type of 
thing that if an aircraft has a barrier crash or otherwise gets in trouble, 
this crane picks it up and clears the deck rapidly. 

All our aircraft carriers with funds previously provided are now so 
equipped. 
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POLARIS PROGRAM 


Senator STENNIS. This reduction you mentioned in connection with 
POLARIS, will you explain that further if you will. We talk about 
stiffening up the POLARIS program, as the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts mentioned. 

Now, here you seem to have a reduction in a line item here that is 
tied in with POLARIS. How do you explain that? 

Admiral James. We obviously should have made this point clearer 
because of the fact that we have two of you who are concerned. 

The overall POLARIS program is in nowise affected by this adjust- 
ment that we are making here. 

Senator STENNIs. Perhaps Mrs. Smith’s question covered that, but 
I was really making a memo on another point. It was not a lack of 
interest in your question. 

In your last paragraph you say that this covers a well-balanced 
procurement program in support of the present fleet, and so forth. 

Now, | am not familiar with your shipbuilding program. I know 
about the carrier that is in the budget. Briefly, what additional 
shipbuilding do you have in the program? Perhaps you have already 
covered that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CHAavez. Yes, we have, but he may answer that. 

Senator STENNIs. Just briefly, then. 


SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM 


Admiral James. Very quickly, sir, there are two guided missile 
destroyers, one attack carrier, three euided missile frigates; there are 
three attack nuclear -powered submarines: there are three nuclear- 
powered ballistic missile, POLARIS submarines. 

There is one amphibious transport dock. There are two destroyer 
escorts. 

There is one escort research ship, strictly a laboratory type of 
vehicle. 

There is one additional oceanographic research ship identical to 
the one in last year’s program. 

There is a new so-called deep diving experimental submarine. 

There is a new type of fast combat support ship, largely tanker 
and missile and ammunition support type. 

There is a new combat stores ship, provisions, clothing, general 
stores type, and then there are conversions of 14 of the older destroyers 
to the so-called FRAM Mark I modernization. 

And there is further developmental work on the experimental 
Albacore which was the forerunner of Skipjack which has produced 
such tremendously fine hydrodynamic results. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you. That is all. 

Senator CHavez. Then you have some smaller items. 

Admiral James. I neglected to mention we have two tugs and we 
have some landing craft. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Robertson. 
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ADDITIONAL POLARIS SUBMARINES 


Senator Ropertrson. Mr. Chairman, yesterday I think it was, 
I read a statement by a Member of the Senate saying that he would 
advocate the authorization of eight additional submarines equipped 
to fire the POLARIS missile. Some days ago, I do not remember 
whether it was before this committee or elsewhere, I understood 
Admiral Burke said that if the Navy had adequate funds, he would 
like to see authorization for six additional POLARIS submarines. 
I understood you to tell the Senator that your budget contemplated 
only three. 

Admiral James. As prepared, the budget includes only three, sir. 

Today the Navy is reviewing tbe question of supplemental requests. 

As the chairman pointed out, you are expecting to hold a hearing 
on the POLARIS submarine separately. I am sure this subject 
will be fully discussed at that point. 

Senator Roperrson. In view of the fact that the POLARIS missile 
has been successfully tested, and the submarines that could fire 
them are movable bases so. to speak, what would be your comment 
if this committee saw fit to step up the submarines from three to nine? 

Admiral James. I think that would be an excellent action for this 
committee to consider and take, sir. 

Senator Rospertson. Thank you very much. 

Admiral James. I would like to suggest that you not lock your 
mind in on only three. 

Senator Rospertson. Most of them will be built in Massachusetts 
or Maine. 

Senator SaALTonsraLL. None will be built in Massachusetts. 

What was that remark you made? Will you repeat that about 
the excellent suggestion? 

Admiral James. I said I would think that the Senator’s suggestion 
to add three POLARIS submarines was an excellent one. 

I further had the temerity to suggest that he not close his mind 
to more than the three. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. If we did that, the question that I asked 
you before becomes very pertinent, as to whether if we did that— 
each one of them would cost about $110 million—and we had to take 
something away from the other shipbuilding program, what would 
you eliminate? 

I think that may be a question. 

Admiral James. This I say again, sir, is not my particular ore: 
of responsibility. I would like to see them added rather than sub- 
stituted for. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I think this is the most important part of 
the Navy procurement, myself. 

Senator Cuavez. I have been asking the Navy representatives this 
morning whether, if what they have in the budget now is what they 
requested originally. They all seem to refer to higher authority. 

Now, Admiral Burke did say when he testified before that he 
contemplated asking for a supplemental appropriation on the 
POLARIS. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question right there? 
I have not had a chance to be here as much as I would like. 
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MODERNIZATION OF THE FLEET 


I understand you have had in the testimony, I believe it is 20 
ships are in this present program and someone has testified that they 
needed at least 40 new ones. I want to refer to Admiral Burke’s 
testimony about the need for modernization of the fleet. It seems 
to me that is a specific item that we ought to go into again this year. 

Have you had proof already or is there some ‘thing specific that is 
going to ‘be brought before the committee as to spelling out a bill of 
particulars, as we lawyers would say, as to modernization of the fleet? 

I know the Chairman is interested in the subject and we had it 
before us last year. 

Senator CHavez. We had some testimony this morning as to what 
they contemplate converting. 

Senator Satronstauyt. They are behind the general program. We 
had those figures put in yesterday, Senator Stennis, from 1947 right 
on down to date and how far they are running be hind their program. 

It is my recollection that if they have approximate ly 41 new ships 
every year, they will carry forws ard with 817 ships in an active oper- 
ating Navy. If they do not get approximately 41 ships a year, the Df 
will fall behind in the active fleet. 

Senator Stennis. That is what I wanted to be certain of—that it 
was already in the record and there was some proof on it. 

Senator Cuavez. They testified that they needed 41, but they were 
constructing only on the average of 20 a year, so they are falling 
behind. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. I thank the Chair. 

Senator Cuavez. Are there any further questions? 


TYPES OF SHIPS 


Senator SALTONSTALL. I would like to get in the record some- 
where—I will not ask for a description of it now, because I think 
it is very important, the difference between a modern cruiser, a mod- 
ern destroyer, a modern escort destroyer, and a frigate; now where 
the frigate fits in with those ships because the frigate was sort of out 
for a while and now the N avy comes back and uses that term. 

I think it would be very interesting and helpful if you could have 
a paragraph giving a description of their tonnage, their speed, and 
their overall differences and capabilities. 

Admiral JAmus. We will do this, sir. 

In a very short word to give you some information, the cruiser is 
generally in the range of tonnage in excess of 10,000 tons and up to 
about 18,000 tons. 

A frigate, as you say, a relatively new use of the term that used to 
apply to very small craft during the war, has now been elevated to a 
status next below in size to the cruiser, in the range of 6,500 to 8,000 
tons. 

A destroyer, which is well-known to all, has grown so that today’s 
destroyer is in the order of 4,000 to 4,800 tons. 

A destroyer escort, which is tail-end Charlie in the size scale, is in 
the order of 1,800 to 2,800 tons. 

Senator Sauronstaty. And their relative speeds? Does a frigate 
compare with a destroyer for speed? 
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Admiral Jamrs. Yes, sir; frigates and destroyers are generally com- 
parable in speed, in the order of 32 to 33 knots. 

A cruiser is of that same order of magnitude. Our older ships are a 
little bit less, our new ships would be a little bit more, and the de. 
stroyer escorts are down in the range of 24 knots to 27 knots. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


1, GUIDED MISSILE CRUISER (CG) 


This project calls for the conversion of a World War ITI cruiser by removing al 
guns and replacing them by TALOS and TARTAR missile launchers, fire control, 
and antisubmarine weapons. The mission of this ship is to operate against air- 
craft, guided missiles, surface or subsurface opposition, singly or in support of 
other forces, in both nuclear and nonnuclear warfare. The ship will displace 
17,800 tons at full load and will attain a speed of over 30 knots. 


2. GUIDED MISSILE FRIGATE (DLG) 


The guided missile frigate (DLG) is designed to sereen fast-striking forces 
against airborne, surface, and subsurface attack and to operate offensively. These 
ships will mount two TERRIER missile systems, 3-inch guns, a long-range 
antisubmarine rocket launcher and the latest electronic detection and control 
equipments. The full-load displacement of each of these ships is 7,400 tons, and 
they will attain a speed of over 30 knots. 


3 GUIDED MISSILE DESTROYER (DDG) 


This class has been designed to screen naval forces and shipping against air 
borne, surface, and subsurface attack and to provide gunfire support to amphibious 
assault and land forces. The ship is fitted with 5-inch guns, TARTAR missiles, 
long-range antisubmarine rocket, and the latest electronics devices for detection 
and weapons control. It will displace 4,500 tons at full load and will attain a 
speed of over 30 knots. 

4. OCEAN ESCORT (DE) 

This ship is designed to screen transoceanic convoys and to operate offensively 
against submarines. It will carry the latest submarine-detection equipment and 
antisubmarine weapons; viz., a Drone antisubmarine helicopter weapon system 
and a long-range antisubmarine rocket launcher. In addition, 3-inch guns will 
be mounted. The ship will displace 2,725 tons at full load and will be capable 
of maintaining a sea speed of over 22 knots. 

Senator CHavez. May I say that I am sorry you were not here, 
Senator, because you are interested. Admiral Beakley showed some 
slides of the different types of ships. 

Senator SaALToNnsTaALL. I wish I could have been here. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Admiral. 

Admiral Dodson, you are next. 


WEAPONS, AIRCRAFT AND WEAPONS Support KLQUIPMENT 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. J. E. DODSON, USN, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF, BUREAU OF NAVAL WEAPONS 


Admiral Dopson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
it is a pleasure to appear before you today to present the Navy’s 
weapons, aircraft and weapons support estimates for fiscal year 1961. 
These estimates relate to the procurement of equipment ‘sponsored 
by the Bureau of Naval Weapons and provide ammunition and weap- 
ons to enhance the striking power of the fleet. Ground electronics, 
meteorological and varied types of aircraft test and handling equip- | 
ment necessary for flight operations are the principal items of support 
equipment funded under theze estimates. 
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TOTAL REQUEST 


For 1961 we are requesting $222,951,000 in new obligational author- 
ity, an increase of $12.4 million over the comparable 1960 amount. 
This $12.4 million increase is attributable generally to procurement 
of the important ZUNI rocket and inclusion for the first time of a 
support estimate for POLARIS, which this year becomes a part of 
our fleet operating forces. 

I should like in the balance of this presentation to point out the 
salient elements in each procurement area and relate the particular 
program to the overall Bureau of Naval Weapons objectives. 


EXPENDABLE ORDNANCE 


The same revolutionary changes that characterize almost all defense 
procurement are having a major impact on our expendable ordnance. 
For this reason our procurement program is oriented toward providing 
the newer types of mines, torpedoes, and rockets which are replacing 
World War II and Korean types. Our requirements for these items 
are determined by training usage and the military urgency of having 
on hand reasonable inventories of combat-ready weapons for imme- 
diate operational use in the event of war. 

Our 1961 appropriation request for expendable ordnance totals 
$94.6 million, $14.4 million more than was provided for these purposes 
last. vear. This estimate provides primarily for peacetime training, 
but for certain critical w eapons includes an increment above training 
requirements for operational readiness quantities. 

The increase in the 1961 estimate for expendable ordnance is related 
to the air-launched ZUNI rocket and the newer types of antisubmarine 
torpedoes and mines. The ZUNI rocket is a newly developed air-to- 
ground weapon used on a variety of Navy and Marine aircraft against 
surface targets, primarily in close air-support warfare. In addition, 
we are providing, as a back-fit item, electric fusing for all low-drag 
bombs so that we can remove the operational restrictions which 
mechanically-fused bombs impose on our combat aircraft speeds. 


ZUNI ROCKET 


Senator Cuavez. Admiral, on this ZUNI rocket, is that developed 
now and deployed and in inventory? 

Admiral Dopson. It is now, Mr. Chairman. The ZUNI rocket has 
been produced with money provided in our 1959 budget for technical 
and tactical evaluation purposes and from 1959 funds is currently in 
limited produc tion status. 

Senator Cuavez. How far advanced are you with the rocket? 

Admiral Dopson. This rocket is fully developed, sir, and has proved 
a very effective weapon in fleet evaluation. We are now ready to go 
into quantity produc tion of this item. 

Senator CHavez. That is why you want procurement money? 

Admiral Dopson. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


Admiral Dopson. More than one-half of the estimate for expend- 
able ordnance is in direct support of antisubmarine warfare operatiotr s. 
51184—-60—-pt. 2-6 
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Equipments planned for procurement range from explosive charges, 
dropped from airplanes, which are used in conjunction with sonobuoy 
listening devices to locate submerged submarines, to antisubmarine 
mines and torpedoes for destroying the submarine after it is located. 

Last year the Congress appropriated additional funds for anti- 
submarine depth charges. These appropriated funds were used for 
the specific purpose for which they were appropriated. In fact, we 
were able to buy more of this item than we had originally estimated. 
Inasmuch as our inventory of this item is satisfactory, we have not 
included it in our 1961 program but have, instead, included increased 
quantities of antisubmarine mines and torpedoes. 


ORDNANCE EQUIPMENT 


In 1959 the Navy began a phased program of modernizing the fleet 
in order to prevent its “bloc obsolescence’. This fleet rehabilitation 
and modernization program is referred to as FRAM. Major ship 
conversions of the FRAM program are funded under the shipbuilding 
and conversion appropriation. We have the responsibility under this 
activity of providing ordnance equipment for the less extensive FRAM 
modernizations. 

Our 1961 estimate for FRAM modernization amounts to $2.4 
million and covers equipment which rust be placed on order in 1961 
so that delivery can be made in time to meet skip modernization 
schedules. Equipment requirements are related to the specific ships 
to be backfitted and include torpedo tubes and related fire control 
components for launching improved antisubmarine torpedoes. 


GROUND ELECTRONICS AND DETECTION EQUIPMENT 


I am sure that you are aware, as are we, of the necessity for provid- 
ing effective navigational aids and communication equipment for the 
control of aircraft. The density of air traffic coupled with the rela- 
tively low cycle time for military jet aircraft have compounded our 
problems in this field. We are working closely with the Federal 
Aviation Agency in developing common control systems and have, in 
fact, developed equipment suitable for both military and civilian 
operations. 

The major equipment procurement requirements necessary to 
outfit our radar air traffic control centers, RATCC, and our tactical 
air navigation, TACAN, systems have been funded in previous years. 
Our 1961 estimate, therefore, provides principally for installing 
equipment procured in previous years, overhauling and modernizing 
equipment now in operation, and procuring replacement and replenish- 
ment requirements. In the latter category we have included funds 
in our 1961 request to procure single-sideband communication 
equipment. This equipment provides increased range and permits 
utilization of a greater number of frequency channels than the com- 
munication equipment being replaced. 

In addition to electronic equipment for control of aircraft, we fund 
under this activity a distinctly different type of electronic device. 
It is the sonobuoy, an under water listening device for locating 
submarines. These equipments are dropped from specially outfitted 
antisubmarine aircraft in patterns that permit the operator in the 
airplane above, by means of electronic equipment installed in the 
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airplane, to locate the submerged submarine. We have made signifi- 
cant improvements in sonobuoy techniques in the past few years in 
both range and accuracy, and our efforts now are toward providing 
improved sonobuoy reliability. 

The sonobuoys which we plan to buy in 1961 will be built to a new 
specification which calls for improved reliability. It was this con- 
sideration which caused us to reduce our 1961 sonobuoy procurement 
request from the 1960 augmented level, permitting proper phasing of 
these more reliable sonobuoys into our inventory. 


AIRCRAFT SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


The operation of modern combat aircraft requires the development 
and procurement of sophisticated and complex test and handling 
equipment. Test and handling equipment is assigned to aircraft 
maintenance facilities both ashore and afloat. It is from the funds 
budgeted under this heading that we buy test and handling equip- 
ment which has general application to more than one aircraft model. 
Equipment peculiar to a particular model is procured concurrently 
with the applicable model under the “Procurement of aircraft and 
missiles’? appropriation. 

The amount we are requesting for aircraft handling and test 
equipment, $40.4 million, is approximately the same as was provided 
in 1960. About two-thirds of this 1961 request is for replacement of 
wornout or obsolescent equipment, and the remaining one-third is for 
the procurement of new equipment to support the newer aircraft now 
entering the fleet. 

A corollary program included under the ‘Aircraft support equip- 
ment”’ heading in our budget is the procurement of survival equipment. 
This program funds protective flight clothing, such as high altitude 
pressure suits, oxygen masks, and flight helmets, as well as liferafts 
and emergency kits. Our estimate of $11.5 million for these purposes 
in 1961 is $6.1 million less than was provided last vear. This reduc- 
tion is associated primarily with high altitude pressure suits. Peak 
requirements for the initial outfitting of squadrons with high altitude 
pressure suits were funded in 1960. The 1961 estimate covers pri- 
marily replenishment requirements for this suit and related com- 
ponents. 

OTHER SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


Our “Other support equipment” budget heading includes a variety 
of procurement programs which constitute a vital element in our over- 
all program. Here we buy specialized training equipment which is 
essential for training operating and maintenance personnel in the use 
of naval weapons; we also provide expeditionary catapults for Marine 
aircraft in forward areas; we procure and install airfield lighting sys- 
tems, visual landing aids, and emergency arresting gear. 

In addition, specialized ground equipment, such as airconditioned 
vans for transporting pilots wearing full pressure suits from ready 
rooms to the aircraft, liquid oxygen generating equipment, and ma- 
terials handling equipment are funded under this ac tivity. It also 
includes meterological equipment for gathering and transmitting 
weather data as well as equipment in support of photographic labora 
tory operations. 
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Our estimate for 1961 for these purposes totals $30.5 million, $1.6 
million higher than the 1960 appropriation. The 5 percent increase 
budgeted for 1961 is attributable to training equipment procurement, 
where we are planning more concentrated support for antisubmarine 
and combat information center training; meteorological equipment 
procurement, primarily rockets for gathering upper air weather data, 
and specialized photographic laboratory equipment in support of 
Pacific Missile Range operations. 





SUMMARY 


I have briefly outlined the major procurement programs which 
underlie our appropriation request of $222.9 million for weapons, 
aircraft, and weapons support equipment. These estimates have been 
thoroughly screened and will provide balanced support for our operat- 
ing programs. 

[t is obvious to those of us who are primarily responsible for provid- 
ing the fleet with the tools to do its job that the types of equipment 
included under this estimate, although seemingly less glamorous than 
aircraft and missiles, are as essential as any procurement sponsored 
by the Bureau of Naval Weapons. In fact, since they are so intimately 
associated with support of current operations, they contribute more 
materially than any other area of the budget to the Navy’s ability to 
sustain combat operations in the immediate future. 

[ shall be pleased to answer any questions, Mr. Chairman. 


ADEQUACY OF REQUEST 


Senator CHavez. Admiral, is $222.9 million sufficient to meet your 
requirements that you are noting now, or did you request more? 

Admiral Dopson. Mr. Chairman, the amount in this budget meets 
the minimum peacetime training requirements and provides in a 
few very critical areas for some mobilization reserve quantities. 

Senator Cuavez. Would you call it an austere budget for this 
particular purpose? 

Admiral Dopson. It is quite an austere program, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CHAavez. You speak on page 2 of having reasonable 
inventories of combat-ready weapons on hand in the event of war. 
Can you tell us in terms of World War II or Korean war inventories 
just about how combat ready you are? 

Admiral Dopson. Mr. Chairman, the answer as to the state of our 
mobilization reserves would be very much in a classified area. We 
do, however, have some mobilization stocks at minimum levels, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. That is still austere? 

Admiral Dopson. The levels are quite astere, I can sssure you, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I will ask just two questions supplementing 
what the chairman has asked. 


ORDNANCE FOR NEW SHIPS AND PLANES 


This budget provides sufficient expendable ordnance for the new 
ships and the new planes? 
Admiral Dopson. That is correct, Senator. 
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Senator SALTONSTALL. I asked that wrong. I will leave out the 
word ‘“‘expendable.’”’ What I meant was, this provides all the ordnance 
that is necessary for the new ships and the new planes that are coming 
out? 

Admiral Dopson. That is correct, sir. 

We provide ammunition for all of our new aircraft and we provide 
ship fills for items such as torpedoes, expendable ordnance items that 
our ships carry. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is the expendable. 

Now, it also provides, as you pointed out, sufficient new guns and 
new ordnance that go with the new ships and the new planes? 

When I use the word “ordnance,” I mean equipment that is going 
to make it possible to use this expendable ordnance. 

Adimiral Dopson. They are used both by ships and _ aircraft, 
Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that this will equip the new ships and the 
new planes as soon as they are ready with the weapons? 

Maybe you and I do not understand each other. What I am trying 
to say is two things: 

One, you have the expendable ordnance. That I understand easy 
enough. 

Now, you mentioned in your talk here that it is your responsibility 
to put the equipment on these new ships; is that correct? 

Admiral Dopson. The equipment which you refer to, such as 
missile launchers, is procured under the “Shipbuilding and conversion, 
Navy,” appropriation which you have just heard, sir. Actual missiles 
themselves are procured under the ‘‘Procurement of aireraft and 
missiles, Navy,’ appropriation. 

Senator SALTSONSTALL. On page 3 you have ordnance equipment, 
under the FRAM program. That is what I was trying to bring out. 

Admiral Dopson. Yes, sir; I can explain that. 

The “Shipbuilding and conversion, Nav y,’’ appropriation takes 
care of the major items under what we identify as our FRAM I 
program. This appropriation funds minor ordnance items for what 
we call the FRAM II program and specifically, this is for modernizing 
12 destroyers; it is a back-fitting program entirely. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You have enough to do that? 

Admiral Dopson. Yes, sir; with the equipment procured here we 
can meet the schedule given us by the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CHavez. Senator Dworshak. 

Senator DworsHak. No questions. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Admiral. 

Admiral Virden, you may proceed. 


COMMAND Support EQUIPMENT 
STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. FRANK VIRDEN, US. NAVY, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (COMMUNICA- 
TIONS) DIRECTOR, NAVAL COMMUNICATIONS 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Virpen. Mr. Chairman and gentlement of the committee, 
the amount of $21,839,000 requested for this major activity will 
provide for— 
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(1) The procurement of cryptographic aids and devices for all 
elements of the Naval Establishment as the 1961 portion of a phased 
program ; 

(2) The procurement of electronic communication equipments for 
the Naval Communication System and the Naval Security Group; 
and 

(3) The procurement of miscellaneous photographic and shop 
equipment required for use of field activities under the management 
control of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

The funds requested for procurement of communication equip- 
ments are based on two primary conditions: 

(1) The necessary means for secure and rapid communications 
must be available to all components of the Naval Establishment; and 

(2) Execution of tasks and functions assigned in support of the 
Navy’s share of the national intelligence effort must be adequately 
supported. 


MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 


The various programs for modernization of naval communications 
facilities have been developed and directed toward providing increased 
speed and security of transmission; the application of new techniques 
in the detection and recording of intelligence data; and the replace- 
ment of facilities which have become obsolescent because of age or 
because of major advances in the art of communications. The amount 
of $21,758,000 has been requested to provide for continuation on a 
modest scale of the modernization program for the Naval Communica- 
tion System and the Naval Security Group facilities, and for the 
procurement of automatic communication security devices for em- 
ployment in all units of the operating forces and the supporting 
Shore Establishment. 

The program for employing automatic security devices must be 
continued and expanded as rapidly as possible within available re- 
sources. As it becomes necessary to guard the security of a greater 
volume of traffic, this must be accomplished through the employment 
of automatic devices in order to conserve manpower and eliminate 
delays and errors inherent in manual operations. All the military 
departments are pursuing similar programs, therefore the matter of 
compatibility is also a factor in automation of cryptographic devices. 
The amount of $9,979,000 has been scheduled for procurement of 
automatic cryptographic aids and devices in fiscal vear 1961 which 
will continue this program at approximately the fiscal year 1960 level. 

The amount of $6,137,000 has been requested for the procurement 
of equipment employed in the performance of special functions as- 
signed to the Naval Security Group. Approximately $2.3 million of 
this sum has been programed for the procurement of special equipment 
and devices for improvement of those facilities which directly support 
the Navy’s contribution to the national intelligence effort. Several 
vears of research and development have made available improved 
equipments and techniques which very substantially increase our 
capability of detecting and locating possible enemy targets The 
Navy’s high-frequency direction-finding nets are under the direction 
of the Naval Security Group. The major portion of the effort and 
results of high-frequency direction finding is in direct support of anti- 
submarine warfare. Initial procurement in the amount of $3.060 
million of these improved equipments is programed for fiscal year 1961. 
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The remainder of the funds requested for Naval Security Group func- 
tions is programed for procurement of other special-purpose equip- 
ment. 

NAVAL COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


As the nature of offensive weapons systems and counteroffensive 
systems changes, it is imperative that the modes of communications 
keep pace since they are to a great extent integral to these systems. 
The worldwide naval communitation system links the fleet commu- 
nication broadcast and operation areas of the world and is thus the 
means through which command and direction of the operating forces 
is exercised. In order to meet the demands for almost instantaneous 
communications and ever-increasing volumes of traffic, the most effi- 
cient use must be made of available circuits and frequencies. Con- 
sequently, the modernization program is directed toward the procure- 
ment of transmitting equipment with greater power, range, and 
versatility. Terminal equipment is being procured which will convert 
4- and 6-channel circuits to 16-channel circuits, thus increasing capac- 
ity without the need for employing new or additional circuits. he 
improvement of all point-to-point facilities of the Navy is compatible 
with that of the other services so that joint employment of such 
facilities can be readily accomplished. The amount of $5,467,000 has 
been requested for the modernization program for fiscal year 1961. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 


Based on anticipated deliveries of new equipment purchased with 
prior-year funds, the amount of $175,000 has been requested to 
cover first-destination freight charges. Special photographic equip- 
ment employed in photo laboratories in connection with functions of 
the Navy Security Group, and other support equipment will require 
$81,000 in fiscal year 1961. 

The amount requested in this major activity for fiscal year 1961 is 
$3,856,000 more than programed for the same purposes in fiscal year 
1960. This increase is primarily due to the added emphasis placed 
on the antisubmarine warfare program, and the improvement of de- 
tection devices and techniques. Closely related are the requirements 
for more reliable intelligence data and this program has been planned 
at an increased rate of funding. All other programs have been held 
at or below the fiscal year 1960 level. 

Senator CHavez. Are there any questions? 

Senator Satronsrauui. No questions. 

Senator CHavez. Thank you, Admiral. 

Now, Captain Corradi. 


Civit ENGINepRING Support EQuiPMENT) 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. P. CORRADI, DEPUTY CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
YARDS AND DOCKS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
Captain Corrapt. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before 
you again. 
I will briefly explain the fiscal year 1961 estimates in support of 
major activity No. 4, civil engineering support equipment, of the 
appropriation “Other procurement, Navy.” 
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This major activity supports Navywide procurement of the follow- 
ing types of equipment: 


1. Passenger-carrying vehicles; 

2. General-purpose trucks and trailers; 

3. Specialized automotive equipment; 

4. Construction and weight-handling equipment; 
5. Fleet moorings; and 

6. Amphibious equipment. 


DECREASE IN OBLIGATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


Total comparative obligation requirements in fiscal year 1961 for 
this major activity amount to $18,348,000, or $485,000 less than in 
fiscal year 1960. This reduction includes the following adjustments: 
1. Passenger-carrying vehicles, plus $704,000; 

2. Trucks and trailers, minus $566,000; 
3. Specialized automotive equipment, plus $604,000; 
4. Construction and weight-handling equipment, minus 
$972,000; 
Amphibious equipment, minus $255,000. 
Net total, minus $485,000. 

This majority activity consists of two budget activities each of 

which I will discuss briefly. 


TRANSPORTATION AND CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


oor 


For the first budget activity No. 2510: ‘Transportation and con- 
struction equipment,”’ an amount of $17,674,000 is required primarily 
to support the replacement of eligible wornout vehicles and equipment 
such as 1,166 passenger-carrying vehicles; 2,560 trucks and trailers; 
325 pieces of specialized automotive equipment, and 1,052 pieces of 
construction and weight-handling equipment. 

No funds are required in fiscal year 1961 for the procurement of 


railroad equipment. 
OTHER SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


Budget activity No. 2520, “Other support equipment” provides for 
the replacement of 11 wornout moorings and procurement of amphib- 
ious equipment. An amount of $67 74,000 is requested. This repre- 
sents a decrease of $255,000 compared to the funds provided for this 
activity in fiscal year 1960. 
Senator SALTONSTALL. What is a mooring? 
Captain Corrapr. A mooring is a complete package for the placing 
in a harbor for the securing of a vessel. The ground tackle, the buoys, 
te lephone equipment, chain. 
This budget which you have before you is based on a planned ex- 
penditure of $2,185,000 in fiscal year 1961. There will be a carryover 
of approximately $8, 163,000 of outstanding unliquidated obligations ) 
into fiscal year 1962. 
Funds for this major activity will provide an adequate but austere 
support for this portion of the procurement program. 
The amount requested in the minimum required to effectively carry 
on the various programs in fiscal year 1961. 
That concludes my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Cuavez. You want to replace 11 wornout moorings? 
Captain Corraptr. Yes, sir. I 
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Senator CHavez. You are requesting $674,000 for that; is that 
correct? 

Captain Corrapt. The $674,000 includes some amphibious equip- 
ment such as pontoon gear which is used for amphibious exercises. 

Four hundred thousand dollars is requested for the moorings 
themselves. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

How old are the moorings that you want to replace? 

Captain Corrapi. These moorings are inspected on a regular in- 
spection schedule and when the physical condition indicates they 
should be replaced, they are replaced. 

Actually they vary in age in anywhere from 5 to as much as 15 years. 

Senator CHavez. Captain Corradi, on page 1 of your statement 
you say: 

Total comparative obligation requirements for 1961 for this major activity 
amount to $18,348,000. 

Then on page 2 you refer to the fact that: 

This budget s based on a planned expenditure of $2,185,000. 


ae it relate to budget activity 2520 or to the whole thing? 


Captain Corrapt. No, sir; the expenditure relates to the entire 
budget activity. 


LEADTIME ON PROCUREMENT 


The explanation for the low-expenditure rate in fiscal 1961 is the 
relatively long leadtime on the procurement of most of these items. 
They do not become expenditures until delivered. 

Most of them will be delivered in fiscal year 1962 

Senator Cuavez. Do | understand correctly that the lead-time 
item is some $2 million and what you intend to pay for the finished 
package will be over $18 million? 

Captain Corrapt. No, sir; a better explanation would be that we 
propose to place orders for the total amount of which only $2 million 
worth will be delivered in fiscal year 1961. 

Senator CHAvez. Where does the $18 million come in? 

Captain Corrapt. The $18 million is the total obligation incurred. 
This is made up of the new obligation authority of $10,348,000, which 
we are requesting, plus the transfer of equipment which is already i In 
stock, 

As we drawn down stock to the tune of approximately $8 million 
that adds to the $10,348,000 and makes the total sum of $18,348,000. 

Senator CHavez. Thank you. 

Captain Corrapi. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CHAvEz. Captain Pollich; you are the next witness. 


OTHER SUPPLY SuprortT PROCUREMENT 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. G. T. POLLICH, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF 
FOR TRANSPORTATION, BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Captain Potiuicnu. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, | 
am appearing before you in support of the fiscal year 1961 budget, 
“Other procurement, Navy,” activity 5, other supply support equip- 
ment, 
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In this budget activity, we propose to procure 563 units of materials 
handling equipment for the several bureaus of the Navy at a cost of 
$2,697,000 for procurement and $70,000 for first delivery transporta- 
tion, or a total of $2,767,000. 

This procurement will replace 3.5 percent of the Navy’s materials 
handling equipment fleet. 

Equipment requirements for five bureaus—BUDOCKS, BUPERS, 
BUSANDA, BUSHIPS, and BUWEPS—are included in this budget 
request. These bureaus have a combined total of 16,026 units of 
powered materials handling equipment which qualify for this budget 
activity. 

The greater part of this equipment fleet, 11,223 units, is gasoline 
powered. Fifty-three percent, or 5,953 units, of the gas-powered 
equipment is overage based on Department of Defense replacement 
criteria. 

In electric-powered equipment inventory of 4,803 units, 37 percent, 
or 1,763 units, is overage. 

The fiscal year 1961 supply support equipment program budget in 
the amount of $2,767,000 is considered necessary to alleviate the 
overage condition of our materials handling equipment fleet. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CHavez. Senator Saltonstall? 


PERCENTAGE OF REPLACEMENTS 


Senator SattronsTa.Lu. I will make this observation: 

You are replacing 3.5 percent, yet you are 53 percent overage in 
one category and 37 percent overage in another category. Are we 
not going to run in an awfully big deficit in the next year or two or 
have a lot of broken down equipment? 

Captain Pouuicu. Yes, sir; we are actually in that position now. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Are not the repairs and replacements going 
to continually increase in expense if you do not renew this overage 
equipment? 

Captain Potiicw. Yes, Senator. 

Senator SaALronsTaLL. Under what heading, Admiral, does that 
come, the replacement and repair, under operation and maintenance? 

Admiral Ensry. Yes, sir. Repair would come under “O. & M.” 
This is just for replacement with new equipment. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Now, you are not replacing an overage 
equipment. Like an automobile, that has gone 100,000 miles, you 
have to put in new equipment all the way through. That is your 
maintenance and operation account? 

Captain Potuicu. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So you are increasing your maintenance and 
operation account by keeping that amount down? Why would it not 
be cheaper to provide more money here to keep your maintenance 
and operation down. It seems to me, Admiral, if your figures are 
correct here, that this budget is almost unbelieveable, too small. Not 
that I want to increase it, but it seems to me that this is a miscalcula- 
tion somewhere along the line. 

Senator Cuavez. Probably they were not allowed what they asked 
for. How much did you ask for? 

Captain Potticnu. The Navy requirement submitted to OSD was 
$3,294,000 and included first destination transportation costs. 
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Senator CHAavez. Notwithstanding that you have some obsolescent 
equipment? 

Captain Potuicu. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I am rather shocked at vour figures, Captain. 


MAINTENANCE OF FORKLIFT TRUCK 


Captain Potiicu. I have some data on maintenance costs which 
may be of interest to you. On a 4,000-pound forklift truck, initial 
cost about $4,500, at the first vear we have experienced approximately 
a $50 maintenance cost, with 3 percent of its usable time down. 

At the 5-vear period a major overhaul is given to this piece of equip- 
ment at approximate cost of $500. 

Senator SatronstaLy. When do you put. that overage. 

Captain Potiicu. At the 8-year period or around 9,600-hour use. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that at the end of 5 years it is costing you 
$500 a year? 

Captain Pouuicu. Yes. 

Senator SALTonsTaLL. How much time is out on that? 

Captain Potiicw. Approximately 18 percent of the time. 

Senator Satronstau. Eighteen percent? 

Captain Poxuicn. Yes, sir. 

Senator CuAvez. I think the point that the Senator was trying to 
make is correct. If you keep on spending money for repairing obso- 
lete equipment, pretty soon you will spend as much for repairs as you 
paid for the original pac ‘kage. 

Senator Dworshak? 

Senator DworsHak. I was going to stress the same point that 
Senator Saltonstall did. It seems to me that that is a very inefficient 
manner in which to operate. 

Is that because this equipment is worn out or is it becoming obso- 
lescent and is incapable of doing the job that you need to have done? 
Is this equipment worn out? 

You said 9,600 hours. What I was interested in knowing is whether 
this equipment is not used much of the time or is it used, just becoming 
overage because of the number of years the Navy has owned it? 

Captain Pouiicn. It is becoming overage, Senator Dworshak, 
because of the age of the equipment as described in the criteria and 
also the employment usage that it gets within the warehousing, storage, 
and the waterfront areas. 

Senator DworsHak. In some cases it is obsolescent, too? 

Captain Pouiicn. Yes. 

Senator DworsHak. Admiral, I wanted to ask you one question: 


CONSOLIDATION OF BUDGET ACTIVITIES 


It seems that the Navy appears to have many minor items in- 
cluded within a budget activity. Could you save administrative 
costs if some of the budge t activities were consolidated? It seems you 
are spread out over a lot of territory with individual presentations. 

Admiral CrumpackeEr. Yes, sir; this is the first year that we have 
used this budget in this way. We will gain some experience as we 
operate under this appropriation. In order to make each of the other 
major procurement appropriations a very clean proposition we have 
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removed these many items and placed them in this one appropriation ' 
called “Other procurement, Navy.” 

I hope in the next year and perhaps the following vear, we will be 
able to clean this up to a great degree. 

Senator DworsHak. You are not sure this is a good procedure and 
you may decide that some consolidation is desirable? 

Admiral Crumpacker. It seems like a good way to go about the 
collection of collateral equipment and minor capital equipment costs 
for an appropriation request, but experience will show. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you. 

Senator CHavez. Thank you very much. 

Captain PoLuicu. You are welcome, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Redfield. You may proceed. 


PERSONNEL Support EQUIPMENT 


STATEMENT OF O. REDFIELD, HEAD, OPERATION AND MAIN- 
TENANCE SECTION, BUDGET BRANCH, BUREAU OF NAVAL 
PERSONNEL 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Reprietp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
procurement of training aids and devices and the general training 
equipment required for the training function performed within the 
mission of the Chief of Naval Personnel, are provided for under the 
major budget activity “Personnel support equipme nt,” of the proposed — } 
new ™ppropr iation, “Other procurement, Navy. 

1 previous years the requirements for these items were included 
dihetet the major activity, “General expenses, Navy personnel,”’ of the 
appropriation, “Operation and maintenance, Navy.” 

Our requirements, $646,000, as expressed in the budget request for 
fiscal vear 1961 are at the same level as in fiscal year 1960 and are 
the minimum consistent with our present commitments for training 
of military personnel. 

The training aids and devices and the more complicated synthetic 
training items are required to facilitate instruction especially in the 
operation and maintenance of shipboard equipment. 

Thus, shore-based instruction, with the use of synthetic devices and 
simulated operations and combat conditions, accomplishes the de- 
sired training goals without diversion of ships and personnel for the 
purpose. 

The training equipment to be procured consists of items for use in 
the training programs that are not under the cognizance of technical 
bureaus of the Navy. The procurement requested is the minimum 
level and is essential to the successful prosecution of our training 
programs. 

Senator Cuavez. Are there any questions? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. No questions. a 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Dworshak? 

Senator DworsHak. No questions. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir. 

The next witness is General Tschirgi. I 
| re 


m 
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PROCUREMENT, MARINE Corps 


STATEMENTS OF BRIG. GEN. H. C. TSCHIRGI, USMC, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4, AND BRIG. GEN. H. NICKERSON, JR., 
USMC, FISCAL DIRECTOR OF THE MARINE CORPS; COL. D. J. 
ROBINSON, USMC, ORDNANCE BRANCH, G-4 DIVISION, HEAD- 


QUARTERS, MARINE CORPS. 


Program and financing 


1959 actual 


Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 


1960 


estimate | 1961 estimate 


1. Ammunition and ordnance equipment $54, 482, 285 $55, 000, 000 $54, 000, 000 
2. Guided missiles and equipment_. 49, 707, 620 43, 000, 000 37, 000, 000 
3. Communications and electronics equipment____--- 36, 170, 771 34, 000, 000 34, 000, 000 
4. Support vehicles___----- ; ; 6, 430, 119 10, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 
5. Railroad, engineer, and materials handling equip- 
ment... -- bivedden - 1, 504, 833 8, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 
6. Development, test, and evaluation support__- 1, 877, 211 3, 540, 000 3, 000, 000 
Total direct obligations_ - : 150, 172,839 | 153, 540, 000 141, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: | 
1. Ammunition and ordnance equipment ‘ 3, 068, 519 5, 300, 000 3, 500, 000 
3. Communications and electronics equipment.--- 328, 609 1, 200, 000 1, 500, 000 
4. Support vehicles. _------ 211, 781 | 500, COO 200, 000 
5. Railroad, engineer, and materials handling equip- 
DNs o5.5insep nase i 28, 870 2, 000, 000 800, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations 3, 637, 779 | 9, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 
Total obligations 153, 810, 618 162, 540, 000 147, 000, 000 
Financing: 
Comparative transfer to other accounts_ .- 17, 163, 259 6, 460, 000 | 
Unobligated balance brought forward — 258, 016, 398 | —157, 220, 184 | —125, 900, 485 


Unobligated military assistance orders transferred to or 
from (—) other service accounts : — 463, 001 
Advances and reimbursements from (—): } 
Military assistance orders Ss —5, 107, 456 | 





, 757, 301 pit oe 


, 073, 000 |. a 





Other accounts - , feidln'S bone —11, 688 | ~ 
Recovery of prior year obligations anal .| —39, 595, 518 | ; a 7 
Unobligated balance carried forward. . 157, 220,184 | 125, 900, 485 72, 900, 485 

Appropriation (new obligational authority) - ss 25, 000, 000 133, 850, 000 | 94, 000, 000 
Object classification 
> sian saan eukiging sien binnceraidipetniettaitignlatadl “7 ay | _ 
1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
| 


1959 actual | 


| 
1 
Direct obligations: 
| 


| 
03 Transportation of things , $1, 982, 288 | 
08 Supplies and materials 49, 884, 605 | 
09 Equipment-. 98, 305, 946 | 
= ators 
Total direct obligations 5 oF | 150, 172, 839 | 
' —_ 
Reimbursable obligations: 
08 Supplies and materials ‘ . 3, 068, 519 | 
09 Equipment : suite 569, 260 | 
Total reimbursable obligations . cil 3, 637, 779 | 
Total obligations ‘ | 153, 810, 618 | 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


| 


$2, 700, 000 $2, 700, 000 
34, 500, 000 38, 500, 000 
116, 340, 000 | 99, 800, 000 

540, 000 141, 000, 000 


153, 


on 


2 | 
cS 


162 


wn 


300,000} 3,000, 000 


. 700, 000 3, 000, 000 
. 000, 000 | 6, 000, 000 
. 540, 000 147, 000, 000 


General Tscutret. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am happy to have this opportunity to appear before you. I will 
read my statement and will furnish certain information about procure- 


ment activities for the record in an annex, sir. 
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This presentation deals with the budget estimate for procurement 
Marine Corps. ‘The funds in this request will buy major items of 
equipment and ammunition used by the ground elements of our operat- 
ing forces, the fleet Marine force. 

Also provided for are the ground terminals of communications and 
electronics equipment of fleet Marine force aviation units. 

As you know, most of the material this money pays for will 
delivered in fiscal year 1962 and 1963, and later years. 

In order to prevent a gap in deliveries, in the years ahead, funds 
must be furnished and obligated. Immediate readiness depends partly 
on training and partly on equipment and munitions on hand. ‘Train- 
ing expenses are paid for by the operation and maintenance appropri- 
ation. The equipment and munitions on hand, of course, are the 
result of past planning and past procurement appropriations. 


ADVANCEMENTS IN THE AMPHIBIOUS OPERATION 


The art of conducting the amphibious operation is an ever-advancing 
one. In 30 years we have progressed from the boat to the amphibious 
tractor and the helicopter, from open sights on naval guns to gyro- 
scopic gunsights and precise ordnance computers, from signal flags to 
reliable radio communication. 

Carrier aviation has evolved which supports the landings. These 
are only a few of the advances that have been made. There is a 
necessity for doing the amphibious operation, there is progress in the 
art. 

Our modern doctrine of amphibious operations calls for the ability 
to conduct both a surface landing using either boats or amphibian 
tractors and a vertical envelopment by means of helicopters. Two 
new types of ships have evolved. 

They are the LPH—landing transport helicopter, and the LPD, 
the landing transport dock. Descriptions of the LPD and LPH are 
contained in the annex. 

We need lighter equipment than we have had in the past, but it 
must still do the job. We can accept less endurance and increased cost 
because the operations become more effective. 

We need equipment of certain types that we can get ashore by 
helicopter. This equipment must be stripped of all needless weight 
to get the most value out of our helicopter transport. 

We are concentrating our efforts in this field; that is, the develop- 
ment of equipment for use by landing forces as we are c harged with by 
law. The equipment procured will in a large measure improve our 
amphibious capability. 

Our mobility from this to shore will be improved. 

Our ability to communicate from land to sea and to control close 
support aircraft will be enhanced by the helicopter transported 
equipment. 

Beachhead air defense will be improved by virtue of the HAWK 
surface to air missile which includes our required characteristic of 
being helicopter transportable. 


Air control in the beachhead will be enhanced by virtue of a new air 


transportable radar. 
We have increased our ability to move Marine Corps aviation 


ashore early in the amphibious operation. This is made possible by 
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the development of rapid-laying aluminum matting, arresting gear, 
and mobile bulk fuel handling systems. 

We must place reliance on conventional weapons and we feel that 
our weapons which use atomic munitions should also use conventional 
munitions. This will insure maximum economy and effectiveness. 

The ability to use all weapons employing conventional munitions is 
essential in view of the necessity to be able to conduct conventional 
war without nuclear weapons and limited war. 


COST OF NEW PROCUREMENT 


The cost of new procurement we plan to initiate in fiscal year 1961 
totals $139.8 million of which approximately 80 percent is for 
modernization. 

To augment the limited amount of resources, $45.8 million expected 
to be available, we will need $94 million in new obligational authority. 

Our resources of $45.8 million include items totaling $29 million in 
the — vear 1960 program, for which procurement is not planned in 
that yea 

The chesiien plan for fiscal year 1961 is for $141 million. This 
compares with $160 million estimated for the current year and an 
actual amount of $167.3 million obligated during fiscal year 1959. 

nate in fiscal year 1960 as of December 31 are $79.7 million, 

- 50 percent of the plan for the year. In fiscal year 1959, 44 pere ent 
was obligated at the midyear point. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Last year the unobligated balance estimate shown in the budget for 
this procurement appropriation at the end of fiscal year 1959 was 
$103 million. When our records were closed for the year, the balance 
was $144 million, an increase of $41 million over the estimate. 

This situation is the result of a lag in the then-forecasted obligations, 
and the increase of $14.6 million in the recovery of prior-year obliga- 
tions above the amount originally estimated. 

The unobligated balances shown in this year’s budget for fiscal years 
1960 and 1961 are the best estimates as of now; however, unpredictable 
circumstances such as an unexpected price change, recovery of funds, 
or program adjustments would have a definite effect on these estimates. 

With respect to recoveries, none, which are individually significant, 
have occurred so far this year, nor do we anticipate any, since the 
majority of our outstanding orders are now from more recent financing. 


EXPENDITURE PICTURE 


At this point, I would like to briefly recap the expenditure picture. 

In fiscal year 1959, $156 million was paid, or $4 million short of the 
revised estimate. This year the target is $150 million, of which 
$61.9 million has been paid as of Dec ember 31. 

The fiscal year 1961 expenditures are estimated at $156 million. 
The resultant unpaid balance is due to normal expenditure lag. Large 
amounts of dormant balances on contracts were recovered in fiscal 
year 1959. 

No further large recoveries are anticipated. Our future unpaid 
obligations, therefore, should maintain about the same relationship 
as now to the size of the programs involved. 
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Now, for a few words about our fiscal year 1961 request. As a 
general statement we can say that this program provides for current 
consumption by active forces, an increment of some new items being 
phased in, and a small amount of materiel for mobilization reserve of 
selected items. 

FUNDS FOR MODERNIZATION 


The portion of our budget applicable to modernization has increased 
from 63 percent in fiscal year 1958 to almost 80 percent for fiscal 
vear 1961. 

The program does not provide for funding our full program objec- 
tives, but, rather, the minimum amount considered necessary to pro- 
vide for a balanced air-ground team properly equipped to perform 
anticipated missions as may be required in support of national policy. 

We have present the specialists who have been working closely in 
the areas described to present detailed information on request. 

This concludes my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

(The annex referred to follows:) 


ANNEX 


ACTIVITIES 1 AND 2. AMMUNITION AND ORDNANCE EQUIPMENT, GUIDED MISSILES 
AND EQUIPMENT 


Approximately $88 million are requested for ammunition and ordnance equip- 
ment, of which $334 million is for guided missiles and related quipment. 

1. The Marine Corps is continuing to buy HAWK surface-to-air guided missiles 
for peacetime training and to provide a combat capability for active forces. 

2. Funds are reouested in fiscal year 1961 to complete the purchase of helicopter- 
transportable HAWK ground equipment for active forces. In addition, the funds 
will provide for one battery set to be used as a maintenance float set. This is the 
second such set purchased for use as a maintenance pool from which replacement 
items may be drawn immediately in the event of training or combat casualties to 
a like item in one of the tactical battery sets. 

3. Fiscal year 1961 is the first year that the man-portable, surface-to-air RED- 
EYE guided missile is being procured for service use. Sufficient numbers are 

requested to provide troop training and evaluation of organization and opera- 
tional concepts. 

4. Ammunition will be procured in amounts sufficient to provide for annual 
peacetime training consumption and a very modest increase in mobilization 
reserve stocks. Significant items to be procured are: (1) 7.62-millimeter ammu- 
nition; (2) artillery and rockets; (3) antitank; (4) mortars, and (5) demolitions 
and pyrotechnics. 

5. Funds are requested to provide the second of our annual increments of the 
7.62-millimeter family of small arms and related equipment. 

6. Procurement of the second of three annual increments of the DAVY 
CROCKETT weapons system will be accomplished. 

7. The funds requested for transportation consists of money required to trans- 
port previously purchased equipment from the manufacturer to the first Marine 
Corps destination. 

8. Funds for Fleet Marine Forces support in the Far East are to be used to 
reimburse the U.S. Army for ammunition and equipment furnished to Fleet Marine 
Forces in the Far East through cross-servicing agreements. 

Of the total requested for ammunition and ordnance equipment, including 
guided missiles, approximately 25 percent is for items now common to the Marine 
Corps and which have been in use for several years. The remainder is for modern- 
ization, which includes those items recently introduced into the Marine Corps or 
programed for introduction in the near future. 


ACTIVITY 3. COMMUNICATIONS AND ELECTRONICS EQUIPMENT 


Approximately $27 million NOA are requested for major items of communica- 
tion and electronics equipment. These funds plus approximately $10 million 
carryover will provide for the communications and electronics equipment 
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required by the Marine Corps, except for aeronautical and cryptographic equip- 
ment provided by the Navy. The funds requested for fiscal year 1961 will provide 
the following: 

(a) Single sideband radio receivers to permit reception of emergency information 
by low-echelon combat forces. 

(b) Improved antenna masts to increase the communication range of radio 
relay equipment. 

(c) Facsimile equipment to permit radio transmission of printed matter such 
as maps or photographs. 

(d) Multichannel radio equipment to provide reliable communications at 
distances up to 100 miles. 

(e) Modernization kits for radars to improve performance and decrease sus- 
ceptibility to enemy Jamming or deception. 

(f) Equipment to permit rapid collection and dissemination of combat intelli- 
gence information. 

(g) Modern radars which are urgently required to improve our air defense 
capability during an amphibious assault. 

(h) Devices used by personnel to determine areas of atomic radiation. 

(i) Test and maintenance equipment necessary for proper operation and 
performance of electronics equipment. 

(j) Reimbursement to the Army for common equipment support for the Fleet 
Marine Force elements in the Far East. 

(k) First destination costs of communication and electronics equipment to 
be delivered to the Marine Corps during fiscal year 1961. 


ACTIVITY 4. SUPPORT VEHICLES 


This portion of the budget provides for administrative and tactical type vehicles. 
The administrative vehicles included are the passenger carrying type and com- 
mercial trucks used primarily by the supporting establishments in order to ob- 
viate the purchase of the more costly tactical vehicles. This activity requires 
about $5.8 million. 

Included in this budget are 18 commercial-type buses, 260 3-ton cargo trucks, 
and 110 other trucks ranging in size from the -ton pickup to the fire pumper 
truck with a 750-gallon-per-minute capacity. All of these vehicles are to replace 
similar types due for retirement. 

There are 85 amphibian trucks in the budget to provide for replacement of the 
obsolete, wornout, unserviceable World War II types in one company. 


ACTIVITY 5. CONSTRUCTION AND MATERIAL HANDLING 


In the category of “Construction and materials handling equipment,’ $6.8 
million will be needed to provide the following: 

(a) We will procure bath units, combat foot bridges, floodlight trailers, welders, 
and water purification units. These units will be used to replace wornout 
items of equipment procured before and during World War II and will be used 
to support existing requirements by current forces or to provide stocks for early 
days of combat. 

(b) In the heavy equipment field we will procure 20 rubber-tired tractors, 
20 scrapers, and 20 motorized graders. These items can be sectionalized for 
transport by helicopter. The procurement of these items coupled with the sec- 
tionalized rubber-tired front-end loaders which were procured in fiscal year 1959 
and fiscal year 1960, will provide the pioneer battalions of a marine division 
with a family of highly mobile rubber-tired equipment that is capable of either 
air or heliconter transport. 

(c) We will procure materials-handling equipment. Items to be procured are 
commercial forklifts for depot use, warehouse tractors for depot use, rough-terrain 
forklifts for over the beach operations and to handle supplies in the foreward dump 
areas, gasoline winches for moving of palletized supplies in helicopter-supported 
areas, and pump assemblies which will be used in expedient refueller sets. 

(dq) We will procure a photomapping set and reproduction heli-cop huts. 
The photomapping set will provide a mobile photomapping facility for our topo- 
graphic company. Three reproduction heli-cop huts, each weighing 300 pounds, 
will be procured to provide each Marine division. This heli-cop hut will replace 
the present reproduction train consisting of 5 truck-mounted vans which weigh 
approximately 120,000 pounds. 

(e) To implement this small airfield tactical support (SATS) concept, we will 
modify existing stocks of M—-9 aluminum matting. Present stocks are unsuitable 

51184—-60—pt. 27 
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for surfacing airfields for tactical jet operations. The modification, consisting of 
a plate riveted on the top and an improved end connection, adds strength and dust- 
alleviating qualities that make this matting suitable for use with jet aircraft, 
This procurement coupled with the M-9-M-2 mat (M-9 matting with a plate 
welded on top and bottom) which was procured in fiscal year 1960, and the 
arresting gear and catapult equipment which is being provided by the Bureau of 
Weapons, will enhance the capability of establishing small airfield tactical support 
(SATS) airfields for high-performance jet aircraft ashore, and permit subsequent 
close-support air operations within the beachhead. 


ACTIVITY 6. RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND EVALUATION 


We previously funded for activity 6, ‘Items for test,’’ under this appropriation 
as well as for materiel. For fiscal year 1960 the research and development items 
were transferred to “R.D.T. & E., Navy.’ For fiscal year 1961 all of the remain- 
ing items funded as development test and evaluation support have been trans- 
ferred to “R.D.T. & E, Navy,” as well, except two items of equipment for 
HAWK and REDEYE which are too far advanced to warrant transfer of funding 
to another appropriation. In the future, all funding for development test and 
evaluation support will be in the appropriation “R.D.T. & E., Navy.” 


Amphibious warfare ships—One amphibious transport dock, LPD: Cost, $41.4 
million 

This is a new type which was developed by the Navy and Marine Corps, 
especially for use in assault by vertical envelopment. 

The amphibious transport, dock, will carry transport helicopters and landing 
craft. It will carry about 900 troops and their equipment. It lands the troops 
by helicopter. The equipment and cargo that is too heavy to be transported by 
helicopter will be delivered ashore by boat. Both the landing craft and the 
helicopters may be launched when the ship is underway or stopped. 

The LPD ean earry six of the large transport helicopters and one large and three 
small utility landing craft or six of the smaller personnel landing craft. 

It was designed to replace the attack transport (APA) and attack cargo ship 
(AKA). The big advantage is that the men and their equipment will both be 
carried in the same ship. 

The first of these was included in our fiscal year 1959 program, the second in 
1960, and this is the third of this type. The first one will be in the fleet about 
June 1962. 

One amphibious assault ship, LPH ; cost, $55 million 

The amphibious assault ship (LPH) will combat load and transport Marine 
Corps helicopters and troops but does not carry landing craft. The troops and 
their equipment can be landed by helicopters in dispersed areas back of the coast- 
line from ship positions 50 to 100 miles off the coast. This eliminates the hazard 
of concentrating large numbers of ships, men, and equipment in a beach area n 
the early stages of an assault landing as was done in World War II. Such con- 
centrations are untenable in nuclear warfare. 

It will carry 20 of the larger amphibious transport helicopters HR2S or 30 of 
the smaller HUS types and will land a battalion landing team of about 2,000 
troops and their assault equipment. 

Three of these ships have been approved in previous programs. The first will 
join the fleet early in 1962. 

TOTAL REQUEST 


Senator CuHavez. What is the total request? 

General Tscuirai. The total request is for $94 million NOA. The 
total program is $139.8 million, including the carryover from 1960. 
I have the specialists here who prepared this program, Mr. Chairman, 

Senator Cuavez. All right. 


AMMUNITION AND ORDNANCE EQUIPMENT 


General Tscuirat. The highlights start on page 1 of the annex. 
Ammunition and ordnance equipment. In that the main item that } 
we are buying is the HAWK equipment which is the surface-to-air 
guided missile and related equipment to support it. 
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The next item is the surface-to-air man portable REDEYE anti- 
aircraft missile. 

The next item is the 7.62 millimeter caliber of small arms, the small 
arms family that we are going to shift to. 


COMMUNICATION AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


Page 3, communication and electronic equipment, approximately 
$27 million NOA are requested for major items. This will provide 
an increased capability for amphibious operations to be able to 
communicate from ship to shore and from shore to aviation and to tie 
our fire control system ashore in with the Navy communications sys- 
tem for overall air defense. 

Support vehicles is a very modest activity. The primary vehicles 
that we are buying are administrative vehicles, trucks and commercial 
types rather than tactical types. 

And construction material and handling equipment, activity 5, on 
page 5, is a very small program. We are quite well off in that pro- 
gram this year because of prior funding. 

That concludes the highlights, sir. 


CARRYOVER FUNDS 


Senator CHavez. General, in your statement on page 4, you speak 
of a carryover of $29 million from 1960. Why did you not procure 
the modernization items in 1960 as long as you had that money? 

General Tscurrar. I would like to pass that to the fiscal director. 

General Nickerson. Mr. Chairman, there is a fairly long list of 
items that make up this. May we have your permission to furnish 
you with the details? 

Senator CHAvez. Yes, sir; but you can answer this question: 

You have a $29 million carryover from 1960. 

General Nickerson. That was uncommitted and carried forward. 

Senator Cnavez. Yes; but it was appropriated for the purpose of 
purchasing some items that you are going to include in the list for the 
record? 

General NICKERSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Why didn’t you purchase them? 

General Nickerson. They may be of the category that was 
thought ready to go into production and then did not—the so-called 
category B item. 

Senator Cuavez. You also have a lag in forecasting obligations for 
1959? 

General NicKERSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. What type of items were not purchased in 1959? 

General Nickerson. I would prefer to make this a statement for 
the record. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, we are ready for you now, but you are not 
giving it to us. When can you furnish that for the record? 

General Nickerson. With the testimony, sir; the correction of the 
testimony, sir. 

Senator CHavez. We would like to have it here. Some Senator 
might want to ask you some questions about it. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


The fiscal year 1959 obligation estimate was revised downward subsequent to 
the submission of the fiscal year 1960 budget, mostly in the ordnance category. 
This resulted from a program revision, and during the fiscal year 1960 hearings 
before the House Subcommittee on Appropriations these fiscal year 1959 program 
changes were summarized. In the main area, ammunition, several “fast obligat- 
ing”’ items were deleted because availability of Army stocks, which coupled with 
the planned introduction in the near future of new types of ammunition indicated 
that further procurement should be suspended for fiscal year 1959. 


ITEMS TO BE PROCURED IN 1961 


General Tscuirer. A copy of our shopping list for fiscal year 1961 
has been furnished for the committee. 
In ammunition and ordnance equipment, we did not purchase 
approximately $2 million of 7.62 cartridges. 
[Deleted.] 


In REDEYE, $1.7 million. 

In communications equipment, $677,000 for the Alert warning 
receivers. Antenna masts, and transmission line, $481,000. 

For electronic countermeasures sets, $1,400,000. 

For paraballoon antennas, $6,700,000. 

For radio sets, $1 million, the TRC—74, which is a tropospheric 
scatter system. 

Senator SatronstaLtL. Mr. Chairman, most respectfully I think 
we have heard some of the items and have some idea of it. In order 
to have the record an orderly one and have it clear, may I respectfully 
recommend that the general, now having given us some idea of it, 
furnish it in an orderly way, in a clear-cut way in a statement for the 
record to answer the Chairman’s question? 

General Tscuirer. All right, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Items amounting to $29,013,000 that were deferred from the fiscal year 1960 
program and are now in the fiscal year 1961 program are: 


{In thousands] 


Yartridge, 7.62 millimeter, all types (NATO)_-_-_- ~~~. a6 se 
Cartridge, 90 millimeter, AP-T, M318A1________- sane pins ae 224 
Kits for LVTP-5_-_- -- hocts.-. bo ine! Seis. seb bowl teks we slid ass 3, 649 
[Deleted.] 

Alert warning receiver___-_-- bss ac sy eek acto tas dn cot a ete ae 677 

Antenna mast and transmission line f/AN/TRC-—27- ___-. Jarets SE 9) 481 
Countermeasures set AN/TLQ-14 : Jbl, d i ee 
Paraballoon antenna j : : > ae 
Radio set AN/TRC-—74 ; ae ccs gocacmnteney .. |. 08 
Floodlight set, electric dees hs , A ss ey en ee 216 
Reproduction equipment, helicop hut - - t 75 
Tractor, rubber tired, med__-_---- : PQA te. Je 480 
Water. purification unit, Erdlator, 600 gallons per hour ; ; 224 
Truck, forklift, RT, 6,000-pound biti belle ied EN aide 248 

Sg ee ee Soe. tere aes! Az s e. 29, 013 


These items were not bought because of the following reasons: In some cases 
delay in development and testing indicated the equipment was not ready for 
procurement. Some equipment was phased for procurement over a period of 
years, and the funding level that was decided upon was that considered to provide 
the best balance between the fiscal year 1960 and fiseal year 1961. 
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UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Senator Cuavez. You had $29 million, General, and vou did not 
use it. 

General Tscutra1. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you intend to use it in 1961? I would like 
to have the marines ready at all times. 

General TscutrGr. That goes together with the $94 million NOA 
that we are asking to make up the $139.8 million for this year. 

Part of the unobligated portion of this year’s, 1960, appropriation, 
was withheld and some of the items did not come along as fast as we 
had expected them, and, of course, we did not spend our money for 
those. Together they make up the 45.8. 

Senator CHavez. Now, on page 2 you referred to mobilization 
reserve stock now in hand. How long could the marines fight with 
what you have in stock now, if it is not classified information? 

General Tscurrer. Well, we could do it for a reasonable length of 
time, but, of course, you realize this is a classified area. That is 
about as far as I can go. 

Senator Cuavez. That is all right. 

Senator DWworsHAK. General, in the annex description reference is 
made to the DAVY CROCKETT weapons, to REDEYE guided 
missiles and HAWK ground equipment. Is all of this operational, 
or are you still in the research and development stage? 


HAWK GUIDED MISSILE 


Colonel Rositnson. On the HAWK guided missile, they are in the 
user test phase at the present time. 

Senator Dworsuak. In the what? 

Colonel Ropinson. The HAWK guided missile is in the user test 
phase at the present time. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REDEYE 


Senator Dworsnak. How about REDEYE? 
Colonel Rosinson. REDEYE is still in the development phase. 


Senator DworsHak. What will the marines use if we get into trouble 
now, use the blueprints you have on file for next year? I know that 
the Marine Corps is very proficient, but I do not know how you can 
fight with blueprints. 

Colonel Roxsinson. In the air defense area the Marine Corps is 
probably the only service outside the Navy that has an effective 
tactical surface-to-air missile. This is the TERRIER surface-to-air 
system. 

Senator DworsHak. You do have some adequate missiles? 

Colonel Rosinson. Yes; we do. 


DAVY CROCKETT 


Senator DworsHak. How about DAVY CROCKETT? 
Colonel Ropinson. The money in this budget provides the second 


ment for DAVY CROCKETT procurement for the Marine 
orps 
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Senator DworsHakx. What do you mean by that, precisely? 
(Discussion off the record.) 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT LAG 


Senator DworsHak. Mr. Chairman, this testimony leads me to the 
conclusion that it is not more money we need, but acceleration of 
research and development work and getting some of these missiles into 
operation. 

I deplore the criticism we hear frequently that the Congress is not 
cooperating in providing essential equipment. It is not the money we 
need; it is the expedition of the work in research and development. 

I wish that fact could be made clear to the people in this country. 

Is that substantially correct, what I have just said, General, or do 
you disagree with it. 

General Tscurrar. I would agree that research and development 
should move faster, ves; because we are in the using end and we want 
the end product in our hands as soon as possible. 

Senator DworsHak. You cannot use research and development in 
the field. 

General Tscutrer. It is very hard, sir. 

[Deleted.] 

——. In June of this year, of this present calendar year, we will 
activate our first HAWK battalions. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator DworsHak. Have you been satisfied with the progress 
which has been made in providing missiles and other equipment for 
the Marine Corps or are you a little bit unhappy? 

General Tscuireat. I would say this: I would like to come on much 
faster throughout our whole development cycle, but frequently we 
are criticized for buying something without testing it properly and 
adequately, so there is a balance to be struck between readiness and 
the financial cost of such a program. 

Senator Dworsnak. I think that caution is necessary but, General, 
what I would like to know is whether any delay, if there has been a 
delay, is occasioned by a lack of funds appropriated by the Congress. 

General Tscuiret. This is my own opinion, because I[ have not been 
in this, this is not my area. 

Senator DworsHak. That is all we want. We do not want you to 
speak for anybody else. 

General Tscuire1. My opinion is that, yes, we could have moved 
faster, and perhaps the programs were not in all instances directed 
properly. After all, this development is a fairly new field for the mili- 
tary to be in. I mean accelerated the development since 1945. 

Senator Dworsuak. The point I am trying to make is this: That 
Congress is frequently criticized because we have not kept abreast 
of developments in many areas; that we are a second-rate nation so 
far as defense is concerned. 

We know we never make all of the progress that we should like to 
make, but if there have been delays in this program so far as the 


Marine Corps is concerned, I want to know as precisely as possible | 


whether that is the result of a lack of interest and a lack of funds on 
the part of the Congress. 

General Tscurrer. As I said, Senator Dworshak, I have not been 
in this area 
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Senator Dworsuak. Then you do not have to answer it. I am not 
going to pressure you. 

Senator CHAVEZ. May I ask this question: In the area of research 
and development, do you do your own research? 

General Tscutra1. We do very little of our own research, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator CHAvEz. You depend on some other agencies? 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT AGENCIES 


General Tscurretr. Yes, sir. We get a very small amount of money 
in our budget estimate for research and development. Our primary 
research and development agencies are the Army, the Navy, Office 
of Naval Research, and we have a few independent institutions, such 
as Stanford Research Institute, who do research for us 

Senator CHAVEZ. So as to all of these different types of missiles 
that are not now in production and you cannot procure, you depend 
on some other agency to get them ready for you? 

General Tscutrar. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

Senator Dworsnak. The responsibility is yours indirectly, but you 
do feel that greater progress can be made and you do feel, without 
again pressing you for an answer, that the delay of any kind, if there 
has been delay, is not the result of the failure of C ongress to provide 
adequate funds? 

You have been on this job long enough to know that if you are not 
making the kind of progress you should like to make, it is the result 
of delays or lack of capabilities within the research and development 
area rather than a lack of dollars with which to do the work. 

Senator CHAveEz. Senator, they have billions. 

Senator Dworsuak. Of course they have, but you read in the press 
every day that we need $5 or $10 billion a year more to make our 
national defense first rate. 1 question that. I deny that. 

As a member of this subcommittee I know that we have always 
sought to make adequate funds available. We are criticized because 
we are not making the progress on the program of new weapons. 

[ think that somebody in the Pentagon should get busy to see that 
more progress is being made and that if we do become embroiled in 
a hot war we will not be all confused and confounded because we have 
been negligent and complacent in the past. 

Senator CHAveEz. Senator, | will remind you of this: This committee 
has for some years now m: ade money available to the Marines that 
they have not been allowed to use. 

Senator DworsHak. I am aware of that. That is why I have 
belabored this point somewhat, because I think if there are other 
reasons for the lack of adequate progress we ought to find out what 
those reasons are. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, General. 

General Tscurrar. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. We stand in recess until tomorrow morning at 10 
o'clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12:20 p.m., Tuesday, March 22, 1960, the subcom- 


mittee was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a.m. , Wednesday, March 23, 
1960.) 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1961 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 23, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 1224, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Chavez, Ellender, Stennis, Saltonstall, Smith, 
and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


STATEMENTS OF LT. GEN. MARK E. BRADLEY, JR., DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, MATERIEL; MAJ. GEN. R. J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF 
BUDGET, COMPTROLLER OF THE AIR FORCE; MAJ. GEN. B. J. 
WEBSTER, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
PLANS AND PROGRAMS; BRIG. GEN. J. B. BESTIC, DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR OF COMMUNICATIONS-ELECTRONICS, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, OPERATIONS; BRIG. GEN. R. E. GREER, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF STAFF FOR GUIDED MISSILES; AND COL. CARL W. 
ANDREWS, DIRECTOR OF MATERIEL PROGRAMS, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, MATERIEL 


Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities: 
ee obligations: 


Aircraft procurement and production__.......|........-...----]} $2, 624, 600, 000 $3, 202, 400, 000 

. Ground support equipment. phentintebidgabidasaiae 252, 400, 000 285, 000, 000 

3. Development, test, and ev: iluation... i gic gt ae ee i 203, 000, 000 125, 000, 000 

Total direct obligations... .................]................] 3060,000,000 3, 612, 400, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 

1. Aircraft procurement and production-_--_._- nical cee wba aseaeed 110, 000, 000 | 50, 000, 000 


Total obligations_._...__- ss csend ca iedocae ieeditdestnmes a cieateal a If 0, 000, 000° 3, 662, 400, 000 

Fniancing: 

Unobligated balance brought forward__- Wal ancl ie eco ae _...------| —1, 636, 000, 000 
Unoblizated balance transferred from “Airer aft, 

missiles, and related procurement (Air Force)”’ 











“vl tas tna wee tases ip Gc nhcdninlalip alta kcianaat UIE mn I ad ed ee 
Advances and reimbursements from— 
Sr NIRS GEC nn ste ws acind aeniesaich Pmmcaae a aacrecal — 164, 500, 000 |...............- 
Other accounts. -- dime ngewe teatabacaimaaaadas —55, 000, 000 _ 50, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward_____- Bd esi eh a eg 1, 636, 000, 000 1,017 600, 000 
Appropriation (new obligational authority).......|.......-.-..-.-- « 284, 600, 000 2, 994, 000, 000 


999 








1000 
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Object classification 








| 

| 1959 actual | 

% scr 

Direct obligations: 
03 Transportation of things...........5.245554--4ishl4......... = 

07 Other contractual services--.............----.-- Css esate cared 

De I i cccaucnnndncinamcemen Sa ee out 

10 Lands and structures______- peeactoatts sails paling | whenadiohs ene 
Onn Grete DRUIRIOS.... «| 5 nn nc ce ince cc wclicccccccinanese- 
Reimbursable obligations: 09 Equipment. _-.....-.-.- | , dhe Sees 
Ter i eee amigeabbus Dail mia auc ward deeein 


| 


MissILE PROCUREMENT 


Program and financing 


1 
1959 actual | 


Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: | 
Missile procurement and production | 

2. Ground support equipment. ---- 

3. Development, test, and evaluation support ie 


ON BINS «i vicciciicuusnnninsecseste~ scl cs adiadta ia th Sabin 

Financing: } 
Unobligated balance brought forward__-....-..--- 
Unobligated balance transferred from: ‘Airc raft, 

missiles, and related procurement (Air Force)”’ | 

(73 Stat. 375) 

Advanees and reimbursements from other accounts: 
DE AOET. SEIIERIES OF OIG ce cen een en conn an = eniciintialiie 
Unobligated balance carried forward------ 


New obligational authority ...............-------- 
New obligational authority: 
Aporopriation.. «6 ~~ <-¢ «ons <«- aiainiii 
Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, “Advanced | 
Research Projects Agency, Department of De- | 
fense”’ (73 Stat. 377) __- Sew nce é 


Appropriation (adjusted) 





03 Transportation of things._......---- 


ee ES secant cide ndeeanmandacicmne hea neccuitnliaaive — 
30 Lends end structures. .......................... sia cleat an hail deo sieteiake 
PR IIE Sh a nedectnntusandoree sce iin iaemnntcakd binant 


APPROPRIATIONS, 


1960 estimate 


$11, 000, 000 
229, 500, 000 
38, 400, 000 
, 100, 000 





3, 080, 000, 000 
110, 000, 000 


3, 190, 000, 000 


1960 estimate 


$667, 700, 000 


614, 400, 000 
1, 175, 900, 000 


$2, 458, 000, 000 


— 127, 450, 000 


—84, 000, 000 


219, 000, 000 


2, 465, 550, 000 


2, 540, 550, 000 


—75, 000, 000 


2, 465, 550, 000 


1960 estimate 


$4, 780, 000 
2, 421, 584, 000 
31, 636, 000 


2,4 58, 000, 000 











1961 


| 1961 estimate 


$13, 000, 000 
| 321, 200, 000 
| 3,277, 200, 000 
1, 000, 000 
rt 
| 


3, 612, 400, 000 
50, 000, 000 


| 3, 662, 400, 000 


1961 estimate 


$1, 081, 700, 000 
802, 000, 000 
966, 300, 000 

2, 850, 000, 000 


— 219, 000, 000 


393, O00, OF 0 


3, 024, 000, 000 


| 3,024, 000, 000 


3, 024, 000, 000 


1961 estimate 


$8, 705, 000 
2, 824, 586, 300 
16, 708, 700 


2, 850, 000, 000 
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OTHER PROCUREMENT 


Program and financing 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate 


Program by activities: 
— obligations: 
Weapons, ammunition, and propellants__..._|..........------ 

2 Vehicular equipment | 3 e 


| 
- - 4 
| 


70, 800, 000 
3. Ground communication-electronic equipment. a tr ciated 
4. Other base maintenance and support equip- 


ae Lduididdddukieukude sadmaancsadgiil 109, 100, 000 


1961 


$39, 800, 000 | 


52, 700, 000 | 


1001 


1961 estimate 


$58, 400, 000 
90, 200, 000 
760, 000, 000 


136, 400, 000 





Total direct obligations. ..___- ek as Kee ee eae 872, 400, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 
1. Weapons, ammunition, and propellants____-- Se det alodaaed od Ae aoe 
2. Vehicular equipment..................--..--- BEL sod takki edetd Ba 5 St ode ee ai 
: Ground communication-electronic e quipment- etdeatcahadadee | 20, 000, 000 
. Other base maintenance and support equip- 


ment .. 


Total reimbursable obligations.__...._..- | isd ook Bee ek 

DOA? COI AtIINE eb oie cveddcdsccbidencs Seth «cette alt eel } 

Financing: | | 
Rye EEE IED INCI EPOUIINEND SIDOU OIG oon i cnet lee cameeennennain 

Unobliguted balance transferred from ‘‘Procurement | 

other than aircraft and missiles (Air Force)’ (73 | 
BE MINES nb Wiles iu ek ae he abt bacthnamakaninaanewineed aa banene 
Advances and reimbursements from— 


892, 400, 000 


—27, 850, 000 


Military assistance orders____- Ce a 1 eee, Sone — 58, 000, 000 
Other accounts. -- - 5 mee ber nt Rass $28 ed 20, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance c arried forward_._...----------|------ ==) 23, 100, 000 
® . = “a | “' =a 

Appropriation (new obligational authority) -....-.)....----.---.-... by Be 109, 650, 000 


Object classification 


1960 estimate 


Direct obligations: 
Ue nr UENO RERUN Sic ap 0st iced nth aasennn dd se ater airline ddpenclnaelsl 
ee: nee O0NU SON og enon nacomwoitcimminimadunl bine indie hbeteeimaes adel 
Rey PO is iin wan meta ogi aah deel Okada a | 
10 Lands and structures 


160, 300, 000 
707, 000, 000 


Total direct obligations.._..................-- Pie sh 5 i5 5 eee 872, 400, 000 


Reimbursable obligations: 
08 Supplies and materials.........................-]_- -ccicediigadeaceaianiauas | 


3, 200, 000 
09 Equipment--_._- 


16, 800, 000 | 


Total reimbursable obligations...__.___- |. 20, 000, 000 


Total obligations 892, 400, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 

Senator Cuavez. The subcommittee will please come to 
General Bradley, we are ready to hear you. 

General Braptey. Mr. Chairman and 


20, 000, 000 


$1, 000, 000 | 


4, 100, 000 a5 


i 045, 000, 000 





20, 000, 000 


20, 000, 000 
| 1,065, 000, 000 
| 


—323, 100, 000 


~—20, 000, 000 
335, 100, 000 


L 057, 000, 000 


1961 estimate 


}—— 





$5, 500, 000 
186, 000, 000 
| 849, 000, 000 
4, 500, 000 


| fs 045, 000, 000 


3, 200, 000 
16, 800, 000 


20, 000, 000 


1, 065, 000, 000 


order. 


members of the subcom- 


mittee, it is a pleasure for me to appear before this committee to 
present the Air Force fiscal vear 1961 budget estimate for the procure- 


ment appropriations. 


The procurement appropriations collectively encompass three areas 


as follows: 
(The information referred to follows:) 
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TABLE I.—Department of the Air Force, procurement appropriations, fiscal year 1961 


(Dollars in millions] 


Aircraft procurement (P—100) ___- sais toeadhlbes hte : $3, 910 
Missile procurement (P—200) ___ is 3, 024 
Other procurement (P—800)_______- 1, 104 

Total program requirements _ - - : : as a 8 038 


PROCUREMENT AND MODERNIZATION OF EQUIPMENT 


General Brapuey. The aircraft procurement appropriation provides 
for the procurement and modification of aircraft and equipment, in- 
cluding armament and guided air rockets, specialized ground handling 
equipment, training devices, and spare parts and accessories. 

The fiscal year 1961 aircraft procurement appropriation program, as 
shown on this table, is $3.9 billion. 

The missile procurement appropriation provides for the procure- 
ment and modification of missiles, both ballistic and nonballistic types, 
ground handling equipment, and training devices, including spare 
parts and accessories. 

The fiscal year 1961 missiles procurement appropriation is slightly 
over $3 billion. 

The other procurement appropriation provides for the procurement 
and modification of equipment, including ground guidance and elec- 
tronic control equipment, ground electronic and communication 
equipment, general operating supplies, material and spare parts. 

The fiscal year 1961 other procurement appropriation program is 
$1.1 billion. 

In order that the committee may have an overall general feel of 
each appropriation and the major division of funds, I will discuss each 
appropriation area subdivided into its major activities. 

I will follow this comparison with the significant details of each 


appropriation. 
TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Senator Cuavez. Your totals are indicated in the chart, $8,038 
million. 

General BrapDLEy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. For the three items? 

General BRADLEY. Yes, sir. 


COMMON BUDGET ACTIVITIES 


Within each of the appropriations, there are budget activities that 
are common to more than one appropriation. 

For example, component improvement is shown as a budgeted 
requirement in both the aircraft and missile procurement appropria- 
tions. 

To give the committee a composite requirement for these common 
activities, I will group the more significant activities for discussion 
as single line items at the end of my discussion of major systems. 

Many of the details of our procurement of aircraft and missiles 
are classified. These details are contained in the budget justification 
books and the reference data books for each appropriation which 
have been furnished the committee staff. ' 

We are prepared to discuss these programs in detail in executive 
session, if the committee so desires. 
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Senator CHavez. We do, but not at the moment. 

General Brapb.ey. Yes, sir. 

I will cover the significant highlights for each weapon system and 
have furnished the committee with an unclassified description of 
each of our major weapon systems. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT APPROPRIATION 


The budget request for the fiscal year 1961 aircraft appropriation 
provides for continued modernization of the aircraft inventory by 
procurement of manned aircraft to support our strategic, tactical, 
air defense, and support mission responsibilities. 

Our production programs have, during the past year, progressed 
substantially as scheduled. Adjustments which are consistent with 
our revised programs and production objectives have been made 
during fiscal year 1960. 

This budget request is designed to provide reasonable, measured 
progress toward modernization and support of manned systems in 
our presently approved force structure. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


TaBLE I].—Department of the Air Force aircraft procurement appropriation, 
fiscal year 1961 


{Dollars in millions] 


| 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 


| 
| 
| estimate | estimate 








Activity 1960 1961 
1. Aircraft procurement and production. -_..............-_--__-----.-_-_-__ $3, 490. 4 $3, 497. 6 
2. Ground support equipment-______.._-._-__--------- ET SEER ESS ae 375. 5 287.4 
3. Development, test, and evaluation support. .-_............-...--.--------- 212.4 125.0 
| RENEE ag ERNE 
Sin OTE TONER iii... ed crab bcin dadenicrddinicecbennanne male 4,078.3 3, 910.0 
— == 


Pees OSs on cdonncscce chttnnds Mig iac hasnt beehpininctnabeecse | a 562 | / 633 


PROCUREMENT Activity, 1960 ANp 1961 


General BrapLey. For comparison purposes, table II shows the 
current fiscal year 1960 program and the fiscal year 1961 program for 
the aircraft procurement appropriation. 

It will be noted that the table separately identifies the funds allo- 
cated to aircraft procurement and production, ground support equip- 
ment, and development, test and evaluation support. 

In the fiscal year 1960 program, the aircraft procurement activity 
is an estimated $3.490 billion compared to $3.497 billion in fiscal 
year 1961. 

Referring to the bottom line on the table, you will note that the 
aircraft procurement quantity is 562 in fiscal year 1960 and 633 in 
this budget estimate. 

The ground support equipment estima‘es shown on the second line 
of the table relate directly to the equipping of new units and support 
of inservice aircraft and is estimated at $287.4 million for fiscal year 
1961. 

Funds shown under development, test and evaluation support for 
the fiscal year 1961 budget estimate in the amount of $125 million are 
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for the continued development of the B—70 and for MATS moderni- 
zation. 

Senator CHAVEZ. Do you have a request for MATS CRAF pro- 
curement in this item? 

General BrapLey. MATS CRAF? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

Colonel AnpDREws. No, sir; but we have funds in P—100 for procure- 
ment of spares for the CRAF fleet. 

We have funds in the P-100 appropriation for the procurement of 
spare parts to support the CRAF fleet as such, but there is no provision 
in this appropriation for procurement of CR: AF aircraft. 


Puerto Rico Atruirr 


Senator Cuavez. What did you learn on the airlift operation that 
you had to Puerto Rico? 

General BrapLey. Sir, I just visited Puerto Rico last weekend. 
Of course, we always learn a lot from these operations, but one of the 
things that is very evident from the Air Force standpoint is that it was 
a very successful operation. 

Senator Cuavez. It was? 

General Brap.ey. Yes, sir; a very successful operation. 

Senator Cuavez. But you only handled 20,000 troops and 12,000 
tons of equipment. 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir; that is about right, 21,000 troops, I 
believe. But enough equipment so that you could have handled 
maybe up to 80,000 or 90,000 troops with their equipment. 

Senator CHavez. With what you had? 

General BrapLey. Yes, sir. 

In other words, we don’t claim this was a gigantic operation, but it 
was a very successful operation. 


AIRLIFT CAPACITY 


Senator Cuavez. And I think necessary. The poimt I am trying to 
make is supposing something should happen, you would have to 
operate in a hurry, you would have to get to an area ina hurry. Do 
you have sufficient aircraft to do it? 

General Brapiey. It depends on how much airlift is required, Mr. 
Chairman. It would certainly be possible to get so large a require- 
ment that we would not be able to meet it as we would like to. 

Senator Cuavez. We would like to know about your present 
capacity because now is the time to talk if you intend to do anything 
about it. 

General Brapbtey. Sir, certainly our MATS fleet needs moderniza- 
tion. 

Senator Cuavez. What is your capacity now? 

General Brap.ey. I do not have the figures exactly. 

Senator Cuavez. General Friedman, can you tell us? 

General FriepMAN. Yes, sir. 
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OPERATION OF PUERTO RICO AIRLIFT 


General Brap.tey. While he is looking that up, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to finish my remarks on the question of the operation that 
is going on down there today. The operation of an airlift of this size is 
the biggest since the war. 

In fact, I am not sure that there was any as concentrated during the 
war. The airplanes were operating on a schedule that was exact. 
Even though we had real bad weather in the States there were very 
few schedules that were missed and very few were late. 

There was only one airplane out of commission for parts on the whole 
of Ramey airbase, where the terminal base is, and there have been no 
accidents. 

The troops have all been transported safely. We carried what the 
Army said they would wish to carry on the operation. 

We think that it is a very fine tribute to the capabilities of manage- 
ment and ope ration of our MATS fleet. 

Senator CHavez. I thought you did a pretty good job. I was there 
a week ago Sunday until Wednesday over to Ramey, Buchannan and 
Roosevelt Roads. I was just wondering whether ‘the ¢ capacity or 
capability that you had for that operation would meet the demands if 

you had to act in a hurry. 

General Frrepman. Mr. Chairman, I have a table here but the 
information is secret. Therefore, I would like to provide for the 
committee’s use an indication of the numbers of aircraft we have by 
type, their lift capability—over varying ranges in nautical miles— 
both in terms of passenger and cargo-ton miles, and then translate that 
for the committee’s use into several situations involving infantry 
troops. 

In other words, we can supply it in terms of a battle group, two 
battle groups, and one division. 

I think this information would be helpful to the committee. 

I hesitate to give it in open session, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. All right, supply it for the committee’s use. 

(The information has been furnished to the committee.) 

Senator CHavez. You may proceed, General. 


1961 BUDGET REQUEST PROGRAM 


General BrapLey. Our budget request this year includes funds for 
the continued procurement of the improved B—52 in a quantity suffi- 
cient to eta our 14-wing objective. This model is equipped 
with a turbofan engine which increases the unrefueled range by 750 
nautical miles and_ provides greater acceleration during takeoff at 
heavy gross weight. 

It will also be equipped with an improved fire control system and 
countermeasures equipment which materially increases its defensive 
and offensive capability. 

Additionally, it carries the HOUND DOG, an air-to-ground missile, 
and the QUAIL, an airlaunched decoy missile which greatly incres ses 
the penetration capability of the B-52. 

Funds for the procurement of the B—58 supersonic bomber during 
fiscal year 1961 will permit the Strategic Air Command to supplement 
and modernize a portion of the strategic forces equipped with B—47 
aircraft. 
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Senator CHavez. What about the B—52? Do you have a sufficient 
number of that type of aircraft? 

General Brapb.ey. I did not get the question, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CHAavez. Do you have a sufficient number of B-52’s at this 
time? 

General Brab.ey. Yes, sir; this program, the 1961 buy, finishes up 
our 14-wing program of B—52’s and this is the Air Force position at 
present—that this is an adequate force of B—52’s. 

The B-—58 aircraft has a capability of penetrating enemy defenses 
at supersonic speeds at high altitude and high subsonic speeds at low 
altitudes. This versatility provides the commander of the Strategic 
Air Command with the ability to employ this weapon system in 
diversified roles. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. In an open session, General Bradley, can you 
tell us the number of B—52’s and the number of B—58’s that are sup- 
planting the B—47’s and the number of B—47’s or is that something 
that would have to be furnished in closed session? 

General Brap.ey. I believe we should furnish it for the record, 
Mr. Saltonstall. I don’t believe the number should be put in the 
open record. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Well, the record will be open. 

General FriepMan. I believe the general meant supply it for the 
committee’s use as opposed to placing it on the record, Senator. 

General Brap.ey. That is right. 

Senator ELLenDeER. General, will the B—52’s and B-58’s supplant 
or replace B-47’s? 

General WerstTeER. I think a genera] statement would be that we 
are planning to phase down the B-47 fleet and we are increasing the 
B-52 and B-58. 

Senator ELtenper. Are they to be decreased proportionately— 
that is, if you put in the B—52’s and B-58’s, will you then phase out 
a similar number of B-47’s? 

General Wesstrer. A few more 47’s than are coming in, Senator. 

General Brapb.ey. Shall I proceed, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Just a minute. Senator Saltonstall may have a 
question. 

QUESTION OF CLASSIFIED MATERIAL 


Senator SaLronsTaLL. General Friedman, might I respectfully say 
that Mrs. Thompson has told me that much of this has been given to 
us as unclassified. I do not want to ask you anything—but I think 
the more you can put in an unclassified record the better on these 
things. I do not want to be in the middle between you and Mrs. 
Thompson as to what is secret and what is not secret. 

General FrigpMAN. Knowing Mrs. Thompson, I would say that 
she is undoubtedly correct. We have had the best of cooperation. 

I was just discussing with General Webster when you brought up 
this point as to whether or not we had cleared such information before. 
Senator SALToNsTALL. I have just been informed that you have. 

General FriepMan. Well, sir, in that event there is no reason why 
it cannot be done a second time, and I think we should respond to the 
question. 
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Senator SaLtronstauu. I think the more you can give in open 
session, and I am confident that Senators Chavez, Ellender, and 
Dworshak, agree with me, the more you can give in open session the 
better it is. 

We do not want to have anything that will hurt our security. 

Senator Cuoavez. It will be understood better by the American 
people who will have to pay the $41 billion. 


NUMBERS OF EACH TYPE OF PLANES 


General Frrepman. I believe the question was the number of 
B-52’s and B-—58’s and B-47’s that are in the inventory? 

Senator SatronsTaLu. I think I know the number of B-52’s. And 
I think I know the B-47’s. I would like to know how far you are 
phasing them down, but I a not know how many B-58’s you have. 

General Brap.ey. The total number of B—52’s we will have bought 
will be 744, including this buy, the final buy. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Those are operational? 

General Braputey. Well, a few of them are test airplanes, sir. 
This is the entire procurement from the start of the program. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Now, the B—47. 

General Wesster. The B-47 fleet, Senator Saltonstall, had on 
hand about 1,250 in operational units at the end of last year. We 
are reducing by three wings this year, which is something slightly over 
a hundred aircraft. 

We are doing about the same thing in the following fiscal year, in 
1961. 

Senator CHAavez. You are getting them down from 1,250 to about 
1,050? 

General WessterR. We will be down by the end of next year to 
just below a thousand in operational use. 

Senator ELLENDER. What is the age of the B—47’s which are being 
discarded? 

General Wesster. They vary, of course, Senator, because the 
production line went on for a considerable number of years and we 
would phase out the older ones first. 

I do not believe I can give you accurate figures right now. 


RAPIDITY OF OBSOLESCENCE 


Senator ELLENpDER. As I recall there has been testimony to the 
effect that when the procurement of B-58’s has been completed they 
will be obsolete. 

That is somewhere in the record. I remember asking the question, 
myself. 

General Wesstrer. No, sir: I don’t believe we feel they will be 
obsolete by the time we get them into the inventory. 

Senator ELLeNpDER. Well, you will certainly have something to 
replace them with? 

General Wesster. After they have been in the inventory a few 
years we would hope that we would be able to start replacing them 
with something more modern. 

General Brapuey. Sir, we built the B47, as you recall, starting 
about 1950. I think we have used this airplane for quite a while 
and it has given a very good account of itself. 

51184—60—pt. 2- 
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It seems to me that you could expect about a 10- or 15-year span 
in normal times for an airplane of this type to appear. 

Of course, time is changing and missiles go along and a lot of things 
become obsolete. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is what I had in mind. That is what 
provoked the question last year. 

General BrapLey. We are in a very changing period, as you know. 

I would say that the man who could predict how long a B-52 
would be considered adequate is invaluable. We just don’t have 
that man, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. To what extent have you used the B—52 in 
any war? 

General Brapiey. Absolutely none. 

Senator ELLENDER. And neither the B—58? 

General Brapiey. That is right. 


B-58 PROGRAM 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Now, could we have the number of B—58’s? 
General Brap.Ley. We will have bought with this procurement, 116. 
Senator SALTONSTALL. 116 with this procurement? 

General BRADLEY. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. There was another question. The B—36’s have 
been completely phased out? 

General BrapLey. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. You have never used them in a war? 

General Braptey. No,sir. I am glad we did not have to use them. 

Senator Deteatie Yes, all of us are. 

How many of those did you phase out? 

General Brapiey. We had 11 wings with 30 aircraft to a wing. 

Senator ELLENDER. What became of those aircraft? 

General BrapLey. They were broken up and made into junk 
except the things that could be used, the engine parts and some of 
the things on them that were usable. 

Senator ELLENDER. What was the cost of those, do you know? 

General Braptey. We would have to furnish that, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. I wish you would. That is something else the 
taxpayers would like to know, I guess. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


Cost or B-36 AIRCRAFT 


The Air Foree procured a total of 383 B/RB-—36 aircraft with an average unit 
acquisition of $3,900,000. 

The total procurement investment including spare parts and ground equipment 
was approximately $2,500 million. 


B-70 BomBEeR PROGRAM 


Senator CHAvez. You may proceed, General. 

General Braptey. Development of the Air Force supersonic 
strategic B-70 bomber has been reoriented and funds are requested 
in this budget toward the development and manufacture of two 
prototype t aircraft. 

This aircraft will be capable of performing its mission at a sustained 
speed of mach 3.0—over 1,700 knots—at heights above 70,000 feet 
and at ranges over 6,000 nautical miles. 
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Senator CHAavez. When will they be in production if your request 
is granted? 

General BrapLey. They won’t be in production according to our 
presently approved program. However, we will have the first flight 
of the first airplane in December of 1962. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is the B—-70? 

General Brapey. Yes, sir. 

Senator ExLENDER. While you are developing the B—70, are you 
considering what is being done in the missile field? 

General BrapLEy. Yes, sir; we are very conscious of the missile 
situation and I am going to cover the missiles later today. They 
are all in the same Air Force program. 

Senator ELLENDER. When do you anticipate these missiles will be 
operational? 

General Brapiey. I believe we should cover that missile part in 
the classified hearings, sir. There may be some part of the missile 
operational dates that have been released. If it is we will be glad to 
cover them in the missile part. 


KC—135 JET TANKER 


Our fiscal year 1961 budget request also provides for the continued 
procurement of the KC—135 jet tankers to refuel the B-52 and B-58 
bombers. 

The Air Force objective of an all jet tanker force will provide 
flexibility and range capability, which are essential to the successful 
employment of our strategic manned forces. 

Senator SarronstaLL. We have been interrupting so much, may | 
interrupt again? 

Senator CHavez. Certainly. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Now, in open session you have stated you 
have 744 B-52’s. How many KC-135 tankers will you have? 

General Braptey. We will have 564 after this procurement is 
delivered. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that is better than one to two? 

General Brap.iey. That is right. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. But that is also going to provide the B—47’s? 

General Brapiey. That is right. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Or the B—58? 

General Bravery. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. And the B—47’s, too? 

General BrapLey. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You used the KC-—135’s on the B-47’s? 

General Bravery. Yes, sir. 

We would like to have all KC—135 tankers, if possible. It makes a 
much more efficient and satisfactory operation. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So it is one to three in very rough terms if 
you include your B—47, B—52’s, and B—58’s, roughly one to three? 

General BrapLey. Roughly, sir. 

General Wesstrer. Of course, we do have the older tankers, the 
KS-97’s in the fleet, as well. 
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HOUND DOG EQUIPMENT PROGRAM 


Senator SatronstaLL. How many of the B—52’s, if you can say in 
open session, will be equipped with HOUND DOG equipment? 

General Wessrer. I don’t think I can give the complete story in 
open session. However, we are equipping the first wings this year 
with the HOUND DOG, the first two. We build up rather rapidly 
in equipping many more ‘squadrons of the fleet in the next 2 years. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CHAavez. You may proceed, General. 


F-105 TACTICAL FIGHTER 


General Braptey. The F-105 tactical fighter will provide moderni 
zation of our tactical forces. The F—105 is a highly versatile super- 
sonic fighter. Its self-contained navigation and radar system permits 
accurate behind-the-line bombing under true all weather conditions 
and the large variety of munitions it can deliver makes it particularly 
well suited for frontline support, as well as deep offensive strikes 
from theater bases. 

Senator ELLENDER. What is the range of that plane? 

General Braptey. As I remember, 800 miles, sir, plus or minus. 


CONTINUED PRODUCTION OF C~130B 


It is planned to continue production of the C-130B to further eug- 
ment our airlift capability. The C-130B can transport 37,000 
pounds of cargo a distance of almost 1,800 nautical miles and has air 
dropped as much as 30,000 pounds. 

As a troop carrier, this aircraft will transport 92 fully equipped 
troops. 

In the paratroop role, it will carry 64 fully equipped troops and their 
immediate equipment, such as ammunition and small arms. 


JET TRAINERS 


Funds are requested to continue procurement of the T-37 and 
T-38 jet training aircraft which will further modernize our trainer 
aircraft fleet and provide pilot and crew training which will be com- 
patible with the most advanced aircraft they will operate. 

The T-37 jet trainer is used to teach primary students the funda- 
mental flying techniques. 

The supersonic T—38 trainer will provide high speed subsonic and 
supersonic flight training for advanced student pilots. This advanced 
training will adequately prepare the student to proceed into combat 
crew training in high performance combat aircraft. 

This budget contains funds for the continued procurement of the 
T-39 aire raft, The T-39 is programed primarily for training support 
in special areas. It is a small, high performance twin jet aircraft. 

The first T-39’s are to be equipped with the F-105 search and 
ranging radar system. They will be assigned to the Tactical Air 
Command to be utilized in advanced pilot training prior to checkout 
in F-105 tactical aircraft. 

The T-39 will also be employed for instrument pilot instruction 
training, radar intercept training, and for general support and pro- 
ficiency flight training of graduate pilots and crew members. 
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MoDERNIZATION OF MATS 


In this year’s budget, we are requesting funds to initiate a program 
leading toward procurement of a new aircraft for the modernization 
of a portion of the Military Air Transport Service. Our plan for this 

rogram is to design and develop a modern cargo aircraft which will 
fulfill a MATS requirement and be suitable for efficient, economical 
commercial carrier operations as well. 

With the active participation of the FAA and the Army in the 
establishment of the specifications for this modern cargo aircraft, we 
hope to enhance the Nation’s military and commercial posture through 
improvement of the overall airlift capability. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Now, who is going to operate those planes? 

General BrapLtey. MATS will operate them, sir, the ones that the 
Air Force buys. We are hoping to have an airplane, to arrive at a 
specification which will be suitable to the commercial carriers for 
freight-hauling aircraft as well. 

If we were able to arrive at such a satisfactory solution, as time 
went on these people would buy these aircraft and would operate 
them. 

COMPETITION WITH CIVILIAN TRANSPORT 


Senator ELLENDER. Will such a proposal conflict with an attempt 
now being made by some Members of Congress to transfer more of 
this transportation to commercial air carriers? 

General Brapuey. No, sir; there is no conflict. This is an effort 
which would help build up the capability of the commercial lines to 
be able to haul cargo. 

Senator ELLENDER. How can you say that if the planes will be 
operated by MATS? 

General Brapury. The ones that we would buy will be operated 
by MATS, sir. We are also endeavoring to reach a design that is 
suitable for commercial purposes. 

Senator ELLeENpER. Why should you do that? Why should not 
the commercial people do it? Why should the Government go to the 
expense of doing it? 

General Brapey. I do not believe that the Government will be 
going to any particular extra expense if we can arrive at a specification 
for this aircraft suitable to both of us. I do not think there will be any 
requirements of any major nature that civilian airlines for freight 
hauling would have that would be extra and above the military re- 
quirements. 

DEVELOPMENT OF CARGO AIRCRAFT 


Senator DworsHak. At that point, General, we have had con- 
siderable testimony before this committee which has confused me 
because I cannot understand whether it is the primary function of the 
Air Force to develop a modern cargo aircraft which will fulfill the 
MATS requirement and take care of the commercial carrier opera- 
tion as well, or whether it is the responsibility of commercial airlines 
and the aircraft industry to take the initiative in this development. 

We hear every year about plans for doing something, but apparently 
nothing is being done. Now, who is going to start it? 
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General Brap.ey. Sir, in answer to your first question, I would not 
say I would be able to answer whose responsibility it is. I don’t 
know that this is established anywhere. 

Senator Dworsuak. If nobody has the responsibility, then obvi- 
ously nothing will ever be done about it. 

General Braptey. I do know that the Air Force feels it is our 
responsibility to develop a satisfactory, follow-on, efficient cargo 
aircraft. 

Senator CHavez. For MATS, as such? 

General BrapLey. Yes, sir. 

If this can be used for the future of the aircraft industry or the air- 
lines cargo capability, it would certainly parallel the path which has 
always been followed. 

Senator DworsHak. What has the Air Force done so far to develop 
this aircraft? 

General BrapLey. We have $50 million in this budget. 

Senator DworsHak. You have not done anything up to this point. 

General Brap.Ley. We are working right now on the specifications 
with the FAA and the Army. We hope we are going to come up with 
an agreement on specifications that is satisfactory to all three. 

Senator DworsHakx. Were you given money last year for this 
project? 

General Brapuey. No, sir. We asked for money last year to buy 
some interim airplanes, but we did not get it. 

Senator Dworsuak. I think I recall some testimony on this year’s 
budget to the effect that some of the commercial airlines have been 
buying in Canada for this purpose. Is that right? 

General Bravery. | believe that is correct, sir. 


CANADIAN AIRCRAFT 


Senator DworsHak. So we have to go the the north to get satis- 
factory progress and our own industry seems to be negligent or too 
complacent, or what. is responsible for the lack of progress? 

General Braputey. I would not say they were negligent or too 
complacent. I believe that the airplane that is available from Canada 
is an outgrowth of the development of the Canadian Air Force for 
antisubmarine warfare and they have been able to modify this to a 
cargo type. 

Senator Dworsnak. That ought to be a stimulus to us in this 
country. I certainly want to commend our neighbors to the north for 
any progress they make, but it seems to me as we talk about the 
billions that we are spending for national defense that we ought to be 
able to solve some of these problems, ourselves. 

General Brapiey. We have, of course, the parallel of the Air Force 
development of the KC-135 tanker which has furnished the basis 
and certainly some help to the Boeing Corp. in the development of 
the Boeing 707, which I think is one of the leading jet airplanes of the 
world today. 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR U.S. PLANE 


Senator Smiru. General, you said you were going to get the specifi- 
cations and the requirements and so forth ready, you hoped, soon. 
What do you mean, soon? 

If you get the money how soon would that be? 
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General Brap.ey. I have no basis to say when we will have an 
agreement, but we won’t wait very long. If we get the money we 
will have to get going. 

We are conferring now, we are studying this specification that has 
already been arrived at to see what the tradeoffs are, and what the 
exact features are that we want to pay this much money for. 

I would say within a month we will have a specification. 

Senator SmirH. Do you mean to say we have not developed this 
aircraft and we are buying from Canada because you did not get the 
money last year? 

reneral WesstErR. The Air Force is not buying any aircraft from 
Canada. 

Senator Smiru. The commercial airlines are buying them? 

General Wesster. Yes. 

General Brapuey. The fact that the Air Force did not get the funds 
appropriated is not the reason that the commercial airlines are buying 
the Canadian airplane. 

Senator Smiru. Thank vou. 


DEVELOPMENT oF C-—130B ANnp C—-133 


Senator SALTONsTALL. General Bradley, before we get off the 
subject of aircraft, you are asking to develop the C-130B. As I 
understand it, that is the so-called workhorse aircraft for day-by- 
day cargo lift. That is what we need to develop not only for the Air 
Force but for the commercial lines as well. Am I correct? 

Then you have the C-133. 

General Tunner testified that you have 50 of these in the present 
program and that is enough. 

Then you have the KC-135, which can be modeled over from a 
tanker into a cargo plane. You need 45 of those. 

Then you are developing this C—130B, as the workhorse type. 
Is that what the Air Force has? Is that a correct inventory? 

General BrapLey. That is a quite correct list of the aircraft that 
are involved in our inventory. We do not have any airplanes like 
the KC-135 other than the tanker. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. But you could develop those over in your 
fast cargo carriers? 

General Brapuey. Yes, sir. 

The DC-8 could be developed along this same line and Convair 
has an airplane also. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CARGO CARRIER 


Senator SALTONSTALL. What I had in mind is that you have $125 
million, of which $75 million will go in this B-70. Am I correct 
in that? 

Then the other $50 million will go into the development of what? 

General Frrepman. That will go into the development of the 
aircraft which General Bradley discussed, on which we are coordinating 
the specifications now, Senator. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. What is that listed as? 

General BrapLtey. We have not named it. We have no name 


for it. 


Senator SaLronsTaLu. Is that the cargo carrier? 
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General Brap.ey. Yes, sir. 

Senator SaLttonsTaLL. Where will it fit in between the C-133 and 
the C—-130B? 

General Brapuey. This is a future cargo carrier. 

Senator SaLTonsTaLu. Where will it fit in? 

General Brapuey. It will be a fast cargo carrier that will have 
probably fan-type engines, turbofan, which is an advanced turbojet 
engine which gives you a short takeoff. 

We hope it will have a higher, probably a higher cargo capability 
in numbers of tons than the present inservice types. 

It will probably not be as big an airplane as the C-133. The C-133 
is a specialized airplane for handling outside cargo. The future carrier 
wil probably also have longer range than the presently available trans- 
ports. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So it is an improvement on the C-133B? 

General Bravery. It is a different kind of airplane. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. It is sort of like the difference between the 
B-58 and B-52? 

General BrapLrey. Somewhat; yes, sir. The C—133 is a specialized 
large transport, fairly slow, and especially designed for handling large 
outsize type of cargo. This airplane will be a longer-range airplane 
with a large load, but not necessarily the outsize cargo types that the 
C-—133 is designed for. 

USE BY MATS 


Senator SaLronsTaALu. Will there be any of these developed for 
MATS? 

General Brap.ey. Yes, sir. 

Senator SaLronstTaLL. This plane will be helpful to develop it for 
MATS? 

General BrapLey. We would visualize their replacing the C—124’s 
that are getting old in the fleet today. 

Senator Cuavez. If the money were to be made available as you 
request when would you get into production? 

General Braptey. I would say in about 4 years we would be in 
production, maybe a little less than that. We would have a squadron 
probably in about 4% years, sir. 


AIRLIFT FOR ARMY 


Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, without prolonging this unduly, 
this closely covers in part a subject that I have been interested in and 
that is the airlift for the Army. 

This is a good paragraph here in the middle of page 7, but with all 
deference to General Bradley I do not believe it carries with it the 
information that the committee would be interested in on this ques- 
tion of airlift for the Army. 

I think it is fair to say that the Joint Chiefs of Staff have never 
really agreed on a major program. | believe it is fair to say that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, as 1 understand it, have never really agreed upon 
a major program of an actual complete airlift for the Army. 

That is a matter of getting the paratroopers and the equipment to 
a given place in an all-out effort. 

If I may complete my thought on that, this procurement program 
may be a step in that direction, but, General Bradley, your proposal 
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will not propose to be a fulfillment of the Army’s desire for real air- 
lift, will it? 

General Braptey. Certainly it is a step in that direction. 

Senator STENNIs. It is a step in that direction, but it is not the 
initiation of a real planned program for a major airlift, is it? 

General Brapuey. Yes, sir; it is. 

What I would say is, that it is not an immediate one. 

Senator Stennis. Is this a part now of a definite plan which has 
been agreed upon by the Joint Chiefs of Staff to build an expanded 
airlift program for the Army troops? 

General Brapuey. I would not say that that is the case, sir. 


LACK OF COMPLETE PLAN 


Senator Stennis. My information is from the Joint Chiefs that they 
have not yet agreed upon a complete plan. Now, this is an effort, 
though, by the military, as I understand, to design a new plane look- 
ing to the future. It will perhaps have economic value to the com- 
mercial lines. 

It is 4 years off, though, before it is a reality in operation; is that 
correct? 

General Brap.ery. That is correct. 

Senator Stennis. On this part of the cooperation with commercial 
lines it is not so much a matter of doing work, as I understand it, that 
they should do, but if you do get a plane they can also use, then they 
will be customers as well as the Air Force and thereby both will bene- 
fit theoretically at least in the price; is that correct? 

General Brapuey. That is right, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to 
bring out information on this overall plan. 

Senator Cuavez. Every member of the committee is interested in 
the airlift, very much so. We have gone into it, but I am glad that 
you asked the question because it emphasizes the need. I am glad 
they are at least making a little progress. 

Senator SmirH. Then it is not so much a matter of money as it is 
a matter of decision, is it? 

Senator Stennis. I think it is greatly a part of MATS decision, the 
way I understand it from the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Dworsuak. Is it not also a matter of research and de- 
velopment? 

Senator Stennis. It would be research and development for this 
particular plane, perhaps, but if the money had been put in in earlier 
years, we would have had a better airlift than we have now. 


REPLACEMENT OF B-47’s 


Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Chairman, before we go to the ‘Missile 
procurement” appropriation, I would like to discuss further what we 
are doing with aircraft replacements. The B—52’s and B-58’s will 
gradually replace the B—47’s. 

Now, what will the B-70 replace? 

General BrapLey. The B-70 will take the place of at least a 
portion of the B—52’s. 

Senator ELLENDER. When are you going to get to the point where 
you can make aircraft replacement dovetail and fit into the missile 
program? 
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General Brap.Ley. We are dovetailing it in now, sir. 

Senator ELLeNpDER. As I understand it then, gradually missiles 
will replace all manned aircraft. You cannot have both? 

General BrapLery. Yes, sir; we will have to have both. 


CONTEST AMONG SERVICES 


Senator ELLENDER. Where will you get the money for both? If we 
continue at the present rate, in my humble opinion, it is just a question 
of time when we are going to lose our way of life. 

General Braptey. Sir, I am sure that we recognize this problem, 
but we figure that we have to cut down on numbers. 

Senator ELLENDER. Sometimes | doubt it, General. There is such 
a contest among the three services now. It can be recognized each 
time you folks appear before us. 

There is definitely a contest between you and the Navy. To hear 
the Navy people testify, the POLARIS will do the job. 

Now, vou come in here and say you will need the B—58, the B—52 
and the B-70. In addition, you want the missile program to go full 
speed. It does not add up to me. 

General Braptey. Sir, | would like to say a word if I might on the 


subject. 
MANNED PLANES VERSUS MISSILES 


Senator ELutenper. Certainly. I would like you to explain it 
because I think it is very important. 

As I have just pointed out, you are producing the B—52’s and B-58’s 
to supplant the B—47’s. And you are already going ahead with the 
B-70 and maybe the B-80 next year to replace the B-70. It seems to 
have no end. 

| thought we would go one way or the other. I thought the missiles 
would replace manned aircraft. In fact that was what we had been 
told. 

General Braptey. I don’t know who said that, sir, but 1 would 
like to just give you my thoughts on the subject of whether you can 
do without a manned bomber in the foreseeable period. 

I mean by that in the next 10 or 15 years. 

The manned bomber has the capability of being kept ready to take 
off either on the ground or in the air and to start to the target and be 
recalled. 

You can send it out in case of a serious threat and a dangerous con- 
dition, but if something indicates you don’t have to drop your load, 
you can call it back. 

Senator ELLENDER. What would be the circumstances under which 
that would occur? 


LACK OF FLEXIBILITY IN MISSILE SYSTEM 


General Brapiey. Well, sir, if we had nothing but missiles sitting 
around in various kinds of conditions, and there was a rather serious 
threat indicated, that might warrant sending off the bombers to be 
sure we had them off the eround and on their way and a serious threat 
to the enemy. We could send the bombers, but we certainly would 
not want to press the button on the missiles until we were certain this 


was true. 
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We could not get them back. There is no flexibility in the missile 
system to give you the capability. 

‘Senator ELLENDER. When would you send the bombers, would it 
not be in case of actual war? 

General BrapLey. No, sir. 

Senator SmirH. General, do you mean to tell this committee that 
with all of the facilities, research and development, and the minds that 
are going into our research, that no attempt is being made to bring 
that missile back or do something to stop it from reaching its ultimate 
goal? 

That is pretty difficult for me to believe when I see the things that 
the Air Force is doing in the other direction. 

General Bravery. Senator Smith, I said 10 or 15 years. I intended 
by that to cover the fact that someone may develop this kind of thing. 

Certainly there are various things that are being done with missiles 
and satellites and things that we have not seen yet. 

So there may be some day in the not too distant future when you 
can do away with manned bombers. 

Senator SmitH. Thank you. I wanted that in the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, | hate to intervene, but I want to 
say one word about this B—70, which has already been covered in the 
testimony. May I add one word to what the general has said? 

Senator CHavez. Just one moment. 

Did vou get the correct answer from the general to your question? 


DISCONTINUANCE OF SOME TYPES OF PLANES 


Senator SmirH. I got an answer. I thought there were systems 
that would destroy those missiles in flight. I thought that had already 
been developed. 

What I was getting to was the future that the general spoke of, the 
10 or 15 years that the manned bombers would be necessary. 

I remember the days when it was said we could not get along with- 
out the battleship. Now we are to the point of almost getting along 
without the aircraft carrier. That is almost true of the manned 
bombers. 

Why we are not developing something to bring it into being is hard 
for me to understand. I think the Senator from Louisiana is right. 
Why are we continuing to develop the manned bombers when we are 
phasing into the missile business? 

Senator Stennis. | think that is a very good comment that Senator 
Smith made. I do feel compelled to say this on the merits of this 
matter. 

As I have understood it, I think the general would add a point to 
his answer if he said the warning systems are not perfect yet and there 
is no prospect of their being perfect in the next few years That 
means that, since they cannot be relied on, that the President of the 
United States could be called on to make a quick decision whether to 
send those missiles out or not and he might decide not to because 
they could not. be retrieved. 

Whereas, if he had the bombers that could be turned loose with the 
possibility of calling them back even 2 or 3 hours later, he would give 
the affirmative nod for them to proceed, and that would make a big 
difference. 
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NEED FOR B-70’S 


As to the B-70, I have no firm conclusion on this, but we have had 
a lot of proof on it, Mr. Chairman, with all deference to the Senator 
from Louisiana, who I think is almost always right, I believe we ought 
to proceed with this B-70 because these missiles are a long, long ways 
from perfect. 

The warning system has not been worked out. When I first came 
on the committee the B-36 was the topnotch. Supposing we had 
stopped there. Where would we go now? 

We went on to the B-47 and now the B-52. This B-70 represents 
another plateau of mach 3. 

If we start now and say that we are going to depend on the missile 
I think we make the worst kind of mistake, that we ought to proceed 
with the B-70 which may be the one thing lacking in case of an attack 
in years to come. They may be the one thing we need. It may be 
the missing link. 

So I would like to say ‘‘No,”’ we will not do this; we will just rely on 
missiles, but I do not think it will be sound. 

Senator Cuavez. I agree with the Senator from Mississippi that 
for the moment at least we cannot afford or even consider doing away 
with the airplane. 

Senator Stennis. It ought to be stepped up beyond the budget, 
I think, the B—70. 

Senator Smirx. Did I understand the general to say that the B-70 
would be ready for testing in 1962? 

General Brapuey. Yes, ma’am. 


PRODUCTION DATA 


Senator SmitH. When will it be ready for full production? I have 
a feeling that there has been testimony they would not be ready until 
sometime after 1966, perhaps as late as 1970. 

It has been my feeling that we ought to perfect the B—52. I do not 
want to get rid of the manned bombers until we are ready to, but there 
is a question of whether this is going to be ready in time. 

General Bravery. If we could follow the program for production 
which we don’t have today, we could have the first operational 
aircraft in September of 1965. 

Senator Cuavez. These are the mechanics, General. You request 
the money for that type of aircraft. You prepare the specifications. 
Then you have to go to research and development and then testing 
before going into production. 

General Brapuiey. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. When could you have the first production aircraft? 

General BrapLey. We could have the first production aircraft by 
1965. 

Senator Stennis. Pardon me, if you have the money. 

General Brapuey. Yes, sir. 

Senator STENNIs. But you do not have it in this budget. 

General BrapLey. That is right. 

Senator Smrrx. You mean the full test will have been run and you 
will be producing B—70’s in 1965 if you have the money this year? 

General Brap.Ley. Yes, Senator Smith. 
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BOMBING NAVIGATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Senator SaLtronstauu. There is another problem, is there not, 
General, that goes with that and that is the problem of the ammunition 
for the B—70 which also has to be developed; does it not? 

General Braptey. Not to my knowledge. 

General FrrepMAN. I believe the Senator is referring to the bomb- 
ing-navigation system and the necessary communications 

Now, the December 1962 date which General Bradley referred to is a 
flight test of an aircraft without these and other necessary subsystems. 
What General Bradley is saying is that if you are going to proceed to a 
full weapons system development—an operational aircraft—you would 
need the additional money to pursue the subsystems as well as the 
airframe development in order to reach an operational date of 1965. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So it would be beyond 1965. When you 
talk of 1962, that is merely the airframe so ta speak? 

General Brap.Ley. And the rest will be 1965, 1966, or 1967 before 
you would have this plane operational with its equipment. 

General FriepMAN. With its full equipment. 


MISSILE VERSUS PLANE PRODUCTION 


Senator ELLENDER. That is what Iam complaining about. We are 
in the business of procuring B—52’s and B—58’s. 

Before we get through with the B-52’s and B—58’s we are planning 
to replace them with B-—70’s. 

Why shouldn’t we concentrate on the missile program? Why 
do both? 

General BrapLey. We would never plan to have the same size B—70 
force that we have of manned aircraft today. The missile force will 
furnish a great amount of deterrent force, a large amount, but there is 
some force necessary we feel for the foreseeable future, of manned 
aircraft. 

We cannot foresee that we would keep continuing to use the pres- 
ently available ones all the way down the line, that we have to start 
developing them at this time or you will not have them when you need 
them. 

Senator ELLENDER. The B-70 will be operational in 1966, 1967, and 
1968. 

General Brap.ey. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Aren’t missiles going to be operational before 
that time? 

General Bravery. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Yet you want both? 

General Brapiry. Yes, sir; we are going to have a mixed force of 
missiles and B-52’s. 


DEVELOPMENT, Test, AND EvaLuAtTIoN FUNDS 


Senator Cuavez. General, you are requesting on development, test, 
and evaluation $125 million. Is some of that money going to the 
development of the B—70’s? 

General Brap.Ley. Yes, sir, $75 million. 
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I might add, Mr. Chairman, that we have programed up through 
1960, about $500 million on the development of this aircraft and its 
systems. 

Senator Smira. The B-70? 

General BrapLey. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator ELLENDER. How many millions? 

General Bravery. 500. 

Senator ELLenpDER. How much did you spend on the B-36? Do 
you know? 

General Brapiey. No. 

Senator ELLenpEr. You never used it? 

General Brapuey. It kept us from having a war. 


PLANNED USE OF REQUESTED FUNDS 


Senator SALTONSTALL. I do not want to get in an argument with 
my distinguished friend from Louisiana, but am I correct, to put it 
in the form of a question, what you are doing in this budget is accelerat- 
ing your ATLAS program, you are accelerating your TI TAN program, 
you are moving forward on your MINUTEMAN which you hope will 
be developed by 1965 and. you are slowing down a little bit, following 
along the lines of what the Senator from Louisiana has said, on the 
development of this B—-70? 

Now, you are not stopping the B-70, but vou are slowing it down a 
bit and accelerating the ATLAS and TITAN and the MINUTEMAN. 

Am I correct in that, General, that general assumption without 
going into the money involved? 

General Brapiey. I would say that is generally correct, Senator. 
If vou say we are slowi ing down the B-70, we are really changing a 
little more than that in that we are not pursuing a program. 

We only have two test airplanes in view rather than a program. 

Senator Satronsrauu. That is correct. So that it is developing 
the airframe to take the place ultimately of the B-—52 or the B-58 if 
we determine that some manned aircraft must continue to go forward 
and I am certainly in favor of that. 

I agree with all the Senators, except possibly the Senator from 
Louisiana, who expressed themselves on that. 

What we are trying to do is to accelerate the MINUTEMAN 
which is the missile which we believe is the best third generation missile 
and the missile that we want. 


NEED FOR AIRCRAFT AND MINUTEMAN 


General Bravery. That is quite true, Senator. The only thing is 
that it seems to me that the MINUTEMAN is a wonderful idea, but 
we don’t know that we can do without aircraft. We are not going 
to buy any more B-52’s or B-58’s after 1961. There are none 
programed yet. 

here may be some B-—58’s procured in 1962. 

Senator Cuavez. Could you speed up the B-70 if you had more 
money? 

General Brapuey. Yes, sir. 

Senator CuHavez. You could speed it up? 

General Bravery. Yes, sir; we could speed up the B—70 production 
program, but we could not speed up the first flight date of this air- 
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plane prototype. Every day we don’t initiate a program we lose a 
day on having an operational weapon in a squadron, wing, or what 
have you. 

FUNDS FOR SPEEDED-UP PROGRAM 


Senator Cuavez. How much money would you request to speed up 
the program? 

General Brapiey. $290 million more than the $75 million in 1961. 

Senator Smita. Is that not the point for this committee to consider. 
If the need for the improved manned bomber is proved, is it not 
essential that we speed up the development rather than to stretch it 
out? 

General Braptey. I believe I could say that the Air Force will 
agree with you, Senator. 

Senator SmitH. Thank you very much. 


REPLACEMENT PROGRAM 


Senator ELLENDER. What have you on the boards to replace the 
B-70? 

General BrapLey. Well, you have heard of the DYNASOAR pro- 
gram. ‘This is a program to have manned space type aircraft. This 
is in the purely developmental stage and study, but there is such a 
thing. 

Senator ELLENDER. Let me ask you this: 

Since the B-70 will take the place of the B-52’s and the B-58’s, 
are you to reduce the production of the B—58’s in order to advance 
the production of the B-70’s or do you want both? 

General Brapuey. We are not going to have much more production 
of the B—58 according to the present plans. Three wings is the limit 
on the program. 

We don’t consider [that] the B—58, as such, as a replacement for 
the B—52 in the future. 

We do not want to cut back the B-58 from the present program, 
however. 

Senator ELLENDER. I was merely suggesting that, in the event, 
you thought it wiser to proceed with the B-70 at an earlier date. 
That is why I asked the question. 

General BrapLey. The B-58 is here. The B-58 is a desirable air- 
plane. SAC would like to have the airplane. So we would not like 
to do without the B-58 within the limited program that we have. 


DECISION AT SECRETARY'S LEVEL 


Senator SALTONSTALL. The answer, General Bradley, was that the 
decision to slow down the B-70 to $75 million rather than the $290 
million more was based at the Secretary of Defense level. 

General Brapuey. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. It was a decision by the Secretary of 
Defense to accelerate and build up the ATLAS and slow down on the 
B-70. Am I not correct? 

General BrapLey. I am not aware of the exact procedure as to 
how they arrived at the decision. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. General Friedman nods his head. Am I 
correct? 
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General FrigEDMAN. You are correct, Senator. The decision was 
made at Department of Defense level. 


NEED FOR REQUESTED FUNDS 


Senator Stennis. Just to make certain we get what is in this 
budget, as I understand, Mr. Chairman, the amount in the budget is 
merely for two prototype aircraft, to continue on their development 
and get them in final form; is that right? 

General Brartey. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. The $290 million that Mrs. Smith mentioned is 
an item that was left out that would go to make up the weapons 
system, the firing system, and all that goes with the B-—70; is that 
correct? 

General Brap.ey. That is correct. 

Senator STENNIs. So unless you get this money to build the weapons 
system, the firing system, and all that goes with it, you would have a 
B-70 plane that would be useless; is that not correct? 

General Brap.Ley. Except for the various gains in building such 
an airplane and flying it and testing it. 

Senator Stennis. But as a weapon it would not be of any value; 
is that correct? 

General Bravery. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. What are you getting for the $75 million in 
the budget? 

General Brap.Ley. We are getting a flyable aircraft prototype to 
test in the speed range of mach 3, which is a completely new area for 
aircraft of this type. 

Senator SALTONSTALL., That is being developed also in England, 
is it not, and this is an effort on our part to keep up with what is 
going on? 

General Brapuiey. I am not sure of that, sir. I am sure that the 
British are working on speeds of this general area. 

Senator Cuavnz. Proceed, General. 

General Braptey. This budget also includes funds for the con- 
tinued procurement of guided air-to-air rockets. These rockets pro- 
vide our century series air defense aircraft with a most modern and 
potent air weapon. 


MIssILE PROCUREMENT APPROPRIATION 


Next is the ‘Missile procurement”’ appropriation, which provides 
funding support for the ballistic missiles and other guided missiles 
required in the Air Force inventory of weapons. 

Included in the other guided missiles category are all air launched 
guided missiles and decoys, air launched ballistic missiles, surface-to- 
surface and surface-to-air guided missiles, and various types of drones 
used in weapons development testing and combat crew training. 

As in the case of aircraft procurement, this appropriation includes 
specialized ground handling equipment and training devices, and 
development, test and evaluation support for programed inventory 
production. 

For comparison purposes table III shows the current fiscal year 
1960 program adjusted to the budget structure in the fiscal year 1961 
“‘Missile procurement” appropriation. 
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(The chart referred to follows:) 
TaBLE III.—Department of the Air Force missile procurement appropriation, 


fiscal year 1961 


{In millions of dollars] 








Activity Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 

















1. Missile procnrement and production..................-..--2--------- 2 711.8 1, 154.6 
IE NEEIDININ CCRET UNNI 5s acne bcncdieiainne eee Neiman aieraeaienamnaphiaaal 705. 1 899. 0 
3. Development, test and evaluation support.._.........-.-...--.------.--.- 1, 187.4 970.4 
Pen DRUVRTIE TOIMIINOION Eg go ncn cc pknncocescdeecunnanannhanacess 2, 604. 3 3, 024.0 
Develop- 
Missile pro- Ground ment, test Total 
curement equipment and estimate 


evaluation 


——— —— _ amen ——. ee 





RE INI oot kc seriniirintncnicr erences eve 617.2 703. 7 929. 4 2, 259. 3 
RO Te 537.4 195. 3 41.0 773.7 








Total program requirements __........--- 1, 154. 6 899. 0 970. 4 3, 024.0 





FiscAL YEAR PROGRAMS, 1969 AND 1961 


General Brapuey. In the fiscal year 1960, we have a program of 
$2.604 billion and for fiscal year 1961 our program is $3.024 billion. 

The missile appropriation for fscal year 1°61 is divided into two 
major categories: Ballistic missiles, and other missiles 

Each mejor category is further subdivided into three areas of prime 
interest noted above, namely: 

Missile procurement and production, with a program estimated 
at $1.154 billion; 

Ground support equipment, estimated at $899 million; and 

Development, test and evaluation, estimated at $970.4 million. 

Senator ELLENDER. What does development, test, and evaluation 
consist of? 

General Brapitey. This is the early development phases of a 
ballistic missile 

Senator ELLENDER. In the first item you have missile procurement? 

General Brapuey. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Next, ground support equipment. That would 
mean to me that the missile has already been evaluated, and is ready 
for production. Am I right? 


ADMINISTRATIVE LISTING, PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


Colonel ANprEews. Senator Ellender, in our budget system we make 
a simple administrative division whic h permits us to segregate those 
things when they reach the stage between research and routine pro- 
duction. 

We carry them as development, test, and evaluation. When the 
missile has completed its research and development phase and goes 
into common routine production, we call it missile procurement and 
production. 


Senator ELtenper. Will $970.4 million be used to acquire test 
missiles? 


51184—-60——pt. 2-9 
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Colonel ANDREws. Yes, sir. Ninety percent of the $970 million 
is required to buy ballistic missiles, to be fired for test, and to con- 
tinue the development, test, and evaluation of the ballistic missiles, 
This actually procures test missiles. 

Senator ELLENDER. When you say development, test, and evelua- 
tion, that is a little misleading. You will admit to that, will you not? 

General Brapuey. I think this would be cle ge if the deve lopme nt, 
test, and evaluation support were up above No. 1. It leads right on 
into the next one. 

Senator ELienper. It is confusing. That is why I asked the 
question. 

General Braptey. It is confusing. 


MISSILES IN DEVELOPMENT STAGE 


Senator SattonstaLut. You have the ATLAS in operation; you 
have the TITAN and the MINUTEMAN in the research and dev elop- 
ment stages? 

General Brapey. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. The $970 million would go into the MIN- 
UTEMAN and possible the TITAN whereas the ATLAS would then 
go in the missile procurement and produc a. 

General Brapuey. In general that is right, sir; except some of the 
procurement and production is also going ke the TITAN because 
it is reaching the production stage in hardware. 


BORMARC B PROGRAM 


Senator DworsHak. How about the BOMARC B, is there any 
money in the budget for that? 

General Brapiey. There is money in the budget for BOMARC B, 
but not in the ballistic missiles catagory. 

Colonel ANpREws. $19.5 million for development. 

Senator DworsHak. Where will we find the funds for BOMARC? 

General FrirepMAN. That will be in “Missiles other than ballistic,” 
Senator. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, the report is that the Air Force is giving a 
hard look at BOMARC with an eye to its cancellation. What is the 
status of that? 

General Brapiey. The Air Force is surveying the whole air defense 
program, Mr. Chairman. This survey is practically completed. 

I believe that it will be completed and a decision will be reached 
within the very short period of a week, maybe. 


FUNDS FOR ATLAS-TITAN 


Senator Cuavez. Also there is a report that the Department of 
Defense is considering a 20-percent increase in the ATLAS-TITAN, 
How much money is involved in that item? 

General FrirpMan. Sir, there are several proposals before the 
Secretary of Defense. One of the proposals is increasing the unit 
equipment of the last 6 ATLAS squadrons from 9 missiles to 12 
missiles. 
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In other words, an inerease of some 18 missiles. The dollars 
associated with that, including construction, is on the order of $226 
million as I recall. 

There has been no decision made, however, in this respect, as Mr. 
Fates indicated in rather recent testimony. 

There are several alternative plans which he has under advisement 
now. 

Senator CHAvEZ. You may proceed, General. 

General Brapixy. | would like to point out that 96 percent of 
development, test, and evaluation money in this appropriation is 
required in support the ballistic missile program as compared to 
87 percent in fiscal year 1960. 

At the same time, the ballistic missile procurement has increased 
from 27 percent in fiscal year 1960 to 53 percent of the total missile 
procurement in fiscal year 1961. 


Bauuistic MIssILESs 


Development, test, and production of the ATLAS, TITAN and 
MINUTEMAN intercontinental ballistic missiles to meet currently 
approved force goals, is proceeding on schedule, as a matter of national 
urgency. 

This fiscal year 1961 appropriation request contains funds for con- 
tinued procurement of these I1CBM’s, but does not contain moneys 
for the IRBM’s, THOR and JUPITE R, as procurement of these two 
weapon systems was completed in fiscal year 1960. 

The ATLAS, TITAN, MINUTEMAN missile weapon systems are 
being developed and produced by industrial teams composed of ¢ 
prime and several associate contractors, under the direct manageme te 
of the Air Force Ballistic Missile Division of the Air Research and 
Development Command. 


INDUSTRIAL COMPLEXES HANDLING MISSILES 


The A’TLAS industrial complex is headed by Convair and the missile 
is assembled in its final configuration at their San Diego plant. 

The TITAN complex is headed by Martin Co. in the Denver, 
Colo., facility. 

The MINUTEMAN complex wil be headed by Boeing, and assem- 
bled in a contractor facility modified from an ordnance plant adjacent 
to Hill AFB, Odgen, Utah. 

Thiokol, Aerojet, and Hercules Powder Cos., will each produce one 
of the rocket motors for the three stages of this missile. 


NECESSITY FOR PRESENT PROGRAMS 


Although the Ballistic Missile Division of the Air Research and 
Development Command has been given extremely broad prerogative 
in the development and implementation of the Air Force ballistic 
missile programs, a continuing review of these programs is made by 
the Air Force Headquarters and the Office, Secretary of Lefense, to 
insure that the program objectives are being met. 

The vast industrial base and the direct centralized management 
control which was established to support these programs, was necessi- 
tated by the rapidly advancing technical state of the art, the com- 
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pressed design, production and testing schedules, accelerated base 
construction schedules, and compressed training schedules for combat 
crews. 

The highly effective team effort has permitted us to cut the normal 
decision to operational implementation cycle approximately in half. 


RATE OF PROGRESS IN PROGRAMS 


There is no doubt that the extremely optimistic predictions of the 
scientific community in 1954 have been surpassed and we are confident 
that these programs have progressed as rapidly as was techniclly and 
physically possible. 

The JUPITER program is proceeding very satisfactorily. 

The research and development program has been completed ahead 
of schedule. The first two JUPITER squadrons will be deployed in 
Italy. Negotiations are underway with Turkey for siting of the third 
squadron. 

To date there have been 29 research and development test flights of 
which 21 were completely successful. This does not include the five 
space flights using JUPITER as the booster. Four of these shots 
were successful. 

The first three RAF THOR souadrons have been accepted by the 
United Kingdom and the fourth and final squadron is ahead of 
schedule at this time and will be accepted in the near future. 

To date there have been 62 flights of the THOR of which 41 success- 
fully met all test objectives. This does not include 25 space flights 
using the THOR as boosters; 21 of the 25 space shots were successful. 

The accuracies which have been obtained in the ATLAS test pro- 
gram have surpassed our expectations. io 


JUPITER MISSILE 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Before you get away from them, THOR and 
JUPITER, the JUPITER has been taken over by the Air Force from 
the Army; is that right? 

General Braptey. That is right. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Is the Air Force determined to go ahead 
with both the development of squadrons of the JUPITER and 
squadrons of the THOR, or are they going to limit the JUPITER to 
the squadrons which have now been set forth, three squadrons? 

General Bravery. Both of these programs are now limited to what 
has been established, sir. The THOR, I believe, is four and the 
JUPITER is three. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that there will not be a combination and 
one will be given up. 

General Brapiey. No, sir; they are both going into operation. 

Senator SaALTONSTALL. Is that as efficient as you can make it and 
as economical as you can make it? 

General Brap.Ley. It seems to me that the Air Force has made a 
decision that this is a satisfactory number of this type of weapon. 

Considering all the other matters, available funds and what not, 
the Air Force has decided that the future development of ballistic 
missiles should be for intercontinental missiles. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, what about future procurement for those 
two missiles, the THOR and JUPITER? 
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General Brap.tey. There will be none, sir. 
Senator Cuavez. No more procurement money? 
General Brapuey. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. <All right, continue. 


TESTING ATLAS MISSILES 


General Brapuey. I was talking about the ATLAS. 

We have had 41 research and development flights to date; 9 failures, 
7 partially successful, and 25 completely successful. 

In addition to these research and development flights, we have had 
four space flights using ATLAS boosters, and two operational flights, 
the latter conducted by Strategic Air Command operational crews. 

This record has been accomplished only 5 years after initiation of 
the ATLAS program. Crews are in intensive training to man follow- 
on operational units. We have airmen technicians at the contractors’ 
facilities working side by side with civilian engineers checking out the 
missiles as they roll off the production line. 

While our initial missiles will be installed on unhardened bases, 
subsequent units are planned to be dispersed and hardened to provide 
a higher survivability factor. 


TESTING OF TITAN 


We are reasonably well pleased with the development and test 
schedule of the TITAN program. Of the 11 research and develop- 
ment flights to date, which closely approximated test objectives laid 
down in 1957, 7 have been completely successful, 1 partially successful, 
and 3 were failures. 

Incidentally, yesterday we had another successful TITAN flight. 
This made the seventh successful flight. 

Most failures have been associated with the test firing conditions, 
particularly safety or destruct devices, and have not been attributed 
to the basic vehicle design. 

In addition to these tests, many hot firing tests have been con- 
ducted on the static test stands at the Martin Co.’s Denver, Colo., 
facility. The TITAN missiles will be deployed in a hardened 
posture. 

SUCCESSFUL AND PARTLY SUCCESSFUL TESTS 


Senator CuHavez. What would you call a partially successful test? 

General BrapLey. An example of a partially successful test would 
be one where the main booster rocket worked satisfactorily and the 
second stage rocket failed. You would have proven that the first 
stage is working and so on. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, tell us about a successful test. How would 
you describe that? 

General BrapLey. My definition would be, of a completely success- 
ful test, that everything worked, and that the missile hit within the 
calculated general accuracy of the target. 

Sometimes in research and development tests you are not trying 
to hit the target. You are just trying to see if some particular part 
or several parts of the missile work properly. 

Senator Cuavez. The test is successful if the missile hits within a 
certain distance of the target? 
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General Braptey. Mainly a research and development test of a 
missile is successful when the main thing you are trying to make 
work in this particular flight works properly. 

Senator CuHavez. All right, you may proceed. 


MINUTEMAN MISSILE 


General BrapLey. Our second generation intercontinental ballistic 
missile, the MINUTEMAN, a three-stage, solid propellent missile, 
wil provide solutions to many complex problems of force survival. 
Development and test of advanced components and subsystems for 
the MINUTEMAN have been conducted at an accelerated rate with 
gratifying results. 

The MINUTEMAN force will be composed of missiles deployed 
in trains operating over parts of the existing rail network of the United 
States, and hardened silo launchers dispersed over large areas. 

Launch control of fixed position missiles will be accomplished from 
hardened launch control centers equipped for monitoring and launch- 
ing the entire force dispersed throughout the specific deployment area. 

‘ Senator DworsHak. When will MINUTEMAN be operational? 
If that is classified you need not answer. 

General Brapuery. I believe that the exact date is classified, sir. 

General FriepmMan. I think we could say that in 1963 we would 
hope to have the first operational units. 

Senator CHAVEZ. 1963? 

General FrrepMan. Calendar 1963. 


ADVANTAGES OF MINUTEMAN 


Senator DworsHak. What is the main advantage of the MINUTE- 
MAN over the ATLAS and TITAN? 

General BrapLey. Maybe I ought to ask General Greer to answer 
that question. He is our missile expert here. 

General Greer. The advantages as we see them are that it is a 
smaller, lighter, cheaper missile that will do the job that we are trying 
to do with the intercontinental ballistic missiles. 

Another way of saying this is that the MINUTEMAN will have a 
high cost effectiveness. For certain classes of targets cost per target 
destroved, if we go to war, will be minimized by using MINUTEMAN 
instead of ATLAS or TITAN. 

Senator DworsHak. You plan to use solid fuel? 

General Greer. It is a solid propellent, three-stage-interconti- 
nental missile. Its nominal range is 5,500 nautical miles. 

Senator Dworsnak. If enough MINUTEMAN missiles could be 
produced would the ATLAS and TITAN be obsolescent? 

General Greer. I don’t think the ATLAS and TITAN will be 
obsolescent in the sense you are using the word. We would not pro- 

ose to retire them from the inventory. ATLAS and TITAN will 
ave bigger warheads and greater range. 

It would certainly not make sense to retire them from the inventory 
because we have the MINUTEMAN. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you. 
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DYNASOAR BOOSTER 


General Brapury. In addition to ATLAS, TITAN, and MINUTE- 
MAN ballistic missiles, funds are requested for two satellite systems 
and to procure DYNASOAR boosters. 

Satellite system funds will provide initial quantities of flight hard- 
ware and ground support equipment for the proposed operational 
programs of SAMOS, the reconnaissance satellite, and MIDAS, the 
missile warning device. 

The funds required for DY NASOAR boosters are needed to provide 
TITAN boosters in support of early flight test programs for the 
DY NASOAR boost-glide vehicle. 


OTHER MISSILES 


Two guided missiles are programed in production quantities in fiscal 
year 1961 to improve the strategic capabilities of our bomber aircraft. 

The GAM-77 HOUND DOG is asupersonic, air-launched missile for 
the B-52 bomber armed with a nuclear warhead. Its operational 
function is to extend the effective lethal radius of the B-52 weapon 
system, improve its survivability, and compound the enemy defensive 
problem. 

To date the development testing of the GAM-77 has been very 
successful. In its operational configuration it has exceeded all per- 
formance goals. 

The GAM-72 QUAIL is an air-launched decoy missile with speed, 
altitude, and radar reflectivity comparable to the B-52. It is carried 
internally and when launched approaching the target area, will form a 
decoy flight pattern with the B—52 to confuse and dilute the enemey’s 
warning network and interceptor forces. 

The GAM-87 SK YBOLT 1s an air-launched ballistic missile. It is 
designed to give maximum combat effectiveness by optimizing mo- 
bility, command control, combat range, and force survivability. 

In other words, it is a ballistic missile operating from a three- 
dimensional mobile base. 

While airborne it is invulnerable to an initial enemy ICBM strike. 

Fund support in fiscal year 1961 in this appropriation will support 
the development of operational hardware for SK YBOLT. 

In the area of air defense, we are continuing the development, 
testing, and production of the improved version of the BOMARC 
surface-launched interceptor missile, the BOMARC B. The equip- 
page program supported in this fiscal year is within the approved 
Department of Defense master air defense plan, as presented to this 
committee last year. 

In answer to the chairman’s question I just stated that the Air 
Force is now making a study of our entire air defense program. 

This request also provides funds to procure the remaining short 
leadtime ground support equipment to complete the MACE B 
tactical units. 

This budget program continues procurement of the Navy developed 
BULLPUP missile for our tactical fighter forces. This is an air-to- 
surface missile designed to destroy point ground targets. 

The BULLPUP has a high explosive warhead; however, a nuclear 
warhead, interchangeable in the field with the high explosive war- 
head, is being developed for tactical use. 
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Our list of missiles in the fiscal year 1961 program is completed 
with the provision of target drones which are necessary to support 
the research, development, and flight testing of advanced air defense 
systems and to train our air-to-air and ground-to-air defense units. 


OTHER PROCUREMENT APPROPRIATION 


This portion of my presentation covers the Air Force request 
related to the other procurement appropriation. As you can see by 
table IV, this program includes weapons, ammunition, and propel- 
lants; vehicular equipment, ground communications, and electronics 
equipment, and other base maintenance and support equipment. 

ryn 

(The table referred to follows:) 


TaBLE IV.—Departmeni of the Air Force other procurement appropriation, fiscal 
year 1961 


[Dollars in thousands] 


Activity Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
1, Weanons, ainmunition, and propellants.............<0<0s.<...2200-------e $58, 411 $66, 434 
eS iis ea cai baie nipaaaae 88, 989 92, 326 
3. Ground communication-electronic equipment_._...........-.-..-.-.------ 895, 900 800, 740 
4. Other base maintenance and support equipment-................-..-.-.-- 145, 200 144, 500 
FO Cink Sco Since ce bStbetsnesctnoncewanee> 1, 188, 500 1, 104, 000 


ToraL PROGRAM REQUIREMENT, 1961 


General Bravery. The total program requirement for fiscal year 
1961 is $1.104 billion, a reduction of $84.5 million from the current 
year’s program. 

For the first budget activity, which is weapons, ammunition, and 
propellants, we are requesting $66.4 million. These funds will pro- 
vide conventional munitions as well as the training and handling 
devices associated with our atomic weapons. 

Newly developed antipersonnel and antimatericl high-explosive 
bombs, as well as fire bombs for supersonic aircraft are included in 
this estimate. 

These, I might add, are munitions being procured against small war 
possibilities. 

Senator DworsHak. Before you leave that, may I ask whether 
there are any funds in this particular part of the procurement program 
for the ANP development? 

General FrrepMan. No, sir; that would be in the research and 
development appropriation, Senator Dworshak. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you. 


VEHICULAR EQUIPMENT 


General Brapiey. The next activity is vehicular equipment. 
This estimate requests $92.3 million to procure 16,521 vehicles, 
related equipment, and materials. These funds provide for replace- 
ment passenger carrying vehicles, cargo trucks, special purpose 
vehicles, materials handling equipment, and other base maintenance 
equipment. 
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The committee will recall that the Air Force has been faced with a 
serious problem relative to the replacement of wornout vehicles, par- 
ticularly the general purpose type. 

We are continuing our efforts to achieve a phased economical 
vehicle replacement program. This program was initiated in fiscal 
year 1959 and is phased over a 4-year period. 


REPLACEMENT PROGRAM 


I am happy to now tell you that we have been able to accelerate our 
program for replacement of uneconomically reparable vehicles and 
within our funding capability, have the situation under control. 

Senator Stennis. May I ask this one question? 

General, I just cannot understand why you need $92 million worth 
of new vehicles of the type you describe here. Do you mean your 
trucks and cars are so worn out that with all your mechanics and 
everything you could not repair them? 

General Braptey. Sir, we received a rather severely critical exam- 
ination by the General Accounting Office over the last year and we 
were criticized for the fact that we didn’t have, over the past years, a 
proper replacement program for our old vehicles. 

We have accelerated this program and we are replacing these worn- 
out vehicles. We have wanted to all along and we have now pro- 
gramed to do it. We are doing it because it costs more to keep the 
old ones running than it does to buy new ones. 

Colonel ANprEws. Those vehicles which we had to replace were all 
over 5 years old. 

Back to Senator Stennis question, our whole inventory is around 
143,000 vehicles of all types. We plan to procure 16,521 vehicles 
this year. 

So it is a very modest program. This puts us pretty well into the 
clear, with only a few overage vehicles remaining in our inventory. 
—s hope to clean up these next year and be back on an economical 

asis. 


AGE OF VEHICLES 


Senator CuHavez. Are there some that are more than 5 years of age? 

Colonel ANDREWS. Yes, sir; there are some. 

Senator Cuavez. To what extent? 

Colonel ANDREWs. Some were procured in 1951. 

Senator CHavez. Any prior to 1951? 

Colonel ANDREws. We have a small quantity of 1950 passenger- 
carrying vehicles which are now being replaced ,with new vehicles 
being procurred from fiscal vear 1960 funds. 

Senator CHavez. What about your cargo trucks? 

Colonel ANDREWS. Some M series vehicles, which are the military 
type vehicles, were procured back in 1950 and 1951 era. We have 
certain vehicular equipment which has normal life in excess of 10 or 
12 years; this is the industrial type of equipment. 

Senator CHavrez. You may proceed. 


ELECTRONIC AND TELECOMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT 


General Brapiey. The next activity, ground electronics and tele- 
communication equipment and systems for fiscal year 1961, comprises 
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approximately 73 percent or $800.7 million of the total other procure- 
ment appropriation request. 

I would like to emphasize the stature that ground electronics and 
telecommunications has acquired in the overall Air Force program. 

As we move forward in the aerospace age, making the transition 
from a force structure based primarily on manned weapons to a 
balanced force employing both manned and unmanned weapons, we 
must rely more and more on automation in order to react in the 
limited time dictated by modern warfare. 

Now we are faced with the problem of controlling a global force 
equipped with nuclear weapons whose destructive powers almost 
defy the imagination. The decision to employ this power is vested 
in the highest levels of our Government. 

To assist in this decision, should it ever be made, there must be 
the means for accurately evaluating the threat at the level where the 
centralized control is exercised, and disseminating the required in- 
structions to our striking force. 

We must compress these functions to the utmost, thus we are relying 
on complex electronics and telecommunications systems to supple- 
ment human capability. 


BALLISTIC MISSILE EARLY WARNING SYSTEM 


One of the principal items in this activity is the ballistic missile 
early warning system—BMEWS—which has been proceeding on a 
high priority since its commencement in early 1958. We have been 
able to maintain our schedule for the two stations in Greenland and 
Alaska. 

Negotiations with the British leading to the establishment of a third 
BMEWS site in the United Kingdom ° were successfully concluded on |} 
the 15th of February of this year. 

This budget will support the continuation of our efforts at Thule, 
Greenland, and Clear, Alaska, and will commence procurement of 
equipment for the third installation. 


RCA CONTRACT 


Senator DworsHak. General, I read recently in the press that the 
Air Force had awarded a contract for $474 million to the Radio 
Corporation of America for work on the ballistic missile early warning 
system. What is the total cost of that project? 

General FriepMan. I believe, through conclusion, BMEWS would 
cost on the order of $800 million, Senator. That would be through 
completion of the three sites. 

Senator DworsHak. How much would be required after this 
budget? 

General FrrepMANn. $45 million. 


BMEWS AND DEW LINE 


Senator Dworsnak. I know there is a big difference betw een the 
BMEWS and the DEW line. Can you ver y briefly tell us.’ 

General Friepman. Yes, sir. The BMEWS system consists of 
three stations with tremendous radars which are built for the purpose 
of detecting ballistic missiles. 
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sure- The DEW line is comprised of three segments, the main segment 
across Canada, about 57 sites, I believe, 6 sites extending out the 
and | Aleutians and 4 sites across Greenland. ‘This is principally for warn- 
ram. ing against an air breathing threat—manned bombers to be specific. 
ition | Senator DworsHak. Will the DEW line be outmoded by this new 
to a | development. 
3, we General FriepMan. Not so long as the enemy has an air breathing 
. the fleet, sir, it will not be outmoded. 
The two systems serve different purposes. 
force 
most SAGE SYSTEM 
ested 
Senator SaALToNsTALL. Then you have the SAGE, too. 
— General FrrepMan. That is correct, sir. 
= the Of course, that is a control system. 
4 in. Senator SatronstaLu. That is entirely maintenance and operation. 
There is no SAGE money in this? 
lving General FrirpMan. There is SAGE money in our procurement ap- 
pple- propriation. 
Of course, as you know, we are proceeding with SAGE toward com- 
| pletion so there are operation and maintenance funds as well for those 
sites that are operational. 
issile DETECTION OF MISSILES 
oe | Senator ELLENDER. According to the newspapers it appears that 
amd Russia, in the future, will depend solely on missiles. Should that be 
the case, could the lines we are talking about, DEW line, BMEWS, 
third and SAGE, be used to detect missiles. 
don General FrizpmMan. BMEWS certainly would, sir. While I 
'  wouldn’t tie to missile detection, insofar as SAGE is concerned, it 
Rislie does have a very important role in air traffic control in conjunction 
nt of with FAA as a peacetime mission exclusively, ' 
Senator ELLenpEeR. The question is: Will it help us in the detec- 
tion of missiles? 
General Brap.ey. No, sir. The BMEWS is for missiles. DEW 
, line and SAGE are for the air breathing threat. 
it the 
Radio WIDE-BAND SYSTEM 
rning 


Another important item concerns the extension and modernization 
vould of the Air Force communications complex. Here, the principal effort 
will be devoted to extending the wide band, high performance portion 
of the system. These major undertakings will provide a continuous 
this high quality communications route from the United States, through 
to the Central Mediterranean area by connecting wide-band systems 

already in place or under construction. 

We have also provided for the procurement of some modern mobile 
wide-band communications equipment to hold at a stratetige point 
for rapid deployment in the event of a contingency situation such as 

n the Lebanon. 

It will provide the capability of extending our fixed system into 
ts of unforeseeable areas of operations. 
irpose | 


rough 
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STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND CONTROL SYSTEM 


The next system is known as the Strategic Air Command control 
system. It is a matter of urgency that we replace the existing manual 
methods now employed by the Strategic Air Command in supporting 
and controlling its forces, with a system which will provide the com- 
mander in chief with the necessary information to determine the status 
of his forces at all times and guide his decisions as to their use. 

To this end, we initiated a development program in fiscal year 1959 
which will replace manual methods and provide electronic means to 
accelerate the flow and analysis of essential command information, 
permit timely decisions and the issuance of necessary instructions 
to the combat forces. 


COMPLETION OF SECTION OF SAGE 


The year 1959 has seen the completion of SAGE coverage of the 
northeastern portion of the United States and a substantial portion of 
the north-central section. 

During 1960 the remaining portion of the north-central area, as 
well as the northwest portion, will become operational. 

The fiscal year 1961 program is in accord with the Department of 
Defense master plan for continental air defense. 

The estimate presented here will buy out the current program 
for the principal SAGE item, the computers which are the heart of 
our direction and combat centers. 

This estimate also contains funds to continue the joint United 
States-Canadian program—CADIN—which will extend SAGE capa- 
bility into portions of Canada. 

It will also provide 45 additional gap filler radars, 7 new heavy 
radars and tie-in of existing Pinetree line radars into the SAGE system. 

This program is scheduled to be essentially completed with fiscal 
year 1961 funds. 

COOPERATION WITH CANADA 


Senator SatronsTaLL. That, General, is a program to which we 
contribute and the Canadians contribute? 

General Brapuey. That is right, sir. 

Senator SatronsTaLL. Approximately how much in percentage? 

General Brapiry. Two-thirds for us and one-third for them, sir. 

Senator SaLttonstaLL. CADIN is the portion which goes directly 
into their defense system as opposed to SAGE which comes to us? 

General FriepMANn. That is correct, sir. 

However, it is integrated very closely with our own system. I 
think it is fair to say that the United States benefits tremendously by 
extension of this system to the north of our industrial complex. 


CONTRIBUTION OF UNITED KINGDOM TO BMEWS 


Senator DworsHak. General Friedman, you mentioned a few 
minutes ago that negotiations with the British leading to the establish- 
ment of a third BMEWS site in the United Kingdom was successfully 
completed on February 15 of this year. Is the United Kingdom 
contributing to that development? 

General Fr1epMAN. It is, sir. 
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Senator DworsHak. In a material amount or just a token amount. 
General FrrepMAN. General Bestic, do you have the precise figures? 
General Bestic. I do, but I think it is appropriate to say in an 
open hearing that essentially they are providing the brick, mortar, 
and power whereas we are providing the electronic equipment. 
Senator DworsHak. Thank you. 


BASE MAINTENANCE AND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


General Brap.Lry. The last budget activity is other base mainte- 
nance and support equipment for which we are requesting $144.5 
million. 

As the title implies, this activity covers an extremely wide range of 
end items, generally of modest unit value, but nevertheless extremely 
important to the functioning of our operational forces. 

For example, flying clothing to protect crews at high altitude, test 
and calibration equipment to check missile guidance components, and 
airfield lighting are all vital to successful mission accomplishment. 

This activity will also provide photographic equipment and film 
used in the development and testing of combat tactics, and improved 
runway barriers used to reduce damage to our expensive equipment 
and, more important, save the lives of our pilots. 

I would now like to review for the committee several of the more 
significant activities that are common to two or more of the procure- 
ment appropriations. 


ComMMON IN-SeRVICE GROUND Support EQUIPMENT 


We are requesting $126 million in fiscal year 1961 to provide common 
ground support equipment for aircraft and missiles in, or planned to be 
in, Our inventory. 

From this program, we procure the highly essential ground support 
and training equipment that is used by more than one weapon sytem. 
The procurement of this equipment is time phased to support initial 
equipping of organizations or to satisfy replacement requirements for 
existing equipment. 

These funds also provide the short leadtime support equipment 
required to complete squadron equipage for weapon systems pro- 
cured in the prior year program. 


COMPONENT IMPROVEMENT 


In the component improvement area, we have programed $73.5 
million for fiscal year 1961. The purposes of this program include 
correction of service revealed deficiencies, reduction of maintenance 
costs, exploitation of the growth potential of existing equipment and 
improved methods of manufacture. ~ 

The turbofan engine to be installed in the B-52H is an exampleof 
product growth accomplished in this manner. This engine, which is 
an outgrowth of the J—57 engine, has a 55 percent thrust increase over 
early production models of the J-57 and at the same time has effected 
a 24 percent reduction in fuel consumption per pound of thrust. 
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INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 


It is Air Force policy to maintain our industrial facilities program 
at the minimum level. The $37 million is requested in fiscal year 1961 
in the three procurement appropriations primarily for the moderniza- 
tion and conservation of the existing inventory of production equip- 
ment and nonrecurring maintenance of existing plants. 

A small amount is included for facility expansions which cannot be 
provided by our contractors. 

Senator SatronstTaLL. Do you have any idea, General Bradley, of 
the capital value of your industrial plants and the equipment of the 
Air Force? 

I have in mind you have $37 million for modernization and conser- 
vation. I wonder what the total capital value is. 

Colonel ANpreEws. It runs into millions of dollars. 

Senator SaLTonsTaLu. I assume it did. You do not have that data? 

Colonel ANpreEws. I do not. 

Senator SaLttonsTaLyL. You do not have an inventory of that? 

General Braptey. I think we can give you an estimate on that, 
Senator, but we don’t have it with us today. 

Senator SaLtonsTauu. If you could, I think it would be very in- 
teresting to break it down into industrial plants as opposed to in- 
ventory and so forth. 

Colonel ANDREws. We will have the complete data on that. 

Senator SALTonsTaLu. Do you have depreciation and obsolescence? 
To you go into that at all? 

Colonel ANDREws. No, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You do not have any figure on that at all? 

Yolonel ANDREWS. No, sir. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


VALUE oF AIR Forck-OWNED INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 


The acquisition cost of active Air Force-owned industrial plants is approximately 
$750 million, and our inventory of major production equipment items is valued 
at about $1,250 million. The Air Force does not maintain depreciation accounts 
for its industrial facilities. The cost of administration would be prohibitive, 
particularly in view of the fact that no funds would be recovered by this process. 

Ve do maintain our facilities in modern state by replacing with appropriated 

funds when required and weeding out older equipment through attrition as we 
reduce our inventory. 

We recently obtained the services of a group of top industry production execu- 
tives who reviewed our production equipment inventory in order to determine 
whether it was becoming obsolete. They found that it consisted primarily of 
modern, efficient equipment fully suitable for our current production needs. 
The USAF facilities inventory is constantly reviewed to assure that this standard 
is maintained. 

SPARES 


General Brapuey. The fiscal year 1961 budget estimate applicable 
to aircraft replenishment spares is $600 million. 

The advent of newer jet aircraft in our active inventory has caused 
our overall spares requirements to be most costly. 

As the cost of new weapon systems have increased, the cost of spares 
has similarly increased. Because of these cost increases, it is econom- 
ically advantageous to delay our procurement of spares until the last 
possible moment to avoid the possibility of overprocurement. 

This bas thrown the burden upon the replenishment spares area. 
We have inaugurated a vigorous program to offset the increased spares 
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cost through placing extreme emphasis on timely spares procurement 
in phase with actual needs, developing more stringent requirements 
computation factors and techniques, and postponement of procure- 
ment when adequate consumption data are not available or the design 
of the item is not stable. 

These procedures are, of course, also being applied to the procure- 
ment of our missile spares where applicable. I might add at this 
point that initial spares which are those spares bought concurrent 
with the end item, have been held at the fiscal year 1960 congressional 
approved rate of 20 percent of the cost of the end item as an average. 


AIRBORNE ALERT 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Might it be proper to ask this question at 
that point, General Bradley? 

We have heard a lot about airborne alert and $75 million I think are 
in this budget for the airborne alert. 

General Power testified $600 million if it was going in effect this 
year. Am I correct on the $75 million? 

General FrrepMan. It is $75 million. Sixty million dollars is for 
spares; $15 million is primarily for the fuel and oil and for maintenance 
costs associated with testing of the program. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Is that $60 million included in this amount, 
included under spares here? 

General FrizpMan. No, sir; not the $15 million, Senator. The $60 
million is a separate line item. 

In other words, it would be $660 million if you were to include the 
airborne alert spares. 

Senator SaALTonsTALL. Then that is included in a separate item? 

General FriepMAN. Yes, sir; it is. 

Senator SALTonstTaLu. I have not seen it anywhere in procurement. 

General FrrepMan. In the justification books, Senator, which are 
classified and which have been provided. I believe there is a separate 
line on that. 

Colonel Andrews can give you the page number so that you might 
refer to it. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Thank you very much. 

Colonel ANpREws. It is on page 9 under tab 30 of the justification 
book. 

FUNDS FOR STIMULATING AIRBORNE ALERT 


Senator SALronsTaLu. In short, General Bradley, if the Congress 
determined to stimulate the airborne alert by the amount that General 
Power requested, the $600 million, that would be broken down and a 
certain amount would go into this procurement under either a separate 
item or under the item of spares? 

General FrrepMan. That is correct, Senator. There would be addi- 
tional moneys required. There would be $74 million additional for 
pay of military personnel, some 14,000 or 15,000 personnel for SAC 
and another 25,500 for AMC. 

There would be approximately $41 million included for operation 
and maintenance. The remainder would be for spares. 

General BrapLey. Which would be added on to the $600 million. 

General FrrepMAN. That is right, sir. 

Senator SALTonsTALuL. Thank you. 
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MODIFICATIONS 


General Brapiry. We are requesting $580 million in fiscal year 
1961 in the three procurement appropriations to provide for the 
modernization of inservice weapon systems and general weapons 
support systems by modification of the basic weapon system, its 
equipment or components. 

These changes include those basic modifications necessary to insure 
safety of flight, the imperative correction of service revealed opera- 
tional deficiencies and those changes deemed essential to increasing 
the overall combat capability of our equipment. 

I may cite the severe problems encountered in icing of the B—52 
and KC-135 fuel systems as an example of the work we do in this area. 

In early 1958 there were several accidents and near accidents with 
these two aircraft due to fuel starvation caused by the freezing of water 
in their jet fuel. An immediate top priority project was instituted to 
reduce the water content of the fuel and to provide heaters for the fuel 
in the event water did get into the systems. 

A joint effort by the Air Force and the aircraft industry developed, 
in the minimum time, a satisfactory fuel heater that has been installed 
in these aircraft. 

In the missile area, our need is for correction of service revealed de- 
ficiencies of missiles and their subsystems, as well as the ground equip- 
ment in place at our operational missile bases. 

Continued evaluation of the many components that make up a 
missile system under operational and test conditions is necessary to 
assure the best in performance and reliability. 

Mr. Chairman, this completes the presentation of the individual 
procurement appropriations contained in the Air Force fiscal year 1961 
budget estimate. 

SUMMARY OF PROCUREMENT 


In summary, the Air Force is requesting approval of an $8,038 
million procurement program to provide the weapons and equipment 
required to maintain an adequate air defense posture in accordance 
with approved force structure goals. 

(Futher statistical data follows:) 
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INDEX OF AIRCRAFT AND MIssILE CHARACTERISTICS 


A: 

B—52H Stratofortress...........__-- naar By EF aces A-1 
B-58A Hustler____- -- Sicily kl a hn eee ely ie A-2 
Oe CRIN aides ddcuLsnceupeab ce eeeee ae eee ebedet es fuaren A-3 
aC esenee anette? 2 2 eee eee A-4 
F-105 Thunderchief__________- peck Ni oe 8 Tee St il es Fees Die 3 eee A-5 
CRG EIOIO NOMS bo os obs ecnliwn ken neoo eee A-6 
WME ce bin ws Ske Sa SS dee ee ee eee eee A-7 
RIN a cs oko clin ih hex tin mR aS ed Sainieenin eee eee A-8 
Pe te ve Se ee 6 es 2 eee ES OS A-9 
ee SOCIO NINO CIOR nn oie es we nes A-10 
Chee mCi ot A EE ek Sd og ee ee A-11 
Gere PEEP EINe ELC EMIUNG ox) 2 eee Cee an ek cha eee escincanaebanGem . A-12 
GAR-11 FALCON_--__-__---- er ataenwik nde nbs Rawcae setae A—13 
B: 

aU a a Snes we chin cis Sans ec ale cs th aad wien mh Se ches an I B-1 
SM-68 TITAN-_____-- 5 aba Aca: ced nut tbe. Ce eee B-2 
XSM-80 MINUTEMAN..----- <hieinaeind ea eee, oe B-3 
C: 

PEP NE eee HEE C RELIG OP OF oie os mccaitnnealann oucea meee de dueeadeten C-1 
EE i Nel alee cs ioc ce a mrcrasher  e C-2 
eRe: UNO a as a cninstsarcx aton aiaioaeeiataae wee kok eh ae fate C-3 
SU ie MS SU es ga gre ck Sc lated hc she eh ae ia an ae ot C-4 
RT e me NORE a. holt Ta) ahs eee eee os eee 5 
ae a OPP Oh a a he a an a a C-6 
er RR RN Bt ss = ke SI CA ox) ba a deeeclnere 7 
RPT MIN tik sts stspceh ac sh mts nih Sao reheat ake aa aia ee a C-8 


TaB A 
B-52H STRATOFORTRESS 


Boeing, Wichita, Kans. 


Mission: Strategic bombardment. 


Configuration/characteristics: All-weather intercontinental bomber. Has pro- 
visions to carry ASM, improved defense capability, and increased penetration 


capability. 
Dimension: Span, 185 feet; length, 157.6 feet; height, 40.7 feet. 
Ww 


eight: Over 400,000 pounds gross. 


Powerplant: Eight TF-33 turbofan engines, 17,000-pound thrust, Pratt & 
Whitney. 

Armament: Multiple nuclear bombs, M-—61 20-millimeter cannon. 

Speed: Over 500 knots. 


Range: Over 6,000 nautical miles. 


Ceiling: Over 48,000 feet. 
Deployment: Strategic Air Command. 


B-58 HUSTLER 


Convair, Fort Worth, Tex. 


Mission: Strategic bombardment. 

Configuration characteristics: Delta wing, with separable pod. Can penetrate 
enemy defenses at supersonic speeds. 

Dimension: Span, 56.8 feet; length, 96.8 feet; height, 31.4 feet. 

Weight: Approximately 150,000 pounds gross takeoff. 

Powerplant: Four J—79 turbojet engines, 10,000-pound thrust, General Electric. 

Armament: External pod containing nuclear device, fuel or KCM equipment. 
M-61 20 millimeter cannon. 

Speed: Over 1,100 knots. 

Ceiling: Over 50,000 feet. 

Deployment: Strategic Air Command. 


01184-— 60—-pt. 2 10 
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B-70 VALKYRIE 
North American, Inglewood, Calif. 


Mission: Strategic bombardment. 

Configuration characteristics: Six J-93 jet engines, General Electric. 
Armament: Will deliver nuclear warhead. 

Speed: More than 1,700 knots. 

tange: Over 6,000 nautical miles. 

Ceiling: Above 70,000 feet. 

Deployment: Strategic Air Command. 


KC-135 STRATOTAN KER 
Boeing, Renton, Wash. 


Mission: Aerial refueling tanker. Refuels B—-52 and B-—58 aircraft plus capa- 
bility to carry troops as an alternate to the refueling mission. 

Dimension: Length, 136.2 feet: height, 38.4 feet; span, 130.8 feet. 

Powerplant: Four J—57—P-59W turbojet engines, 13,750-pound thrust, Pratt 
& Whitney. 

Speed: Over 500 knots. 

Ceiling: Above 42,000 feet. 

Deployment: Strategic Air Command. 


F-105 THUNDERCHIEF 
Republic, Farmingdale, N.Y. 


Mission: Tactical air operations. 

Configuration characteristics: Incorporates bomb bay capable of delivering a 
nuclear weapon. 

Dimension: Span, 34.9 feet; length, 64.3 feet; height, 19.7 feet. 

Powerplant: One J-75-P-19W turbojet engine, 26,500-pound thrust, Pratt 
& Whitney. 

Armament: Conventional bombs, one 20-millimeter gun, 2.75-inch rockets, 
SIDEWINDER. 

Speed: Over 1,000 knots. ) 

Deployment: Tactical Air Command, oversea theater forces. 


C-130 HERCULES 
Lockheed, Marietta, Ga. 


Mission: Medium assault transport. 

Configuration and characteristics: The U.S. Air Force’s first transport designed 
expressly for turboprop power. To ke used for logistic support assault missions 
and air evacuation duties. Loading ramp beneath tail. 

Dimension: Span, 132.7 feet; length, 97.8 feet; height, 38.3 feet. 

Weight: 135,000 pounds gross takeoff. 

Powerplant: Four T-§6—A-7 turboprop engines, 4,050 ESHP, Allison. 

Speed: Over 305 knots. 

Range: Over 1,750 nautical miles. 

Cargo capacity: 40,000 pounds. 

Ceiling: Over 30,000 feet. 

Deployment: Tactical Air Command. 


T-37B 
Cessna, Wichita, Kans. 


Mission: Primary pilot trainer. 

Configuration and characteristics: Two-place, twin-engine, jet pilot trainer 
with side-by-side seating. 

Dimension: Length, 29.3 feet; height, 9.4 feet; span, 33.8 feet. 

Weight: 6,100 pounds gross takeoff. 

Powerplant: Two J-69-T-25 turbojet engines, 1!,025-pound thrust, Con- 
tinental, 

Speed: 305 knots. 

Range: 600 nautical miles. 

Ceiling: 35,000 feet. 

Deployment: Air Training Command. 
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T-38 
Northrop, Hawthorne, Calif. 


Mission: High speed subsonie and supersonic pilot training. 

Configuration and characteristics: Lightweight twin-engine supersonic under- 
graduate jet trainer. 

Dimension: Length, 43.1 feet; height, 12.9 feet; span, 25.3 feet. 

Powerplant: Two J-85-GE-5 turbojet engines, 2,455-pound thrust, General 
Electric. 

Speed: Supersonic. 

Range: 1,050 nautical miles. 

Ceiling: 54,200 feet. 

Deployment: Air Training Command. 


T-39 
North American, Inglewood, Calif. 


Mission: Varied specialized training and operational support. (Training for 
F—-105 radar missions, Instruction Pilot Instrument School and radar intercept 
training.) 

Configuration and characteristics: Light-weight twin-engine sixplace jet 
trainer. 

Powerplant: Two J-60-P-3 turbojet engines, 3,000-pound thrust, Pratt & 
Whitney. 

Dimensions: Length, 43.8 feet; height, 16.0 feet; span, 44.4 feet. 

Speed: 436 knots. 

Range: 1,500 nautical miles. 

Ceiling: 45,000 feet. 


MATS MODERNIZATION 


Mission: Strategic airlift. 

Configuration and characteristics: A cargo aircraft to replace the rapidly aging 
cargo aircraft presently in the MATS fleet. 

Speed: At least 440 knots. 

Cargo and range capability: 40,000 pounds and 4,000 nautical miles; 20,000 
pounds and 5,500 nautical miles. 

Selection of a specific aircraft and manufacturer is expected during calendar 


year 1960. 
GAR-3A/4A FALCON 
Hughes, Tucson, Ariz. 


Mission: Air-to-air rocket; fired by fighter aircraft. 

Dimension: Length, approximately 80 inches; diameter, approximately 6.4 
inches. 

Weight: 150 pounds. 

Powerplant: Solid propellant rocket motor. 

Guidance: GAR-3A, semiactive pulse radar; GAR-4A, passive infrared. 

Speed: Supersonic. 

Deployment: Operational in F—106 aircraft. 


GAR-8 SIDEWINDER 
Philco, Philadelphia, Pa. (Navy cognizance) 


Mission: Air-to-air rocket. 

Dimension: Length 111.5 inches. 

Weight: 155 pounds. 

Powerplant: Solid propellent. 

Guidance: Infrared system. 

Deployment: Programed for operational use on F-100D and F—100F, F-104A 
and F-105. 

Speed: Supersonic. 
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GAR-11 FALCON 
Hughes, Tucson, Ariz. 


Mission: Air-to-air rocket fired by fighter aircraft. 

Dimension: Length, approximately 84 inches; diameter, approximately 11! 
inches. 

Weight: Over 200 pounds. 

Powerplant: Solid propellent rocket motor. 

Speed: Supersonic. 

Status: Nuclear capability currently under development. 


Tas B 
SM-65 ATLAS 
Convair, San Diego, Calif. 


Mission: Strategic Intercontinental Ballistic Missile. 

Configuration/characteristics: Nonrigid tank section, pressurized to provide 
structural rigidity. 

Powerplant: North American liquid rocket engine. 

Stages: 1%. 

Guidance: First four squadrons radio inertial and subsequent squadrons all 
inertial. 

Launch characteristics: Launched vertically and executes programed roll to 
desired azimuth and program pitch over to the desired flight attitude. 

Armament: Nuclear warhead. 

Industrial: The industrial complex involving ATLAS, TITAN, THOR, and 
MINUTEMAN encompasses 25 associate contractors and 265 principal sub- 
contractors. 

Range: 5,500 nautical miles. 

Deployment: Strategic Air Command. 


SM-68 TITAN 
Martin, Denver, Colo. 


Mission: Strategic intercontinental ballistic missile. 

Configuration/characteristics: Two-stage liquid rocket. 

Powerplant: Aerojet, General. 

Guidance: First six squadrons radio inertial and subsequent squadrons all 
inertial. 

Launch characteristics: Launched vertically and executes programed roll to 
desired azimuth and a programed pitch over to desired attitude. 

Armament: Nuclear warhead. 

Speed: 23,500 feet per second. 

Range: 5,500 nautical miles. 

Industrial: The industrial complex involving ATLAS, TITAN, THOR, and 
MINUTEMAN encompasses 25 associate contractors and 265 principal sub- 
contractors. 

Deployment: Strategic Air Command. 

Hardness: All bases to be hardened, 


XSM-80 MINUTEMAN 
Boeing, Seattle, Wash. 


Mission: Intercontinental ballistic missile. 

Configuration/characteristics: Solid propellant; the system will be designed 
around the basic concept of instantaneous, massive retaliation even after the 
enemy attack. 

Powerplant: Solid propellant. 

Stages: 3 stages. 

Launch characteristics: Same as ATLAS and TITAN. 

Armament: Nuclear warhead. 

Speed: 23,400 feet per second. 

Range: Conceived to provide highest survivability, the missile will be launched 
from underground launches (silos) or from task units operating over the rail 
network of the United States. 

Deployment: Strategic Air Command. 
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Tas C 
GAM-77 HOUND DOG 
North American, Downey, Calif. 


Mission: Attacks and destroys defended targets without subjecting carrying 


B-52 bomber to local defenses in target area. 


Dimension: Diameter, 28 inches; length, 42.6 inches. 
Powerplant: J—52, Pratt & Whitney jet engine. 
Guidance: All inertial. 

Armament: Nuclear warhead, 

Speed: Supersonic. 

Range: Over 500 nautical miles. 

Deployment: Strategic Air Command. 


XGAM-87 SKY BOLT 
Douglas, Santa Monica, Calif. 


Mission: Air launched ballistic missile. 

Powerplant: 2-stage solid propellant (Aerojet General). 
Guidance: Inertial guidance. 

Launch characteristics: Launched from aircraft. 
Armament: Nuclear warhead. 

Speed: Hypersonic. 

Range: Desired range approximately 1,000 nautical miles. 
Deployment: Strategic Air Command. 


IM-99B BOMARC 
Boeing, Seattle, Wash. 


Mission: Surface-to-air interceptor missile for destruction of air-breathing 


aircraft and missiles. 


Dimension: Span, 18 feet; diameter, 35 inches; length, 46 feet 8 inches. 
Weight: 15,000 pounds. 

Powerplant: RJ43-MA-11 (two RJ and one solid booster) Marquardt. 
Armament: Nuclear warhead. 

Speed: Mach 2.7. 

Range: 400 nautical miles. 

Ceiling: Over 65,000 feet. 

Guidance: Ground controlled by SAGE and seeker in missile. 
Deployment: Air Defense Command. 


TM-76B MACE 
Martin, Baltimore, Md. 
Mission: Tactical surface to surface. 


Dimension: Length, 42 feet 1 inch; span, 22 feet 8 inches. 
Powerplant: J—33—A-41 (5,200-pound thrust) Allison; solid booster (over 


100,000-pound thrust), Thiokol. 


Guidance: Atran (TM-—76<A); all inertial (TM-—76B). 
Armament: Capable of carrying atomic warheads. 

Speed: High subsonic. 

Range: Over 650 nautical miles. 

Ceiling: Above 40,000. 

Deployment: U.S. Air Forces in Europe, Pacific Air Forces. 


GAM-72 QUAIL 
McDonnell, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mission: Launched by B-52’s when approaching defended areas to confuse 
enemy defenses. 

Powerplant: J85-7 General Electric jet engine. 

Guidance: Gyro auto pilot. 

Speed: Comparable to B-52. 

Deployment: Strategic Air Command. 
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GAM-83A BULLPUP 
Martin, Orlando, Fla. 
Mission: Tactical air to surface. 
Dimension: Length, 126 inches; diameter, 12 inches. 
Powerplant: LR-44—-R M-2 solid propellant, Thiokol. 
Guidance: Radio link command. 
Armament: Conventional (later Air Force versions will carry atomic warhead), 
Speed: Supersonic. 
Ceiling: N/A. 
Other: This is a Navy developed missile and is procured by that service for the 
Air Force. 
Deployment: Tactical Air Command, Pacifie Air Force, U.S. Air Forces in 
Europe. 
Q-2C FIREBEE 
Ryan Co., San Diego, Calif. 


Mission: Air launched target drone for air defense weapon system test and 
training. 

Dimension: Wing span, 12.9 feet; length, 23 feet; height, 6.71 feet. 

Weight: 2,500 pounds. 

Powerplant: J-69-T-—29, 1,700-pound thrust, Continental. 

Speed: 500 knots. 

Deployment: Air Research and Development Command, Air Defense Com 
mand. 

O0Q-19 DRONE 


Radioplane Division of Northrop, Van Nuys, Calif. 


Mission: Target drone for training antiaircraft gun crews and SAC B-52 
gunners. 

Dimensions: Wing span, 11.5 feet; length, 12.3 feet; height, 2.7 feet. 

Weight: 317 pounds takeoff. 

Powerplant: ©-100—-1, 72 horsepower, McCulloch. 

Speed: 180 kn dts. 

Launch characteristics: Ground launched. 


COMPARISION WitH 1960 


Senator Dworsuak. How does that figure compare with fiscal year 
1960? 

Colonel ANprEews. The $8 billion compared with 1960? 

Senator DworsHak. Yes. 

General FrimpMAN. Sir, $7,871.1 million would be the amount 
contained in the 1960 program. 

I should like to point out that these are program amounts we are 
using. The request for new obligating authority to finance this 
program would be less than that amount. The two figures involved 
would be for fiscal year 1961, in new obligating authority, $7,075 
million—as against appropriations enacted for fiscal year 1960 of 
$7,859 million. This represents a reduction on the order of approx- 
imately $800 million for NOA in this account. 

Senator Dworsnak. There is an increase in your overall request 
in this category in 1961 as compared with 1960. 

Colonel ANpDREws. In terms of program amounts, sir, but in new 
appropriations, approximately $800 million less than last year. 

Senator DworsHak. Where would the increase be? Are you 
cutting back generally? You say in programing. You differentiate 
between programing and appropriations? 

General FrrepMAN. Yes, sir. 

As I explained in my earlier presentation, we do ask approval of 
this committee for a total program, even though we finance that 
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program by a carryover of $866 million from prior year appropriations 


= 


for ‘aireraft, and another $27 million from prior year appropriations 
for other procurement. 


This, then, represents a net request for new obligational authority. 
> . 
PROGRAM REDUCTION 


Senator DworsHax. Which means you are merely maintaining the 
momentum or rate of the past year, or are you increasing or reducing? 

General FrrepMan. I would say we are reducing, sir, as you know, 
amount of carryover that become available was due to program 
reductions made in fiscal year 1960. These have been previously 
reported to this committee. 

Senator DworsHax. Which would actually then involve transfers 
from one classification to another? 

General FriepMaAn. Yes, sir; from prior year accounts to the new 
account. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you. 


AIRCRAFT AND MISSILE PROCUREMENT 


Senator CHavez. General, you mentioned specific missiles and air- 
craft that you desire procurement money for, but you did not give us 
a breakdown of the dollar items or the number of aircraft? 

General FrrepMAN. Sir, they are contained in your budget justifi- 
cation book where we indicate for both fiscal year 1960 and 1961; 
that is, the numbers of aircraft to be procured by type, the unit cost, 
ground support equipment, and total flyaway cost for each of the 
aircraft under procurement. 

Senator CnHAvez. We would like to get that in the record, General. 

General FriepMaAn. I believe we can do that, sir. We will take it 
from the justification book and reflect it in the record. 

Senator Cuavez. We want numbers and dollars involved in the 
procurement of both the missiles, by type, and the aircraft by type. 

General FriepMAN. Yes, sir. 

I should explain, sir, so that there will be no misunderstanding, in 
the instance of ballistic missiles we do not ask this committee for ap- 
propriations to procure a specific quantity in each year’s budget re- 
quest. We ask your approval of a program objective and we finance 
a whole segment thereof each year as part of the overall program. 

This is somewhat different than we do in missiles other than ballistic 
and in aircraft. This, of course, is the result of the fact that the bal- 
listic missiles carry a very high priority and we are on a system of 
concurrency. ‘Therefore, we are authorized to finance them incre- 
mentally. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, we have in this budget procurement money 
for B-52’s, B-58’s, B-70’s, KC—-135A and HOUND DOG and so 
forth. 

Would you provide the committee with the initial request that you 
made and the amount that is requested in the budget? 

General FrrEpMAN. We will, sir. We will provide the committee 
with the amounts requested both in terms of numbers and dollars as 
opposed to the amount contained in the present estimate. 

(The unclassified information requested appears on p. 1404. The 
classified information is in committee files.) 
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QUESTION OF CANCELING BOMARC 


Senator Cuavez. Now, reverting back to the BOMARC possibly 
being canceled, can you furnish for the record the number of test 
successes or failures during the past year? 

General FrrepMAN. We will, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Or can you discuss it before the committee now? 

General FrrepMAN. Sir, we would prefer not to discuss it now. 

I should like to correct an impression that may have been given 
that we intend to cancel the BOMARC. I do not know—— 

Senator Cuavez. There are reports to that effect. 

General FrrepMAN. Yes, sir; so I hear. 

Senator Cuavez. I think the general said that that was being 
studied. 

General FrirepMAN. It is being studied, sir; however, I did not want 
the impression to be given that the Air Force was proposing to cancel 
the BOMARC. 

(The information is being furnished to the committee.) 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Saltonstall? 

Senator SaLtronsTaLL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have two or three questions, General Friedman. As the budget 
officer you agree with what has been said by other officers, section 
612 (a) and (b) give the President the authority to conduct an airborne 
alert if he deems it wise? 

General FrrepMAN. It does, sir; without reservation. 


TRANSFER TO ACCELERATE MISSILE PROGRAM 


Senator SatronstTaLu. Now, section 629 permits the Secretary of 
Defense, as I read it, to transfer an additional emergency fund of $150 
million to accelerate the missile program or programs; is that correct? 

General FrrepMAN. That is correct, sir. 

We are requesting continuation of that language in the current 
appropriation. This was placed in the general provisions by the 
Committees on Appropriations last year and we earnestly request a 
continuation of that authorization. 

Senator SALTonsTaLL. That does not mean more money; it means 
the transferability of money within the amounts that you have dis- 
cussed this morning? 

General FrinpMaANn. That is correct, sir. 

Senator SaLttonsta.u. Now, is there any clause in the budget any- 
where about an additional transferability of 5 or 10 percent from one 
account to another? 

General Friepman. There is not, sir. There are two provisions in 
addition to 629. One is the appropriation of $150 million for use by 
the Secretary of Defense covering research and development. T here 
is an additional provision within the same. appropriation language 
which authorizes the transfer of $150 million from appropriations to 
purposes for research and development. 

And then, sir, the provision which you stated. 

So, in toto, there is provision of $300 million in transfer authority 
plus $150 million in new appropriations. 

Senator SartonstaLu. $300 million of transferability? 

General FriepMan. Yes, sir; one for research and development; 
one—section 633—which applies to the missiles. 
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And then an additional provision for new obligating authority in 
the amount of $150 million. 

Senator SaALToNsTALL. That is in the Secretary of Defense? 

General FrizpMan. Yes, sir; that is under cognizance of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

However, the amounts are available to the services, when and if 
they have requirements establishing the need for these moneys or the 
transfer authority. 

Senator SALToNsTALL. And that is a separate appropriation in and 
of itself? 

General FrrepMAN. That is correct, sir. 

Senator SALTonsTaALu. As opposed to transferability? 

General FrrepMan. That is correct. 

Senator SALToNSTALL. There is no percentage limitation on the 
transferability? 

General FriepMAN. No, sir; that was such a proposal—I think 
prior to going to conference—but at the conference the section 633 
to which you refer was substituted. 

Senator SatronsTaLy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Dworshak. 

Senator DworsHak. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask at this 
time whether you plan to have Secretary Gates back before we com- 
plete our hearings? 

Senator CHavez. Yes. 

Senator DworsHak. When will that be, next week sometime? 

Senator Cuavez. I believe so. 

Senator SatronsTALL. Mr. Chairman, he is in France for 4 weeks, 
I think. 

Senator CHAavez. We will have Secretary Gates at a later time then. 


CLARIFICATION OF POLICIES 


Senator DworsHak. I have no desire to try to get him back here, 
but I want someone who can answer some questions on policies so that 
we may have a clarification of some of the criticisms which have been 
directed toward the adequacy of our defense budget. 

Senator Cuavez. We will not be able to mark up this bill before 
he returns so we will have him appear later if you want him. 

Senator DworsHak. Either he or someone qualified to discuss 
policy. 

Senator Cuavez. I would rather have him discuss policy because he 
heads the Department and he should be the one to tell us what he has 
in mind. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Are there any further questions. 

Senator SaALTonsTaLL. General Bradley, the chairman and I have 
been discussing this question: We have the cost of the airborne alert, 
we have the cost of the B—70, and so on. 


COST OF ADDITIONAL ATLAS SQUADRON 


Now, we did not get the cost, to the best of my knowledge, of an 
additional squadron of ATLAS. 
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Assume we decided to increase the number of ATLAS over and 
above what is in the budget, have you got any idea of the value of a 
squadron of ATLAS. 

General Brap.ey. Yes, sir. 

General FrrepMan. I think as a rough estimate it would be about 
$138 million per squadron. 

This includes construction costs as well as procurement. 

Now, depending on site selection and location, this amount could 
vary, but I think that this figure is a good one to use as a rule of 
thumb. 

As I indicated previously, in response to a question concerning a 
notation in the newspaper about considering an acceleration, I indi- 
cated that the Secretary of Defense was considering one proposal to 
add 18 missiles to the current program and the cost on that I say were 
about $200 million. 

I have had a chance to take a look at my books since then. It is 
$226 million—including construction. 

Senator SALronsTaALL. For how many? 

General FrrepMan. For 18 missiles. 

Senator SatronsTauu. For 18 missiles? 

General FriepMANn. That is for 18 additional missiles. 

You would obtain this increase by expanding the number of missiles 
per squadron from the currently planned 9 to 12. 

In other words, three more missiles per squadron for the last six 
squadrons in the ATLAS program. 

Senator SatronstaLL. How many squadrons would that be? 

General FrigpmMan. That would be equivalent to the current pro- 
gram of two additional squadrons. 

Senator SatronstaLt. How many squadrons would that give us 
altogether? 

General FrrepMan. That would give you squadron equivalent on a 
current basis of 15 squadrons, 15 ATLAS squadrons and 14 TITAN 
squadrons. 

Senator Satronstatt. And the 15 ATLAS squadrons would each 
have how many missiles? 

General FrrepMaANn. The last 6 would have 12 missiles, sir. 

Senator SattronstaLL. That would be at an additional cost of how 
much? 

General FrrepMan. Our figure would be $226 million, $136 million 
of that would be procurement and $90 million would be construction. 

Senator Satronstatui. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Including the sites? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir; the $90 million would include the 
construction, and any land acquisition that might be involved. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, General. 

General FrrepMan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Propuction or MACE MissILe 


Senator Cuavez. The Conference Report on the Deparunent of 
Defense Appropriation bill for 1960, House Report 743, 86th ong 
stated that funds made available for missile procurement, Air Force, 


shall be available for procurement of the MACE missile, provided 
that prior to obligation of funds for this purpose, the Secretary of 
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Defense shall certify in writing to the Committees on Appropriations 
that the missile is essential to the military posture of the country. 

On November 6, the then Secretary of Defense, Mr. McElroy wrote 
to the committee certifying that “it is most desirable and advantageous 
to the military posture of the United States to continue the production 
of the TM 76-B MACE missile.” 

His letter will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


NOVEMBER 6, 1959. 
Hon. Cari Haypen, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Senate. 


Dear Mr. CuHarrRMAN: During the hearings on the fiscal year 1960 Depart- 
ment of Defense appropriation bill a great deal of discussion was held concerning 
the merits of the tactical missile MACE (TM 76-B) and the role that it would 
fill as a tactical weapon system deployed in strategic locations. This letter is in 
response to the report of the conferees on the Defense Appropriation Act, which 
states that funds shall be available for procurement of the MACE missile pro- 
vided that the Secretary of Defense shall certify to the Committees on Appropria- 
tions of the House and Senate that this missile is essential to the military posture 
of the United States. 

The commanders in chief of our Air Forces in Europe and the Pacific have both 
stated that the MACE is the only known followon, tacticaltype missile which 
can be made available during the critical time period of the early 1960’s which 
will permit us to fulfill our NATO and other commitments with an allweather 
capability and high degree of invulnerability at a reasonable cost. The com- 
mander of the Tactical Air Command and the Chief of Staff of the USAF both 
agree that this is a highly desirable weapon to complement and supplement our 
manned aircraft tactical attack role and that we should procure a limited quantity 
of these missiles for our tactical forces. 

In addition, our NATO allies are considering the MACE (TM 76—B) missile 
for inclusion in their own tactical inventory and the German Government, in 
particular, is considering procuring at their expense substantial quantities of the 
MACE missile to be used as their major offensive missile contribution to NATO. 
) While few, if any, weapon systems may be certified as essential in the sense of 
being indispensable to the military posture of the United States, based on the 
strong support and objective opinions of our top field commanders, the Secretary 
of the Air Force, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, I do certify that it is most desirable 
and advantageous to the military posture of the United States to continue the 
production of the TM 76-B MACE missile. 

I believe that the foregoing certification is within the spirit and intent of the 
requirement of the report of the conferees and I am authorizing use of funds for 
the procurement of the MACE system. 

An identical letter is being forwarded to the chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Nem. McE roy. 
CoMMITTEE RECESS 


Senator CHavez. We will recess now until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Thereupon, at 12:10 p.m., Wednesday, March 23, 1960, the sub- 
committee was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a.m., Thursday, March 24, 
1960.) 
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FOR 1961 


THURSDAY, MARCH 24, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTED OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 1224, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Chavez, Ellender, Robertson, Stennis, Pastore, 
Saltonstall, Smith, Dworshak, and Case. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING 


STATEMENT OF HON. H. F. YORK, DIRECTOR OF DEFENSE RE- 
SEARCH AND ENGINEERING; ACCOMPANIED BY BEN G. HUFF, 
DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF REVIEW AND SERVICES 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. The committee will please be in order. 

Doctor, you may proceed to read your statement. 

Mr. York. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
pleased to appear again before this committee and to present to you 
the highlights of the research, development, test, and evaluation por- 
tion of the defense program and budget proposed for fiscal year 1961. 

Last year when I appeared before your committee, I had not parti- 
cipated in the program reviews which led to the fiscal year 1960 de- 
fense budget. 

This year, however, in keeping with the increased authority and re- 
sponsibility given to the Director of Defense Research and Engineer- 
ing under the Reorganization Act of 1958, I participated extensively 
in the reviews of those programs proposed for the fiscal year 1961 
budget to be funded under the “Research, Development, Test, and 
Evaluation” title, or which had major technical or research and engi- 
neering implications. 

Beginning in September of last year, my staff, working with the 
staffs of the military departments and the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Comptroller), devoted the major part of its time to the intensive 
review of the programs submitted by the military departments and the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency in support of their fiscal year 
1961 research, development, test, and evaluation budget requests, plus 
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those programs of a development, test, and evaluation nature which 
are still separately identified in the procurement accounts of the Navy 
and Air Force. F 

In addition, I personally conferred with the senior civilian and mili- 
tary officials of all the military departments who are concerned with 
research and development activities, and I took part in nearly all the 
top level discussions of the fiscal year 1961 budget conducted by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

In this way the appropriate technical judgments were brought into 
— in developing the fiscal year 1961 defense program and 

udget. 


DAILY CONFERENCES 


In particular, I found the practice of almost daily conferences with 
the senior research and engineering officials of the Department of 
Defense to be a most useful practice, and I intend to continue this 
technique. 

To strengthen the capability of my office generally and to assist 
particularly in the program review process, I have added to my 
office a number of assistant directors in various systems areas in- 
cluding air defense, communications, special projects, strategic weap- 
ons, tactical weapons, and undersea warfare. 

This has enabled systems review to be made of programs as well 
as the technical review which has been done in the past. This systems 
review encompasses the concept of long-range planning since the com- 
plex weapons systems reviewed by these assistant directors necessarily 
involve long leadtimes and a severe drain on resources. 


DEFENSE INSTRUCTION NO. 3200.6 


As one of the tools to facilitate the review process, I have issued 
Department of Defense instruction No. 3200.6, dated March 1, 1960, 
which is a revision and consolidation of the program information 
requirements of my office. 

In addition to the information and progress reporting required, 
provision is made for the prior approval of all new projects for which 
the cost estimate is $2 million or more for 1 year, or $10 million or 
more during a 3-year period, and any program revision where there 
is a change of $2 million or more. 

This procedure is designed to bring into the open for top level 
decisions any major shifts in emphasis as well as the initiation of 
costly programs, which would have a profound effect on program 
planning and budgeting in the near future. 

On the other hand, the staffs of both the technical offices and the 
operational systems offices have the entire research and engineering 
program of the Department of Defense under continuous review 
throughout the year, with additional special emphasis during the 
budget. review from September to January and the apportionment 
review from June to September. 

Recommendations may be made, however, at any time for termina- 
tion or curtailment of projects, shifts in emphasis, or the initiation of 
new projects to close gaps which may be uncovered in the review 


process. 
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This continuous review process involves formal and informal meet- 
ings, telephone conversations, visits to field installations, demonstra- 
tions, symposia, and individual or group research and study of an 
analytical nature. 

ORGANIZATION CHANGE 


Another organization change which should strengthen and simplify 
the administration of the defense research and engineering program 
has been to place the Advanced Research Projects Agency directly 
under the supervision of my office. 

ARPA was first established in early 1958 to handle those research 
pone which had not yet developed to a point where they could 
ogically be assigned to any one of the military departments. 

Now, that the civilian space projects are being administered by 
the National Aeronautics and Space Administration and most of the 
military space projects involving hardware development and procure- 
ment are being transferred to the military departments, the Advanced 
Research Projects Agency can devote its efforts to the advanced re- 
search so vitally needed to assure superior military weapons for the 
future. 

With the committee’s permission, I should like to place in the record 
at this point a copy of the directive dated December 30, 1959, placing 
ARPA under my office. 

Senator Cuavez. Without objection the directive will be inserted 
in the record. 

(The directive referred to follows :) 


TaB 2 
DECEMBER 30, 1959. 
NUMBER 5129.33. 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject: Department of Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency. 


I. GENERAL 


Pursuant to the authority vested in the Secretary of Defense and the pro- 
visions of the National Security Act of 1947, as amended, including the De- 
partment of Defense Reorganization Act of 1958, an Advanced Research Proj- 
ects Agency is hereby established as an operating research and development 
agency of the Department of Defense under the direction and supervision of the 
Director of Defense Research and Engineering. 


II. ORGANIZATION AND RESPONSIBILITY 


The Advanced Research Projects Agency will be separately organized within 
the Department of Defense under a Director of Advanced Research Projects 
appointed by the Secretary of Defense. The Agency will be responsible for basic 
and applied research and development for such advanced projects as the Director 
of Defense Research and Engineering assigns. 


Ill. FUNCTIONS 


Under the direction and control of the Director of Advanced Research Proj- 
ects, the Agency will perform the following functions within its assigned field 
of responsibility : 

1. Engage in assigned advanced research projects. 

2. Arrange for the performance of and supervise the work connected with 
assigned advanced projects by the military departments, other Government 
agencies, individuals, private business entities or educational or research 
institutions, giving consideration to the primary functions of the military 
departments. 
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3. Recommend to the Director of Defense Research and Engineering the 
assignment of advanced projects to the Agency. 

4. Keep the Director of Defense Research and Engineering, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the military departments and other DOD agencies informed, 
as appropriate, on significant new developments, breakthroughs and tech- 
nological advances within assigned projects and on the status of such proj- 
ects in order to facilitate early operational assignment. 

5. Such other functions as the Secretary of Defense or the Director of 
Defense Research and Engineering assigns. 


IV. RELATIONSHIPS 


A. In the performance of its functions, the Agency shall— 

(1) Coordinate actions, as appropriate, with the military departments 
and other DOD agencies having collateral or related functions in the field 
of its assigned responsibility ; 

(2) Maintain active liaison for the exchange of information and advice 
in the field of its assigned responsibility with the military departments, 
other DOD agencies and appropriate research and development agencies out- 
side the Department of Defense, including private business entities, educa- 
tional or research institutions or other agencies of Government; 

(3) Make full use of established facilities in the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, military departments and other DOD agencies rather than unnec- 
essarily duplicating such facilities. 

B. Officials of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, military departments, 
and other DOD agencies shall provide support, within their respective fields of 
responsibility, to the Director of Advanced Research Projects as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the assigned responsibilities and functions of the Agency. 


Vv. AUTHORITIES 


A. The Director of Advanced Research Projects, in the assigned field of respon- 
sibility of the Agency, is hereby specifically delegated authority to— 

(1) Place funded work orders with the military departments or other 
DOD agencies, or directly with subordinate activities of the military de- 
partments, after clearance with the Secretary of the department concerned. 

(2) Enter into agreements with other Government agencies for basic and 
applied research and development work connected with assigned advanced 
projects. 

(3) Authorize the allocation, transfer, or expenditure of funds made 
available to the Agency for assigned advanced projects. 

(4) Establish for the Agency and with the military departments and other 
research and development activities such procedures as are required in con- 
nection with work being performed for the Agency consistent with policies 
and instructions governing the Department of Defense. 

(5) Acquire or construct such research, development, and test facilities 
and equipment as are required to carry out his assignments and as may 
be approved by the Secretary of Defense in accordance with applicable 
statutes. 

B. Other authorities specifically delegated by the Secretary of Defense to the 
Director of Advanced Research Projects in other directives will be referenced 
in an enclosure to this directive. 


VI. PROJECT ASSIGNMENTS 


Announcements of the assignment of projects to the Advanced Research Proj- 
ects Agency by the Director of Defense Research and Engineering will be made 
from time to time by numbered enclosures to this directive. 


VII. SUPPORT 


Such personnel, facilities, and funds as the Secretary of Defense deems neces- 
sary will be made available to the Advanced Research Projects Agency for the 
performance of its assigned responsibilities. 
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VII, CANCELLATION 


DOD Directive 5105.15, dated March 17, 1959, except for enclosures numbered 
8, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 14, and 16 is hereby canceled. The above numbered enclosures 
which are excepted from this cancellation will be renumbered 2 through 10 re- 
spectively, and will remain in effect as enclosures to this Directive until other- 
wise modified or rescinded by the Director of Defense Research and Engineering. 


IX. EFFECTIVE DATE 
This Directive is effective upon publication. 
THOMAS S. GaTEs, Secretary of Defense. 


REFERENCE TO OTHER AUTHORITIES SPECIFICALLY DELEGATED BY THE SECRETARY OF 


DEFENSE TO THE DIRECTOR OF ADVANCED RESEARCH PROJECTS AGENCY IN OTHER 
DIRECTIVES 


No other authorities have been specifically delegated by the Secretary of De- 
fense to the Director of Advanced Research Projects Agency as of the date of 


this directive. Any future specific delegations will be referenced in an enclosure 
to this directive. 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


Mr. York. Before proceeding on to a discussion of our more 
significant programs, I would like to present to the committee a brief 
fiscal summary of the research and development, test, and evaluation 
title. 

The new obligational authority requested for the R. D. T. & E. title 
totals $3.9 billion. This compares with NOA of $4.2 billion for fiseal 
year 1960 and about $3.8 billion in 1959. 

Expenditures under this title in fiscal year 1961 will amount to $3.9 
billion compared with the $3.7 billion in 1960 and $2.9 billion in 1959. 

However, because of the carryover of unobligated funds from 
prior years, trends in NOA can be misleading. Similarly, because ex- 
penditures always lag the actual work undertaken, it is direct obliga- 
tions which are, perhaps, the best overall measure of the program 
actually planned to be implemented in a given fiscal year. 

For this reason, it may be most useful to the committee if my sub- 
sequent fiscal references were chiefly in terms of direct obligations. 

The 1961 budget on this basis shows a total of almost 4 billion 
peared for obligation under the title “Research, Development, 

est, and Evaluation.” This is about $300 million less than i 
obligations for 1960, but over $400 million more than 1959. 

As the committee is aware, the 1961 budget carries one step further 
the effort to differentiate more clearly between “procurement” for 
general operational use on the one hand, and “research, development. 
test, and evaluation” on the other hand. 

The initial step in this process—which the committee was instru- 
mental in initiating—was taken in last year’s budget. 

The Army largely completed these adjustments in the 1960 budgets. 

In the case of the Navy, the necessary additional adjustments were 
substantially completed in the preparation of the 1961 estimates. 

The Air Force has made additional adjustments of this nature in 
the 1961 budget, but for a variety of administrative and accounting 


reasons has not completed all of the transfers which theoretically 
could be made. 
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Some major development projects nearing the completion of their 
test and evaluation phase—mainly certain aircraft and_ ballistic 
missiles—remain in their traditional place in the procurement ap- 
propriation, but they are clearly identified as separate budget 
activities. 

TOTAL ESTIMATED OBLIGATIONS 

If the amounts for these separately identified items in the “pro- 
curement” accounts are added to the regular research, development, 
test, and evaluation amounts previously “mentioned, total obligations 
for all research, development, test, and evaluation activities amount 
to. about $5.3 billion in 1961, compared with $5.8 billion in 1960, and 
$5.1 billion in 1959. 

On the same combined basis, expenditures for these activities in 
1961 are estimated at $5.3 billion, the same high level as in 1961, and 


$1 billion more than in 1959. 
The somewhat lower level of obligations planned for fiscal year 


1961 results from a number of factors. For example, S SATURN i 
being transferred to the National Aeronautics and Space Adeniniatre- 
tion. Some projects, such as the F—108, have been terminated; others, 
such as the B-70 have been sharply curtailed. 

Moreover, certain major development projects such as the ATLAS 
missile are progressing out of the research, development, test, and 
evaluation stage and into the production and procurement phase. 

Since much of the increase in funds over the past few years repre- 
sents hardware developments, questions may be raised concerning 
the support of research programs, particularly basic research pro- 
grams. 

Although the total research program as identified by projects has 
been maintained at about the same level as fiscal year 1960, the basic 
research program, similarly identified, has been increased by about 
10 percent over fiscal year 1960. 


RESEARCH POLICY 


Our policy is to encourage basic research in all disciplines having 
possible military potential as well as research in materials and com- 
ponents having more immediate application to military programs. 

In this latter connection we have requested the Advanced Research 
Projects Agency to manage a program of basic research in materials 
on an interdisciplinary basis in fiscal year 1961. To get this program 
underway in this fiscal year, we have reprogramed ARPA funds and 
your committee has been so informed. 

We intend to continue our close relations with the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration on programs with both military 
and civilian application. 


SPACE FLIGHT AND EXPLORATION 


As Secretary Gates has already stated, the Department of Defense 
is not, directly concerned with space flight and exploration as ends 
in themselves. Our space efforts are an “integral part of our overall 
military program and will complement other military capabilities. 

As space technology expands, new military requirements are likely | 
to materialize. 
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Our objectives, therefore, are— 

1. The development, production, and operation of space systems 
which will enhance the overall defense program ; and 

2. The development of components for systems the need for which 
cannot be clearly demonstrated at this time, but which probably will 
become necessary in the future. 

Thus, considering the nature of our space objectives it is not 
logical to formulate a long-range military space program which is 
separate and distinct from the overall defense program. 

While we are admittedly behind the Russians in the development of 
very large thrust boosters, the use of IRBM’s and ICBM’s as first 
stage boosters for our near-earth satellite provides us with a payload 
capability adequate for our immediate military needs. 

Within a year or two we expect to have considerably more weignt 
‘arrying ability with our improved upper stage space vehicles. 


TOTAL PROGRAM PROJECTS 


The research, development, test, and evaluation program covers 
many subjects and a wide field of effort. The program consists of 
approximately 2,000 projects which represent some 15,000 tasks. 
These vary in type, scope, and magnitude to effort from major develop- 
ments such as NIKE-ZEUS, POLARIS, or MINUTEMAN to small 
basic research tasks, such as medical investigations or materials 
studies. 

CONTRACT SERVICES 


Approximately 72 percent of the program is accomplished by con- 
tract with industrial organizations, 7 percent by educational and 
other nonprofit institutions, and 21 percent by Federal Government 
installations. 

For budget purposes, the overall Department of Defense research, 
development, test, and evaluation effort is organized by budget activi- 
ties. 

Mr. Chairman, with the committee’s permission I would like to 
place in the record at this time a table giving the direct obligations 
for these budget activities for fiscal years 1959, 1960, and 1961, to- 
gether with a series of brief résumés of the general type of work 
undertaken under the heading of each of these budget activities. 

Senator Cuavez. Without objection, that may be done. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND EVALUATION—BUDGET ACTIVITIES 
MILITARY SCIENCES 


This activity includes basic research in the life, physical, and social sciences 
to add to the store of fundamental scientific knowledge; applied scientific 
research of importance for military purposes; operations research; and the 
development of new materials, components, and techniques. Among the many 
and widely varied problems to be investigated under this activity, mainly, are 
materials with physical properties superior to those presently available, higher 
performance rocket fuels, thermoelectric materials, nonlethal chemical and 
biological agents, neurosensory phenomena, radio astronomy, oceanography, 
high altitude phenomena, cargo packaging, blood substitutes, nuclear phenomena, 
advanced radar techniques, more reliable electronic components, underwater 
sound propagation characteristics, and automatic data processing. In addition 
to the amounts in this activity, basic and applied research performed within 
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overhead arrangements on some procurement contracts is funded in the procure- 
ment accounts. Supporting research associated with development projects is 
funded under the other activities below. The principal support of such organiza- 
tions as the Naval Research Laboratory, the Air Force’s Cambridge Research 
Center, and Rand Corp. and the Army’s Operations Research Office and Human 
Resources Research Office is provided under this activity in addition to work 
performed by universities, nonprofit organizations, and industry. 


AIRCRAFT AND BELATED EQUIPMENT 


This activity funds research, development, test, and evaluation related to 
airframes, engines, armament, electronic devices, and other installed equipment, 
except that procurement of new types of operational aircraft in quantity for 
test and evaluation and certain major developments are funded under the pro- 
curement accounts. Research and test centers primarily funded under this 
activity include the Air Force’s Arnold Engineering Development Center and 
Flight Test Center and the Naval Air Test Center. 


MISSILES AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


This activity provides for research, development, test, and evaluation of guided 
missiles of all types except that procurement funds are used for the major por- 
tion of the development work on Air Force ballistic missile systems and for 
completion of development, test, and evaluation of certain other missiles which 
are already being procured in quantity for operational use. In addition to 
funding industrial participation in the missile research and development pro- 
gram, this activity is the principal source of funds for the operation of such 
development and test centers as the Atlantic, Pacific, and White Sands Missile 
Ranges; the air proving ground and missile development centers of the Air 
Force; the Naval Ordnance Test Station and Applied Physics Laboratory of the 
Navy; and the Diamond Ordnance Fuze Laboratory of the Army. 


MILITARY ASTRONAUTICS AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


This activity provides for the conduct of programs directed at the improve. 
ment of space technology for military purposes and the investigation of specific 
military applications of space vehicles. Research and development in such areas 
as upper stage propulsion, secondary power, guidance, navigation components, 
and payload equipment for space and satellite systems are included under this 
activity. The Advanced Research Projects Agency continues to sponsor research 
and development leading to the demonstration of operational feasibility of 
communications and navigation satellites for possible military applications. 


SHIPS AND SMALL CRAFT AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


This activity provides for research, development, test, and evaluation related 
to ships and small craft, except that funds are included in the regular ship 
building appropriation for the construction of ships of advanced design and 
ships employed in the development, test, and evaluation of new components and 
techniques. Funds in this activity provide for the development of advanced 
engines and propulsion machinery, communications and other shipboard elec- 
tronic equipment, catapu'ts and arresting gear, and other installed equipment. 
A significant part of the research and development effort of the Naval Electronics 
Laboratory and David Taylor Model Basin is funded under this activity. 


ORDNANCE, COMBAT VEHICLES, AND RELATED. EQUIPMENT 


The Army’s program includes improved artillery, rockets, mortars, antitank 
weapons, tank armament, and small arms. Vehicle development includes tactical 
earriers and high mobility logistic transporters. The Navy program emphasizes 
antisubmarine weapons and includes mines, depth charges, torpedoes, bombs, 
rockets, and other types of ammunition. Weapons and support vehicles for the 
Marine Corps are also provided for in this activity. Air Force effort included 
under this activity is concerned with the development, test, and evaluation of 
ammunition, rockets, and bomb components related to Air Force applications. 
This activity provides the principal support of the Naval Ordnance Laboratory 
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and of research, development, test, and evaluation activities at several Army 
arsenals. 


OTHER EQUIPMENT 


This activity provides for research, development, test, and evaluation of 
equipment not separately provided under other activities. Examples of the 
types of equipment under development are communications equipment in all 
three services; mine warfare, combat surveillance, materials handling, obstacle 
crossing equipment, and protective clothing and equipment for the Army; navi- 
gation, detection, and warning equipment, and shore-based antisubmarine and 
mine countermeasures systems in the Navy; and photographic and personal 
equipment, and aircraft control and warning, missile detection, and other elec- 
tronic systems in the Air Force. Much of the support of the research and de- 
velopment effort of the Lincoln Laboratories and the Signal Research and De- 
velopment Laboratory is provided under this activity by the Air Force and Army, 
respectively. 

PROGRAMWIDE MANAGEMENT AND SUPPORT 


This activity provides for those costs of operation, management, and main- 
tenance of research, development, and test facilities of the Department of 
Defense which are not distributed directly to the other budget activities, and 


for certain costs of central administration such as the headquarters of the Air 
Research and Development Command. 


Direct obligations, fiscal year 1959-61 


[Millions of dollars] 

1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 

Ne NI i eetelnig end Mbimhinwede tkdiebdduioeds 410.7 549.1 535. 2 
Airorait and related equinment. .......<...<.<0<scenecscncceee 419.5 520. 0 446. 2 
Missiles and related equipment.__._.___--- he ut ar tank 1, 343. 5 1, 498. 3 1, 481.6 
Military astronautics and related equipment..............---- 324. 1 408. 0 318.0 
Ships and small craft and related equipment_.............---- 163. 4 164. 4 151.5 
Ordnance, combat vehicles, and related equipment. ........-- 197.0 198. 9 177.5 
Other equipment-.._.-__.-- si cadet taps aca lala a aia 434.4 558.3 460. 5 
Programwide management and support.................--..-- 251.0 248. 4 231.0 
NN Cee Cie ctihn soda fakin acts fadentdbanabiccudnlsuedeetnk hubris temaaded 141.0 160.0 
TUNE COOK CONOR ooo isiincc ce cacanmeduaabeaidoee 3, 543. 6 4, 268. 4 3, 951. 5 


STRATEGIC WEAPONS 


Dr. Yorx. I would like now to discuss in greater detail some specific 
Sari in the fiscal year 1961 budget under appropriate operational 

eadings. 

Manned aircraft for the strategic retaliatory forces, and their asso- 
ciated weapons and equipment, still receive an important fraction of 
our total research, development, test, and evaluation effort. Some of 
the most important and difficult program decisions had to be made 
in this area. 

The B-52 heavy jet bomber force represents the hard core of our 
strategic retaliatory power at the present time and will undoubtedly 
occupy this central position for some time to come. 

The B-52 is a key weapons system and one whose great growth po- 
tential has been exploited by a series of highly successful develop- 
mental programs. 

For example, the unrefueled range of the B-52G, currently coming 
into operational service, is considerably greater than that of the earli- 
est models. The introduction of the new turbofan jet engine in the 
B-52H’s—included in the 1961 defense budget—will provide still an- 
other increase in range of about 15 percent. These successive increases 
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in range, while important even as incremental gains in performance, 
are even more important on a cumulative basis. 


B-58 MEDIUM JET BOMBER 


The only other manned strategic bomber currently under procure- 
ment is the supersonic B-58 medium jet bomber. This aircraft is in 
the final stages of its test and evaluation program and will be entering 
operational service shortly. 

As might be expected, in developing the first manned bomber capa- 
ble of supersonic speeds, the B-58 has had its share of developmental 
problems, particularly those involving high speed flight characteristics 
and the bomb-nav system. 

These problems have been overcome and the B-58 will bring to the 
manned bomber force for the first time a supersonic penetration ca- 
pability. 


CURTAILED DEVELOPMENT OF B-—70 


The B-70 is being continued on a curtailed development basis in the 
fiscal year 1961 budget. The present program is oriented toward the 
development of airframe, engines, and critical subsystems to be avail- 
able for prototype flight testing in 1963. 

The B-70 would be a large, heavy, intercontinental bomber in the 
same weight class as the B-52, but capable of cruising flight speeds 
of mach 3 and altitudes in excess of 70,000 feet. 

In terms of manned aircraft development, it will represent a con- 
siderable advance in the state of the art. For the first time, among 
other novel problems, a manned bomber would have to contend seri- 
ously with the thermal barrier, that is, the aerodynamic heating in 
cruise flight at mach 3 would be so substantial as to pose serious prob- 
lems of cooling and structural] integrity. 

Under the original plans the B—70 would have been available in op- 
erational quantities at the earliest in 1965, and more probably some- 
what later. The B—70 therefore, would be available in a period when 
intercontinental ballistic missiles will be deployed in quantity and 
when their reliability will have been greaty increased. 

This raises a serious question as to whether the very costly effort 
needed to complete the development of this aircraft system is justified, 
in view of the alternative strategic delivery systems available at that 
time. 

The B-70 would not be nearly as sure of penetrating enemy defenses 
as a ballistic missile. Nevertheless, it would offer greatly improved 
capability for penetrating enemy defenses as compared to our present 
bomber force and in addition would retain the unique advantage of the 
manned bomber such as the ability to be placed on airborne alert 
status, thereby reducing vulnerability to surprise ICBM attack. 

Moreover, it can be launched on uncertain warning and recalled, 
if necessary, and it can attack targets whose geographic locations are 
not precisely known in advance. 

It seemed unwise, therefore, to foreclose the development work of 
these capabilities and it was decided to request funds to continue de- 
velopment work on the basis which I have already described to you. 

Within the next year, we expect to have the facts available to make 
a decision on the future course of the B-70 development. 
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HOUND DOG MISSILE 


The development of air-to-surface missiles such as the HOUND 
DOG, will greatly improve the ability of manned bombers to pene- 
trate targets heavily defended by modern air-to-surface missiles. The 
B-52 force, equipped with supersonic air-breathing HOUND DOG 
missiles, can attack heavily defended targets from a distance of sev- 
eral hundred miles without actually exposing themselves to concen- 
trated fire of ground defenses. 

The development of the HOUND DOG missile, which is now well 
advanced, has been a factor of immense significance in extending the 
operational effectiveness of the manned bomber force. 

The ability to launch such air-to-surface missiles has become an es- 
sential feature of any future bomber. 

A second step along this line of development has already been un- 
dertaken. Preliminary work on air-launched, intermediate-range bal- 
listic missile, sometimes referred to as the SKYBOLT, has begun. 
This missile will be virtually immune to interception and will have 
double the range of the HOUND DOG. 

Also important in enhancing the ability of manned bombers to pene- 
trate modern enemy defenses are radar decoy missiles such as the 
QUAIL. These stimulate the appearance of a B-52 and divert enemy 
defensive action. 

Particularly crucial to this ability is the provision of advanced elec- 
tronic countermeasures equipment. New and more effective devices 
of this kind are vitally important in assisting manned bombers to con- 
fuse or saturate enemy detection and control systems. Their develop- 
ment is receiving appropriate attention. 

Senator Pastore. May I interrupt for a question ? 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 


RANGE OF HOUND DOG MISSILE 


Senator Pasrore. On this HOUND DOG, Dr. York, how far can 
that be shot ? 

Mr. York. About 500 miles. It depends on the altitude at which 
it is launched and at which you want it to fly and so on, but it is about 
500 miles. 

The programs I have described thus far are true weapons for the 
retaliatory forces. 

Three other major research and development projects are being pur- 
sued that are logical extensions along this line, but have not yet pro- 
gressed to the point where they can be thought of as actual weapons 


systems. 
NUCEAR-POWERED AIRCRAFT 


Work continues on the nuclear-powered aircraft (ANP) under the 
joint sponsorship of the Department of Defense and the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. Work is being done with both the direct and m- 
direct cycle nuclear powerplants by General Electric and Pratt & 
Whitney, respectively, but many very difficult engineering and de- 
velopmental problems remain. A nuclear-powered bomber with suit- 
able operational characteristics probably lies beyond 1970. 
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X-15 ROCKET-POWERED RESEARCH AIRCRAFT 


The X-15 rocket-powered research aircraft, designed to explore the 
speed range up to about mach 6, is currently undergoing its initial 
tests at Edwards Air Force Base in California. Beyond the X—15 the 
Air Force is working on Dynasoar a manned, maneuverable, rocket- 
powered, boost-glide vehicle capable of near orbital speeds and con- 
trolled landings. 

The other major category of our strategic retaliatory force is, of 
course, the ICBM’s. The ATLAS ICBM is now operational at Van- 
denberg Air Force Base, but substantial developmental work and 
testing continues at Cape Canaveral. 


TITAN PROGRAM 


TITAN is well along in its flight test program despite the recent 
series of failures, which you know was broken by its latest success- 
ful full range test roughly 5 weeks ago, and a second one about 2 days 


ago. 

The TITAN troubles, while disconcerting as reported by the press, 
are essentially of the same kind as we experienced in the older ATLAS 
program and which must be expected in any development program 
of this kind. 

A question that often arises in connection with the ATLAS and 
TITAN ICBM program is “Why both ?” 

The answer can be summed up by saying that ATLAS is available 
now and provides ICBM strength at the earliest possible time. 

The presently programed improvements in TITAN, on the other 
hand, will provide improved performance, increased sophistication, 
and appreciably shortened reaction time; it is also more adaptable to 
in-silo launch, which, of course, depends on having an all-inertial 
guidance system, among other things. 


POLARIS PROGRAM 


The POLARIS program is proceeding satisfactorily. The flight 
test program for the missile itself is on schedule and the associated 
problems involving underwater launch, communications, and naviga- 
tion look capable of solution. 


MINUTEMAN ICBM 


With respect to the MINUTEMAN ICBM, the Department of 
Defense is utilizing in the current fiscal year the $87 million in addi- 
tional funds provided by the Congress to accelerate work on this 
system. 

"The advantages of the MINUTEMAN concept are well known to 
you, high degree of readiness, short reaction time, small size, capa- 
bility for deployment on mobile platforms or in hardened sites, and 
reduced cost. 

The development of very large, high thrust, solid fuel rocket motors 
has involved not only new problems in solid fuel chemistry, precise 
control of rates of burning, et cetera, but also has required the develop- 
ment of wholly new manufacturing techniques. 
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Under an accelerated effort, these problems are being met and over- 
come and we expect MINUTEMAN to be deployed in significant 
numbers by mid-1963. 


AIR DEFENSE 


A substantial portion of our research and development effort is 
devoted to continental air defense. 

As this committee is aware, the problem of continental air defense 
is divided into two distinct parts: 

1. Defense against manned aircraft; and 

2. Defense against ballistic missiles. 

The present research and development effort for defense against 
attack by manned bombers is devoted primarily to improving and ex- 
tending the capabililities of present equipment. Some work is being 
done on the solid state computers neeced for the semiautomatic 
ground environment—SAGE—system and in basic radar techniques 
such as project Madre. 

Just as airborne ECM equipment is important to our manned 
bombers, so, too, or detection and control systems must be prepared 
to cope with enemy electronic countermeasures. Radar frequency 
diversity and other techniques are being exploited to enable our radar 
and communications system to function in a hostile electronic environ- 
ment. 

BOMARC B SYSTEM 


The BOMARC B system which is designed to have an effective 
range of about twice that of the BOMARC A model and to provide 
a means of making bomber interceptions farther out from our own 
borders is undergoing critical review because of a series of test failures. 
It is premature to judge the result of this review since there are 
numerous factors to consider in arriving at intelligent conclusions. 


FALCON AND EAGLE MISSILES 


In the field of air defense weapons, research, development, test, and 
evaluation work is going ahead on an improved SIDEWINDER and 
on the FALCON and EAGLE missiles. 

These improved air-to-air missiles with greater range, accuracy, or 
lethal radius are one of the most effective ways of increasing the kill 
per sortie of our present manned interceptor force. 

As this committee is well aware, the main weight of the threat to 
this country is shifting from manned aircraft attack to attack b 
ballistic missiles. A very considerable portion of our total researc 
and development effort is being devoted to attempts to meet this new 
and extremely difficult problem. 


BALLISTIC MISSILE EARLY WARNING SYSTEM 


The first task in this area is to provide warning, for on it depends 
our ability to launch SAC and to prepare ourselves for the on-coming 
attack. Work on the ballistic missile early warning—BMEWS—is 
well underway. This system, as you know by means of very large 
and immensely powerful radars, can detect incoming ballistic missiles 
at about the midpoint in their trajectory. It thus provides about 15 
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minutes of warning time. This warning time, while extremely short, 
is of the most critical nature of our Str: itegic Air Command. 

The first BMEWS station is expected to be in operation late this 
fall. Even this partial coverage will be of great significance since in- 
evitably it would detect some portion of a mass intercontinental ballis- 
tic missile attack on this country, and we are accelerating the second 
station in Alaska to bring it into operation about 4 months ahead of 
schedule. 

MIDAS SYSTEM 


Midas, a satellite-based detection system employing infrared sen- 
sors which could detect the great blast of heat accompanying an ICBM 
launch, is being vigorously pursued. This is a particularly attractive 
system since it could provide an almost instantaneous warning to a 
massive ICBM launching and would thus give roughly double that 
available from BMEWS. 

With 30 minutes of warning, a very large part of the Strategic Air 
Command could be launched from their bases. 

Also, Midas can provide, with suitable additions of ground stations, 
a geographically more flexible system than BMEWS. 


ACTIVE DEFENSE AGAINST INCOMING MISSILES 


While passive measures for the detection of an ICBM attack are 
extremely important, it would be of the greatest advantage to have 
some form of an effective active defense against incoming ballistic 
missiles. 

NIKE-ZEUS SYSTEM 


At the present time, the NIKE-ZEUS system is the most advanced 
system and the only one under development. 

During the last 2 years, we have greatly accelerated our effort on the 
NIKE- ZEUS antimissile missile. While substantial progress is being 
made in developing this system, the technical problems involved are 
most difficult. Within a period of minutes, the relatively small in- 
coming warhead and possible accompanying decoys must be detected, 
tracked, and identified. 

Within a period of almost literally seconds, the actual warhead’s 
final trajectory must be computed and a number of ZEUS antimissile 
missiles fired and guided to the interception point. 

The speed, reliability, and precision required of this system present 
unprecedented technical problems. 

The missile itself, while not involving any radical breakthroughs in 
technology, would require very large solid fuel boosters, and would 
have to be armed with a rather sizable nuclear warhead. 


COST OF SYSTEM 


Furthermore, the effective radius that could be defended by a 
NIKE-ZEUS battery would be relatively small. This would mean 
that even for a program to defend only a part of the United States, 
a tremendous investment—up to $15 billion—would be required. 

After the most painstaking review, it was decided to press forward 
as rapidly as practicable with the research, development, test, and 
evaluation of this system, but not to place it into production. 
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The funds requested for fiscal year 1961 will provide the necessa 
radars, computers, target missiles, defense missiles, test range facili- 
ties, and other equipment required to carry out a full-scale realistic 
test program to determine the operational feasibility of the complete 
NIKE-ZEUS system. It is expected that these tests will provide 
the basis for a final decision on NIKE-ZEUS. 

Senator Dworsuax. May I ask when that decision may be ex- 
pected ? 

Dr. York. These tests will take a little more than 2 years to carry 
out. During the course of these 2 years other things can happen to 
influence the question. 

Senator DworsHak. Now, it is questionable whether NIKE-ZEUS 
will do the job you have to do, Would you say it is the only antimis- 
sile missile that you are working on at this time 2 

Dr. Yor. It is the only one — development. There is research 
going on in quite a few other are 

Senator Dworsnak. Thank ae 

Senator Pasrorr. May I ask a question on this question ? 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 

Senator Pasrore. You say here at the bottom of page 15: 

This would mean that even for a program to defend only a part of the United 
States, a tremendous investment—up to $15 billion—would be required. 

Is that because there would be so many of them ? 

Dr. York. Yes. It is because each one is expensive, and you need 
a great many because they are for point defense. 

‘Senator Pastore. You mean because their range is not as much as 
you would like to have, or what? 

Dr. York. It is not the range of the missile that. is the problem 
because the range of the missile is around 70 or 75 miles. 

But when you put everything together, such as the altitude at 
which you can discriminate against decoys and how far out you can 

reach with a missile battery after you know where to go, you do find 
that ———— perhaps is essentially as far from a battery as you can 
intercept a missile. 

Now, that means that it requires a great many batteries. In fact, 
to protect the United States it is utterly impossible. To protect 3 
million square miles with a point defense system is impossible. 


RESEARCH OBJECTIVES 


Senator Pastrorr. Then what do you expect = accomplish by this 
research? This seems to be quite a known fact. Now, you are getting 
into quite an extensive research and development program with rela- 
tion to NIKE-ZEUS. What do we expect to find out? 

Dr. York. In the first place, if there is going to be any kind of ac- 
tive defense, it is going to have to make use of the same kind, most of 
the same kind of techniques that the ZEUS program involves, that 
is radars and computers which have the job of detecting, discriminat- 
ing, identifying, and telling you where to make an interception. 

It may or may not inv olve'a missile. It might be some other tech- 
nique besides a missile, an intercepting missile. 

But if there is ever going to be an active interception sy stem, ac- 
tive terminal interception system, the kind of work that is going on 
in the NIKE-ZEUS program will have to be carried through. 
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This is one of the cases, Senator, which, when you take into account 
both the enormous difficulties and the doubts on the one hand, and yet 
the importance of the problem on the other hand, you keep trying 
until you have more information. 

Senator Pastore. But as it now stands, if the range is only 75 miles, 
you must assume that if you are going to intercept a missile coming 
over with an atomic warhead it is going to explode within our geog- 
raphy anyway. 

r. York. Yes, but for defending points which you regard as being 
particularly valuable per square mile, NIKE-ZEUS is the only thing 
really in prospect. 

Senator Cuavez. And in considering the cost, of course, the area 
of the country which is involved is tremendous. You cannot take care 
of New York if you do not take care of Detroit, San Francisco, or 
Houston, Tex. 

Senator Sattonstratu. And Boston, too. 

Dr. Yorx. It is approximately $15 billion that is involved in pro- 
tecting these major population centers, in protecting them only. 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES TO DATE 


. Senstor ELLenpER. How much have we spent on this project to 
ate ¢ 

Dr. York. It is probably a little over a half billion dollars so far. 

Senator ELienver. If we spend the $15 billion, the cost of defend- 
ing probably will be as much as the cost of producing missiles for 
offensive purposes ? 

Dr. Yorx. It is comparable, or more. 

Senator Casr. Mr. Chairman, might I ask a question about the 
nature of the development now ? 

Secretary Gates used the phrase at one time that the problem of 
antimissile missile was that of hitting a bullet with a bullet. \ 

Dr. Yorx. It is like the bullet with a bullet but 
on the other hand, because it uses nuclear warheads it is not neces- 
mi to make direct contact, but to come within some hundreds of 

eet. 

Senator Case. But the time for the interception of the incoming 
missile then is very brief ? 

Dr. Yorx. Yes. 

Senator Casr. ——. So that the defense approach from this 
standpoint rests, first of all, upon getting news that the missile is on 
its way—that is, your warning system. 

Dr. York. That is right. 

Senator Casr. Then you have to have the calculation of the inter- 
ception, of the, you might say, precise moment. 

Dr. York. You have to be not only at the right place, but you have 
to be there at the right time. 

Senator Casr. Time and place, really, have meaning here? 

Dr. Yorr. Yes. 














DEFENSE BASED ON RETALIATORY CAPABILITY 


Senator Case. Do you think, then, Dr. York, that our best defense 
would be in spending this $15 billion or whatever it may be, to pro- 
vide defense for a very few selected areas, which at best rest upon 
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these very precise definitions of time and space? Or, given the best 
warning we can as to time, that we rest our defense upon retaliatory 
capability getting off ? 

Dr. YorK. I would have to make a guess, but I think most people 
would in this case. I think that with the deterrent—the deterrent 1s 
something which has a chance of working 100 percent, which is some- 
thing which an active missile defense system does not have, so my 
own personal view is that the deterrent comes first; it is more im- 
portant to have a good deterrent. 

Senator Casr. To me, recognizing all the hazards, taking a look 
at all the hazards and uncertainties in the NIKE-ZEUS, if it is a $15 
billion price tag and we would not really start spending that until 2 

ears more of development and decision, I would like to take a hard 
look at the possibility of getting the B—70 into production that much 
sooner, or is that faulty, too? 

Dr. York. The B-70 could be speeded up with more funds. It 
comes, as I remarked earlier, in the late sixties, at which time it is only 
one factor of a deterrent. The program we are now carrying out 
on the B-70 is designed to produce prototypes and some of the longest 
leadtime and most difficult subsystems. 

The B-70 program that we now have would lead to a delay over the 
projected maximum program of somewhere around 1 or 2 years. 

At the time you get the airplane, though, the particular develop- 
ment program that we are following should lead to a better airplane, 
simply because there will have been more time to make more of the 
necessary inventions. 

But the B-70 could be done faster than it is being done. 

Senator Casg. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Sarronstaty. Mr. Chairman, I have a number of ques- 
tions, but I was deferring asking them: but now we are on this NIKE- 
ZEUS, I was interested in this MIDAS. 


MIDAS WARNING SYSTEM 


Now, the MIDAS will give us the 30-minute warning, 15 minutes 
ahead of BMEWS. And we have the deterrent power that Senator 
Case has just asked. 

Are we not better off with the warning, as he has stated, than with 
trying to put a defense, putting our money into the NIKE-ZEUS? 

Let me just add, how much are these MIDAS installations going to 
cost and can the BMEWS installations be used for the MIDAS also? 

Dr. Yor«. Some of the BMEWS system—communication system, 
can be used for MIDAS. That is really an operational question as to 
whether that is better than new stations, or not. 

MIDAS is being pressed. It cannot be available; it also will not 
be available until the latter half of this decade. 

Getting back to the first part of your question, the military opinion— 
predominant military opinion—is that early warning is the highest 
priority item among these various air defense items. 


COST OF SYSTEM 


_ Senator Satronsraty. You have no idea of the cost of a MIDAS 
installation ? 
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Dr. York. The installations are not the problems, since MIDAS is 
a satellite system, the big item of cost is the development. After de- 
velopment is completed these satellites will have some lifetime, at the 
present time unknown. 

So that the question as to how many satellites have to be launched 
per year in order to have an effective MIDAS system is also unknown. 

It is certainly several hundred million dollars per year of operating 
cost for the MIDAS system. 

There are large factors of uncertainty still in it. 

Senator Sarronstaty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


B-70 PROGRAM 


Senator Cuavez. Pardon me just one moment. I want to ask a 
question on the B-70. 

Yesterday we had the Air Force before us. We had testimony 
in regard to the prototype of the B-70 being pursued in the 1961 
budget. I believe it was testified that there was $75 million in the 
1961 Air Force procurement budget for the development of such a 
prototype. 

I have before me, also, a reprograming notice which indicates you 
intend to reprogram $5 million for an experimental model for a sub- 
system and $230,000 for other parts of a study. 

Does that involve the B-70 itself ? 

Dr. York. I am not sure about the particular program action you 
have, but there is a particular reprograming action in progress. I 
anticipate actually further reprograming in connection with one of 
the particular subsystems for the B-70, the one known as the bombing 
navigation system. 

This is one of the more difficult subsystems that I mentioned in 
answer to Senator Case’s question and one which requires a particu- 
larly long leadtime. 

What we are striving to do here is to carry out this development 
program on this reduced basis but in such a way that if it should be 
decided to proceed more rapidly in the future we will be roughly in 
an equal position with regard to all of the necessary developments 
rather than far behind on one. 

This bomb navigation system is one which is difficult and is going to 
take a long time, and therefore we have felt it should be started now 
rather than waiting for a firmer decision with regard to going ahead 
on production. 

Senator Pastorr. May I ask several questions on that point, sir? 

Senator Cnavez. Yes; go ahead, Senator Pastore. 


ANTIMISSILE MISSILE PROJECT 


Senator Pasrorr. I can understand the NIKE-ZEUS as a prelude 
for a more extensive research and development program to develop 
an antimissile missile which I think is of the first priority. 

But you have already explained that the range of this is 75 miles. 

What we are trying to do is to protect ourselves and defend our- 
selves against an ICBM that might be shot by the Russians with an 
atomic warhead. Am I correct? 

Dr. York. Yes. 
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Senator Pastore. Now, if we have a range of 75 miles, no matter 
how many of these we install, are we not detonating all these missiles 
over our own geography ? 

What defense is that at all? If we are defending ourselves against 
an atomic or hydrogen bomb and we are exploding within a radius 
of 75 miles of where the installation is, are we not destroying our- 
selves ? 

POSSIBILITIES OF INTERCEPTION AT LAUNCH 


Dr. York. We are destroying their bomb, not our bomb. It is for 
these reasons—the problem you mentioned—that we are exploring in 
the research and study area the possibilities of interception at launch 
as opposed to interception at the terminal points. 

There are some interesting ideas. None of them, however, at the 
present time have been judged good enough or firm enough to enable 
us to initiate a large-scale development program related to them. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Cuavez. But, Doctor, carrying out Senator Case’s idea, 
would it not be best to destroy that missile at the launch site rather 
than in New York or Baltimore ? 

Dr. Yorx. Yes, indeed. 

Therefore, we do have several study programs and some related re- 
search programs on the problem of how to destroy the missile at the 
launch point as opposed to at the terminal point, and possibly in 
midcourse, also. 

Senator Casr. And the greater degree of protection for the launch 
of your own retaliatory capability ? 

Dr. Yorn. Yes, sir. It is better on all grounds, if it can be done. 

Senator Cuavez. I think it is worth studying. 

Dr. York. I do, too. 

Senator Dworsuak. Mr. Chairman, I have one question on that. 


NIKE-ZEUS RESEARCH FUNDS 


Dr. York, as I recall, we appropriated $137 million in excess of the 
budget request a year ago to accelerate research and development and 
construction of NIKE-ZEUS. How much of that money has been 
frozen and how much has been used ? 

Dr. York. These funds are in budgetary reserve and are to be car- 
ried over to fiscal year 1961. 

The Secretary of Defense now has before him an Army request 
for release of $25 million for certain work on NIKE-ZEUS. 

Senator Dworsuak. Doctor, it seems to me that there is a great deal 
of criticism rampant today in the country that Congress is niggardly 
in providing essential funds to accelerate some of these research pro- 
grams. 

Now, you say that, I think you said it would take about 2 years to 
reach a decision on whether NIKE-ZEUS is what you want. 

In that regard, I wonder how we can cooperate with the Defense 
Department in allaying fears of the public that everything possible 
is being done. 

We gave you $137 million to accelerate this program, the funds are 
frozen or used for other purposes. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, I cannot comprehend that. I want to do what 
is best, as a member of this committee, but I am unable to determine 


what is most desirable. 
DEPARTMENTAL POLICY 


Dr. Yorx. The policy of the Department of Defense and the Secre- 
tary of Defense, himself, has also so stated, is to carry out as expediti- 
ously as possible the system test of the ZEUS system, but in order to 
carry that out as expeditiously as possible to do a minimum amount of 
research and development in order to conserve resources that is not 
directly related to carrying out these tasks. 

There are other things which could be done which do not directly 
relate to these tests but which would be helpful to NIKE-ZEUS. 

Senator DworsHak. Now, is it more desirable to transfer these funds 
to modernization and other programs or to concentrate upon doing 
everything possible to insure the earliest possible date for making a 
decision on NIKE-ZEUS, or some other antimissile missile ? 

Dr. Yor. If we concentrate on those problems which are the ones 
which must be solved in order to get system tests successfully per- 
formed, we believe that the funds we have asked for are sufficient for 
that purpose. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, but how are you going to carry on if we give 
you $137 million and you use it for another purpose than that for 
which it was intended? We are not blaming you for it, but it was 
especially appropriated for your department. 


PREPRODUCTION WORK 


Dr. Yor. That $137 million was part of a package for Army 
modernization, as I recall it, and even when it was first asked for it 
was for preproduction work, developments of manufacturing tech- 
niques that would be needed if we were going into mass production of 
this system. 

It was not directly related to the question of how really to make 
ZEUS work or what were the fundamental problems. 

Senator Dworsnak. I think the funds were earmarked for NIKE- 
ZEUS, were they not, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Cuavez. That is my understanding. 

Dr. York. They were ZEUS preproduction rather than research. 

Senator Dworsnak. Now, if the Pentagon transfers those funds for 
other programs, then, obviously, the instructions or the mandate of 
this Congress and this committee to accelerate NIKE-ZEUS will not 
be followed; is that right, or is that wrong ? 

Dr. York. I don’t know how to answer that question, Senator. 

Senator Dworsuak. I am not blaming you, but I think you are 
the official who is testifying and are probably able to give us that 
information. 

Dr. Yorx. They were never intended for research and development 
directly on solving the problems inherent in the ZEUS system. 

They were related to the development of production methods for 
mass producing certain components. When the Department of De- 
fense made the decision not to go into production on ZEUS in fiscal 
1961 that $137 million became unnecessary. 
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Senator Dworsuak. But the point I cannot clarify is this: 

You said a while ago it would take 2 years before a final decision 
could be made. Now, it is vitally important, everybody recognizes 
that while research and development is the most important aspect 
of this whole antimissile missile development, what I want to know is: 

Is it possible to advance this decision and not wait 2 years or have 
you decided from every angle that it is conducive to our national 
defense posture to wait 2 years until this decision is reached ? 

Dr. York. I did not say we would wait 2 years, or I do not be- 
lieve I did. That was an estimate on about when would have sig- 
nificantly more information than we have today. 

Senator Dworsuak. Using frozen funds to accelerate ? 

Dr. York. No. 


ACCELERATION OF DECISION TARGET DATE 


Senator Dworsuax. That is the point. How can you accelerate a 
decision target date if you freeze funds? 

Dr. York. The information that is needed for that decision is not 
information that this $137 million was intended to buy ? 

Senator Cuavez. But it was in the general plan of what you are 
trying to do. 

Dr. York. It was really a side issue to the development program. 
It was for the purpose of developing these production methods. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. That is necessary before you go 
into production. 

Dr. York. That is necessary before you go into production, but not 
necessary before you make the decision to go into production. 

Senator Cuavez. But you are not using it for that purpose? 

Dr. York. We are not using it for that purpose because it has been 
decided not to go into production in 1961. 

Senator DworsHak. You do not need any more research and devel- 
opment funds for the NIKE-ZEUS program? 

Dr. Yorx. We think that the amount we are asking for in 1961 
is an optimum amount for the purpose of carrying out these tests. 

There is other peripheral work that could be done, but if we avoid 
unnecessary overelaboration, which is more of a sin than unnecessary 
duplication, and really work on the problems at hand rather than side 


issues, actually we are requesting $287 million in NOA in 1961. 
That should be enough. 


SOVIET PROGRESS ON ANTIMISSILE MISSILES 


Senator DworsHak. Do you know whether our Army Intelligence 
indicates that the Soviets are making any progress in the develop- 
ment of antimissile missiles ? 

Dr. Yorx. There is no real evidence that they are. 

Senator Case. Why should they ? 

Dr. Yorx. I don’t know, Senator Case. 

Senator Case. At this stage of the proceedings, I do not know that 
there is any great reason for worrying too much about that. Their 
immediate defense would be concerned with the bomber attack. 

Dr. York. That is certainly true. 

Senator Casr. And that defense they have interpreted to require 
a strong offense. That is why they went to the ICBM. 


51184—60—pt. 2———_12 
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Dr. Yor. They do have a substantial antibomber defense program. 

Senator Casse. They probably do, but their defense consists also 
in developing offensive missiles. 

Dr. York. That is probably their No. 1 priority. 

Senator Satronsrauu. Actually this $137 million has not yet been 
spent in the 1961 budget for Army modernization and could be used for 
NIKE-ZEUS modernization, if you so determined to do so? 

Dr. Yorx. Well, if the Department was to decide, suddenly change 
its mind and decide to go into production this $137 million would be 
just a rather smal] downpayment. 

Senator SatronstaLu. That is what I wanted to bring out. 

Dr. Yorx. It is the amount of money you ought to spend on devel- 
opment of production techniques the year before you actually go into 


production. 
HOUSE REPORT 


Senator Cuavez. Now, Doctor, in 1960 the House added $200 mil- 
lion in procurement funds. The Department of Defense indicated 
that it would utilize $137 million of such funds for the acceleration 
of the NIKE-ZEUS missile and $63 million for Army modernization. 

Dr. York. Yes; that was at that time. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. That is what it was intended for, 
for the acceleration of NIKE-ZEUS. 

I think that is the complaint that Senator Dworshak is refer- 
ring to. 

Dr. York. Shall I goon with my statement ? 

Senator CuHavez. Yes; you may proceed with your statement. 

Dr. York. There is just one more paragraph here related to air 
defense following the discussion of NIKE-ZEUS. 


PROJECT DEFENDER 


In the meantime, we are sharply stepping up our basic research 
and development effort in the field of active missile defense through 
Project DEFENDER. The purposes of this project are (1) to ex- 
lore all of the phenomena associated with missile flight which might 
useful in solving the defense problem; and (2) to examine the pos- 
sibilities for applying other techniques to the problems of detection, 
discrimination, interception, and kill of enemy ballistic missiles. A 
major objective of DEFENDER will be to find means for making 
an interception of an ICBM during any phase of its flight. That 
will also include the launch phase. 


UNDERSEA WARFARE 


Three critical naval problems are protecting the United States from 
attack by missile-launching submarines, defending task forces and 
convoys against submarines, and preventing losses from enemy min- 
ing operations. The Navy is working to solve these problems through 
the development of longer range submarine-detection devices and im- 
proved antisubmarine ships, aircraft, and weapons. 

Nuclear power, which makes possible greater speed and practically 
unlimited submerged endurance, should give our submarines an edge 
over enemy antisubmarine forces. Carrying guided missiles with 
nuclear warheads, our nuclear-powered submarines constitute a 
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tremendous threat to enemy inland targets. Since we must assume 
that our competitors are also developing these weapons, the Navy 
is working hard to find ways of coping with such a threat against the 
United States. 


DETECTION EQUIPMENT 


Improved equipment is being developed for detecting submarines, 
particularly when they are fully submerged. Under water-sound- 
detection devices (sonars) are used to listen for noisy submarines or 
to provide range measurements by bouncing underwater sound waves 
off a submarine and receiving the echoes. 

Some of the newer sonars are lowered into the water from helicop- 
ters, greatly increasing the effective detection and weapon ranges of 
the mother ships. Expendable sonars (sonobuoys) dropped from car- 
rier or shore based aircraft increase considerably the speed at which 
an area can be searched for submarines. 

These sonobuoys contain radios which transmit submarine informa- 
tion back to the parent aircraft. New sonars, planned for use on sur- 
face ships or submarines or on the sea bottom, are expected to in- 
crease substantially the distances at which submarines can be detected. 


NEW ANTISUBMARINE WEAPONS 


Work is proceeding on new antisubmarine weapons, including much 
improved target- seeking torpedoes that are like underwater guided 
missiles, rocket-launched tor pedoes from ships, submarine- launched 
antisubmarine missiles of substantial range. 

It is a dangerous, time-consuming job ‘to neutralize mines once they 
are laid. The surest w ay to counter mining attacks is to destroy the 
minelayers before they can lay the mines. However, in most situations 
this is not possible. Also, when the submarine is the minelayer it is 
essentially undetectable. 

Therefore, maximum effort is being directed toward increasing the 
efficiency and speed of mine countermeasures and making it safer 
for the men who do the job by developing helicopters for minesweep- 
ing and high resolution sonars for minehunting. 


TACTICAL WARFARE 


In fulfilling its main responsibility for land-combat weapons and 
equipment, the Army is devoting a major effort to improving fire- 
ower, mobility, communic ations, and methods of acquiring combat 
intelligence. 

Greater firepower is being developed in a variety of forms, both 
nuclear and nonnuclear, and capable of delivery by a number of 
modes: demolitions, guns, missiles, and bombs. 

An indication of scope is that the program includes more lethal 
small arms ammunition as well as much improved warheads for 
missiles ranging from the short-ranged, man-portable DAVY 
CROCKETT to the PERSHING missile. 


APPLICATION OF IMPROVED FIREPOWER 


The application of improved firepower in ground-to-air defense 
weapons is being pushed hard in the tactical weapons area as well 
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as in the strategic area with such systems as REDEYE, MAULER, 
and HAWK. 

The improved firepower includes not only improved explosives 
but many chemical and biological weapons capable of a wide range 
of effects from short duration incapacitation to lethality. 

Greater mobility will be achieved in several ways: (1) by reducing 
equipment weight—the new carriage for the 175-mm. gun and the 
new armored personnel carrier will weigh only half as much as their 
predecessors; (2) by decreasing logistical demands; e.g., large missiles 
using solid propellants will not require oxygen-generating equip- 
ments; and (3) by improved design. Examples of gains through bet- 
ter design are (1) the GOER, a large wheeled logistic vehicle, based 
on recent developments in heavy earthmoving equipment that can 
cross extremely rugged terrain; and (2) the V/STOL-type mobility 
aircraft to help solve the landing field problem for all three services. 

The Army is in the initial phase of the development of a family of 
vertical and short takeoff and landing transport, observation and 
utility aircraft directed toward fulfilling the air mobility requirement 
for the 1963-70 time period. 


MARINE ASSAULT TRANSPORT 


The Navy is including the development of a Marine assault trans- 
port in their program. Practical solutions of technical and opera- 
tional problems associated with the development of V/STOL air- 
craft are being sought through an aggressive R.D.T. & E. program. 
We expect that by having the least number of different types of air- 
craft increased quantities and maximum utilization by all services 
can be obtained. 

Land-combat situations of the future are expected to involve many 
small, hard-hitting, highly mobile units, widely dispersed over the 
battle area. This concept calls for an extremely flexible communica- 
tions system to keep the units in touch with each other and with their 
commander. There has been solid progress to date but much more 
is needed and is being done to reduce the size and weight of the equip- 
ment while at the same time increasing its performance characteristics. 

The faster moving, wider ranging warfare we anticipate has simi- 
larly generated extremely difficult requirements for improved battle 
area surveillance. Progress to date has yielded much improved radars 
and other sensors as well as improved platforms for positioning the 
sensors over the desired area of surveillance. 

Much is still needed and requires the present continuing broad pro- 
gram to produce surveillance systems equipment which can survive, 
search out and acquire the desired information, and process it in a 
timely and usable form. 

Additionally, several programs involving development of tactical 
aircraft systems are planned by the Air Force and Navy. These in- 
clude the A2F, improvements in the BULLPUB, and an increased 
emphasis on development of a STOL fighter- bomber aircraft for the 
Tactical Air Command. 

In the area of air logistics the Air Force is giving consideration 
to the development of a long-range transport aircraft directed toward 
the improvement of the MATS capability to rapidly deploy and sup- 
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port limited and general war forces. The need for intercontinental 
range, low-loading height, high speed, ability to operate from unim- 
proved airfields, and the requirements of other potential users will 
necessitate design compromises to provide for cargo and troop airlift. 


MILITARY SPACE 


For the military space efforts funds are provided for satellite sys- 
tems for early warnings (MIDAS), reconnaissance (SAMOS), com- 
munications (COURIER), and navigation (TRANSIT). Related 
space efforts also include the development of improved solid and liquid 
rocket engines and of advanced guidance and communications tech- 
niques, and research in high altitude phenomena, and space medicine. 
The 1961 budget will also support an increased level of effort on com- 
ponent development for the DY NASOAR, discussed below under ex- 
ploratory development. 


ADVANCED RESEARCH PROJECTS AGENCY 


Funds for the Advanced Research Projects Agency will support re- 
search on ballistic missile defense, solid propellent technology, and 
basic research on materials. The Director, Advanced Research Proj- 
ects Agency, Brig. Gen. A. W. Betts, will present the ARPA program 
in greater detail later. 


EXPLORATORY SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT 


The Department of Defense is also carrying out a number of major 
development programs involving systems for which no specific ap- 
proved operational requirement exists but which explore certain fields 
of applied technology which we believe will become very important 
in the future. 

These include, for example, the X-15 program designed to explore 
flight at speeds up to mach 6, and the DYNASOAR program, de- 
signed to explore controlled flight speeds up to mach 25 (reentry 
velocity) and altitudes up to several hundred thousand feet (reentry 
altitudes). 

The ANP program, which if successful could provide us with a 
“breakthrough” with respect to range and endurance of aircraft, also 
belongs in this general category. 

In the case of the Navy, development of such systems as the large, 
very high-speed hydrofoil boats may lead to altogether new concepts 
of antisubmarine and naval warfare. Similarly, the very deepgoing 
underwater craft such as the bathyscaph are the advanced research 
vehicles for future deep-running submarines. 


SUPPORTING RESEARCH 


In addition to the systems developments described above, the serv- 
ices and ARPA also carry out extensive programs in applied and basic 
research. 

Under the heading of applied research we include, for example, the 
bulk of the work in miniaturization and microminiaturization of 
equipment, research in materials, propellants, energy sources and con- 
version mechanisms, communications techniques, new methods for in- 
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creasing the efficiency of high explosives, new chemical and biological 
agents and munitions, and the means for defense against such agents, 
new propulsion techniques, improvements in photography, optics and 
infrared sources and detectors, defense against nuclear radiation, pro- 
tective clothing, and a great many other similar problems. 

Under the heading of basic research, the Department of Defense 
sponsors a very broad program of scientific research in many fields 
of science, especially those where the potential military application 
of new discoveri ies is believed to be highest. 

For example, in 1961, we propose to make substantial increases in 
our support of oceanography and basic interdisciplinary research on 
materials. In the case of the former, oceanography, we believe that, 
since there is so much unknown about the oceanic environment, it is 
virtually inevitable that further basic research will yield discoveries 
of great importance in connection with ASW and other naval 
problems. 

With respect to materials research, nearly everything we do now in 
the development field could be better done if we had better materials. 
History shows that such has been the case in virtually every field of 
science and there is no doubt that it will continue to be true. The 
basic research we do today is the foundation of tomorrow’s applied 
science and next week’s weapons systems. 


EMERGENCY FUND AND TRANSFER AUTHORITY 


For a number of years the Congress has provided the Secretary 
of Defense with an emergency fund appropriation and additional 
transfer authority. We again request $150 million for the emergency 
fund plus $150 million in transfer authority. 

I believe that the R.D.T. & E. program presently underway and 
planned for fiscal year 1961 by the Department of Defense is in proper 
balance with the other important defense programs. 

This concludes my prepared statement. I will be pleased to answer 
any questions which you may have or to expand on any points that 
I could not include in this unclassified statement. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, Doctor, on page 4 you referred to the carry- 
over in funds that were carried over from previous years. What were 
your unobligated balances in “Research development, test, and evalu- 
ation” in 1958, 1959, and estimated for 1960? 

Dr. Yorr. May I supply that for the record, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Cravez. Yes, I wish you would. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Research, development, test, and evaluation unobligated balances 


Carried over at end of— 


st. 2 Oo eS ee actin hccedienuieeaihe $205, 665, 458 
a i a dishes bind testa ihe Pas ied 300, 095, 494 
co a ea ERS EES Le ee ee 2299, 199, 080 


1Excludes $26,300.000 prior vear unobligated balance transferred from procurement 
accounts to support D.T. & E. programs transferred to R.D.T. & E. appropriation. 


FUNDS FOR RESEARCH 


Senator Cravez. Then on page 7 you speak of funds for basic 
research. Will you give the committee the amounts appropriated or 
obligated for the years 1959 and estimated for 1960 and 1961? 
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Mr. York. I will supply the details for the record. It is over $100 
million. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


Department of Defense, basic research ' 


{Millions of dollars] 





Department Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 1960 1961 
ATmy....- Seti : 26.0 | 26.8 27.4 
Navy. 44.8 | 58.1 | 58.6 
Air Force. 42.6 6 | 37.9 42.1 
ARPA é . 5.§ 28.0 28.0 
Wome i Ue Soatek “118.9 | 130.8 | 136. 1 





1 The basic research figures above are based on a current ODDR & E system to identify, classify and 
report DOD research programs carried as line item projects in the technical programs submitted in support 
of budget estimates and apportionment requests. It is understood that the Army may present figures that 
are higher than the ones above. Any figure presented other than those above is the result of an attempt 
to review all research projects other than those classified basic research for purposes of identifying any 
portion regardless how minute that may be considered basic research. 

2 In addition ARPA has a $17,000,000 materials research program with universities which has just been 
initiated in fiscal year 1960. 


FIELDS OF AUTHORITY 


Senator CuaAvez. Dr. York, last year you and Mr. Holaday and 
Mr. Johnson attempted to tell the committee the fields of authority in 
your respective jobs. Will you spell out the type of authority you 
now possess, where it begins and where it ends and whether it was 
transferred to someone else ? 

Dr. York. Yes,sir. Shall I dothat now / 

Senator Cravez. Yes. 

Dr. York. The authority has been spelled out in a directive which 
I think was supplied for the record, it can be supplied again this 
year. The possible confusion that existed between where my sphere 
of authority with respect to Mr. Holaday and Mr. Johnson has been 
cleared up. At that time Mr. Holaday was the Director of the Office 
of Guided Missiles. That Office no longer exists as an independent 
Office. The personnel from that Office have all been transferred to 
my Office. 

The Advanced Research Projects Agency now comes directly under 
my Office, also. The Advanced Research Projects Agency is the mech- 
anism that I use in carrying out the authority granted i in the Defense 
Reorganization Act of 1958 to direct and control such research as 
the Secretary of Defense deems should be centralized. For this pur- 
pose, ARPA will have $215 million out of the approximately $5.3 
billion we have requested. I have authority from the Secretary of 
Defense and acting for the Secretary of Defense to approve, modify 
or disapprove programs and projects of the military departments 
and ARPA, and to initiate new projects to fill gaps that we may 
discover. 

SPACE PROGRAM 


Senator Cuavez. If a space program has military significance, have 
you authority to start that program ? 

Dr. Yor«. If it is in the Department of Defense, if it comes within 
the purview of the Department of Defense; yes. Tf it is a program 
that would be carried on in the civil space agency, then it is a matter 
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of interdepartmental negotiation and coordination to get the right 
thing done. 
(The directive referred to follows :) 
FEBRUARY 10, 1959. 
NUMBER 5129.1. 
Adm. Asst., S/D. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject : Director of Defense research and engineering. 


I, GENERAL 


Pursuant to the authority vested in the Secretary of Defense and the provisions 
of the National Security Act of 1947, as amended, including the Department of 
Defense Reorganization Act of 1958, the Director of Defense Research and Engi- 
neering shall have responsibilities, functions, and authorities as prescribed 
herein. 

II. RESPONSIBILITIES 


The Director of Defense Research and Engineering is the principal adviser 
and staff assistant to the Secretary of Defense in the following functional fields: 
1. Scientific and technical matters. 
2. Basic and applied research. 
3. Research, development, test, and evaluation of weapons, weapons sys- 
tems and defense materiel. 
4. Design and engineering for suitability, producibility, reliability, main- 
tainability, and materials conservation. 


I. FUNCTIONS 


Under the direction, authority, and control of the Secretary of Defense, the 
Director of Defense Research and Engineering shall supervise all research and 
engineering activities in the Department of Defense and shall perform the fol- 
lowing functions in his assigned fields of responsibility : 

1. Recommend policies and guidance governing Department of Defense 
planning and program development. 

2. Plan and recommend an optimum integrated program of research and 
development to meet the requirements of national military objectives and 
initiate projects to fill important gaps which may exist. 

3. Review projects, programs, and objectives of programs of the military 
departments and other Department of Defense research and development 
agencies. 

4. Develop systems and standards for the administration and management 
of approved plans and programs. 

5. Evaluate the administration and management of approved policies, 
programs, and projects. 

6. Recommend the assignment or reassignment of research and engineer- 
ing responsibility for the development of new weapons or weapons systems, 
giving due consideration to the departmental functions set forth in DOD 
Directive 5100.1. 

7. Direct and control (including their assignment or reassignment) re- 
search and engineering activities that the Secretary of Defense deems to 
require centralized management. 

8. As approved by proper authority, engage in or designate appropriate 
research and development facilities to engage in basic and applied research 
projects essential to the responsibilities of the Department of Defense which 
pertain to weapons systems and other military requirements: (1) by con- 
tract with private business entities, educational or research institutions or 
other agencies of Government, (2) through one or more of the military 
departments, or (3) by utilizing employees and consultants of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

9. Recommend appropriate steps (including the transfer, reassignment, 
abolition, and consolidation of functions) which will provide in the De- 
partment of Defense for more effective, efficient and economical administra- 
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yht tion and operation, will eliminate unnecessary duplication, or will contribute 
> to improved military preparedness. 

10. Recommend to the Secretary of Defense appropriate funding for re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation, including allocations from the 


), emergency fund, Department of Defense. 
l. 11. Keep the Department of Defense informed on significant trends in 
. scientific research relating to national security and recommended measures 


to assure continuing progress. 

12. Exercise administrative direction of the Weapons Systems Evaluation 
Group and assure its responsiveness to the needs of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the Office of the Secretary of Defense for operations analysis. 

13. In coordination with the Assistant Secretary of Defense (International 
Security Affairs), engage in programs for assistance to friendly countries in 
military research and development and in the interchange of related scien- 


~_ tific and technical information. 
iat 14. Such other duties as the Secretary of Defense assigns. 
ibed IV. RELATIONSHIPS 

A. In the performance of his functions, the Director of Defense Research and 

Engineering shall— 
riser (1) Coordinate actions as appropriate, with the military departments and 
lds : other Department of Defense agencies having collateral or related functions 
in the field of his assigned responsibility ; 
(2) Maintain active liaison for the exchange of information and advice 

Sys- with the military departments and other Department of Defense agencies ; 
a (3) Consult with the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the interaction of research 


and development and strategy ; 
(4) Seek formal statements of military operational requirements from the 
military departments or the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as appropriate, for re- 
search and development projects and equipment areas which appear to re- 
the quire such statements; 


and (5) Maintain or arrange for the maintenance of active liaison with appro- 
. fol- priate research and development agencies outside the Department of Defense, 
P including private business entities, educational or research institutions or 
Fense other agencies of government ; 

(6) Make full use of established facilities in the Office of the Secretary 
and of Defense, military departments, and other Department of Defense agencies 
and rather than unnecessarily duplicating such facilities. 

B. The Secretaries of the military. departments, their civilian assistants, and 
itary } the military personnel in such departments shall fully cooperate with the Director 
ment of Defense Research and Engineering and his staff in a continuous effort to 

achieve efficient administration of the Department of Defense and to carry out 
ment effectively the direction, authority, and control of the Secretary of Defense. 
icies, Vv. AUTHORITIES 


A. The Director of Defense Research and Engineering, in the course of exer- 


ineer- cising full staff functions in his assigned fields, including those enumerated in 
tems, . ection III above, is hereby specifically delegated authority to— 
DOD (1) Issue instructions and one-time directive-type memoranda, in writing, 
appropriate to carrying out policies approved by the Secretary of Defense 
) Te for his assigned fields of responsibilities in accordance with DOD Directive 
ms to 5025.1 (such instructions and memoranda to the military departments will 
be issued through the Secretaries of those departments or their designees) ; 
priate (2) Approve, modify, or disapprove programs and projects of the military 
earch departments and other Department of Defense agencies in his assigned fields 
which to eliminate unpromising or unnecessarily duplicative programs, and initiate 
y come } or support promising ones for research and development ; 
ms OF | (3) Obtain such reports and information (in accordance with provisions 
litary | of DOD Directives 7700.1 and 5158.1) and assistance from the military 
epart- departments and other Department of Defense agencies as may be neces- 
sary to the performance of his assigned functions. 
og B. Other authorities specifically delegated by the Secretary of Defense to 


the Director of Defense Research and Engineering in other directives will be 
listra- referenced in an inclosure to this directive. 
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VI. ABOLITION AND TRANSFER 


A. The position of Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research and Engineering) 
is hereby abolished and all personnel, functions (including the administrative 
direction of the Weapons Systems Evaluation Group), and records of the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research and Engineering) are trans- 
ferred to the Office of the Director of Defense Research and Engineering as of 
the effective date of this directive. 


B. All directives, instructions, memoranda, delegations of authority, or other 
issuance not canceled by this directive containing the title of Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (Research and Engineering) are hereby changed to Director 
of Defense Research and Engineering. 


VII, CANCELLATION 
DOD Directive 5129.1 dated March 18, 1957, is hereby canceled. 


VIII, EFFECTIVE DATE 


This directive is effective upon publication. 
Nerit McEtroy, Secretary of Defense. 


REFERENCE TO OTHER AUTHORITIES SPECIFICALLY DELEGATED BY THE SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE TO THE DIRECTOR OF DEFENSE RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING IN OTHER 
DIRECTIVES 


1. Authority to act for the Secretary of Defense in matters pursuant to 
Executive Order 9913 pertaining to the termination of OSRD as contained in 
DOD Directive 5128.6 dated August 9, 1954. 


SAGE PROGRAM 


Senator CHavez. Yesterday the committee queried the Air Force 
about the possible change in the BOMARC B program. Can you 
tell us anything about this and also as to whether there may be a 
change in the SAGE program ? 

Dr. York. The Air Force, the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff have been making a very extensive study, 
the bulk of the recent work having been done primarily in the Air 
Force. This isa broad range and rather profound study with regard 
to what we ought to have in the way of an antibomber defense. 

The study is in its final stages and will be reported by the Air 


Force shortly, I am sure. 
FUNDS FOR BOMARC 


Senator Cuavez. Do you have any money in this budget for 1961 for 
BOMARC? 

Dr. York. Yes; in fact, I should say this now, we do contemplate 
even under the programs being considered for modification, we still 
contemplate continuing with the BOMARC B, as it is called. There 
has been, as I mentioned in my prepared statement, considerable dif- 
ficulty in that development or testing program. 

However, it is all of a nature that leads us to believe with convic- 
tion that the problems can be fixed. The BOMARC B has sufficient 
advantages over the BOMARC A that we are continuing that program. 

With respect to SAGE the modifications may be somewhat. more 
far reaching with regard to development. There are, however, in any 
case, improvements in SAGE that still need to be made. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Saltonstall ? 
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Senator Satronsratt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. York, may I first congratulate you on having a more than 
a skimpy knowledge of all these subjects which you mentioned. I 
think this is the most detail we have had on these different projects. 
I also congratulate you for what appears at the top of page 22, and I 
should suppose putting two new words into Webster’s Dictionary, and 
I hope your Secretary has spelled them right, “miniaturization” and 
“microminiaturization.” I don’t believe we want to use those words 
on the floor in debate. Are you sure you know what they mean? I 
say that colloquially. 

Dr. York. I believe so. 

Senator Satronstrauu. They are certainly big words. 


POWER OF DECISION 


Now, let me ask you this: Broadly speaking, you have the power 
of decision, no power of operation except over ARPA; is that right? 

Dr. York. That is right. 

Senator Sartronsrati. So that the power of operation or the opera- 
tion so far as you are concerned is a comparatively small amount of 
the $200 million, I think you said ? 

Dr. York. Of the total budget, $215 million is requested for ARPA; 
the remainder is for the military services. 


TOTAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FUNDS 


Senator Sarronsraty. Now, I had always thought that the figure 
that had been given to us was nearer six billion five for research and 
development as opposed to the five million six that you have here. 
Is that incorrect, say 1959 over 1960? 

Dr. Yorx. It does depend to some extent on what you count. This 
is the figure which we normally use, 5.6. There are certain military 
pay items not included here that could be charged to development. 
This also does not include those parts of military construction which 
are related to development. 

If you put all of those in I believe it comes to a little bit more 
than $6 billion. 

Senator Sarronsrau. Then, if we are asked a question on the floor 
of the Senate, how much is being put into research and development, 
the answer is nearer six billion five, if we include everything, rather 
than five billion six, which you use here ? 

Dr. York. I think it is probably closer to six than it is to six five. 
And I could supply that figure. 

Senator Satronsraty. I would appreciate it if you would supply 
that because the figures that you gave here are misleading—I won’t 
say misleading but they are different from the figures which cer- 
tainly have been in my memory from what we have been told in the 
past. 

Dr. York. These are consistent with the figures I used last year in 
my own testimony. The Comptroller may have used these figures but 
he may also have included in addition these military construction and 
military pay items which bring it up a little bit. 
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(The information referred to follows:) 


Research, development, test, and evaluation, Department of Defense, obligations 


[Millions of dollars] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 


1959 1960 1961 

**Research, development, test, and evaluation’’ appropriation_- 3, 543. 6 4, 268.3 3, 951. 5 
Development, test, and evaluation in ‘‘Procurement’’ appro- 

RESELL LL teh ckdeksdbaelhghbnotwakiahnadawudenbhneda 1, 600. 1 1, 547.4 1, 315.4 
Activities ee, research, development, test, and eval- 

uation in ‘‘ Military personnel’’ and ‘‘ Military construction”’ s 

INIT 5a cciasincsccomsiepininsires indigo a aceenlates ecmatanalaiabiaiinin ii 300. 7 330. 9 362. 3 

BU dnvcuncsonwatebtbdbaeudiodavapbbasdndcedabéh ddwewe 5, 444. 4 6, 146. 6 5, 629. 2 





PROJECT CONTRACTS 


Senator Sarronstatt. Now I have another question on the broad 
problem. You note on page 7 that 72 percent of the program 1s ac- 
complished by contract with industrial organizations. 

Dr. Yorx. Yes. 

Senator Sauronstauu. After the project is determined upon who 
signs the contract, the services? 

Dr. Yorx. The services plus the relatively small number signed 
by ARPA, yes. 

Senator SatronsTa.Li. Seven percent by educational and other non- 
profit institutions and 21 percent by the Federal Government installa- 
tions. Are those installations the installations that the Army has in 
Alabama? 

Dr. York. Yes, this includes things like Naval Ordnance Labora- 
tory, for example, it includes things like Cape Canaveral, for example. 


BASIC RESEARCH CONTRACTS 


Senator Sauronstauu. So that the basic research, a great part of 
the basic research is performed by industrial contractors ? 

Dr. Yor. Well, basic research as we define it, is largely performed 
by university contracts. These figures refer to the entire research, 
development, test, and evaluation program of which basic research is 
only a small part. 

Senator SauronstTatu. Basic research is only a small part ? 

Dr. Yorx. Yes, a very small part. 


B-58 PROCUREMENT 


Senator SatronstaLt. Now on page 8 of your statement, Dr. York, 
you said that the B-58 is the only other manned bomber currently 
under procurement. The aircraft is in the final stage of its test and 
evaluation program and will be entering operational service shortly. 

The Air Force told us yesterday that they were contemplating 
building 116 of those in 1961, in the 1961 program. Your statement 
seems to be a little bit at variance with that statement. 

Dr. Yorx. It is not meant to be. I think 116 is the total number 
of them they will have, including those to be bought in 1961. This 
statement is that at the present time test and evaluation is being 
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finished and they are planning on buying aircraft for use in the 
operational inventory. 

Senator SatronsTau. For instance, if we are asked the question or 
we make the statement on the floor of the Senate and we say that the 
B-58 is in the operational stage now or it is still in the development 
stage ? ; 

Dr. York. It is in the final evaluation. It certainly is not in the 
development phase. It is in the evaluation phase and will be in 
operational wings, I am not sure when, but before many months, 


OVERALL STRATEGIC OFFENSE ABILITY 


Senator SatronstaLuL. Now listening to you this morning, is it a 
fair inference from your point of view as the head scientific man in 
the Department of Defense, that our best defense is an overall stra- 
tegic offense as the best form of deterrent, as the most satisfactory 
and safest form or the most secure form of deterrent ? 

Dr. York. I think that is the general point of view and one to 
which I subscribe although we support research in all fields. 

Senator Cuavez. I would like to have the ability to go on the of- 
fensive if necessary. That is the best deterrent. 

Dr. Yorx. The ability to go on to the offense is what provides the 
deterrent. 

Senator SALTonsTaLL. That is what I meant, Mr. Chairman. It is 
a defensive deterrent because we assume we will not be the first one 
to attack. So our deterrent against attack is to be ready. 

Now we hear a lot about the so-called missile gap. As our technical 
and scientific leader, as you stressed in your statement, we have the 
overall deterrent of the B-52 and the POLARIS submarine and the 
aircraft carriers and all the others which provide our overall deterrent 
as opposed to our being behind at the present moment with the Rus- 
sians in the thrust power. Isn’t that correct? 

Dr. York. In order to be able to discuss whether or not you have a 
deterrent capability or a deterrent gap, you have to take all of the 
strategic weapons systems into account. 

Senator SatronstaLL. With those overall deterrent weapons you 
agree with Secretary Gates and others that today we are so strong 
that no nation will dare to attack us? 

Dr. Yorx. I believe that is correct ; yes. 

Senator SattronstaLy. What your job is is to try to keep that 
through research and development in the days to come ? 

Dr. York. Yes, largely with reference to the more distant future. 


SPACE CAPSULE DEVELOPMENT 


Senator SauronstaLL. Let me ask you one more question about 
missiles. You say, and it is generally said, that the Russians are 
ahead of us in the thrust power. Do you feel that we are equal or 
ahead of them in the technical development of capsules or whatever 
you call the instrument that goes up into space? 

Dr. York. Well, our space program is sufficiently different: from 
theirs that it is difficult to make a comparison, except in the most gen- 
eral terms to say that the situations are comparable. But from the 
military point of view, what we are interested in, are things like Midas 
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and Samos and we have no information about corresponding pro- 
grams in the Soviet Union. 

Senator SaLtronstaLL, But you are optimistic as to the success of the 
advancement of our program ¢ 

Dr. Yor. Yes. 

Senator SALToNSsTALL. So that, for instance, this recent satellite that 
we sent up, that radio and so on, is there anything that compares 
with that by tlie Soviet ? 

Dr. York. They have not done that particular experiment. On 
the other hand, I have no doubt they could. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So far as you know on that one experiment 
anyway we are ahead of anything that we know that they have? 

Dr. York. Yes, we have received signals back from much deeper 
in space than they have. 

Senator SALToNsTALL. So it is on that technical development where 
we can be optimistic ¢ 

Dr. York. On that particular application we have done better 
than they have. 

Senator Sanronstaty. What you are saying is, Dr. York, you are 
being cautious, you say you don’t know what. they have got, you do 
say that our programs are going ahead well ? 

Dr. Yorx. I don’t know precisely that they have but they have 
pretty good equipment in this field. I am cautious in getting too 
much pleasure out of some details with regard to—— 

Senator SauronstaLy. I have been very optimistic as a layman in 
feeling that while they have an advantage over us in the thrust power, 
that we are going ahead successfully and well on the technical de- 

velopments ? 

Dr. York. There is a great deal that can be done with this kind 
of thrust that we have available. 


B-58 PROGRAM 


Senator SaLtronstaLL. Now, Dr. York, may I correct one statement 
that I made to you? It is my understanding that B-58, there are 20 
of them in the 1960 program, 30 in the 1961 program ———— in 1962 
program, or a total of 116 excluding the 1962 program. 

They will be bought out of the money appropriated ? 

Dr. Yor. Yes, it is 116 total aircraft programed at the present 
time. 

Senator SatronstaLu. There will be 19 delivered in 1960 and 36 
delivered in 1961 ? 

Senator DworsHak. How many have been delivered already ? 

Dr. York. I don’t know how many. It. is a small number, though 
compared to 116. 

Senator DworsHak. Two or three? 

Dr. York. Perhaps at the present time. I am not sure, It is a 
very small number. 

Senator Satronsran.. On the basis of this information there have 
been five delivered so far in calendar year 1960. 

Dr. York. That would be delivered and accepted by the Air Force. 
There are a larger number than that produced and still in the hands 
of the contractor, but that is a small number compared to 1960. 

Senator Smirx. What time period did you refer to? 
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Senator SaLronstrauu. This year, through March 1960, according to 
these figures there will be five delivered and accepted. 

Senator Cuavez. Then one a month up to August. 

Senator Smrirn. As of right now there are five delivered this year, 
and that means that the tests have all been finished and it is opera- 
tional ? 

Dr. York. These aircraft are being used for operational evaluation. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Smith, there was a total of 31 delivered 
by January of 1960. 

Senator Sauronstauu. Let us correct the record on that, Dr. York, 
so there will be no mistake. 

As the chairman points out, there were accepted by January 1, 
1960, 31 B-58’s, and in addition to that in January, February, and 
March of 1960, there will be a total of 5 more. So by the end of 
March of this year there ought to be 36 airplanes. 

Senator Cnavez. Then you will have 1 in April, 1 in May, 1 in 
June, 1 in July, 2 in August, 2 in September, 2 in October, 2 in 
November, and 2 in December, making a total of 19 to be delivered 
in 1960. 

Senator Case. Was not that a B-58 that crashed the other day 

Dr. York. That was a B-57 which is not part of our principal 
bombing force. 

MULTIPLICITY OF RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Senator Sarronsraty. I have one more question, Dr. York. I 
have heard you say, and as you: mention in your statement, you have 
hundreds of research efforts underway, and the great responsibility 
you have is to. reduce these down into two or three or four or five. 

In other words, we are spending substantial amounts of money on 
a great many research efforts and your final responsibility is to make 
a decision as to which we should go ahead and spend more millions on. 
Is that your statement ? 

Dr. Yorr. Inpart. There are two different questions here, Senator. 
One of them is when to go from exploratory research or development 
into systems development. ‘That, very largely, falls into my area of 
responsibility, although on major projects I normally check with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

When it comes to the question of going from development into 
production, that is something on which I advise the Secretary of 
Defense, but on which I do not make the decision. 

For example, in connection with NIKE-ZEUS I talked with the 
Secretary of Defense with regard to the fact that from a technical 
point of view it has many problems that make it doubtful that it 
should go into production, but it is the Secretary’s decision based 
on that information and on the Joint Chiefs’ opinion with regard to 
the subject that affects a production decision. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF DECISION 


Senator Satronstati. In other words, you make the decision to 
go from the research into the development stage and whether you 
go from the development stage into the ultimate production stage, 
you advise the Secretary of Defense ? 

Dr. York. In rough terms, that. is correct ; yes. 
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Senator Satronstatu. I have in mind particularly the B-70. That 
is still in the research and development stage ? 

Dr. Yorr. Yes. 

Senator Sattronstauu. That is still your responsibility, so to speak ? 

Dr. York. Yes. 

Senator SatronsTaLty. You have not finally reached the decision as 
to whether to advise the Secretary of Defense to put that into the 
production stage ? 

Dr. York. A decision to go on a development basis rather than a 
combined development and production basis was made by the Secre- 
tary last November and that is the basis for the cutback in this 
program. 

Senator Sattronsratu. In other words, to go forward on develop- 
ment, not to give it up, but to go forward on development and not to 
go ae so fast that you would begin to get it into the production 
stage ¢ 

Dr. Yorx. That was the decision made last November, Senator. 

Senator Sarronstatu. Thank you. 


FUNDS FOR PROTOTYPES 


Senator Eiitenper. As I understand, that is the reason, Doctor, for 
providing the funds, for the two prototypes. You are going to 
evaluate them. 

Dr. York. Yes. 

Senator Exxenper. Before a final decision is made to go into 
production ? 

Dr. Yorx. That is the nature of the present program; yes, sir. 


PIONEER V SATELLITE 


Senator ELtenper. Dr. York, what has become of Pioneer V? We 
do not hear any more about it. How far away is it from the earth at 
this time ? 

Dr. York. It is going on toward 2 million miles sometime this 
weekend. 

Senator Extenper. As far as you know are we still hearing from 
it ? 

Dr. Yorr. As far as I know, we do. I have not checked on it for 
several days. 

Senator Extenper. Dr. York, as head of the Defense research and 
engineering, to what extent have you been able to save funds that 
otherwise would have been spent had your department not been 
created ? 

Dr. York. We do not look on it so much from the point of view of 
saving funds as from the point of view of spending and using the 
resources we have more effectively. We have done a number of 
things in this category. 

Senator ELLenperR. You have anticipated my next question because 
I notice that you are spending practically the same amount. Are 
we to understand that we are now getting more for our defense 
dollars? 

Dr. York. That is the objective, Senator. 
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Senator ELLenper. Can you give us an idea of savings in that re- 
gard then? I believe that if you reject a proposal made ‘by one of the 


services for a specific project, because you believe it will not work, then 
you have effected some saving ? 


SELECTION OF PROJECTS 


Dr. Yorx. I do not know how to answer the question precisely be- 
cause there are so many other things that are worth while, that what 
we have done is more in the nature of reorientation rather than in 
the nature of reduction. 

Senator ELLenver. Reorientation? What do you mean by that, 
selecting the proper ones ? 

Dr. York. Yes. We no longer have the opportunity of trying to 
make a selection between good “and bad projects. We have to choose 
between very good projects and just plain good projects, 

Senator ELLenper. It is an unending process. 

Dr. Yorx. I think it is unending. Research and development in 
connection with military problems is unending. 

Senator Ex,enper. I know, but we should not go into full-scale 
production until we are certain we will get full use from this pro- 
duction. 

Yesterday we were told that the B-52’s and B-58’s were suppl: inting 
the B-47’s. Now we are getting 70’s to supplant the 52’s and 58’s. 

Dr. York. We are not getting the B-70’s very soon, Senator. 

Senator Eirtenper. That is what I mean. I presume now you are 
working on something to take the place of the B—70 sooner or later. 
That is why I say the work seems to be unending. 

Dr. York. Yes, I am afraid that is just a fact of life, Senator. 

Senator ELLenper. Do you know if the enemy is doing as we are? 

Dr. York. What the enemy is doing is what ultimately prompts 
all of what we do in defense. 

Senator ELLtenper. To what extent are you advised on Soviet devel- 
opment programs ? 

Dr. York. I keep in very close touch with the status of the Soviet 
development programs. 


INTELLIGENCE INFORMATION 


Senator ELLenprer. What is the basis of your information? Intel- 
ligence from the armed services and CIA and who else? 

Dr. York. Both, both the CIA and the armed services. 

Senator ELtenper. Do yu find any conflict between the studies made 
by CIA and armed services ? 

Dr. York. There are occasional disagreements between them in de- 
tail, but there are no disagreements between them in general terms 
that make any real difference with regard to what our development 
programs are like. 

I deal with both of them simply because I know people in both 
of them and it depends on what question has arisen as to whom I 
think, I might best ask, not because of disagreement. 


51184—60—pt. 2 13 
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RUSSIAN SUBMARINES 


Senator ELtenper. In the submarine field, we have been led to be- 
lieve that the Russians had many more than we. And just recently I 
saw an article in one of our newspapers where the submarines that 
they are now building are more or less obsolete compared to ours. 

Dr. York. The very large number that they have is mostly com- 
posed of the type of submarine that is of an older variety. 

On the other hand, they have for several years been building more 
sophisticated submarines in smaller numbers. 

Senator ELLenper. Do you have any evidence that they are build- 
ing nuclear submarines? 

Dr. York. I am reasonably certain that they are building nuclear 
submarines. 

Senator Exienver. I know, you suppose that because we have them, 
but do you know whether or not they are? 

Dr. Yor. I believe that we have pretty good reason for saying this, 
that they are building nuclear submarines. 

Senator ELtenper. In answer to a question by Senator Case a while 
ago, you said that you felt that the Russians were building antimissile 
missiles. Do you know it for a fact, or do you just suppose they are ? 


RUSSIAN DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Dr. Yor. No, I don’t think there is a major—there is no program 
that I know of for installing anything like the NIKE-ZEUS in the 
Soviet. Union. 

I did say that they had a very substantial bomber defense, and that 
I believe is true. 

Senator ELLenper. You do not know then of any effort being made 
on their part to produce antimissile missiles ? 

Dr. York. To produce an antimissile missile ¢ 

Senator E,xtenper. That is what I am talking about. 

Dr. Yorx. No. 

Senator ELttenper. You do not know of any? 

Well, I have observed and I may be in error, and I hope I am, that 
a good deal of the things we are called upon to do are based upon 
suppositions. 

Dr. York. Undoubtedly, that is true in part. 

Senator Etrenper. That is why I say this thing can become unend- 
ing. I believe that much of what we do comes from our own war- 
gaming. 

Dr. York. I am sure that some arise that way. 

Senator Errenper. Do you not think that the major part arises that 
way? 

Dr. York. I don’t think the major part does, but an important part 
does, but even that part can be right. 

Senator Cuavez. And can we afford to take a chance? 

Senator Extenper. Senator, we have heard that throughout. The 
point I have been making is that if we continue spending ourselves 
to the point where we destroy our way of life our vast expenditures 
for defense will be in vain. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Smith. 
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FUTURE COURSE OF B—-70 DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Smirn. Dr. York, on the B—70, which you discussed on page 
10, you say: 

Within the next year we expect to have the facts available to make a decision 
on the future course of the B—-70 development. 

I was out a few minutes. I do not know that you gave us any indi- 
cation as to what facts are necessary or what all this depends on and 
why this could not be expedited. 

Dr. York. Senator, on rereading this sentence it is stated a little 
more precisely than it should have been. What I mean simply is that 
in a program there are two things that are going to be happening 
next year. We will have more information with regard to the B-70 
itself. 

Two years from now we will have still more. 

Perhaps more important is that ballistic missiles are just coming in 
as major components of our weapons force and 1 year from now, or 
2 years from now, we will have much more solidly in mind what role 
these are going to play in the future vis-a-vis aircraft and be in a 
better position | to make further decision with regard to the course of 
this development. 

There isn’t anything specific that is going to happen in, say, the 
next year that you can pin down here. 

Senator Smirn. My feeling about it has been that if there is going 
to be a need for something bigger and better and faster than the B-52, 
that we should expedite any action or any decisions necessary. 

I want to be quite sure that one of the reasons for the lag is the 
uncertainty as to the phasing in of the missiles with the manned 
bombers; is that correct ? 


RELATIVE ROLE OF AIRCRAFT AND BOMBER 


Dr. York. Yes, and uncertainty in everyone’s mind, in military 
chiefs’ minds, with regard to what is going to be the relative role of 
aircraft and bombers as we proceed into the future. 

The missiles are so new and there are enough uncertainties about 
them still, and the question is of such enormous importance that no 
one really knows just what the relative role of these two types of 
systems is. 

Senator Smiru. That is the reason for the time that you mention 
that is needed to come to these decisions. Do you have an idea that 
within a year we are going to have that information ? 

Dr. York. Well, we will know a lot more in a year, when we go 
through the budget process in the Department of Defense next fall, 
the B-70 question will be with us again and the question of how fast 
to go will be one of the major questions at issue. 

New decisions will be made with regard to going on as we were, 
stepping it up a little, or stepping it up a lot, and I cannot antic ipate 
any of those, but I know that it will be a major issue. 

Senator CHAVvez. They testified yesterday, the Air Force did, that 
if they had $290 million more they could accelerate the B—70. 

Dr. York. Yes, it could be accelerated. 
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Senator Smirn. But if they are not certain as to the need this is not 
the time to spend the $290 million. That is the other question that 
concerns the committee, I would say. 


B-58 TEST PROGRAM 


On the B—58’s Senator Saltonstall asked a number of questions that 
I had had in mind, but I have never been quite sure that the testing 
had ee brought to light all the imperfections. 

Dr. York. I don’t know whether it has or not, or whether there 
are not more to be discovered, but it has been a relatively thorough 
test program. 

Of course, it has uncovered imperfections which have been fixed or 
are in the process of being fixed. 

Senator Smirn. Is that usually the case after an item like this goes 
into operation ? 

Dr. York. I think it is correct to say it is usually the case; it is not 
always the case, but this has been a typical program. 

Senator Smirn. It has not developed more bugs, as we say, than the 
average item. 

Dr. York. Certainly not strikingly more than in most other cases, 
There have been better programs. But this is a fairly typical case. 

Senator Smirn. As I think about the testimony which has been 
given us from time to time during the past months, or perhaps 2 years, 
it seems to me there has been more conflicting testimony on the B-58’s 
than any other item that I have had to deal w ith. Tt just seems that we 
do not get going quite as fast as we should if the need is there. 

Dr. York. There have also been arguments which fall outside the 
development field with regard to procurement and the relative role of 
this airplane as compared with others. 

This is the only one that has a supersonic capability and, of course, 
this is only a dash capability. 

It does not have as long a range as the B-52. 

The B-52 will be fitted out with HOUND DOGS this year and later 
with air-launched ballistic missiles. 

The question of what is important to have in the inventory is a diffi- 
cult one for the operational people. 

From the engineering point of view, the B-58 has been a typical pro- 
gram. It has had its problems, but they either have been solved or are 
in the process of being solved. 


COMPARISON OF B-58 AND B-70 


Senator Smiru. Would you feel that anything could be done in 
making changes in the B-52 that would make the B-58 or the B-70 
unnecessary 

Dr. York. There are things that can be done to the B-52 to make it 
better than it now is. And this is again an operational question. You 
will never be able to make the B-52 do precisely what the B-70 would 
do. 

The B-70 is a mach 3 bomber and the B-52 is below mach 1. So 
that the B-52, for example, will never be able to get from here to there 
as fast as the B-70. 
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As far as penetration is concerned, the B-70 being faster has an 
advantage from that point of view. The B-52, however, can be fitted 
with all sorts of electronic countermeasure devices and furthermore 
can be fitted with these missiles which can go on ahead which reduce 
the depth at least to which it must penetrate. 

They are both strategic bombers and they both carry a very large 
punch. They both have a very good capability for penetrating, they 
both have very long range. 

The B-70, however, because of its greater speed probably will do a 
better job on all these scores as the potential enemy defenses get more 
sophisticated in the future. 

Senator Smiru. The fact that we have a B-52 in production, if we 
could make the little changes 

Dr. York. This is one of the reasons that we feel that it is a reason- 
able thing to do, to cut back on the B-70 development program and 
stretch out the development phase. 

The B—52 is so good and is here and can be improved through the 
use of additional weapons systems that there is no crash urgency to 
get the B-70. 

On the other hand, sometime we certainly are going to need a better 
bomber than the B—52 so that we feel we must have a development pro- 
gram in this direction even though we do not feel it has to be on a 
crash basis. 

Senator Smirxa. Thank you very much, Dr. York. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Dworshak. 





NUCLEAR-POWERED AIRCRAFT 


Senator Dworsnaxk. Dr. York, on page 11 of your statement, you 
said : 

Work continues on the nuclear powered aircraft (ANP) under the joint spon- 
sorship of the Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy Commission. 


Then you point out that: 


A nuclear powered bomber with suitable operational characteristics probably 
lies beyond 1970.” 

Do you realize that is a decade away ? 

Dr. Yorx. Yes. Now, I want to point out something here, talking 
really about an operational system. This is not the time scale at which 
you could have an aircraft, but this is the time which you could have an 
operational system carrying out an important mission. 

Senator DworsHakx. Have we not spent over a billion dollars al- 
ready on the development of ANP? 

Dr. Yor«. Just about. 

Senator Dworsuak. And we have been told in the past that it would 
be probably 1964, 1965, when we could expect nuclear powered planes 
to be in the air? 

Dr. York. Well, 1964, 1965 





1965 probably—is about the time when 


an airplane might be in the air, but from the time you get a first air- 
plane, something which is as new and novel as these are, until the 
time you get something that is a useful contribution to the operational 
force, 5 years is not a long estimate. 

Senator DworsHak. I want to reiterate I have been an ardent sup- 
porter of the ANP program particularly because I am a member of 
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the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy and have watched that de- 
velopment with keen interest. 

However, as we visualize the development of the B-70 bomber with 
supersonic speed upward of 2,000 miles—which is correct, is it not? 

Dr. Yorx. Yes. 

Senator Dworsuak. Then I wonder sometimes for what reason do 
we have to put a nuclear powerplant in a supersonic bomber or any 
other plane. 

Dr. Yorx. The nuclear power gives potential advantages, a po- 
tential breakthrough with regard ‘to range and endurance. It will 
not contribute to speed. 

In fact, certainly assuming the best it probably at any given point 
in development will be somewhat slower than the best you could do 
otherwise. 

However, in aircraft since 1903, people have always wanted more 
range, more speed, more payload carrying ‘apability, more altitude, 
and so forth. 

Now, the nuclear power relates to the longer range aspect. 

Senator DworsHak. Could you send the B—70 or any other plane 
to the moon with a nuclear powerplant ? 

Dr. Yorx. No, but it would enable it to stay in the air for a much 
longer time and go to a greater distance. 


TOTAL FUNDS FOR ANP PROGRAM 


Senator DworsHak. How much money, if it is not classified, is in 
the budget to continue ANP? 

Dr. York. I believe the total in the Department of Defense and 
the Atomic Energy Commission is about $150 million. 

It may bea little bit less than that. 

Senator DworsHak. Is this research and development on ANP be- 
ing slowed down perceptibly in the last year or two, or has it been 
carried on at its normal rate? 

Dr. Yorx. That is a complicated question. Let me say that first 
off, it has not been speeded up in the way that some of its proponents 
have suggested, but the $150 million level is about constant. 

There may have been some points in the past when there was more, 
but it has been about level for several years. 

There has been a change within the program, to increase emphasis 
on the direct. cycle and to lessen the emphasis on the indirect cycle. 


OVERALL OBJECTIVE 


Senator Dworsnax. There is no change in the overall objective to 
perfect a nuclear power plane so far as you know? 

Dr. Yors. No change in the overall objective. Some changes in 
the details, though, of what the specific goals of the project are in 
the short run. 

Senator DworsHak. The long range goal is to put a nuclear power- 
plant in a bomber or plane, it could be a commercial plane for that 
matter ? 

But that appears to be just as feasible as it was, what 5 or 6 years 
ago when the ANP project was initiated ? 

Dr. York. Just as feasible and no more feasible, but just as feasible. 
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Senator DworsHax. What progress have we made in the last 5 or 
6 years? Has it been encouraging or discouraging ? 

Dr. York. We have made progress, but we have also learned more 
about some of the problems. 

I think that probably the degree of optimism and pessimism is about 
the same today as it was 5 years ago. 

Nevertheless, considerable progress has been made. 

Senator Dworsnak. I realize it involves a very difficult scientific 
and engineering development, probably beyond my own comprehen- 
sion, but it seems to me that when you look ahead a whole decade this 
entire concept of weaponry and missiles could change so radically that 
maybe we would not be interested in ANP at all. 


FUTURE ROLE OF AIRCRAFT 


Dr. York. That could be. On the other hand, the most likely situ- 
ation 10 years from now is that aircraft will still play an important 
role and that people who will want aircraft will still want higher 
speed, longer range, greater payload carrying capability, and higher 
altitude and this is related to one of those problems. 

Senator Dworsuax. For both military and peacetime use? 

Dr. York. Yes. Iam sure that airplanes will still be with us and 
still be very important 10 years from now. 

It is true, as you say, that trying to look beyond 10 years, you can- 
not develop a very firm view as to how precisely you would use it or 
what the aircraft will look like. 

Senator Dworsuak. But it is still a firm policy and with funds in 
this budget you are proceeding to carry on as rapidly at it seems de- 
sirable ? 

Dr. York. Yes. The funds are about the same as they were in 
1960, and about the same as they were in 1959. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Case? 


EMERGENCY FUNDS AND TRANSFER AUTHORITY 


Senator Case. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I notice that at the conclusion of your statement, Dr. York, you re- 
ferred to $150 million in emergency funds and $150 million transfer 
authority. 

Dr. Yor. Yes. 

Senator Case. That is over and above your budget request ? 

Dr. York. That is included in the budget request. 

Senator Case. It is included in the total budget request, but it is 
over and above the budget request as it is interpreted for the scientific 
program ? 

Dr. York. No, it is in the research, development, test and evalua- 
tion budget as a line item. 

Senator Case. It is asa line item? 

Dr. York. Yes, that is right. 

Senator Casr. So that if we were to summarize the total figure 
that you are asking for, you are asking for the specified items, plus 
$300 million. 
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Dr. Yorx. No, I am sorry, plus $150 million. The emergency fund 
is the only item that is in as a specified amount of new obligational 
authority. The $150 million transfer authority is used during the 
course of the year when one finds programs that at the time the 
budget was prepared look to be correct, but it turns out that for 
one reason or another they are no longer necessary or they are no 
longer as important as something else. 

So this is a request for a continuation in the authority to transfer 
money from one appropriation to another; in fact, to research, devel- 
opment, test and evaluation from other appropr lations. 

Senator Casr. The other day in the Preparedness Committee, the 
Space Committee joint hearing, figures were presented by Mr. Weisel, 
the counsel for the committee, in which he had in one column the 
figures of budget requests for a period of years from 1955 to the 
present, I think. 

In an adjoining or parallel column he had the figures of what actu- 
ally was the expenditure commitment for that year. 

The second column obviously was the column that showed larger 
figures than the first column. 

The point he sought to make was that there had been a failure 
to evaluate or estimate the needs properly as shown by the first column 
and that the changes that occurred were reflected in the second 
column. 

But under your presentation here it would occur to me that the 
second figure for 1961 could be $150 million more than the first column 
and be encompassed by your transfer authority; is that correct? 

Dr. York. The total for research, development, test. and evaluation 
could in fact be $300 million more than the total number of items 
which are presently specified. 

Of that $300 million, $150 million would be in this emergency 
fund which is already listed as just a blank item. 

The other $140 million could be by transfer from other appropria- 
tions into the research, development, test and evaluation appropria- 
tion, so that. the total amount spent on research, development, test 
and evaluation could be $300 million more than the total amount now 
accounted for. 

Senator Case. I wish, if you would, have somebody in your staff 
contact the clerk of the Space Committee and look up these two 
columns of figures and find out to what extent the augmentation 
in the programed expenditure that exceeded the other is encompassed 
by the transfer authority and the emergency authority which had been 
granted in those respective appropriation bills. 

Dr. Yor. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The data reflected in the table referred to by Senator Case covers more than 
research, development, test and evaluation costs of IRBM and ICBM programs. 
The data cover the cost of bringing these missile systems to operational status 
plus the costs of procuring missiles and related equipment for operational pur- 
poses. These data include all procurement, construction and research and 
development costs directly associated with missile programs. 

Following is a summary of emergency fund and transfer authority alloca- 


tions by fiscal year for IRBM and ICBM programs included in the “current 
program” column in the table referred to by Senator Case. 
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IRBM and ICBM programs augmented by emergency fund and transfer authority 








funds 
Fiscal year Emergency | Transfer Total 
fund authority 
Spee Rie tonne tt RENEE AA EO jee 
a aa a a as ccd wh enon nc hol ad Part 0 0} 0 
Aaa gE NO ee te ee 0 | $30, 900, 000 $30, 900, 000 
POP Sissi e con. an sada eset sdeneee tees Beapans 0 | 13,000,000 | — 13, 000, 000 
ie ccd con cal doo pioclaene acumen _....----| $35,000,000 | 21,813,000 | 56, 813, 000 
Saale cha accel ante tain ocean Ee coc caaneteece 0} 15,000,000 | 15, 000, 000 
1960 (as of March 29, POs a fa So di4. Cass Si. 52 er bs oe 0 | 0 |} 0 
Wet AS AI ee ek Se | 35, 000,000 | 80,713,000 | 115, 713, 000 
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FUNCTION OF EMERGENCY FUND 


Senator Casr. That is, it seems to me that here you are saying we 
expect during the year it may be some breakthroughs, there may be 
some developments, and we cannot predict a year in advance just 
where we may find this progress. 

Dr. Yor. Actually, more than two years in advance. 

Senator Casr. Yes. We are saying to you now we would like to be 
able to take advantage of them so that we are asking if we find some- 
thing that ought to be dropped we can drop it and use the money under 
this transfer ‘authority for one of the projects which develops higher 
priority or if some emergency arises we can use the $150 million again 
to meet some new picture. 

Dr. York. That is what we are asking. 

Senator Casr. I think that would be a most useful figure. 


TITAN PROGRAM 


Now, I want to ask a question about TITAN. You referred to 
TITAN which had a recent series of failures which you noted was 
broken by its latest successful full range test roughly 5 weeks ago. 

Mr. York. I interpolated a second one within the last couple of 
days. 

Senator CHavez. The day before yesterday. 

Senator Case. I think I read at the time that made 7 out of 11 
successful tests from the standpoint of what was sought to be tested. 

Dr. York. That is probably correct. 

With these latest tests the test record in terms of successes in view 
of the total number of missiles which have been fired, actually TITAN 
is one of our best missile programs. 

If you look at it in terms of time s ‘ale, though, it did leave for : 
period of about 6 months something to be desired. 

Senator Case. I think we recognize that, but on the basis of the 
way in which it is scoring now are you convinced that the TITAN 
program should be pursued or should be dropped 

Dr. York. Should be pursued. I felt that also when it was doing 
rather poorly. I feel more so now. 


LOAD CAPABILITY OF B-70 


Senator Case. Going back to the B-70 and the manned bomber prob- 
lem for a moment, w ould the B-70 if developed and put into produc- 
tion have a capability for carrying a conventional warhead as well 
as a nuclear warhead ? 
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Dr. Yorx. Well, it could, yes. Its total load carrying capability 
is quite large. It depends on exactly what range you have in mind 
onl so on. 

It could carry a conventional payload. For its intended use as a 
strategic weapon in intercontinental warfare that is not a very likely 
use. 

In other words, high explosives are more likely to be used in con- 
nection with tactical warfare and the B-70 could have a role in 
tactical warfare, but that is not the main role we conceive for it. 

Senator Casz. I understand that is not the main role. I want to 
ask another question related to this, though. 


USE FOR AIRLIFT 


Is there any possibility that it could be used for a very strategic 
operational airlift under certain circumstances? 

Dr. Yor. This type of airplane probably could be used for that 
purpose. It would have to be modified somewhat from the bomber 
form. 

Senator Casr. The reason I ask that question is that it is conceivable 
to me that we might arrive at a position in world politics where the 
use of nuclear weapons might be outlawed, might be put under a ban, 
might be suspended for various reasons. 


POLICY INVOLVED IN KOREAN WAR 


In the Korean war we did not even use the strategic bomber for 
strategic bombing using conventional weapons. We permitted the 
lone supply route of the Red Chinese troops to operate day and night 
and not be attacked behind the Yalu River. 

I am not going to go into the reasons why, it might have been pres- 
sure of the allies, or it might have been other reasons. 

In any event, we did not use the punch we had at that time. 

Assuming that conceivably, for some reason, which we might now en- 
visage or which we might not now envisage, we did get into a state 
where we felt an obligation to engage in some sort of police action 
at a considerable distance. 

All that we put into ICBM’s is tied up so to speak, or frozen. 
What we put into a manned bomber might be useful. 

That is one thought that I have had with respect to the develop- 
ment of B-70 which is in addition to the points of flexibility, recall! 
capability, and so forth, that you mention here. 


FLEXIBILITY POINT 


Dr. York. It really is part of the flexibility point. The manned 
bomber does have flexibility in this direction for transporting other 
things than thermonuclear weapons that the ballistic missiles don’t 
have. 

Senator Casr. Would the B-70 have that capability ? 

Dr. Yorx. It might, yes. 

Senator Casr. It might be sending a man to do a boy’s job in some 
instances, yes, it could do it, if you had it. 

Dr. York. Yes, it would be required to have modifications for such 
logistical use but those modifications could be had, Senator. 
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SKYBOLT MISSILE 


Senator Case. In discussing the HOUND DOG and SKYBOLT 
matter I was very much interested in your sentence that the SKY- 
BOLT would be virtually immune to interception and would have 
double the range of the HOUND DOG. 

Dr. Yorx. Yes. 

Senator Case. Isthe range of the HOUND DOG classified ? 

Dr. York. I don’t know whether it is, or not, but for purposes of 
this discussion it is not, it is about 500 miles. 

Senator Case. Then the SK YBOLT would have about a thousand- 
mile range ? 

Dr. Yorn. Yes. 

Senator Casr. And be virtually immune to interception ? 

Dr. Yor. Yes. 

The point is that the SKYBOLT is a ballistic missile. The 
HOUND DOG is an unmanned airplane. The SKYBOLT has a 
smaller radar cross section, but the important thing is that it travels 
at about ——— whereas the HOUND DOG isa little over ——— 

Senator Casr. Would either the B-52 or the B-70 be capable of 
handling SK YBOLT as well as HOUND DOG? 

Dr. Yc ork. As they are both designed, the B-70 and the SKY BOLT, 
they are not strictly compatible, but a variation of the SKYBOLT 
could be used with B-70. 

It is planned to carry the SK YBOLT externally in the B-52. It 
would be difficult to do that in a mach 3 aircraft. 

It would result in degradation. But a SK YBOLT type of missile 
could no doubt be built for the B-70. 

It would not be the SK YBOLT that is now being built and it is not 
really important that it should be because the time scales are sufficient- 
ly different on these two. 

Senator Case. Now, I want to relate this to possibly another ap- 
plication and I am doing a little speculative thinking here. 


DISPERSAL PROBLEM 


When the original dispersal program was advanced for the big 
bomber I thought that was a logical thing to do and I thought dis- 
persal meant what is suggested to a layman by dispersal, that there 
would be a minimum of the B-52’s or the big bomber, whatever 
the class might be at a given time, on any given ‘base, that we would 
develop satellite fields where they could be parked and truly dispersed. 

Actually, we have seen a concentration of the bombers develop on 
certain bases. Because of that we have the possible vulnerability 
which has given rise to proposals for a continuous air alert so that 
these concentrations of the big bombers could be taken by surprise. 

In view of what you say here, about the possibility of developing 
a missile such as SK YBOLT that would be virtually immune to inter- 
ception with a speed such as you have indicated, and with a range 
of a thousand miles, why would it not be more economical and w hy 
would it not produce more flexibility if we were to develop some 
landing strips so that the B-52 is truly dispersed rather than kept 
in one “spot Vike ducks on a pond? 

Dr. Yor. That is basically an operational problem so that I can’t 
really give the answer to your question. 
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From a purely technical point of view, it is feasible to disperse, 
but the Air Force commanders involved have their operational 
reasons for doing it the way they are doing it. I cannot answer the 
question. 

Senator Casr. I readily can see why you would not want to re- 
produce all the service facilities and maintenance facilities that you 
have at an airbase at every possible landing strip, but if you have 
15 B-52’s concentrated on a base and there they present a target 
which is in General Power’s present thinking an undesirable target, 
and he would like to have them on an alert, why would he not be in 
a better position if he had five times as many landing strips as he 
now has and could park three of those B-52’s on each one and then 
bring them into the home base for operation and maintenance. 

Dr. York. Senator Case, I have asked the same question myself 
of the Air Force. I must admit I don’t quite understand their answer, 
but their answer is that this form of dispersal does not seem to be 
the right approach to the problem at this time. I really cannot ex- 
plain it. My own thinking has proceeded along the same lines. 

Senator Casr. I say to the chairman of the committee I have given 
this some thought and I think that you could take the State of New 
Mexico or the State of South Dakota, or any other State where you 
have an airbase, and if you had five times as many fields and cut 
down the number of planes on one field—I do not mean developing the 
full housing or housekeeping facilities, I means simply to have a strip 
there so that you would have that many alternate landing sites, that 
many more targets—a missile attack would have to have five times 
as many missiles and five times as many complications and so forth. 

Senator Cuavez. I was also under the same impression as you 
concerning dispersal. 

Senator Casr. Yes. 

Dr. Yorx. Sir, I don’t know the answer to that question. 

Senator Case. I am encouraged a little bit to find that Dr. York 
asked the same question anyway. 

Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Doctor, I want to congratulate you. You answer 
our questions yourself without bringing in three or four generals and 
admirals. You seem to know your subject. 

Thank you very much. 

Dr. Yorx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. The committee will stand in recess until tomorrow 
morning. 

(Thereupon at 12:15 p.m., Thursday, March 24, 1960, the subcom- 
mittee was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a.m., Friday, March 25, 1960.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 25, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


W ashington, DC. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 1224, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 


Present: Senators Chavez, Ellender, Stennis, Pastore, Saltonstall, 
and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE 


ARMY 


RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND EVALUATION 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. ROBERT J. WOOD, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT; ACCOMPANIED BY MAJ. GEN. 
DAVID W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET OFFICE, COMP- 
TROLLER OF THE ARMY, BRIG. GEN. WILLIAM J. ELY, DIRECTOR 
OF ARMY RESEARCH, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT, AND BRIG. GEN. L. J. LINCOLN, DIRECTOR OF 
PLANS AND MATERIEL, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF 























Program and financing 

| 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 

Program by activities: | 

Yirect obligations: 
yt Se IN Sh od ee aon ceuacwmncameswasic | $123, 320,342 | $159,107,000 | $150, 993, 000 
2. Aircraft and related ae 54, 484, 996 36, 274, 000 36, 618, 000 
3. Missiles and related equipment. ..........-...-_.. 423, 184, 926 495, 507, 000 493, 808, 000 
5, Ships and small craft and related equipment - on 2, 355, 101 916, 000 150, 000 
6. Ordnance, combat vehicles, and related equipment. 118, 907, 302 108, 711, 000 88, 589, 000 
7. Gther equipment. enscawse} aka aee 204, 703, 000 187, 215, 000 
8. Programwide ms: anagement ‘and support. cmanaiaswak, 87,026,790 | 96, 157, 000 Bs 84, 127, 000 
Total direct obligations. ............--.....__- _-|1, 021, 524, 232 11, 101, 375, 000 ‘1, O41, 500, 000 

Reimbursable obligations: | 7 7 

Ry, SI lid nd a. os ane bindn wadeisieersnitiiheikate | 496, 000 3, 326, 000 3, 553, 000 
2. Aircraft and related equipment thinnest opt eeaieaeienais 2, 000 2, 000 2 , 000 
3. Missiles and related equipment | 67, 258, 446 5, 415, 000 2, 149, 000 
6. Ordnance, combat vehicles, and rel: ated equipment | 247, 000 208, 000 208, 000 
Fi Me OIE Sed tescicn dda ckducnccnadaeeses 1, 019, 000 1, 221, 000 1, 191, 000 
8. Programwide management ONG SGPC. 6s. cccnenus 232, 000 250, 000 315, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations..................- | 69, 254, 446 10, 422, 000 7, 418, 000 
gO Ee ae ee 1, 090, 778, 678 11, 111, 797,000 | 1,048, 918, 000 
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Program and financing—Continued 


Financing: 


Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts 


Unobligated balance brought forward_- 
Unobligated balance transferred from “Procurement of 


equipment and missiles, 


Army” 


(73 Stat. 376) - 


Advances and reimbursements from— 


Other accounts- 


Non-Federal sources (5 U.S C. NII a ccsesanen 
Unobligated balance carried forward 


New obligational authority... .. 


New obligational authority: 


OEE J Ae ketal scuttled nnescanccediauewnive —s 


Transferred from— 


“Emergency fund, Department of Defense’’ ( 


oy oe ae 


*Salaries and expenses, 


Agency, Department of Defense”’ 
and development,’ 
Aeronautics and Space Administration (72 Stat. 433) _- 


Transferred to ‘‘Research 


Appropriation (adjusted)... ......6..4-ccecucucccencnn 561, 





ARMY 


Total number of permanent positions 


(72 Stat. 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions. .---- 


Average number of all employees 


Number of employees at end of year 


Average GS grade and salary - ---- 


Average salary of ungraded positions 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Positions 
Other personal services 


Total personal service obligations 


Direct obligations: 


01 Personal services__._--- dohad 


02 Travel-- 
03 T ransport: ition of things 
04 Communication services 


; other than perm: anent. 


05 Rents and utility services__- 
06 Printing and reproduction_ 


07 Other contractual services 


Services performed by other agencies-__..-- 


08 Supplies and materials-_-_- 
09 Equipment 
10 Lands and structures 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. .- 


13. Refunds, awards, ¢ 
15 Taxes and assessments_. 


Total direct obligations. 
Reimbursable obligations: 


01 Personal services.......-.- 
02 Travel...... 


03 Transports ation of things ds 


04 Communication services --- 


05 Rents and utility services_-___- 
07 Other contractual services. - - - 


08 Supplies and materials_-_--- 
09 Equipment. 
11 Grants, subsidies, 


‘and contributions_.....-.-- 


Total reimbursable obligations_- 


Total, Army-. 


1956 actual 


—$409,834,947 


55, 180, 525 


—61, 349, 432 
—S85, 014 
57, 441, 990 


2 Stat. 


43, 004, 000 


Adv anced Research P rojects 
Sees abe 
P National 


15, 500, 000 | - 


— 4, 078, 250 


770, 750 j1, 


Object classification 


1959 actual 


17, 107 
32 
914 
, 747 


a 


9.0 $7,127 
. 409 


| 
- 


$104, 900, 881 
154, 480 
6, 104, 052 


111, 159, 413 


1957 estimate 


$27 


561, 770, 750 }1, 


507, 345, 000 [1, 


1960 estimate 


323 1, 


1961 


1958 estimate 


, 490, 000 
441, 990 


— $29, 9: 21, , 990 





“ae « 


— 10, 000, 000 


—10, 366, 900 —7, 
— 56, 000 
29, 921, 990 


360, 000 
— 58, 000 
30, 121, 990 


700, 000 


036, 365, 000 “1, 041, 


035, 715, 000 | 1, 041, 700, 000 


650, 000 


036, 365, 000 « 041, 700, 000 


1961 estimate 


13, 989 13, 994 

31 31 

13, 183 13, 196 

13, 983 14, 013 

8.8 $7,080 | 8.8 $7, 089 
$5, 415 $5, 415 

$84, 520, 092 $85, 181, 952 
155, 877 159, 311 


4, 613, 031 4, 031, 737 


89, 289, 000 89, 


373, 000 

99, 020, 283 88, 473, 000 88, 557, 000 

6, 456, 133 5, 032, 000 5, 100, 000 

13, 193, 466 14, 726, 000 13, 848, 000 
440,176 491, 000 462, 000 

3, 485, 636 3, 890, 000 3, 658, 000 

142, 704 159, 000 150, 000 

499, 305, 329 546, 576, 200 515, 157, 300 

46, 772, 000 52, 206, 236 49, 093, 400 

3 163, 845, 564 182, 884, 200 171, 975, 300 
161, 151, 727 179, 878, 000 169, 148, 000 

18, 264, 345 20, 387, 000 19, 170, 000 

“ 4, 553, 565 5, 083, 000 4, 780, 000 
192, 979 215, 000 203, 000 

164, 970 184, 000 173, 000 

1, 016, 988, 877 }1, 100, 184, 636 | 1, 041, 175, 000 

12, 139, 130 816, 000 816, 000 

415, 527 28, 000 28, 000 

‘ 1, 815 200 200 
13, 851 1, 600 1, 600 

62, 329 7, 000 7, 000 

52, 819, 725 9, 162, 000 6, 158, 000 

3, 739, 740 400, 000 400, 000 

48, 478 5, 600 5. 600 

‘ 13, 851 1, 600 1, 600 
69, 254, 446 10, 422, 000 418, 000 

...}1, 086, 243, 110, 606, 636 | 1, 048, 893, 000 
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1956 actual 


1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 








ALLOCATION ACCOUNTS 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions...................-- 
Average number of all employees_-__---.--------- ihe sickehtic ghileesh 
Number of employees at end of year.._......-..--- er etre “ 








Average GS grade and salary 











01 Personal services: 


Fr ONS TN i in otlnicsinisnnncacnupbabamaman $70, 116 WR CieBkccastnade 
Positions other than permanent- Shame aeesdenie © GOS fda ss ccd han cBeaccucsauandes 

GP OSOTIEE CIE VOOR a ook oie deen wc cccnsen acces CO thn aneepieaidenameces aes 

Total personal services..........-.-- lah datinc es seachscaleied 77, 014 SOD Pid thoes 
i a oe ea UE so acc sdiptaditiie dale daa 
03 Transportation of things.___..__- eed iaattnncddbemiees 1 lela sc vk Sede oR oped eklhanes Saale 
04 Communication services___.........-.-.----- wévewh dnabia | ee. ee TE” 
@7 Other contractual services. -_............................. 3, 633, 584 1, 126, 417 $25, 000 
ee ER ee een ee eee en ee SOOO. addin ced candndséac i becetees 
09 Equipment___....---.- tsa imatiadiacs aa a ie ei Na Fi CRUD icc wscstites « ciciinde Sk Be ec ine aemainatial 
10 Lands and structures -___- -dlduiltacak tate edad 813, 741 ok Ot Pee 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions intial ccdaniteateae UE DiincAhnhi kb Seiiltehe eid ada aall 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities._.........__- 7 10 i haan ae 
Re a ers ee eee es ee ee ee ebced We ihe tt idh + pte enddda ed 
Total, allocation accounts--_- sida 4, 535, 355 1, 190, 364 25, 000 


UNE DEMON iis. ceicakenicenécatames 


1, 090, 778, 678 }1, 111, 797, 000 | 1, 048, 918, 000 


Obligations are distributed as follows: 


a I _......--]1, 086, 243, 323 }1, 110, 606, 636 | 1, 048, 893, 000 
Navy- audaenanboubeLacaonel Yges 961 5, 000 


Atomic Energy Cor nm ission eats 5 4,444, 554 1, 185, 079 25, 000 
Federal Aviation Agency wee 5 eherecudiicialt hisen meet : iy GEE 1s + 6scsadengud anna 
Veterans’ Administration .__.......__.- ee ae aki 9, 402 Sess. kc ae 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. The subcommittee will please be in order. 

General Wood, we are glad you are here. 

General Woop. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

As you know, I am Maj. Gen. Robert J. Wood, Deputy Chief of Re- 
search and Development for the Department of the Army. It is an 
honor and privilege to appear before you again this year for the third 
year to discuss the Army research and development program. Last 
year I described a number of new concepts and projects. Today, I 
shall give you a status report on many of those projects as well as de- 
scribe some new items. 

I shall use slides throughout the presention and at its conclusion I 
shall show you a film which illustrates some of the items which have 
been discussed. 


Research, development, test and evaluation appropriations, Army 


Millions 
Fiscal year: of dollars 
DO ch i ch SS SS a a a Some cane a eee anc *1,101.4 
BPO deo ee) Se ue i eh hea ee ee ee 1,041.5 

1 See the following: : 
Millions 
een OUD Ear UO aa sig a ring as es een gai en $1, 035. 7 
Allocation from fiscal year 1959 DOD emergency funds________-------~ .6 
Allocation from fiscal year 1960 DOD emergency funds____-_--~---_------ 0.7 
Wyecas Your Teue CRITFOVEr Pamtle 1.3. be peated dente an 7.9 
CSOMIDGFATIVG GUGRINORs Jac cin cet nk oe a nenbilée eee aha 27.5 
ORG niin dcccieccbuaesic pended poeta eee dk eee 1,101.4 
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“RESEAROH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND EVALUATION” APPROPRIATIONS, ARMY 


This slide shows the dollar level of the fiscal year 1961 R. & D. ap- 
propriation as compared with fiscal year 1960. The fiscal year 1961 
appropriation of $1,041 million represents approximately 11 percent 
of the total Army budget. It is $60 million less than the fiscal year 
1960 direct obligation program of $1,101 million. 

For “Research, development, test, and evaluation, Army,” the Con- 
gress appropriated $1,036 million new obligation authority in fiscal 
year 1960. This chart shows increases totaling $65 million which re- 
sult in the $1,101 million direct obligations for fiscal year 1960. 

These increases are— 

$19.6 million from fiscal 1959 DOD emergency funds made available 
on June 30, 1959, and which will be obligated in fiscal year 1960; 

$0.7 million from fiscal 1960 DOD emergency funds for the upper 
atmosphere rocket research facility at Fort Churchill, Canada; 

$17.9 million fiscal 1959 carryover funds planned for obligation in 
fiscal 1960—$12.6 million of this is for DOD agencies carried in the 
Army budget and $5.3 million is for Army Activities—and 

$27.5 million represents a comparative transfer in funds from other 
appropriations due to transfers of functions in fiscal year 1961 from 
other appropriations. 


R.D.T. & E. budget programs 
{Millions of dollars] 





Budget program | Fiseal year Fiscal year 
1960 | 1961 

a Nl hh il iced ees alll 118. 4 | 119. 5 
Aircraft_.....- a eae ed ata a eacdiead cam ebe * 36. 3 36. 6 
tke itccabeoses RnR te asmeet SPU S0LE ibd Fe pdbbs abet 495. 5 493. 8 
Ships-- ; . . 9 .2 
Ordnance and combat vehicles... ...........---- hk: atid banen adalah hal 108. 7 88. 6 
ie rel 1 da ceeakch oadncdepmpies bees awebe cies uh sek 171.5 154. 9 
a. ee rer pecer see: tS anos 96.2 84.1 

I eh aed twain vns dhe ah sy abi 1,027.5 977.7 

ER Rie ok bidshan Rat Acd chbeddn dobd desihgtnick ode cwiedkd bboaweles 73.9 63.8 
Nee ene pac gdeuaaiaecesheribsaweccdacddavemectidile | 1,101.4 1,041.5 





BUDGET PROGRAMS 


General Woop. This slide shows the direct obligation funding levels 
of the budget programs in the R.D.T. & E. appropriation for fiscal 
years 1960 and 1961. The military sciences, aircraft, and missiles pro- 
grams remain essentially at a constant level while funding for other 
programs is reduced in fiscal year 1961. 

I shall discuss the progress, funding, and the details of each of these 
budget programs and significant projects therein. 

First, the military sciences program is funded at essentially the same 
level as in fiscal year 1960—S119 million. This program includes all 
of the Army’s basic and most of the applied research. In addition 
there is supporting research associated with particular development 
projects which is provided for in the programs for those projects and 
represents an additional effort in research above the $119 million 
figure estimated at about $43 million. 
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Although the overall funding level of the military sciences program 
in fiscal year 1961 is much the same as last year, some changes in 
emphasis will take place within the program. 


Military sciences program funding 


[Millions of dollars] 


————E — —_ poems 











Fiseal years 
Technical service eS te ON le a he 
1960 | 1961 
Army Medical Service uditadatinnsbedy msteke coe tuits se od ater nl 14.8 | 13. 2 
RIN a sincic one cut aipunwnag an awuiaise nan can Wena pees = 19.3 28.8 
NN cht ian « hd tcidiacthulite Gua teskubade abpenatcdant inc ledebeoie tel 6.5 | 4.0 
RII 62 es fells n 6 456A d ce ~ ccd wovcbeaaececd ekaeenaer cake eae | 32.7 27.0 
IE SII pig tino clan ica dine maeiswateihinenenumarencasadeeameanee 4.1 | 2.8 
al Se tat be 55s on init siachiglnin wninmubece balan a a eee | 22.6 22. 4 
OER BONN S50. DX ok wh dk chedioriyah nlm rweaoaas ck edediabaeeees 3. 5 | 1.9 
The Adjutant General.__._........._._._______- eo ie Se a aa 1.0 | 9 
I no acre se ey ts in ee ea oe ee oe 7 1.4 | 1.4 
RII 8 hn CREEL he SUA ROE E Ada cated ao des kb see eek , 12. 5 | 17.1 
POE sicchabtuwdaedaeruadadvmmatonicte shah id eae eapaecsioc ileal Mee $2 118. 4 | 119. 5 
' 
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MILITARY SCIENCES PROGRAM 


General Woop. This slide depicts the fiscal year 1960 and 1961 
funding levels for each technical service in the research program. 
Research in chemical and biological warfare is increased from $19 
to $29 million; the Signal Corps program remains at a level of $22 
million with an internal increase in basic research emphasis and the 
other technical services programs are reduced in varying amounts. 

The Army medical research program will be funded at a level 
of $13.2 million; $1.6 million less than last year. With this funding 
a broad program of medical research will be continued. 

One of the more important projects is the continuance of investi- 
gations in infectious diseases with increased emphasis on oversea re- 
search in regions of military importance. 


CONTROL OF MALARIA 


An accomplishment of major potential consequence in this area 
during the past year has to do with the combined treatment and 
prevention of malaria. Studies using human volunteers have shown 
that two drugs now in use—Primaquine and Chloroquine—when ad- 
ministered together in weekly doses not only permanently cure ma- 
laria in over 90 percent of the cases treated, but also act as a con- 
tinuing prophylaxis against infection. This coming year the Army 
Medical Service will initiate field trials overseas in areas where 
malaria is endemic. 

Senator Cuavez. General Wood, I was under the impression that 
malaria control was very much in hand. Are you still doing work 
on it? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. I think it is true that there have been 
drugs developed in the past which were capable of either curing 
malaria or in some cases helping to prevent it, but I believe this has 
been the first discovery of drugs you could use together and get the 
treatment for both the preventive and the cure. 
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Senator Extenper. General, I do not want to anticipate you, but 
have you any place in your statement where you show how much of 
this research work is done under contract ¢ 

General Woop. No, sir. The overall Army R.D.T. & E. work is 
roughly about 70 percent contract. 

Senator ExLLenper. How is that allotment made? How do you 


wow ate it? 
ALLOCATION METHOD 


General Woon. It is not allocated specifically, Senator, as so much 
for in-house or contract. Each project is considered on its own merit, 
but that is what it has amounted to. 

Senator ELLenper. What are the processes you go through before 
you enter into a contract ? 

General Woop. It depends of course on the type of item that we are 
talking about. 

Senator Ettenver. I am talking about research now. What do you 
perform under contract ¢ 

General Woop. Just research ? 

Senator ELienper. Yes. 

General Woop. I wonder if I could have my Director of Research, 
General Ely, who I think is closer to those details than I, speak to that, 


Senator ? 
CONTRACT PROCEDURE 


Senator Ernenper. What I am particularly also anxious to put in 
the record is this. Dr. York was here yesterday, and as I understood 
him, he not only looks into these projects before they are contracted 
for, but he also has some power to veto. Now, what I would like 
to find out in connection with the question I previously asked is this: 
Before you let a contract, what process do you go through? 

General Exy. I believe I understand your question, sir. I am Gen- 
eral Ely, Director of Research of the Army. 

This process that we go through in letting a contract varies of 
course with each of our technical services. As a first step we appear 
here of course and seek the appropriations. As a result of this, we 
will get our money for fiscal year 1961. This money then will be 
distributed to each of our technical services, depending on the break- 
out of the budget as you have it before you. 

Now, each technical service, of course, has a number of laboratories. 
Some of them have a research and development command. Not all 
have a command structure of that nature. But in essence each of 
them then parcels the money out to the appropriate subdivisions of 
that particular technical service. 

Senator Cuavez. Just one moment. General Wood has just dis- 
cussed malaria. 

General Eny. Yes, sir. 


ASSIGNMENT OF FUNDS 


Senator Cuavez. When would you reach a decision to assign some 
of that money to do research on malaria? 

General Exy. All right, sir; on malaria, the funds will go to the 
Army Medical Service. The Army Medical Service has a research and 
development command. There are contracts that are already in being 
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for research in this malaria area. The Chief of the Medical Research 
and Development Command will evaluate the funds he has against 
the contracts in being and, against the new research work that he 
would like to undertake. He will decide where he would like to place 
this money and in the research area he will go right ahead with the 
contract as he sees fit. 

Senator ELtenper. Dr. York has nothing to do with that? 

General Evy. This will not be referred back to Dr. York. 

General Woop. Dr. York has no part in the contract but of course 
Dr. York has approved this program which we have presented to you. 

Senator ELLenper. With regard to combat vehicles and missiles, 
which are what I had in mind in particular, because that is what we 
discussed here yesterday, I notice that you have for missiles for 1961 
almost a half billion dollars. Now, how do you go about letting your 
contracts for that particular sum ? 


NEW MISSILE SYSTEM 


General Woop. We could mention specifically initiation of a new 
missile system, which we are doing this year with missile A, and 
which I will describe later. The proposal for this system is processed 
through the Army, and when it receives the Secretary’s approval, it 
is presented to the office of Dr. York for approval of initiation of a 
missile system of this type. When the concept is approved, the tech- 
nical service concerned—in this case Ordnance—institutes feasibility 
studies to determine what is the best way to accomplish the job of 
producing this missile. This is done with various industries. 

As a result of these studies, the Ordnance Corps subsequently puts 
out. a request for proposals to see who can best do the job, and to the 
best advantage of the Government, monetarily speaking. After eval- 
uation, the contract is awarded on the basis of criteria contained in 
the armed services procurement regulations. 

It. is possible, particularly when the missile system is a large one, 
that Dr. York’s office will interest itself in who might do the work, 
but in general that is not an area which Dr. York gets into. He is 
more interested in knowing the technical aspects of the work and from 
an R. & D. standpoint whe ther it is feasible to ac ‘omplish the develop- 
ment of that system. 

Senator ELLtENpER. When does he come into the picture, then ? 

General Woop. He comes into it before the program is put together, 
and brought to you. 

Senator ELLteNpER. You mean that he has already gone over the 
project. 

General Woop. He has, indeed, yes, sir; in considerable detail. 

Senator ELtenper. Then you proceed to make a contract, yourself. 

General Woop. Yes, sir. It is decentralized to the technical 
services. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, what percentage of the money under 
missiles is contracted for? You said 70 percent generally ‘ 

General Woop. 70 percent across the board. I would have to get 
that for you, Senator, and supply it for the record. 

Senator ExLtenper. We have been spending quite a bit of money 
for facilities in two of the services in particular, and I would like to 
know how much of this work is performed in these facilities. I notice 
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you have, the Department of Defense facilities. Are they separate 
from your facilities, or are they the same? 

General Woop. You mean the Office of the Secretary of Defense? 
No, sir, no specific 





DOD AGENCIES 


Senator ELLenper. Here you have DOD agencies. I notice $73 and 
$63 million. What is that for? 

General Woop. Those are the two agencies which have been carried 
in the Army budget for years. One is the —., and the other is the 
Defense Atomic Support Agency. 

Senator ELttenper. And you support those agencies ? 

General Woop. We are required by the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense to carry these amounts in this budget for those agencies. We 
neither review nor justify what it is used for. 

Senator ELtenper. You are just told to put it in. 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLeNpeR. And you don’t know what it is used for ? 

General Woop. No, sir. 

Senator ELLtenvEr. Who can tell us? 

General Woop. Either individuals from those agencies or individ- 
uals from Dr. York’s office should be able to tell you. 





MISSILE PROGRAM 


Senator Extenper. Going back to my original question about the 
amount for the missile program, how ‘much of that money is used 
in agencies controlled by you and how much of it is done through 
private contracting ? 

General Woop. As I said, I don’t have that specifically on mis- 
siles, but, as I say, the overall figure for the whole appropriation—— 

Senator ELLenper. Can you get it for us in missiles ? 

General Woop. Yes, sir, I will supply that for the record. How- 
ever, the overall figure ‘for the whole appropriation is 65 per cent indus- 
try, °30 percent inhouse, and the remainder, which is 5 percent, is 
universities and nonprofit organizations. 

Senator Ettenper. Do you handle military sciences ? 

General Woop. No, sir. I would hate to guess, but it certainly is 
more on the order of 50-50. We do have, for example, in the Chemical 
Corps, a tremendous inhouse capability at its two installations, Edge- 
wood and Detrick. The Medical Corps does a substantial amount 
within its Walter Reed Research Center. But both of these organ- 
izations, and all of the others, too, devote a considerable amount of 


work outside. 
CONTRACTS IN RESEARCH 


We have approximately 2,600 different tasks in the research area, 
and we have contracts with over 550 colleges, universities, and non- 
profit institutions—many of them small, dollarwise, as you might 
guess. But in that way we are able to tap the capabilities on college 

campuses, for example. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you contract with private and public hos- 
pitals ? 
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General Woop. We include non-profit-making institutions, Senator. 
I do not believe that we have contracts with any public service hos- 
pitals, shall we say—Government agencies—other than the Army. 

Senator ELLenper. Then, General Wood, you say your overall is 
about 70 percent of the budget? 

General Woop. Seventy percent. 

Senator ELitenper. Let by contract ? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENpER. I wonder if you could be specific as to military 
sciences, ordnance, and combat vehicles and missiles ? 

General Woop. I will get those for you. 

Senator En.enper. All right. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


CONTRACTUAL VERSUS INHOUSE EFFORT 
The following table indicates the distribution of Army research and develop- 


ment effort in the three areas of military sciences, missiles, and related equip- 
ment and in ordnance, combat vehicles, and related equipment. 











Budget program Percent on Percent 

contract inhouse 
poe Weitanay Abhsridme 435253355. Set. 25h ha SKIL... bt feet F 5l 49 
See -Deanetwws GUE TOINbEd CRIP MONE noo boo gece cnn ccnanncesmadsceus 78 22 
5500 Ordnance, combat vehicles, and rel: ated e quipme nt. Re “ 62 | 38 


1 Army program only. Inclusion of those funds carried in the Army RDT&E budget for the Defense 
Atomic Support Agency changes the percentage to 43 percent contract and 57 percent inhouse. 


YENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cnavez. Allright. You may proceed. 

General Woop. I was at the top of page 4, Mr. Chairman. 

The Ordnance military sciences program will be supported in fiscal 

ear 1961 with $27 million, a reduction of $6 million, spread generally 
over the Ordnance research program. However, Ordnance ‘basic re- 
search will continue at a slightly higher level than in fiscal year 1960. 

As part of the overall Defense directed program, Army Ordnance 
salad emphasis this coming year will include: 

1, Research in solid propellants which will contribute to advances 
in rocket propulsion. 

2. Ballistic research to determine significant aspects of missile 
performance at speeds exceeding mach 5. 

3. Materials research to develop protection against radiation. 

4. Research in energy sources. 

The Army Signal ‘Corps military sciences program will continue 
to emphasize diversified inv estigations in electron and solid state 
physics, in electromagnetism and in electronic components directed 
toward size and weight reduction and improved reliability perform- 
ance, 

RESEARCH ON ENERGY SOURCES 


Senator Cuavez. I am interested in No. 4, research in energy 
sources. Does that include solar research ? 

General Woop. I do not believe it does, specifically. 

May I ask General Ely? 
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General Exy. It does include some solar research; yes, sir. It in- 
cludes solar research, fuel cells, thermoelectric, and new types of fuels. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, basically, do you not feel that solar research 
is very important at this time? 

General Woop. We do have some solar research. I had forgotten 
for the moment that the Army Quartermaster had erected a solar 
furnace at Natick, Mass., from which tremendous amounts of heat 
are being derived. This is used in determining effects on materials 
and other items. 

Senator Cuavez. All right, sir. 

Senator Pastore. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly, Senator. 


PROTECTION AGAINST RADIATION 


Senator Pastore. With reference to subsection 3, materials research 
to develop protection against radiation, how much of this is done in 
cooperation with the Atomic Energy Commission ? 

General Woop. Anything we do in the general field of atomics is 
coordinated with the Atomic Energy Commission, but this particular 
aspect has to do with developing of metals or combinations of metals 
or alloys which in themselves would give some protection against 
radiation. I think the AEC per se has no particular project in this 
area. 

Senator Pastore. This is done by private contract, I would suppose. 

General Woop. I would have to submit that, sir. I think this is 
a combination of inhouse work and private contract. 

(The information requested follows :) 


RADIOLOGICAL SHIELDING 


The Army interest in radiological shielding is in response to the requirement 
for radiological armor as well as ballistic armor. Both types of protection are 


pertinent for modern warfare. 

The contract effort in the research of radiological shielding problems amounts 
to $431,000, or approximately 50 percent of the total current funding in this area. 

The general scope of the research includes the study of interactions of nuclear 
radiations with armor materials, both singly and in composite structures ; partici- 
pation ($90,000 per annum) in the Lid Tank Shielding Facility at Oak Ridge: 
study of attenuation of neutrons by the same materials using a Van de Graaff 
accelerator to determine whether the Lid Tank Shielding Facility or Van de 


Graaff is least costly. 

In addition to the money above, $600,000 is being expended by contract for a 
prototype “radiological pod” (or crew compartment) which will answer some 
research questions as well as the primary purpose of development. 


ARMY MILITARY SCIENCES 


General Woop. With the exception of the Chemical Corps program 
which I shall discuss later. the remaining Army military sciences pro- 
grams are relatively small. The funding levels of these programs, 
which are shown on chart 3, will provide for the conduct of essential 
studies in the Engineer, Quartermaster, Transportation and Army- 
wide (miscellaneous) areas during fiscal 1961. 

An example of the work being accomplished in one of these pro- 
grams—that of the Corps of Engineers—is the develonment of tech- 
niques which improve our ability to operate in the cold regions of the 
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earth. Such techniques are of significant value to scientific as well as 
military effort in the arctic and subarctic regions. 

I shall save all the film clips and run them after I finish speaking. 
One of the sequences illustrates a construction technique which the 
Army has developed for arctic use. 

Turning now from the research area to those programs which con- 
tribute directly to the creation of military hardware. 

First, the Army aviation program. 


Aircraft program funding 
Millions 


Fiscal Year: of dollars 
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AIRCRAFT PROGRAM FUNDING 


General Woop. This slide depicts funding levels for fiscal years 1960 
and 1961. The Army has completed recently the formulation of a 
comprehensive Army aviation development plan. This plan is a fun- 
damental evaluation of the aviation sciences which is designed to es- 
tablish a sound basis for a comprehensive, long-range Army aviation 
program. Our current program, which I shall summarize, is designed 
to support the objectives of this plan. 

Major aircraft development projects currently underway include 
the following: 


Chinook 
Millions 
Fiscal year: of dollars 
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The Chinook, a new multiturbine transport helicopter made by 
Veriol is designed to transport a 2- to 3-ton payload or 32 combat- 
equipped troops. It will fulfill most of the functions now performed 
by three other transport helicopters. 

Fiscal year 1961 funds will be used for component development 
and flight tests. Flight tests of the first developmental aircraft are 
scheduled for the second quarter of fiscal year 1961 with operational 
availability planned for fiscal 1963. 


Mohawk 


: Millions 
Fiscal year: of dollars 
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This slide shows the funding for the Mohawk, made by Grumman, 
a medium observation airplane capable of 275 knots and short takeoff 
and landing operation. With fiscal 1960, R.D.T. & E. funding has 
virtually been completed on this aircraft. The Mohawk is included 
in the film which I shall show later. 
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Caribou 
: Millions 
Fiscal year: of dollars 
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For tactical transport, and short takeoff and landing Caribou is 
under test. This is the aircraft which, fully loaded, took off and 
landed on the Fort Myer parade ground last year, and I have a film 
of this. With R. & D. funds the “Army has purchased 5 aircraft for 
engineering testing and 22 additional are being procured with PEMA 
funds from De Havilland of Canada for doctrinal evaluation and user 
tests. 

We shall continue work on the Iroquois, the utility-helicopter made 
by Bell, which I described to you last year. We plan to initiate design 
competition for a new light observation helicopter to replace, by the 
mid-1960’s, the obsolescent H-13 and H-23 helicopters and the L-19 
fixed-wing ‘aircraft. 


Aircraft engine program funding 
Millions 


Fiscal year: of dollars 
ee ee) Ps 5 A ee ea cee Sede ccc ces 42.7 
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General Woop. In addition to aircraft, we are developing a family 
of three gas turbine engines. Ranging from 250 to 2,200 horsepower 


and developing up to3 horeepow er per pound of weight, these engines 

will result in major per formance increases in both ¢ urrent and future 

aircraft. All engines have or are undergoing running tests, and test- 

ing and improvement will be continued this coming year with 

standardization of one of the engines in each fiscal year 1960, 1961, 
+ . . . . ve 

and 1962. The slide depicts the funding of the engine program. 


AVRO 
Millions 
Fiscal year: of dollars 
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AVRO PRINCIPLE 


This slide illustrates the principle involved and the funding for 
AVROCAR, a test bed aircraft under development by the A.V. Roe 
group of Canada. The AVROCAR uses a turbine-exhaust effect to 
sustain flight. 

The AVROCAR was first flown in free flight in November of last 
year. The film sequence to be shown later will include this flight. 


Ships and small craft program funding 


Millions 


Fiscal year: of dollars 
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Skipping missiles for the moment, the next program in the “Re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation” appropriation is ships and 
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small craft. This program provides for Transportation Corps de- 
velopment of marine craft and equipment for over-the-beach logistical 
use. This slide shows program funding. This $150,000 will be used 
for testing two items: The LARC -15, a 15-ton amphibious lighter, 
and a turbinized version of the 5-ton lighter. 


Ordnance combat vehicles 
Millions 


Fiscal year: of dollars 
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ORDNANCE, COMBAT VEHICLES, AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


General Woop. “Ordnance, combat vehicles, and related equipment” 
includes all weapons, ammunition, mines, rockets, tanks, and artillery 
normally considered firepower other than missiles. Wheeled and 
tracked vehicles and surface propulsion systems are included also. 
This slide shows the program funding. 

The $20 million reduction in fiscal year 1961 as compared with fiscal 

year 1960 consists of a $15 million decrease in firepower and a $5 mil- 
lion decrease in vehicles. 

The decrease in firepower funding is attributable primarily to re- 
duced R. & D. requirements for the new 105 mm. and 155 mm. self- 
propelled howitzers, which General Colglazier told you were going 
into procurement, and for LITTLE JOHN, VIGILANTE, and the 
120 mm. recoilless rifle as these items near completion of development. 
Another factor is the successful completion of weapons such as the 
caliber .50 and 7.62 millimeter tank machineguns. 

The $75 million programed for firepower will permit acceptable 
funding for artillery, tank, and related equipment and small arms re- 
search. Chemical and biological munitions development is accelerated. 

The $5 million decrease in vehicles and propulsion systems results 
primarily from deletion of special logistical transportation equip- 
ment; reduction in requirements for the air-trans sportable, armored 
personnel carrier family and deferral of effort in certain areas of 
armor investigation. 

The $15 million planned for vehicles and related equipment will 
permit scheduled testing of the GOER, continued work on the 
wheeled-vehicle family, ‘and continued development of propulsion 
systems. I have several examples of work in this program to show 
you today. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


LITTLE JOHN 


Villions 
Fiseal yea of dollars 
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General Woop. In the rocket area, we are completing development 
of the LITTLE JOHN. This project is funded for $1.8 million in 
fiscal year 1961. 

LITTLE JOHN is a lightw eight rocket—only 780 pounds—which 
will replace HONEST JOHN in air- transported units. It can be 
delivered by parachute or helicopter and towed by a jeep. Develop- 
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ment last vear of a unique spin system will give LITTLE JOHN a 
very high degree of accuracy. 

Senator ELLENDER. What would a piece like this supplant? Is this 
something additional, or is it replacing something you already have? 

General Woop. This is designed specifically for airborne units be- 
cause the HONEST JOHN which does essentially the same job is too 
big and heavy for present transport aircraft. 

Senator ELLenper. What are you going to do with that weapon 
now ? 

General Woop. Well, we will keep it with units other than airborne 
units. In fact, it is in the field with troops now. The LITTLE 
JOHN will give the airborne divisions a capability for delivering 
atomic warhead by missile. 

Senator E.Lenper. Where do you get the ideas for these new 
weapons ? 

General Woop. The ideas, sir? 

Senator ELLenper. Yes. Why is it necessary to make these over- 
all studies? Are you trying to better what the enemy has, or just 
what causes you todo this? For instance, you have here this Chinook 
to carry as muchas3tons. What does that replace? 


REPLACING GROUND CARRIERS 


General Woop. That will replace a number of obsolescent helicopters 
as well as a certain number of trucks which would otherwise carry 
that material on the ground. 

Senator ELLenper. Why is that necessary ? 

General Woop. It is necessary in the kind of warfare we visualize 
for the future on a dispersed battlefield where the units will have to 
fight either under atomic conditions or under the threat of atomic 
conditions and therefore will have to present as small as possible 
targets to the enemy. In doing this they will have to have tremendous 
capabilities in mobility, firepower and in communication. The equip- 
ment that we are developing is designed toward the end of equipping 
the units with those capebtiiiea 

Senator ELLenper. That is all. 

Senator Pastore. On this very point, Colonel, can you give us 
percentagewise the speed and expedition which you accomplish with 
the Chinook against the trucks? 

General Woop. Of course, I have not thought of it within that 
frame, Senator, but when you consider that the area which we con- 
template a division will occupy on a future battlefield will be three or 
four times as large as a division occupied in World War IT, then you 
create requirements for movement capability much greater than we 
ever had in the past. The speed of that movement is essential if 
you are going to be able to concentrate quickly for assault and dis- 
perse as quickly for security. So when you say what percent of speed, 
I think it would be difficult to say. Of course I am not saying that 
you can have aerial vehicles to replace completely every truck you 
have. You will still need some vehicles on the ground. In those areas 
where you use aerial lift to replace truck lift you centainly will be 
operating on a range between the average speed of a truck on the 
ground, maybe 30 or 35 miles an hour in a combat area, compared to 
an average speed of a helicopter of 100 or 110 knots. 
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Senator Pastore. Major General, will you forgive me? I addressed 
you twice as Colonel instead of General. Will you forgive me? 

General Woop. I am glad I look that young. 

The film which I have, Mr. Chairman, will show LITTLE JOHN in 
a firing sequence and using helicopter transportation. 

For protection against tanks we have developed an antitank rocket 
grenade. This, of course, is not the only weapon in the antitank 
family. It is the lightest and the only one that is man-portable. 

Significant progress has been made during the past year in the 
Army’s new self-propelled artillery family. 


Artillery carriage T-195 


Villions 
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This slide shows the 105-millimeter howitzer which I mentioned 
earlier, on its aluminum armored carriage. This carriage, which is 
amphibious, weighs 19 tons, which is 8 tons less than the steel carriage 
now inservice. This same carriage will also mount the 155-millimeter 
howitzer. Another carriage is in development which will mount either 
the 8-inch howitzer, the 155-millimeter gun or the new 175-millimeter 
gun. The latter outranges all known Soviet artillery pieces. All the 
self-propelled family will have lower initial costs, less weight, and 
greater operating range, reliability and cross-country mobility than 
comparable weapons now in use. All of these items are now in user- 
test with standardization scheduled for late this calendar year. 

In addition to the weapons themselves, the Army is pursuing sev- 
eral promising approaches to increase the lethality of artillery am- 
munition. This 155-millimeter round known as the Beehive is an 
example. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DAVY CROCKETT 


I should like to give you a status report on the DAVY CROCKETT. 

As you may recall, this weapon will provide small units with the 
capability of delivery of a low yield atomic warhead 

(The table referred to follows :) 


DAVY CROCKETT 


Millions 

Fiscal year: of dollars 
1960 and prior. years... ....~.24< sai asi Se te et hae til cee reed 13.5 

sn wg a clo i ins dn cee dang pd a li an oan 5.9 
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MAIN BATTLE TANK 


(Discussion off the record.) 

General Woop. In the armored vehicle program, the new main 
battle tank, the M-60, is now coming into use. This tank with its 
105-millimeter gun is capable of defeating all modern Soviet tanks. 
To succeed the M—60 tank in the late 1960’s the Army plans to develop 
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a future main battle tank. This slide shows a design concept of such 
a tank. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The table referred to follows :) 


Future main battle tank 


Villions 

Fiscal year: of dollars 
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General Woop. In the logistics mobility area, the Goer program 
offers a great potential at a very low R. & D. cost. This program is on 
schedule with testing of prototype vehicles which were constructed 
with commercially available parts. The film to be shown later indi- 
cates the capabilities of the Goer. 

Senator ELLenper. General, of course, you realize that we here are 
at a great disadvantage in asking you questions, but what puzzles me 
and probably some members of this committee is this continuous re- 
search that is being done, based on the apparent assumption that 
ground forces will fight future wars. Now in making all of these 
studies do you consider that the next war may be waged : almost ent irely 
through missiles ? 

THERMONUCLEAR MISSILE EXCHANGE 


General Woop. Certainly, Senator, we have to consider that it is 
possible the next war may start with a tremendous thermonuc lear ex- 
change by missile. I would say that no one’s crystal ball is clear 
enough to say that is necessarily true. Certainly the Soviets have not 
put all their faith in missiles. They have tremendous ground forces 
well equipped and organized, so it is certainly necessary for us, from 
the standpoint of prudence, to be prepared to counter any capability 
which they may employ. Even if they do start a war with a thermo- 
nuclear exchange, the Army visualizes that the ultimate objective of 
war is still the acquisition and possession of land and the inhabitants 
and cities and material on that land. To do that you have to have men 
on the ground. 

Senator Evrenper. You will continue this research, I presume. 
Since your last meeting here you must have put into production quite 
a few of the things that you discussed last year. 

General Woop. Certainly. 

Senator ELLENDER. Can you name some of them for us? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. I think General Colglazier may have cov- 
ered that earlier for you. For example, as I mentioned earlier, two 
artillery pieces, the self-propelled 105 and 155 which will i improve our 
artillery capability considerably are undergoing production engineer- 
ing; the armored personnel carrier, M-113, which weighs less than 
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half the M-59 armored personnel carrier now in use. It will have 
the same size, carry the same number of people, have just as much 
protect ion against small arms and shell fragments, have a considerable 
increased operational range and increased speed, and will be floatable. 
Those are three items that occur to me. 

In the missile field we will be deploying this year the HAWK sur- 
face-to-air missile, which we have had in ‘development for some time, 
and we will be deploying the LACROSSE surface-to-surface missile 
this year. Both of those weapons are in procurement. 


LIMITED WAR 


Senator Pasrorr. On the point raised by Senator Ellender, do you 
not think, General, you should add the fact that we have to conduct 
sufficient research and development in producing the most efficient 
weapons even for a limited war? 

General Woop. I certainly do. I would say that war—the spec- 
trum of war—ranges of course all the way from cold war on one ex- 
treme where a show of force may be necessary so far as military 
troops are concerned to the thermonuclear exchange on the other. As 
I am sure you recall General Taylor has pointed out, our experience 
since World War IT has been that small wars are considerably more 
likely than big ones. I think General Taylor enumerated some 17 
or 18, of which Korea is the one of course that comes to mind as the 
largest, which did occur and for which type we may have to be pre- 
pared in the future. 


VIEWS ON POSSIBLE FUTURE WAR 


Senator ELLENDER. What causes me to ask these questions is this: 
We are engaged in Geneva in trying to find ways to reach accord with 
the Russians on disarmament. I understand that the British are 
willing to go along with Russia’s latest offer on nuclear testing but 
we are not. I am anxious to learn why not. Do you know, or could 
you give us an inkling as to why we seem to be recalcitrant, as least to 
some other countries ? 

I often wonder whether or not people here in Washington, people 
in the Army, in the Air Force, in the Navy, may not be at least in- 
directly stirring up circumstances that may make any enforceable 
but realistic agreement impossible. 

I do not know, but it concerns me to see the advice given by the 
Atomic Energy Commission—my good friend over here, Senator 
Pastore, is on that committee apparently the Defense Department 
is unwilling to think about it, but say “No,” period. 

Senator Ciavez. May I make this observation with respect to the 
Defense Department. Policy not determined by the Defense De- 
partment, but the Defense Department does have the responsibility 
of considering what the Senator from Rhode Island mentioned. 

Senator Excenper. Senator, there seems to be no end to this. As 
I pointed out 2 or 3 days ago, here we are spending millions of dollars 
to produce B-52’s and B- 58's to replace the B-47’s we have. Now 
we are not through supplying the B—52’s and B-58’s, but we are now 
planning the B~70 to take the place of the B-52’s and B-58’s. There 
seems to be no end to it. 
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PRESERVATION OF OUR WAY OF LIFE 


You know, we are all fighting here to preserve our own way of life, 
our freedom, but you can “destroy it if you destroy initiative by con- 
tinuing these huge expenditures, failing in times like these to pay 
on the great debt ‘that we owe. That concerns me a lot. I just cannot 
sit here—I am sure I do not have too many to follow me, but I have 
been doing this for the past 5 years I have traveled all over this world 
and if I am to judge, the Russians do not want war any more than 
we do. We ought to try to explore that phase rather than spend our- 
selves in to bankruptcy. 

Senator CHavez. I wish it did not have to be done. I would rather 
give some of this money to the Army Engineer civil functions to 
improve our rivers and harbors, our navigation system, and so forth, 
but it does not happen to be that kind of world that we live in right 
now. 





OPPOSING FORCES IN THE SERVICE 


Senator ELLENpDrER. Senator, I hate to say it, but I fear much of the 
agitation for swollen defense budgets is initiated on the Washington 
level. That is what Iam saying. 

Senator Pasrore. I don’t think any one defends waste or useless 
duplication but if I could have the same abiding faith, confidence, 
and sincerity in Khrushchev as I have in my distinguished colleague 
from Louisiana, I would have no problems in my own mind. 

Senator ELLeNpDER. May I say I have no more confidence in Mr, 
Khrushchev than does my friend from Rhode Island. 

Senator Pastore. The point I mean to make is this: Unless we 
negotiate from a position of strength, and that is the undying obliga- 
tion of the Defense Department, we won't resolve these political ques- 
tions that are disturbing you. The minute we find ourselves in a 
position of impotence, even in conducting let us say, a limited war, 
and we keep talking about this is going to be a missile war in the 
future—well, it may be and it may not be—and I hope to God the 
situation never happens. That is the reason why we are building 
up this tremendous force of retaliation as a deterrence. But we have 
to be prepared for a limited war. 

Senator ELLenperR. Limited as to whom? 

Senator Pastore. With anybody. 

Senator E.itenper. Russia is the only possible major aggressor. 
We certainly have no fear of Israel or Lebanon starting an aggression 
against us. 

Senator Pastore. All right, against the Russians. 

Senator ELLeNpER. F1 ‘ankly, T cannot envision a limited war against 


the Russians. 
BERLIN PROBLEM 


Senator Pastore. You might, you might have it with relation to 
Berlin. You do not know that. ‘But if the Russians tomorrow knew 
that you could not defend yourself against a limited war you would 
have an atomic war. 

Senator ELLenper. Sooner or later we are going to have to settle 
the Berlin problem. I would like for the Senator from Rhode Island 
to tell me how it will be possible to get the Germans, the British, and 
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the French to think similarly on the subject. We are at a great dis- 
advantage. Any time a little war starts we have to go, in fact we take 
the lead, but when it comes to solvi ing any major international problem, 
on any subject, we must go and bow down and scr: ape to the British, 
the French, and the Germans. When there is fighting to be done, 
no one is home among our allies. Uncle Sam has to dothe work. But 
we have much help and advice at the conference table. 

Senator Pasrore. The reason why this all came about is because 
the distinguished Senator from Louisiana said he did not understand 
why Mr. McMillan has to come here to convince us to accept an 
agreement proposed by the Russians. There are a lot of people, in- 
cluding the junior Senator from Rhode Island, who are not ready to 
trust anyone on good Tue especially when it comes to these test bans 
and what have you. I do not think it is up to these gentlemen to 
make that decision today. But I say this, that I think it is the 
fundamental obligation of the military to keep us strong so that we 
can negotiate from a position of strength. The minute we lose that 
posit ion we lose ever y negoti: ition. 

Senator Ennenper. We will never be able to negotiate if we con- 
tinue on the lines we are now, I may say, to my friend. We should 
at least be permitted to make our own decisions without having to 
confer with the British, the French, and host of other countries at 
every step along the way. 

Senator SaLronstatL. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt this discus- 
sion which is on a very high—— 

Senator ELLenper. I am sorry, Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SatronsTau. It is on a very high policy level. We have 
the gentlemen in uniform opposite us. If I have learned anything 
about. the military they will be very tactful how they get into policy 
questions. They have responsibility for research and dev elopment 
in this group. I think we have to keep going ahead on that so as to 
stay strong around the diplomatic table in the Ar my, Navy, and Air 
Force. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a couple of questions. 

Yesterday, Dr. York testified that the overall new money or new 
appropriations for research of all the services is $3.9 billion. Then he 
added there would be a total expenditure on development and evalua- 
tion of approximately $5.5 billion. 


COMPARISON OF FUNDS 


Now, General, you say this morning the Army has $1.041 billion. 
Does that figure compare with the $3. 9 billion so that the Army has 
approximately a little less than a third or is that the overall figure of 
$5 billion ? 

General Woop. The Army’s total of $1.041 billion should be com- 
pared to the figure of $5 billion which you mentioned, sir. This is 
the total amount the Army has for research, development, test, and 
evaluation. 

Senator SatronsraLu. Then it is, approximately, just a little under 
20 percent. 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sauronsraty. A little under a fifth. 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Sartonstatt. As opposed to the Navy and Air Force, 
which will have the balance of the 80 percent. 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sartonsrauu. To be sure that there is no misunderstanding 
that the new obligational authority suggested by Dr. York was $3 9 
billion with an overall dev elopment of $5.3 billion, or between $5.3 and 
$5.5 billion. My question is, then, the Army has $1.041 billion to the 
total figure of $5.5 billion, which would be a little under 20 percent 
of the total research for the three armed services and ARPA. I just 
wanted to make clear as to which figure that compared with. 

General Woop. Yes, sir. The figures which I have show that the 
Army has, the figure which you described, $1.041 billion, the Navy has 
approximately $1, 4 billion and the Air Force has approxims itely $2.4 
billion. If you add those up it comes pretty close to $5 billion. 

Senator Saronsrauy. If there is any question, Mr. C hairman, let 
us check these figures aor because Dr. York o gave the figure in his 
testimony yesterd: ay of $3.9 billion and the overall research, develop- 
manly and evaluation of $5.5 billion, approximately, between $5.3 and 


$5.5 billion. 
EXPLANATION OF RESEARCH FUNDS 


General Woop. The explanation of that, sir, is that in both the Air 
Force and Navy programs I think I am correct in saying there is 
some money in appropriations other than “Research, development, 
test, and evaluation,” which is, in fact, used to support research, de- 
velopment, test, and evaluation work. In the Army budget we have 
transferred what was previously in our procurement appropriation, 
and our O. & M. appropriation, to the R.D.T. & E. appropriation, 50 
this appropriation represents the total available for Army R.D.T. & E. 

Senator Sartonstaty. Total available for research, development, 
and evaluation. 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHAvrez. You may proceed, General. 

Senator Sarronsrati. Could you explain a little bit more what an 
infrared tracker means? 

General Woop. You know what infrared is? 

Senator Sanronstaty. Yes. 

General Woop. ———. 

Senator Savronsrauty. Thank you. 


Other equipment program funding 


Millions 
Fiscal year: of dollars 
ne 171.5 


OTHER EQUIPMENT PROGRAM 


General Woop. We turn now to the budget program “Other equip- 
ment.” This program is funded with $155 million in fiseal 1961, $16 


million less than the previous year. It includes a wide variety of | 


projects ranging from communications and electronics to food and 
clothing. Some of the trends in this program include: 

An increase in chemical and biological warning, protection, and 
detection; a continued level of effort in mine warfare, night vision, 
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mapping and geodesy, and electrical power; increased effort in radio 
and wire communications systems and secur ity equipment. 

Increased effort in aerial surveillance and photography, while 
ground-based radar and other sensory devices have reached their peak 
of R.D.T. & E. funding and are reduced. 

Let me give you now a brief status report on the combat surveillance 
program. 

HOLD UP MODEL USD—2 


This drone—the USD-2—was described to you by General Col- 
glazier. The USD-2 has been selected as the Army’s first operational 
surveillance drone system and the fiscal year 1961 budget includes 
funds for its procurement. 


USD—4 AND USD-5 MODELS 


These models illustrate the other two items in our family of drones. 
This is the USD-4, a medium endurance drone for use in corps sur- 
veillance; and this is the long endurance USD-5 which will be used 
to meet field Army surveillance requirements and engineer tactical 
mapping needs. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Woop. They will employ photo, infrared, and radar sur- 
veillance devices, as does the USD-2 


OTHER EQUIPMENT 


Two other examples of work funded under the “Other equipment” 
program are in the Quartermaster area, and are particularly im- 
portant because they are too often neglected. These items are neither 
glamorous nor ae They can contribute measurably, however, 

to the well-being of the field soldier. 

This material is to be used for the outer shell of the Army field uni- 
form. The sample before you has been treated during manufacture 
with an oil and water repellent referred to as “Quarpel,” which was 
developed last year. [A sample of Quarpel was shown to the com- 
mittee} 

This combination of fabric and finish has resisted penetration by 
rainfall at the rate of 1 inch per hour for 7 days. After 15 launderings 
its resistance is equal to presently available water-repellent material 
when new. Tests have shown that treatment with Quarpel does not 
affect adversely moisture and air permeability. Development is con- 
tinuing to provide protection against flame and chemical and bio- 
logical agents, and this winter tests of field uniforms made with the 
Quarpel-treated cloth will be conducted. 


FOOTGEAR 


Footgear has been a primary concern of commanders and soldiers 
alike since the beginning of warfare. Perhaps a completely ideal 
solution to the problem of military footwear is beyond realization, but 
the Army is continuing to search for improv ement. 

During the Korean w ar, Army teams investigating the effect of 
mines observed that the rubber-insulated boot provided much more 
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protection against antipersonnel mines than the leather combat boot. 
This led ev entually to development of the new combat boot which I 
have here. [A direct molded sole boot was shown to the committee. | 

This boot features a rubber sole and heel welded directly to the upper 
and is lighter in weight than the present combat boot. Extending un- 
der the heel and arch is a stainless-steel shank designed to protect the 
foot against the effects of antipersonnel mines. 

Senator Cuavez. The Senator from Massachusets thinks that is a 
good product; it was made there. 

General Woop. This photograph illustrates the effects of a standard 
antipersonnel mine when the present combat boot is worn. The 
wounding effect is drastically reduced by the new boot as evidenced 
by the second photograph. 

This is the effect of a mine on the DMS boot. This boot has been 
field tested, including the use on a 100-mile hike, with excellent results. 


Programwide management and support funding 


Fiscal year: Millions of dollars 
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PMS FUNDING 


General Woop. This slide shows the funding of the program man- 
agement and support budget program which provides for the opera- 
tion and management of ‘research and development facilities. 

Mr. C hairman, that takes me through the Army’s fiscal 1961 budget 
to the chemical and biological warfare program. 


CHEMICAL AND BIOLOGICAL WARFARE PROGRAM FUNDING 


It is in this program that the greatest funding change has taken 
lace. The fiscal 1961 budget funds this program with $55 million, 
$13 million more than in fiscal 1960. 

This increase is indicative of the Army’s growing emphasis on the 

entire field of chemical and biological weapons. 

The broad objectives of the program are to develop defensive sys- 
tems which will enable the Army to fight effectively under chemical 
and biological warfare conditions, to exploit development of inca- 
pacitating agents and to develop chemical and biological weapons 
systems which can complement the nuclear deterrent. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


Chemical and biological warfare program funding 


Millions 

Fiscal year: of dollars 
a i a a ka ae alae ahi pals adeadtpmeaaahinia 42.0 

| SE a ee 55.3 


(Discussion off ra record. ) 
General Woop. In the defensive field, work also progresses, 


USE OF DIFFUSION BOARD 


This board is an example of work in protection against chemical 
and biological agents. 

This material is called diffusion board. It is similar to ordinary 
fiberboard with the addition of charcoal and other substances. It 
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permits air to pass inward while filtering out biological and chemical 
agents. About one square yard of this board will supply all the us- 
able air required for one man. This board can be used in field forti- 
fications and in the construction of civil defense shelters. 

(A sample of diffusion board was shown the committee. ) 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Cuavez. General, how much emphasis on biological and 
chemical warfare is placed on protection devices as compared with 
offensive warfare ? 

General Woop. I have a breakdown here, sir, which will be help- 
ful. The program of $55 million is broken down in.these areas which 
I think will answer your question, Mr. Chairman. 

For agents and munitions—in other words, the items which pro- 
vide an offensive capability—a total of ———— million will be de- 
voted out of the $55 million. 

Senator Cnavez. For both systems, both the chemical] and bio- 
logical ? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

For defensive means the total is ———— million. For testing, which 
includes both offensive and defensive, $3 million, and the overall 
support cost makes up the remainder of the $55 million. 

Senator Cuavez. That answers the question. 





BIOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Senator Pastore. Before we get off the subject, General, I know 
there was much consternation on the part of a lot of Americans when 
we were accused, even by some deserters that we had conducted 
biological warfare in Korea. I know at the time the country was 
rather stunned. Will you please tell me from a military point of 
view why it is necessary to declassify that kind of project? 

General Woop. Why it is necessary to declassify it? 

Senator Pasrorr. You said it is not a classified subject, the fact 
that we are conducting research either offensively or defensively. 
You said it is not classified. 

General Woop. No, sir; I think it has been a recognized mission 
of the Army Chemical Corps for years to work in both areas. Exactly 
how much has been done or what specific agents we are working on 
has never been declassified. But certainly so far as I am concerned 
it is essential if the other fellow is working in this area. 

Senator Pastore. I know that, but why is it essential to declassify 
it? Why must we be telling anybody? What is the military value 
of letting anyone in the world know that we are doing these things? 
I can understand how we must do it. We cannot develop defense 
against biological warfare unless we first develop an offense. You 
cannot stop anything unless you first get it going; I realize that. I 
would assume that our emphasis would be upon the defensive aspect 
of the matter rather than the offensive aspect of it. You can’t de- 
velop the defensive aspect unless you get in the development of the 
offensive. But why do we have to tell everybody in the world what 
we are doing in that field ? 

General Woop. First, let me say that I think this is not a recent 
action, so far as I am concerned. I don’t believe it has ever been 
classified that we are working in this area. 
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Senator Pastore. We denied the action vehemently at the time of 
the Korean situation. 5; 

General Woop. We denied we were using it. 

Senator Pastore. I know we denied we were using it, but we denied 
even the implication that we have it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator CHavez. You may proceed, General. 

General Woop. I return now to the missile program which I said I 
would save for last. 
ant slide shows the funding in this area for fiscal years 1960 and 


GUIDED MISSILE PROGRAM FUNDING 


This program will be funded in fiscal year 1961 with $494 million, 
essentially the same as that planned for fiscal 1960. Of the fiscal 
1961 amount, $396 million, 80 percent, reflects the cost of two missile 
systems ; $287 for NIKE-ZEUS and $109 million for PERSHING. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Guided missile program funding 
Millions 


Fiseal year: of dollars 
EDD i vss ices sci il ea ai RRR a tinkis tind hn so ceneeedidn thd tbeiietied 495.5 
i ce cecal pa esa nid id iat paps salem anes meine anceaaeian an iti 493. 8 


General Woop. The Army’s missile development program contains 
three missiles in the surface-to-surface field and five in the surface- 
to-air field. 


PERSHING 

Millions 

Fiscal year: of dollars 
1969 and prior years_.................—~.-~--~~~...-.----~--~----—-+- 120. 4 

Ono pene e eee setae edn b eee Renee San peewee scene sedans 132. 7 
TOG) nn eee nn nti cde ences ssn se shale Seucn ted gtk hae ints exbalnbon cialis hutvll dy 109. 0 

To completion._.__----------------------------------------------- 96.5 

PERSHING 


In surface-to-surface missiles—first, the PERSHING: Develop- 
ment of this missile continues on schedule. It will provide a solid 
propellant, all inertial-guided missile replacement for REDSTONE 
as the field Army support missile ———. , 

This slide depicts the funding for PERSHING—you will note that 
the peak of research, development, test, and evaluation funding has 
been passed. ; 

The short film to be shown later depicts the first firmg of PERSH- 
ING on February 25 of this year, right on schedule. 


ABANDONMENT OF SPECIFIC PROJECTS 


Senator E..tenper. General, since your last appearance has there 
been any abandonment of any of the projects that were being worked 
upon in previous years? Ifso, what are they ? 

General Woop. In the surface-to-surface field, none, sir. You will 
see the evidence when I get to surface-to-air that we have changed 
the approach on one project which we called second generation 
HAWK. 


Senator ELtenper. Did you discard any of it ? 
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General Woop. I will come to that in a moment. 

Senator Exttenper. All right; is that the only one? 

General Woop. That is the only one. As I indicate here, we are 
really in the second generation missiles and the PERSHING replaces 
the REDSTONE, which is in the field at present, as you know. 

Senator ELLeENDER. Are you going to abandon entirely the RED- 
STONE? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLEnper. Has it ever been used at all ? 

General Woop. Not in anger, sir; not in combat. 

Senator ELtenpEer. How many do you have on hand? 

General Woop. We have two groups deployed in Europe, each 
equipped with missiles. 

Senator ELLENDER. What is their mission ? 

General Woop. Their mission is atomic support for the field army. 
The REDSTONE has range of 200 miles. 


PERSHING TO SUPPLANT REDSTONE 


Senator ELLENDER. You say that is going to be supplanted by the 
PERSHING? 

General Woop. Yes. 

Senator ELtenper. Will you be able to use the same installations 
for the PERSHING as you have for the REDSTONE? 

General Woop. Well, both are mobile systems, sir, neither one is 
fixed. The REDSTONE, because it is a liquid-propellent missile, 
is considerably less mobile than the PERSHING will be. The PER- 
SHING will have solid propellant and be much lighter. 

Senator ELLENpDER. You don’t have to have any special installation 
then where it operates ? 

General Woop. No, sir; except for housing for troops. Of course 
there will be housing for troops in either case. 

Senator ELtenper. Is the PERSHING an improvement over RED- 
STON KE or is it entirely a separate missile ? 

General Woop. It is a considerable improvement. First, as I say, 
its propellant, being solid instead of liquid, gives it a considerably 
reduced time for preparation for firing. Being lighter, — as 
compared to about 60,000 pounds for the REDSTONE when it is 
fueled, it will be considerably more mobile and you can move it around. 
Actually the PERSHING will break down into loads, none of which 
is greater than - - and therefore it can be transported in heli- 
copters. On the ground it will be on a series of four-track vehicles 
which will be the complete mobile aspect of the system. 

Senator Ettenper. Are there any parts of the REDSTONE that 
are used in the PERSHING, or is the PERSHING an entirely new 
concept ? 

General Woop. It is a new missile, of course, and the missile em- 
bodies in it the progress in the state of the art and the things we have 
learned from earlier missiles. The REDSTONE was built with the 
maximum knowledge that we had. For example, it has in it an inertial 
guidance system which is a cube about 3 feet on a side. The PER- 
SHING is equipped with an inertial guidance package based on the 
same principle but due to miniaturization and transistorization will 
be ————. That enables us, of course, to have a smaller missile. 
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Senator Exitenper. Will you supply for the record the cost of de- 
veloping the REDSTONE and the amount of money spent to pro- 
duce the missiles you now have and which will be discarded ? 


OTHER USES FOR REDSTONE 


General Woop. Yes, sir. While they will be discarded from the 
standpoint of using in combat units, it is quite likely in my opinion 
that they will probably be used for other purposes. For example, 
the REDSTONE, as you know, has been used in the past to launch 
satellites, and is going to be used in the first stages of the MERCURY 
program, the man in space program. 

Senator Ennenper. But not for warfare ? 

General Woop. It will be used for warfare if we have war before 
we get the PERSHING in the field. 

Senator ExLienver. I understand that. You need not tell me that. 
I know that. But the ones you have on hand, though, you are going 
to use them merely to test other weapons? 

General Woop. Or for training troops, yes, sir. 

Senator ELienper. Will you put the funding in the record ? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


REDSTONE 


The total development costs of the REDSTONE surface-to-surface guided mis- 
sile were $91.3 million. The total procurement costs were $413.1 million. It is 
doubtful that any of these missiles will be discarded. They will undoubtedly 
be of value for scientific purposes, for training and for target missiles in de- 
veloping improved weapons systems. 


NIKE-ZEUS 


Senator Dworsuak. You mentioned the amount of money of $287 
million for NIKE-ZEUS and gave us no details. We had quite a pro- 
longed discussion yesterday when Dr. York was here on the subject 
of the outlook for NIKE-ZEUS. Would you care to give us a very 
brief comment on your appraisal of this antimissile missile ? 

General Woop. Senator, if you would agree, I am going to come to 
ZEUS at the end of this presentation. 

Senator DworsHax. That is fine. I did not notice it. 

General Woop. I have about a 10-minute film with a sound track 
which I think will give us all a better basis for discussing the system. 

Senator DworsHak. I checked through that statement and I missed 
the reference. 

General Woop. At that time I will answer any questions that you 


have. 
Senator DworsHak. Thank you. 
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SERGEANT 


General Woop. SERGEANT is funded for $14.4 million in fiscal 
year 1961. The Army plans to phase in SERGEANT to re- 
place the CORPORAL for corps support. SERGEANT will have 
the same range characteristics as CORPORAL, but will have a solid 
propellant instead of a liquid motor, be inertially guided instead of 
radar-command guided, and will be much simpler and more rugged 
and reliable than CORPORAL. The film will show a test firing of 
a SERGEANT missile. 

Senator EL.tenper. Are you discarding the CORPORAL? 

General Woop. The same statement I made on PERSHING and 
REDSTONE apply in the case of the CORPORAL. 

Senator ELLtenper. Will you give me the same information in that 
case / 





CORPORAL SUPPLIED TO ALLIES 


General Woop. Yes, sir. Except in this case we have furnished 
CORPORAL to some allies and the missiles that we have, ourselves, 
may well be used for that purpose. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean to supply our allies? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLeNpeER. Do you think they will like it ? 

General Woop. Well, I think they will probably like the SER- 
GEANT as soon as they can get it but first we want to equip our own 
troops, Senator. 

(The information requested follows:) 


CORPORAL 


The total development costs of the CORPORAL surface-to-surface guided 
missile were $50.1 million. The total procurement costs were $234.6 million. 
As in the case of the REDSTONE, it is doubtful that any of these missiles will 
be discarded. In addition to their possible use by our allies, they may serve 
a useful purpose for scientific purposes, for training, or as targets. 


MISSILE A 


Senator Cuavez. Proceed. 

General Woop. This slide shows an artist’s concept of missile A, 
the Army’s newest surface-to-surface missile system. Component 
development was initiated this year and it should be operational in 
Missile A will be a highly mobile, rugged solid-propellent 
or perhaps storable liquid-propellent missile with a simple guidance 
system to provide support for the battle group. It will be 
the smallest of the Army’s future family of four tactical missiles— 
A, B, C, D—for fire support at battle group, division, corps, and 
field army levels, respectively. . Missiles A and B together 
will replace LITTLE JOHN, HONEST JOHN, and, to some extent, 
LACROSSE SERGEANT and PERSHING will fulfill 
the roles of missiles C and D for the foreseeable future. 

Senator ELLenper. General, will you give us the same information 
as to the replacement? You said missiles A and B together will re- 

lace LITTLE JOHN and HONEST JOHN and to some extent 

ACROSSE. 
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General Woop. You would like to know the funding on these earlier 
missiles ? 

Senator ELtenper. Yes. Will you supply that information for the 
record ? 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


LACROSSE, HONEST JOHN anp LITTLE JOHN 


The estimated total development costs and the estimated procurement costs 
for LACROSSE, HONEST JOHN, and LITTLE JOHN through fiscal year 1961 
are listed below. Estimates of procurement costs for subsequent years are un- 
known. 

{In en 


System |Development| Procurement 
ai El e $73.0 $194.5 
en a vacsutuwenuunied .| 12.3 34 
LITTLE JOHN. 52.5 | 3.3 





AID TO FRONTLINE SOLDIER 


General Woop. In the air defense field, excluding ZEUS, Army 
effort in fiscal year 1961 is oriented toward protection of the field ar my. 
General Colglazier has described the REDEYE which enters pro- 
duction in fiscal 1961. This weapon will give the individual frontline 
soldier a powerful means of keeping low- flying aircraft “off his back.” 
I have a model of the REDEYE so you could see the hardware itself. 


MAULER 
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General Woop. Another weapon under development for the protec- 
tion of the field army is MAULER. MAULER will be a highly 
mobile, self-propelled guided missile system to provide air defense 
of forward mobile combat elements against short-range ballistic mis- 
siles and against rockets and low-flying aircraft. 

The Army has completed feasibility studies on MAULER and will 
start full-scale development within the next 90 days. $24.8 million 
is proposed for MAULER in fiscal 1961, with operational availability 
planned for 





SECOND GENERATION HAWK 


General Woop. Last year I discussed the second generation HAWK 
program. This weapon was directed toward the air-supported threat 
and was limited to development of critical components only. Since 
last year there have been important changes in connection with this 
program, a reorientation, really. 

( Discussion of the record. ) 

Senator EiLenper. Will that be done through interception ? 

General Woop. ——— 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I shall conclude my 
presentation with a film which reports on NIKE-ZEUS. I have also 
a film sequence which shows the Army’s HAWK making the first 
known kill of a ballistic missile by a missile, plus film clips which 
illustrate some of the projects to which I have referred in this 
presentation. 

With your permission we will show the film. 

Senator Sarronstaty. May [ask one question / 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 


COORDINATION OF ARMY-NAVY RESEARCH 


Senator Satronsratu. General, you stated that the Army was do- 
ing research work in amphibious carriers. Now, we had some testi- 
mony that the Navy was doing that work, too, through the Marines. 
Is that being coordinated / 

General Woop. Yes, sir. I would say without being specifically 
and personally aware of what the Marines are doing. ‘The Marines 
are interested in our unarmored personnel and cargo carriers called 
the LARC. What they may be doing in addition to that, I do not 
know, sir. 

Senator Satronsrati. Would you be willing to supply for the ree- 
ord, after you investigate a little, an answer to that question in full, 
as far as you can / 

General Woop. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The coordination of the development of amphibious vehicles between the 
Army and the Marines is well established. The division of responsibility is set 


forth in the National Security Act of 1947 which has been implemented by 
joint regulations. 


These regulations make the Marines responsible for the development of equip- 
ment primarily designed for use by landing forces in assault of a hostile 
defended shore. Examples of this are the armored tracked amphibians such as 
the landing vehicle, tracked, personnel (LVTP). The Army uses these amphib- 
ians for Army assaults on a hostile shore. 

The Army is responsible for development of amphibians used primarily in 
logistical resupply operations. An example is the DUKW of World War II fame. 
The Marines use these Army-developed items. 

In 1953 and again in 1959 the Department of Defense studied this problem to 
insure that no duplication existed. They discovered that not only was the field 
of development of amphibians well covered by regulations but at all levels the 
Army and Marines worked closely to attain a common goal. 


RESEARCH PROJECT SCREENING 


Senator Cuavez. General, on page 4, you speak of research in solid 
propellants, ballistic research, radiation research, and so forth. Can 
you assure the committee that prior to the expenditure of funds for 
such projects that they are carefully screened to be certain that the 
other departments of the Department of Defense and the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission have not engaged in similar projects. 

General Woop. These areas which I mentioned on page 4 are all di- 
rected—and I use the word “directed” intentionally—by Dr. York 
as part of overall programs in which the Air Force and the Navy are 
doing other aspects which the Army is not duplicating. 
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Senator Cuavez. On page 11 of your statement you refer to the 
M-60 and I quote, 


It is a 105-millimeter gun capable of defeating all modern Soviet tanks. 


Will you tell us just how you arrived at that assumption ? 

General Woop. We know the weight of the armor protection on 
Soviet tanks and we know the armor slope, which, of course, is pertin- 
ent to the penetration. Before we adopted this 105-millimeter gun we 
tested several guns against armor at Aberdeen to make certain which 
would have the greatest penetration capability. That is the reason 
we went to the 105 millimeter. 

Senator Cuavez. Is it capable of firing an atomic warhead? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FUNCTION OF MAULER MISSILE 


Senator CuHAvez. Will you tell us a little bit more about the 
MAULER in relationship to the NIKE-ZEUS ? 

General Woop. As you will recall, the Army in World War IT had 
a series of surface-to-air gun-type weapons ranging from the caliber 
50 machinegun, which was mounted on the tops of trucks and was in 
the hands of all troops, through the 40-millimeter Bofors up to the 
90-millimeter and 120-millimeter guns. 

Now the REDEYE, which I have shown you this morning, replaces 
that caliber .50 machinegun and the MAULER will replace the twin 
40-millimeter Bofors. It will be a self-propelled vehicle, as you saw 
by the slide, and it will be able to keep up with and accompany the 
forward elements of the Army which are operating in dispersed for- 
mations on the battlefield. It will be their protection against short- 
range missiles and against aircraft. Now ZEUS, of course, is a fixed 
system designed for continental U.S. use. 

Senator CHavez. Thank you. 

Senator Ellender? 

Senator Eiienper. I have no questions at this time, thank you. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. I would like tosee the NIKE-ZEUS. 

General Woop. The first film sequence concerns the NIKE-ZEUS 
and it has a sound track. [A film of NIKE-ZEUS was shown the 
committee. | 

This shot is the HAWK intercept shot I mentioned. That is an 
HONEST JOHN being launched. This isthe HAWK being launched 
against it. This was done at White Sands Missile Range on the 29th 
of January. So far as we know, this is the only case so far of a 
missile being fired against. a ballistic missile and destroying it. This 
was a test to see whether it was possible. That is the HAWK, as you 
see, diving on its target. This film has a stop sequence which will 
show the HONEST JOHN coming in from the left. 

The HAWK had a high explosive warhead. 


CAMP CENTURY ON GREENLAND ICECAP 


This is the shot of engineer construction in the Arctic. Here the 
engineers are using what they have already used in earthfill many 
times—“cut. and cover” construction. First they dig a hole in the 
ice and then they will build a building there. We are constructing 
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what is called Camp Century on the Greenland icecap, not far from 
Thule. It will bea research and development camp which will house 
about 50 scientists. Because of this construction—putting it under 
the ice—it will be considerably easier to heat and to live in. 

This is the MOHAWK which I described to you, the Army’s two- 
place observation aircraft which will be used for visual, photo, infra- 
red, and radar reconnaissance. It is made by Grumman. 

You notice it has a short takeoff. It is a rugged aircraft and we 
expect it will be able to live in the field with the troops. 

Senator Cuavez. What is that aircraft flying now ? 

General Woop. This is the MOHAWK. 

Senator Cuavez. Where was it flying? 

General Woop. Up on Long Island. 

This one is the Caribou. This shot was taken on the Fort Myer 
parade grounds. It is interesting to recall that the Army’s first 
airplane in 1908 flew from Fort Myer. The Caribou is our transport 
plane carrying 32 combat equipped troops or approximately 3 tons 
payload. It has a rear loading ramp, as you see there. 

The fact that it can land on a grass surface indicates it does not 
require a constructed airfield. It is taking off here with the load 
of soldiers you saw getting on with about a 500-foot run. 


USES OF AVROCAR 


This is the AVROCAR. I told you we have been experimenting 
with a test of this principle. ————. This isa test bed and this is the 
first free flight which took place last November. We have this ve- 
hicle in the NASA wind tunnel laboratory being tested now and 
we plan to have further free flights later this month. That is snow 
on the ground. This was taken at the AVRO plant in Toronto. 

Senator ELLenper. Will that be used for observation ? 

General Woop. We are testing the principle. It could be utilized 
either for observation, or for transport. 

Senator Dworsuax. It would be a pretty good target, to, would it 
not ? 

General Woop. It would not be very much of a target if it hugged 
the ground. 

Here you see the LITTLE JOHN being helicopter transported. 
This is at. White Sands. The missile itself weighs 780 pounds and to- 
gether with its launcher it weighs about 2,000 pounds. It can be 
landed and fired within 7 minutes. You notice the spin just before the 
takeoff to give the missile stability in flight. 


DAVY CROCKETT 


This is the DAVY CROCKETT which I described to you last 
year, the Army’s low yield atomic weapon. You see a crew of four 
men coming out of the helicopter; -. Underneath you see the 
spotting rifle. The recoilless rifle on top is 120 millimeters and the 
spotting rifle is 20 millimeters. 

This is the propellant.—This is what is called the spigot by which 
the power of the propellant is transmitted to the warhead. The war- 
head fits on the outside. This, of course, is a high explosive warhead 
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but it 1s exactly the same size and dimensions of the atomic warhead. 
Again you see a spotting round. The target is those three tanks in 
the foreground, roughly ——— yards from the weapon. This is a 
slow motion picture, you can notice the separation of the spigot and 
the warhead. The spigot falls shorter than the warhead itself, of 
course. That is the light system. The weight is approximately 180 
pounds. 

This is what we call the heavy system mounted . the back of this 
jeep. This caliber is 155 millimeters instead of 120 but it uses ex- 
actly the same warhead and its only difference is in range-———. 
This is the solid propellant being put in. This is the spigot. Of 
course they are larger because of the larger size of the di: ameter of 
the bore, but the warhead as I have said is exac tly the same size and 
same yield. These shots were taken at Aberdeen. You can see that 
it has a normal artillery type sight. You see the lanyard which has 
two releases, the first being a safety release and the second a firing 
release. 

As I told you, we expect to get that in the hands of the troops 


VERSATILITY OF GOER 


This is the Goer. This vehicle is based on earth-moving machinery 
principles. It is built by LeTourneau-Westinghouse. This is a 15- 
ton cargo version, it has what is called exoskeletal construction. This 
is a 5,000- gallon tanker version. Here you see it in a pulling match 
with a 6- by- 6truck. I think that is a 5-ton truck. 

Here you see a normal truck getting stuck in the mud and then you 
will see the Goer go through this mud. 

These are the only two types that we have manufactured so far 
for test. We have tested the Goer on highways at about 35 miles 
an hour. You will see a shot of it in the water. It is amphibious 
and it will make about 3 knots in the water. The engine is mounted 
over the front wheels. You will notice the whole front part turns in 
what is called wagon steer. You see it here in the water. The pro- 
pulsion is by the turning of the wheels. This vehicle was loaded 
with 15 tons of cargo. 

PERSHING TESTS 


This is the PERSHING. Here you see it on its tactical erector 

launcher. You see it is a mobile launcher which will go into the field. 

It is a solid propellent, two-stage weapon. This was a 
demonstration of the tactical erector launcher itself. 

Here is the first free firing—we had had static firing before—of 
the missile at Cape Canaveral on February 25. We were testing at 
this time the first stage, the booster. There it performed exactly 
as planned. So far as I know, it is the first time the first missile any- 
body ever fired in any missile system was completely successful from 
the R. & D. standpoint. 

That is another shot of the launcher. 

This is a firing of the SERGEANT with which we have had very 
good luck. It has been in development, as vou know, about 21/ 6 to 3 
years. We have had ———— test firings at White Sands and we have 
had ———— successful ones. The ——— was a failure due to a failure 
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in the range safety apparatus which destroyed it in flight. This is 
the missile which will replace the CORPORAL which has a range of 
75 miles. 
Mr. Chairman, that completes what I had in the way of presenta- 

tion. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir. 

General Woop. I thought the pictures would be interesting to you. 

Senator CHAveEz. They were. 

Are there any questions? 

Senator DworsHak. I have one question. 


DECISION ON NIKE-ZEUS 


Yesterday Dr. York told us it would take about ——— before a final 
decision would be reached whether to go forward with the develop- 
ment and production of Nike-Zeus. Do you agree with that? 

General Woop. Well, it will certainly be — under the R. & D. 
plan before we are able to make our final test firings. We have al- 
ready fired five missiles at White Sands, and some of the firings were 
shown in the film. We call these fixed-fin firings when they are fired 
at a particular angle and the objective is to test the missile itself and 
its launcher. ———— we will get into the firing at White Sands to test 
the fire control equipment. Because of the limitations of the range 
we will not be able to fire outside of the atmosphere. We will only 
be able to fire at relatively low-altitude targets there at White Sands. 
These targets include rocket-fired balloons with metal covering for 
reflection. We have already tested those and we can get them up 
above a hundred thousand feet. We plan also to fire at White Sands 
against a HERCULES missile as a target. 

“The construction at Kw: ajalein is underway and the schedule calls 
for firing there in-———._ So, the plan for firing during the R. & D. 
phase w ill, as indicated, culminate with tests in 

Senator ere AK. You are making good progress ? 

General Woop. Yes, sir; we think we are making very satisfactory 
progress. One purpose of the film is to show you where we are in 
hardware. We are not just thinking about this, we are in actual 
hardware development. We have a tremendous confidence in the 
system. 





COST DISCUSSION OF NIKE-ZEUS 


Senator Dworsuak. Dr. York also indicated that it might cost as 
much at $15 billion to develop the NIKE-ZEUS and put it into pro- 
duction. 

General Woop. Research and development cost of the ZEUS over 
the period from 1955, when the first money was appropriated, through 

—_—— will be on the order of $1.4 billion. The amount that might 
be spent for procurement, of course, depends on the deployment plan. 
There have been several plans studied and proposed and General 
Kuter, who commands the North American Defense Command, re- 
cently submitted to the Joint Chiefs of Staff a plan for the ZEUS 
deployment—incidentally, he supports this system—whiech would in- 
volve ———— batteries and would cost on the order of between $8 
and $9 billion over a period of several years. 
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Senator Dworsnax. The cost will then probably be not the main 
determining factor but rather whether it is scientifically successful 
as an antimissile missile ? 

General Woop. Well, I hate to say that costs may not be a factor 
because, of course, if the defense budget continues on essentially a 
level trend, as it has, then to put this in probably something else has to 
drop out, shall we say. 

Senator Dworsnak. It is currently the only antimissile-missile sys- 
tem that is being developed ? 

General Woop. Yes, sir; the only one in development. 

Now, the Advanced Research Projects Agency, which is under Dr. 
York, is exploring ideas and avenues of approach which might in 
theory produce a different system but so far none of these studies has 
come to a point where any other system has been put into develop- 
ment. 

PRODUCTION SCHEDULE 


Senator DworsHax. Assuming within ———— the decision will be 
made whether to go forward with the development of the NIKE- 
ZEUS, then how long do you think it will take before it will be ac- 
tually in production ? 

General Woop. Our studies indicate that we can go into production 
as soon as a decision is made to go into production and that it will 

take us ———— of production before we can begin deployment. 

Senator DworsHak. But you say you are ready to go into production 
when the decision is made? Will you have completed all your R. & D. 
work ——— hence when you make the decision ? 

General Woop. If the decision is not made until then we will cer- 
tainly have demonstrated its capability by that time but so far as the 
Army is concerned, and I think the Secretary and the Chief of Staff 
told this committee both last year and this year, the Army had rec- 
ommended that we go into preproduction planning last year. As a 
matter of fact, the Congress appropriated some money along that line. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Well, you never used it. 

General Woop. We never got our hands on it, Senator Dworshak. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. I do not want to prolong this but I have one 
more question. On page 21 you referred to ———. Can you give us 
further details on this? 

General Woop. As I said, the ZEUS is designed for continental de- 
fense. As you could certainly see by the picture it is not the kind 
of thing you pick up and take overseas with moving forces. 





ZEUS FOR SHORT-RANGE DEFENSE 


ee DworsHak. Its proposed radius is only about 75 miles, I 
think. 

General Woop. I doubt truthfully if it will get that much of a hori- 
zontal radius. When you say radius, of course, you mean the area on 
the ground which is defended of which that distance is a radius. 

Senator DworsHaxk. That is what Dr. York said yesterday. Mem- 
bers of the committee questioned the feasibility of such a short-range 
anti-missile missile. 

General Woop. Are you talking about the ZEUS ——— 

Senator DworsuaKk. The ZEUS. 
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General Woop. That is correct. That is approximately the area it 
will cover. Actually when you say range, in a surface-to-air missile, 
you have to speak also about the altitude it will reach and at which 
it will intercept its target. The missile is capable of going on the order 








of ——— which is a - and we contemplate that we will intercept 
targets on the order of ———— down to ——— above the defended 


locality. 
Senator DworsHaxk. Will there be any results in damage in the area 
where the missile would be shot down by the NIKE-ZEUS? 


NO NUCLEAR DETONATION DAMAGE 


General Woop. There would be no resultant damage from the nu- 
clear detonation of the ZEUS warhead but of course there probably 
would be pieces of it and of the incoming missile which might fall and 
which, depending on how high the intercept was achieved, would vary 
in size when they landed. If high enough above the atmosphere most 
of them would burn up on reentry. 

Senator Dworsnak. Thank you. 

Senator ELienper. I have one question. I thought we covered 
that pretty well yesterday with Dr. York. As I recall, the criticism 
that was lodged by members of the committee was the fact that the 
missile would come over an area and if exploded it would have almost 
the same effect as though it had hit the target. Is work being done 
to make it possible that the missile as it comes to America can be de- 
stroyed without exploding it ? 

General Woop. —-———. I was not present, of course, but I would 
have been surprised if Dr. York indicated 

Senator ELienper. I did not say Dr. York. I said among those 
who questioned Dr. York. 

General Woop. 

Senator EL.tenper. It was further developed that a price tag of 
$15 billion would protect only a partial area, that is, our most heavily 
populated centers. Isthat correct ? 

General Woop. I think the $15 billion price tag was tied to a ———— 
battery deployment study which would protect industrial centers, 

opulation centers, and presumed targets of the enemy. That is true 
in HERCULES-AJAX deployment around this country right now. 





COST OF DEFENSIVE WARFARE 


Senator ELLenper. From the little that has been presented to this 
committee it would seem that the cost of defending would be greater 
than the cost of offensive war in the missile field. 

General Woop. I am unable to evaluate that, Senator, because I 
don’t know the money we are putting into ATLAS, TITAN, 
POLARIS, and other offensive missiles. 

Senator Extenper. But I do not think it is as much as the $15 
billion that we have been talking about. 

General Woop. I would wage an offhand guess it is not far from 
that. Asa matter of fact, it may be even more than that. But that 
is not pertinent to the point, really. The point is whether you want 
an active defense or not. Our missile strength, our own offensive 
missile strength, is essential, there is no doubt about that. We count 
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on it as a deterrent and as a retaliatory capability. This country is 
unlikely to start firing first. I don’t recall that we have in our his- 
tory. ‘Therefore, our offensive missiles will not necessarily handicap 
the enemy if he decides to initiate a war in destroying our country, 
if you follow me, because they are not in themselves defensive 
measures. 

Senator Cuavez. Anything further ? 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

General Woop. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p.m., Friday, March 25, 1960, the committee 
was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a.m., Monday, March 28, 1960.) 
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U 


»S. SENATE, 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 


Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 1224, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the 


subcommittee), presiding. 


Present: Senators Chavez, Hayden, Stennis, Pastore, Saltonstall, 


Bridges, and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND EVALUATION 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES H. WAKELIN, JR., ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF THE NAVY (RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT) ; ACCOM- 


PANIED BY VICE ADM. J. T. HAYWARD, 


U.S. NAVY, DEPUTY 


CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (DEVELOPMENT); REAR ADM. 
R. BENNETT, U.S. NAVY, CHIEF OF NAVAL RESEARCH; REAR 
ADM. W. F. RABORN, DIRECTOR OF SPECIAL PROJECTS, BUREAU 
OF NAVAL WEAPONS (POLARIS PROGRAM); VICE ADM. W. M. 
BEAKLEY, U.S. NAVY, DCNO (FLEET OPERATIONS AND READI- 
NESS) ; REAR ADM. G. F. BEARDSLEY, U.S. NAVY, DEPUTY COMP- 
TROLLER OF THE NAVY; AND REAR ADM. LOT ENSEY, U.S. NAVY, 
ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


Program and financing 


| 
| 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 

















1959 actual 
a sae — eae aii Liesieianeaibcaietbielbae 
Program by activities: | 
Direct obligations: | 

1. Military sciences._..........--.---- ee $105, 534, 614 $135, 116, 500 | | $123, 400, 000 
2. Aircraft and related equipment_-____--____-- 91, 512, 476 95, 705, 300 | 96, 800, 000 
3. Missiles and related equipment_ - --- oat 628, 266, 859 | 685, 520, 577 | 668, 500, 000 
4. Military astronautics and related equipment Fierce adie ae ce eee 1, 300, 000 
5. Ships and small craft and related equipment _- 161, 045, 797 | 163, 475, 100 | 151, 300, 000 
6. Ordnance, combat vehicles, and related | 

Css 2522p cegpee os 70, 359, 452 | 76, 194, 523 | 75, 600, 000 
7. Other equipment ya rs adie chy Shiela ndash 47,055, 872 | 51, 387, 000 | 45, 100, 000 
8. Programwide management and support. se 43, 247, 557 | 43, 740, 000 | 45, 500, 000 

Total direct obligations. ..............- __..| 1,147,022, 627 | 1, 251, 139,000 | 1, 207, 500, 000 

Reimbuceeine obligations: 
Tee cee ndbenhaae™ 6, 411, 665 | 7, 940, 000 | 8, O10, 000 

2: Aircraft and related equipment. i a iach 349, 626 524, 000 | 524, 000 
3. Missiles and related equipme nt_. 5, 284, 587 6, 352. 000 6, 352, 000 
5. Ships and small craft and related equipme nt__| 2, 218, 980 5, 089, 000 3, 493, 000 
6. Ordnance, combat vehicles, and related 

equipment -- ee Tadaeawematanee 3, 206, 525 3, 650, 000 3, 650, 000 
&11S4—60—pt. 2——_1¢ 1135 
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Program and financing—Continued 


| 1959 actual 


} 

] 

Program by activities—Continued 
Direct obligations—Continued 

7. Other equipment---.-.-- 

8. Programwide man: igement ‘and support -.-_- 





isntenia tees $697, 928 | 
| 738, 291 


Total reimbursable obligations..........-- 18, 907, 602 


1, 165, 930, 229 





1960 estimate 


$830, 000 
844, 000 





25, 229, 000 


1, 276, 368, 000 


1961 


1961 estimate 


$760, 000 
844, 000 


23, 633, 000 





Subtotal. .--- elite Seiad sascha Mie nn en ta 3 231, "133, 000 
Less intrafund obligations.. Dibba wciignbta diab Sen ~ seabed sammiee 163, 000 263, 000 
CO a a 1, 165, 930, 229 1, 276, 205, 000 230, 870, 000 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts.....}| —311, 397, 934 908. B60 O00 by nccccecmccnccca 
Unobligated balance brought forward_--........---- —10, 228, 978 — 44, 975, 453 — 65, 250, 530 
Unobligated balances transferred (73 Stat. 377) from 
‘“‘Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, 
th eee Reema apse bresben mena 8 COR OFT bedconsncctih bons 
Advances and reimbursements from— 
CE se ss sh deci db bbtiob on cas —18, 668, 278 —24, 646, 000 —22, 950, 000 
Non-Federal sources (10 U.S.C. 2481)_..-- —422, 942 — 420, 000 —420, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward. --.-.-.-.---- 44, 975, 453 65, 250, 530 26, 750, 530 
New obligational authority~ .------- pwhudtedacteage 870, 187, 550 1, 010, 420, 000 : 169, 000, “000 


New obligational authority: 





























I liad tat hdmi ton einai dlakinesh tent hlaia ate 830, 779, 300 | 1,015, 920, 000 1, 169, 000, 000 
Transferred to ‘‘Emergency fund, Department of 
SPUN 15 UNG: BFF ends Cn cb db cewnccadebeondh llevunenduéeddube OB, B00, O00 focecccceccccscce 
Transferred from ‘‘ Emergency fund, Department of | 
Defense’’ (70 Stat. 456; 71 Stat. 313)_.-..-... stein 39, 408, 250 | ethnics anindswutale ibiiina ais alae 
Appropriation (adjusted) -.-.....-.-..--..-- wistaigeran 870, 187, 550 1, 010, 420, 000 1, 169, 000, 000 
Object classification 
1969 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND EVALUATION, 
NAVY 
Total number of permanent positions. .................. 24, 338 24, 870 24, 685 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions...........- saa 19 21 21 
Average number of all employees -..-...--...-.---.----- | 23, 137 23, 408 23, 557 
Number of employees at end of year. ...........-.-.--.- 23, 418 24, 302 24, 228 
Pe ae 9.0 $7, 285 | 9.1 $7, 338 | 9.1 $7, 352 
Average salary of ungraded positions. ..........-.-.-.-.. $5,5 518 $5, 566 $5, 585 
Personal service obligations: 
PUP MINENS UUEEEEIIG . . .enncccccccceccoce wiibeicaemtie $140, 927, 635 $143, 501, 106 $144, 820, 000 
Positions other than permanent. - ....-.....-..--.--- 150, 943 147, 052 147, 000 
CURE PETDOGEE COT VICES . cnc cnn ddtecseene cn nusie 5, 079, 558 5, 899, 042 5, 334, 000 
Total personal service obligations. .......... aaeleete “146, 158, 136 — 149, 547, 200 150, 301, 000 
Direct obligations: fe 
01 Personal services. ................ eee aes 140, 308, 244 142, 542, 200 144, 397, 000 
 euueeenseusnenes , 555, 909 4, 618, 690 4, 706, 000 
OS Transpertetion of things................0.....-. 265, 509 199, 015 199, 000 
ee a 1, 116, 773 1, 174, 200 1, 179, 000 
ee. “TREiGS ORG Mle BOE VICEE nn cece cwenccnccccsces 5, 624, 351 5, 839, 000 5, 822, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction...................... 357, 330 377, 070 400, 000 
07 Other contractual services. _...................- 780, 108, 903 811, 062, 384 775, 446, 000 
Services performed by other agencies.........- 2, 157, 919 2, 744, 000 2, 895, 000 
es... UL eee ee 99, 924, 673 100, 653, 861 100, 466, 000 
ities ci inn binadidinainbaneone seas: 104, 054, 587 174, 107, 121 164, 624, 000 
Se es GIO. soon cee eietnannienanuwn 47, 000 30, 000 30, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_..........- 8, 440, 445 8, 792, 550 8, 873, 000 
je; i ¢ | "7 -a 57, 693 61,914 64, 000 


ag ae MR at a i SOA ER | 1,147, 019, 345 

Deduct portion of foregoing obligations originally 
SND EEE TERE ELE AOA LA, ERI TNE 
ce Ee 1, 147, 019, 345 | 


1, 252, ‘202, 005° 
1, 084, 000 


1, 251, 118, 005 


1, 209, 101, 000 
1, 601, 000 


1, 1, 207, 500, , 000 


sof Fs 











nate 





20, 000 
47, 000 


79, 000 
$22, 000 
100, 000 
146, 000 
395, 000 
166, 000 
524, 000 
30, 000 
373, 000 
64, 000 


101, 000 
601, 000 
500, 000 


— 
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Object classification—Continued 





























er eh 
1959 actual 1960 estimate 1961 estimate 
Reimbursable obligations: 
01 Personal services . poh ke $5, 849, 892 | 7,005, 000 | $5, 904, 000 
02 Travel ---- bad 104, 581 | 115, 000 115, 000 
03 Transportation of things ’ ‘sc 500 | 1, 000 1, 000 
04 Communication services on 28, 500 29, 500 | 29, 000 
05 Rents and utility services = ban ee 793, 573 970, 000 968, 000 
06 «Printing and reproduction. _- ; ; 28, 900 | 29, 000 29, 000 
07 Other contractual services. __- obbubch date 8, 491, 585 12, 755. 800 12, 339, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_.__.-_.-- i a 802, 112 | 833. 000 833, 000 
09 Equipment------ 2, 475, 169 | 3, 036, 000 | 3, 031, 000 
10 Lands and structures. __. 600 1,000 | 1, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. 331, 690 452, 700 | 382, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments. __.___- | 500 1,000 | 1, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations. _- 18, 907, 602 | 25, 229, 000 | 23, 633, 000 
| a = | = > > 
Subtotal... sei | 1,165, 926,947 | 1, 276,347,005 | 1, 231, 133, 000 
Less intrafund obligations adias ; te 163, 000 | 263, 000 
he cpeatega lh teadieaaieal arheplapsabas 
es SR Rinna ns tech wand hen enbereelia ue 1, 165, 926, 947 | 1, 276, 184, O 005 1, 230, 870, 000 
ALLOCATION ACCOUNTS | 
} | 
Total number of permanent positions___- ca laiiaiidies = Dh Bde ncpceguaeiiwa 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions q Ser eaisigh deaiaraieb 
Average number of all employees. _ ___- oe oh. 
Number of employees at end of year_.___._--- ; ; a Sibiisi. : 
Average GS grade and salary. _.__._-_-- baa 8.0 6, 594 
: : = SS >a =-|- — —— —==s 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions-- ‘ as aad 962 TE BO bn dnenneensbeeieed 
Positions other than pe rmane nt ; I Nc cndinci dicate ah keke seen 
Other personal services... --- Poy she 173 100 mite 
Total personal services_- 7 l, 751 13, 000 ll <iniindialhaia mas 
07 Other contractual services_ _. _- ; 1, 491 Be he ca eke tee 
08 Supplies and materials_. adfeeias ace ceed DO faccscti Nd idaciic 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. _-_- : 40 NE Bsebreacaaes . 
Total, allocation accounts........-..-.22......<...| 3, 282 | 20, 995 }..---.----- ‘ 





‘Potal obtigations....0..4<6..csse.ess- 1, 165, 930, 229 tk 276, 205, 000 . 1, 230, 870, 000 





Obligations are distributed as follows: 





Department of the Navy--- i ...-----.| $1, 165, 926, 947 | $1, 276, 184, 005 $1, 230, 870, 000 
Federal Aviation Agency ..__- jp Rebegalans 2, 618 3, 565 |---=--=----=---= 
Library of Congress___- poems od cues : 
National Bureau of Standards. woe 8 | OP 2i.icsddet tas 
Bureau of Mines... Laabenmis iediwtontaanee a | 17, 370 “ 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

This morning we will first hear from the Honorable James H. 
Wakelin, J r., Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Research and Devel- 
opment, and inasmuch as this is Mr. Wakelin’s first appearance before 
this committee, I should like to place in the record at this point a brief 
résumé of his qualifications and background. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


QUALIFICATIONS AND BACKGROUND OF WITNESS 


Name and title of witness: Dr. James H. Wakelin, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy (Research and Development). 

A.B., 1932, Dartmouth College, in physics. 

B.A., 1934, and M.A., 1939, Cambridge University, Cambridge, England, in 
natural sciences. 

Ph.D., 1940, Yale University, in physics. 
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Senior physicist, Physical Research Department, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio, 1989-48. Ordnance staff officer to the Coordinator of Research and Develop- 
ment, Navy Department, 1943-45. Lieutenant commander, USNR, served as head 
of the Chemistry, Mathematics, and Mechanics and Materials Section of the 
Planning Division, Office of Research and Inventions, 1945—46, and was active in 
the planning and organization of the Navy’s program to sponsor basic scientific 
research, now under the direction of the Office of Naval Research. 

Following World War II, joined a group of former Navy scientists in the estab- 
lishment of Engineering Research Associates, Inc., of Washington, D.C., and St. 
Paul, Minn., and held the position of director of research. During this period, 
was also director of field survey group of ONR Project Squid under contract to 
Princeton University. In 1948, became associate director of research of the Tex- 
tile Research Institute in Princeton. In June 1951, appointed director of research 
of the institute, serving in this capacity for 3 years. In 1954, established own 
consulting: business in Princeton, and has been consultant on research planning 
and organization to the lamp division, General Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Stan- 
ford Research Institute, Palo Alto, Calif.; American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp., New York City; J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., New York City ; French- 
town Porcelain Co., and Star Porcelain Co., of Trenton, N.J. One of the found- 
ers in 1954 of Chesapeake Instrument Corp., Shadyside, Md., established to con- 
duct research and development for the Navy in the fields of underwater sound 
and acoustic devices, holding position as vice president and consultant of that 
company. During this period, also a research associate on the staff of Textile 
Research Institute working on the structure of physical properties of high 
polymers under a program sponsored by the Oftice of Naval Research. 

Member of Sigma Xi, the American Physical Society, American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, the Association for Computing Machinery, the 
American Crystallographic Society, Textile Research Institute, the Textile 
Institute of Great Britain, and is a contributor of scientific papers to the Journal 
of Applied Physics, the Industrial and Engineering Chemistry and Textile Re- 
search Journal in the field of high polymer physics. Coauthor with C. B. Tomp- 
kins and W. W. Stifler, Jr., of “High-Speed Computing Devices” published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. in 1950. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Waxkettn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a privilege and 
an honor for me to appear as Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Research and Development before this committee for the first time 
to explain our fiscal year 1961 budget request. Since there have been 
significant changes in the Navy’s research and development organiza- 
tion during the past year, I believe it appropriate at this point to 
explain these changes briefly. 


ORGANIZATION 


In the latter part of 1958, a Board was established by the Secretary 
of the Navy to study the organization of the Navy Department and to 
make recommendations which would insure the maximum combat 
effectiveness and administrative efficiency of the Navy. The results of 
the study by this Board, under the chairmanship of Mr. William B. 
Franke, now Secretary of the Navy, reaffirmed the desirability of the 
Navy’s present bilinear organization with its definite division of mili- 
tary and nonmilitary duties and responsibilities among uniformed and 
civilian officials. 

As a result of the recommendations of the Franke Board, three 
major organizational changes were made which have a direct impact 
on the Navy’s research, development, test, and evaluation program: 
an Assistant Secretary for Research and Development was appointed, 
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a Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Development was selected 
and the Bureaus of Aeronautics and Ordnance were merged to form 
the Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

As Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Research and Development, 
I am responsible for policy, management, and control of Navy Depart- 
ment research, development, test, and evaluation matters, including 
general management of the appropriation “Research, development, 
test, and evaluation, Navy.” In the management of the Navy’s re- 
search and development program, I maintain a close working relation- 
ship with the Director of Defense Research and Engineering, Dr. 
Herbert F. York, and member of his staff. I also met with Dr. 
Joseph V. Charyk and Mr. Richard S. Morse, who are my counter- 
parts in the Air Force and the Army, to discuss programs of mutual 
interest in order to coordinate our efforts in research and develop- 
ment matters. 

I also coordinate and direct the efforts of the bureaus and offices 
and the Headquarters, Marine Corps, in the fulfillment of research, 
development, test, and evaluation requirements of the operating forces. 

The Chief of Naval Research, Rear Admiral Bennett, is my adviser 
on research matters. Among other duties, the Chief of Naval Re- 
search has the responsibility for coordinating and integrating the 
research program of the Navy. 

The new Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Development, Vice 
Admiral Hayward, is responsible for the coordination and issuance 
of Navy operational requirements for new weapons and equipments. 

In addition, the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Develop- 
ment coordinates and integrates the overall Department of the Navy 
research, development, test, and evaluation program for the Chief of 
Naval Operations in order to insure that the effort is continuously 
responsive to long-range objectives, operational requirements, fiscal 
limitations, and advancing technology. Admiral Hayward also ad- 
vises me concerning the development program of the Navy. 

The six bureaus (Bureau of Naval Weapons, Bureau of Ships, 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Bureau of Yards and Docks, Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts, and the Bureau of Naval Personnel), the 
Office of Naval Research, and the Headquarters, Marine Corps, are the 
agencies which conduct the Navy’s research, development, test, and 
evaluation and procure the weapons and equipments required by the 
operating forces of the Navy. The naval bureaus and offices, and the 

eadquarters, Marine Corps, are responsible for the accomplishment 
of precise segments of the total R.D.T. & E. program. For this rea- 
son, the budget justifications presented to this committee have been 
segregated first by bureau and office, and, second by budget projects 
which conform to the established budget classification for R.D.T. & E. 
appropriation title, such as “Military sciences,” “Aircraft and related 
equipment,” et cetera. I will briefly discuss our program under these 
budget categories. 

SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM 


As the members of this committee fully realize, the Navy’s research 
and development program must encompass such broad areas as offen- 
sive and defensive operations with ships, submarines, aircraft, and 
amphibious equipment. In our rapidly changing scientific and tech- 
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nical environment, we must pattern our program to cope with widely 
divergent threats in the future. With the present rate of progress in 
science and technology, a vigorous and diversified research and devel- 
opment program is essenti: al in order to insure that the 1 required 
weapons will be available tothe Navy of the future. 

For our strike forces we are developing i improved missiles, aircraft 
and aircraft weapons, with emphasis on improving our capabilties in 
nonnuclear or limited war. 

The Marine Corps in its traditional role as a highly mobile, in- 
stantly ready attack force, requires a great variety of light and com- 
pact weapons. 

In the fields of underwater research and antisubmarine warfare, 
where they Navy is the principal service involved, there are many dif- 
ficult problems associated with the development of weapons and sur- 
veillance systems to counter the submarine threat and the threat of 
submarine launched missiles. 

The Navy’s broad research program is designed to emphasize many 
key areas, such as electronic, nuclear physics and neucleonics, the 
chemistry and physics of materials, the mechanics of fluids and struc- 
tures, mathematics, data processing systems, upper atmosphere studies, 
oceanography, and the biological and psychological sciences. Con- 
tinued progress in these areas is mandatory to insure the effectiveness 
of the Navy of the future. 

In oceanography, for example, the Navy has established the TENOC 
plan, for 10 years of research in oceanography, and is playing a lead- 
ing role in establishing a firm, coordinated national program. The 
goal of this coordinated effort is to double the scientific activity in the 
study of oceanography by 1970. Full cooperaton has been achieved 
with the Departments of Commerce and Interior, the National Science 
Foundation, and the Atomic Energy Commission, through the subcom- 
mittee on oceanography of the Federal Council for Science and Tech- 
nology. From my experience as chairman of this subcommittee, I feel 
that we will be able to achieve a substantial and orderly expansion of 
the national effort in the study of the oceans. 


FISCAL YEAR 1961 R.D.T. & E, FUNDING 


Before discussing the dollar level of the fiscal year 1961 program, 
your attention is invited to the fact that there have been significant 
changes in the structure of the ¢ appropriation during the p: st 2 vears. 
The ‘support for test and evaluation of weapons and equipment has 
been shifted from other appropriations and the name of the appro- 
priation has been changed from “Research and Development, Navy” 
to “Research, Development, Test, and Evaluation, Navy.” As a re- 
sult, the amounts shown as new obligational authority in this budget 
for the years fiscal year 1959 and fiscal vear 1960 have been adjusted 
for comparability with fiscal year 1961, and appe: es much higher than 
the actual appropriations for these 2 years. The Navy’s request. for 
$1.169 billion for new obligational authority for support of the fiscal 
vear 1961 research, development, test, and evaluation program in- 
cludes $350 million for test and evaluation which represents about 30 
percent of the total budget request. 

This request also includes $645 million for development work in- 
cluding all weapon system developments, which represents about 55 
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percent of the total program. There are major efforts planned to in- 
crease the Navy’s capabilities in undersea warfare, strike warfare, 
amphibious warfare, and support warfare operations. 

Basic research is carried at a level of $58.6 million in this budget 
request, which represents about 5 percent of the program. The total 
basic and applied research is $174 million, or approximately 15 per- 
cent of the program. ‘These funding levels will allow us to continue 
our basic and applied research programs at a level of effort that is 
approximately the same as in fiscal year 1960. No major change is 
planned in the level of operation of Navy laboratories and test 
facilities. 

The fleet ballistic missile system, POLARIS, is the Navy’s first 
priority program. The funds requested for POLARIS within the 
total R.D.T. & E. program is $374 million, which shows the impact 
of this important program on the overall research and development 
program of the Navy. 

A continued major emphasis will be placed on improving our anti- 
submarine warfare capability in fiscal year 1961. The priority of 
this program in the Navy is second only to that of the POLARIS 
system. Accelerated developments in the field of antisubmarine war- 
fare are essential to improve our defenses against the ever-increasing 
threat of the Russian submarine. Our research and development 
program is designed to give our ASW forces the tools they require 
to meet and contain this threat. 

To insure that our ASW program is responsive to current and pro- 
jected requirements, a new Navy Antisubmarine Warfare Committee 
has been established recently, with the Secretary of the Navy as chair- 
man. The Chief of Naval Operations is the vice chairman and mem- 
bers include the Under Secretary of the Navy, the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy for Research and Development, the Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations for Development, the Chief of Naval Research, 
the Chiefs of the Bureaus, and the heads of other key Navy Depart- 
ment, offices. This Committee was established to provide top-level 
review and a direction of the Navy’s total effort in antisubmarine 
warfare. 

The total amount requested for ASW in this budget is $180 million. 
This is essentially the same amount requested for fiscal year 1960; 
however, it is below the level finally approved by Congress for fiscal] 
year 1960 since an additional $45 million was added by Congress for 
this most important effort. 

Now, with specific reference to the budget documents which have 
been provided to the committee, I would like to describe briefly some 
of the major areas in the fiscal year 1961 R.D.T. & E. submission. 


MILITARY SCIENCES 


Although there are no weapon system developments under the 
military science category, the supporting research in this area con- 
tributes materially to our efforts in target surveillance, navigation, 
communications, and command control. As an example, the anti- 
submarine warfare project ARTEMIS is listed under the category 
of target surveillance. ARTEMIS is a research program 

Upper atmospheric research is progressing through the use of 
rockets and balloons. Probes with such rockets as the ARCAS, and 
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manned and unmanned balloon flights are contributing a great deal 
of information concerning the nature of the earth’s env vironment and 
its surrounding medium. Data resulting from such programs will 
help to solve existing communication and navigation problems, as 
well as add to our basic store of knowledge. 

The Navy’s program in medical research is helping man learn to 
live in new environments. Studies with the human centrifuge have 
added a wealth of information concerning the behavior characteristics 
of man under conditions of physical and mental stress. Other Gov- 
ernment organizations are now cooperating in these programs. 

In the electronics supporting area, the Navy has strong research 
and development efforts directed toward the improvement of elec- 
tronic components, particularly in reliability and integrity at high 
temperatures. 

Research in energy conversion is being pursued, including hydrogen 
fusion and thermoelectricity, for possible naval applications in the 
future. 

Senator Cuavez. Are you investigating solar energy ? 

Mr. Waxertn. No, this is hydrogen fusion. 

Senator Cuavez. I know it is. 

Mr. Waxke.in. We have a program underway in solar energy, also, 
sir. 

(Continuing statement.) 

Research and development in the field of high temperature mate- 
rials is continuing in order to insure the availability of the materials 
required for future naval weapons and equipments. 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


In the “Aircraft and related equipment” category, we are continu- 
ing the development of the drone ASW helicopter Dash concept and 
the design and development. of the long-range missile fighter aircraft 
Missileer to carry the EAGLE missile system. 

Under this category, developmental effort continues on items essen- 
tial to the oper ational deployment of aircraft and improvement of 
their capabilities. This effort includes vertical takeoff aircraft, air- 
borne components for target classification, detection and tracking of 
submarines, aircraft propulsion, and survival and safety equipment. 
In addition, the effectiveness of all of our offensive weapons systems 
is dependent upon a defense against probable enemy countermeasures 
and the ability to counter enemy detection and attack equipments. 
This fact, and the r apidly advancing state-of-the art in jamming and 
deception makes it mandatory that we continue to emphasize our re- 

arch in countermeasures techniques. 


GUIDED MISSILES AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


(ruided missiles and related equipment is funded at the highest 
level of any of the end item categories in the R.D.T. & E. program. 
This missile program provides the best balance attainable between the 
needs of the present and the future in both conventional and nuclear 
warfare. Developments underway will provide missile systems with 
increased range and altitude performance, multiple target capabilities, 
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interchangeable high explosive and nuclear warheads and improved 
homing ouid: ince systems. 

The major item in this category is POLARIS. Another major 
item is the funding of the fiscal year 1961 increment for the develop- 
ment of the Pacific Missile Range complex. Fiscal year 1959 and 
1960 funds have provided for the initial instrumentation require- 
ments at the launching sites and down range. The fiscal year 1961 
funding request for PMR will allow the outfitting of these installa- 
tions to progress in an orderly manner and will provide for the opera- 
tion and management. of existing facilities, a large portion of which 
will meet the joint user needs of the Army, Air Force, and NASA. 

Other major programs in the guided missiles and related equip- 
ment category include the strike warfare missiles, EAGLE, TY- 
PHON, SIDEWINDER, and CORVUS, and the antisubmarine 
warfare missile SUBROC. 


MILITARY ASTRONAUTICS AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


The Navy is extremely interested in the use of space for increas- 
ing the capabilities of naval operating forces, and is actively engaged 
in research and development in this field. The “Military astro- 
nautics and related equipment” category of this budget submission 
provides for Navy participation in the communications, navigation, 
and weather satellite projects of the Department of Defense and 
NASA. The Navy is prepared to assume management and funding 
responsibility for TRANSIT, the navigational satellite, and 
SPASUR, the satellite surveillance system. Requests have been 
made for the transfer of both of these project s to the Navy. This 
category of the budget also includes funds for studies in advanced 
space technology, satellite applications, satellite reconnaissance coun- 
termeasures research and satellite navigation as well as other investi- 
gations on the possibilities of the tactical use of space for the accom- 
plishment of naval missions. 


SHIPS AND SMALL CRAFT AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Under the “Ships and small craft and related equipment” cate- 
gory are developments which will greatly improve the capabilities 
of our ships to fulfill their missions in both total and limited war. 
Increased emphasis is being placed on improvements in antisubmarine 
warfare effectiveness, especially m sonar surveillance and classifica- 
tion of targets. 

The funds for shipboard sonar development will provide for a sig- 
nificant improvement in the ability of our surface ships and subma- 
rines to detect and track fast, deep-running nuclear submarines. The 

variable depth sonar will enable us to place our sonar transducers and 
receivers below the ocean thermal layer, increasing detection range 
and probability significantly. 

Radar is, of course, the most important surveillance system for the 
location and tr acking of enemy aircraft, missiles, surface vessels, and 
surfaced or partially surfaced submarines. 

Our radar developments continue to receive strong support aimed 
at long-range detection of fast, small, high-flying missiles and aircraft. 
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With the development of improved surveillance equipment, we must 
also provide efficient methods of handling the large amounts of detec- 
tion and classification data which are generated. The system for 
domg this job is called the naval tactical data system. This system 
is being developed to give our forces afloat an integrated data system 
for keeping track of enemy and friendly forces, and directing our 
weapons systems to their targets. 

Perhaps the largest single development in the “Ships and small 
craft” category is the development of an improved steam catapult and 
a new internal combustion catapult for carrier flight operations. 
These powerful catapults are required to accommodate our modern 
high-performance all-weather aircraft. More powerful arresting gear 
for carrier operations is also being developed. 

The ships of the future will benefit significantly from the extensive 
effort being made in the development of advanced types of propulsion 
systems. The propulsion of ships by nuclear energy is an accom- 
plished fact and improvements continue. Closely related to this 
propulsion work is an intensive effort in ship noise reduction to reduce 
the possibility of detection by enemy sonars and to increase the detec- 
tion ranges of our own equipment. 


ORDNANCE, COMBAT VEHICLES, AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Included in the “Ordnance, combat vehicles, and related equip- 
ment” category are the various developments in antisubmarine war- 
fare torpedoes. Examples of these are the MK-44 acoustic torpedo; 
the wire-guided MK-37 torpedo for use by destroyers and submarines; 
the ASTOR, a long-range, high-speed, wire-guided wakeless ——— 
torpedo for use by submarines against submarines and surface ships; 
and ASROC, a ship-launched rocket-assisted torpedo for use against 
submarines. 

The Marine Corps’ new artillery systems, for direct support and 
for general support, are included in this category. These two systems 
are designed to improve the Marine Corps’ vertical envelopment 
amphibious assault capability by providing increased range, fire- 
power and accuracy while reducing weight and bulk at the same 
time. 

Also included is an amphibious support vehicle, designed to increase 
the speed with which personnel and material can be landed in an 


amphibious assault. 
OTHER EQUIPMENT 


The category “Other equipment” includes a significant part of the 
electronic and communication developments of the Marine Corps. 
Included are a mortar-locator radar, a lightweight amphibious sur- 
veillance radar, a lightweight long range early warning radar, a 
tactical data system, and new radio equipment for control of ground 
opertions and close air support. These equipments are all helicopter 
transportable in keeping with the vertical envelopment concept of the 
Marine Corps. 


PROGRAMWIDE MANAGEMENT AND SUPPORT 


No systems or component developments are include in the “Program- 
wide management and support” category. This category supports 
indirect costs at certain of our research and development field activi- 
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ties which are not identifiable with other budget projects. Examples 
of these costs are maintenance of buildings, grounds, roads, utility 
systems, and security. 

SUMMARY 


In summary, the fiscal year 1961 research, development, test and 
evaluation program in this budget request is based on a careful analy- 
sis of the operational requirements of the Department of the Navy. 
It will provide a balanced, integrated and continuing program which 
represents the most carefully planned effort, consistent with the budg- 
etary limitations and national policy. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission at this time I would like Adm. 
Rawson Bennett, the Chief of Naval Research, to discuss certain fiscal 
details with respect to the research, development, test and evalution 
budget and illoine Admiral Bennett, with your permission, sir, 
we would like to have Admiral Raborn give a short report on the 
POLARIS program and show you several Vu-Graphs and a film 
which will bring you up to date with respect to this important system. 

Senator Cuavez. We will hear the gentlemen you mentioned, but 
first, I have a few questions to ask you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. WaKELIN. Yes, sir. 


WORKING RELATIONSHIP WITH DR. YORK 


Senator Cuavez. You speak of a close working relationship with 
the Director of Defense Research and Engineering, Dr. York. If, as 
sometimes happens, the Department of the Navy and Dr. York’s 
office should differ on a particular matter, no matter what it is, how 
is this resolved ? 

Mr. WakELIN. It is usually resolved at his level, Mr. Chavez. 

Senator Cuavez. He has the final say ? 

Mr. WakeELIn. Yes, sir. 

Senator SatronstaLt. Would the Senator yield on that ? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

Senator Satronstauu. Have all these programs that are mentioned 
here had the approval of Dr. York and the Department of Defense ? 

Mr. Waxetin. They have not only been approved, sir, they have 
been gone over most carefully item by line item with Dr. York and 
with the Comptroller, himself, also, in the Department of Defense. 

Senator SatronstaLy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. That is all right. 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE FUNDS 


On page 7, Mr. Wakelin, I note your request, $180 million for anti- 
submarine warfare in 1961, which is below the amount for 1960. 

If one includes the congressional addition in the amount of $45 
million in this appropriation and $137,300,000 in all appropriations, 
could you tell the committee the total approved for research and de- 
velopment for ASW last year and the part which you believe will be 
unobligated by the end of this year? 

Mr. Waketin. The total approved in 1960, Senator Chavez? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. The total approved and what you have un- 
obligated at the end of fiscal year 1960. 
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Mr. Waxetin. The total approved in 1960 was $180 million plus 
$45 million added, or a total of $225 million, by the Congress. 

By the end of this fiscal year, we hope to have it obligated, but 
the status as of January of this year was that $93 million was obli- 
gated and $80 million committed. 

- The forecast for the first of next month will be $164 millon obli- 
gated, $50 million committed, and $11 million uncommitted. 

Senator Cuavez. Will you ‘have the total amount either obligated 
or programed or committed by the end of the fiscal year? 

Mr. Waxettn. Yes, sir; the entire amount will be obligated or 
firmly committed by June 30, 1960 


DRONE HELICOPTER DASH 


Senator Cuavez. I wish you would give us a few more details on 
the drone helicopter Dash. Can you explain it a little further for 
the committee, so that we might better understand it ? 

Mr. WaKeE.In. Yes, sir. This is a small drone helicopter, operated 
from a destroyer or a surface ship, which carries a radio or radar 
control and is capable of carrying a torpedo or a mine to the target. 
Now, the tactical use of the drone ———— submarine and discharge its 
torpedo or mine. 

Senator Cuavez. I presume that the other services are interested 
in the drone. 

Mr. WaKkeEttn. Yes, they are. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you coordinate your work with the other 
services ? 

Mr. Waxetin. Yes, we do, particularly with the Army. 

Senator Craverz. Is that the only service that could use it? 

Mr. Waxerin. At present, ves, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. The Air Force doesn’t need it ? 

Mr. Wakentn. They have no requirement right now. 

Admiral Haywarp. It is small and does not meet any of their 
recaturements at the moment. 

Senator Cuavrz. Then you mentioned the EAGLE, SUBROC, and 
SIDEWINDER. 

Mr. Waxkenin. Yes, sir. 


Senator Cravez. Give us a brief description of those weapons. 





EAGLE SYSTEM 


Mr. Waxeuin. The EAGLE is an attempt in the naval air warfare 
picture to combine the effectiveness of human control in an aircraft 
with a high performance missile. The EAGLE system includes an 
aircraft of relatively long staying power at a range of the order of 
——— hundred miles out from the carrier, coupled with a radar con- 
trol for ———— missile. The system is a combination, then, of a 
manned subsonic, highly maneuverable plane with a high perform- 
ance, high-speed missile. This is for the outer perimeter area air 


defense of the fleet. 
LONG RANGE TYPHON SYSTEM 


Senator CrHavez. What about the TYPHON ? 
Mr. Waxettn. The long range TYPHON system, formerly called | 
SUPER TALOS, is an air defense system which includes a missile | 
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which is ramjet powered. This capability is now going to be in- 
creased for fleet defense. It is a surface-to-air missile which will be 
capable of ranges up to ———— miles and is controllable by a new 
radar control concept which is called an advanced weapons system 
in its entirety. 

Now, the radar part of that is new to the fleet. It is under de- 
velopment at present. ; 

Senator Cuavez. Of course, its status now is that it is still in re- 
search, development, test and evaluation ¢ 

Mr. WaKELIN. Yes, sir, it is in development right now. 

Senator Cuavez. In development? 

Mr. WaKELIN. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. You have not reached the testing or the evalua- 
tion ? 

Mr. Waxettn. Not for fleet evaluation, no. We are doing labo- 
ratory testing of the system, but the TYPHON system includes both 
the increased range of the TALOS missile, itself, ———— and the use 
of this new radar ¢ concept. ———— 

Senator Cuavez. When do you “expect to have it ready for pro- 
curement ? 

Admiral Haywarp. ———— it comes into operation in the fleet, Mr. 
Chairman. 

CORVUS MISSILE 


Senator Cuavez. What about the CORVUS ? 

Mr. Waxetin. The CORVUS is a long-range ———— air-to-ground 
missile. -———. This will be used in support of amphibious op- 
erations and is intended to knock out ———— the enemy ———— prior 
to our assault on the beach. 

Senator Cuavez. Is it a kind of homing situation ? 

Mr. Wake tn. Yes, sir. 


SUBROC 


Senator Cuavez. What about SUBROC? 

Mr. Waxetrxn. SUBROC is a rocket projected torpedo from a 
submarine which will be launched under water, will have an under- 
water trajectory up to the surface, and an air trajectory to the target. 


Senator Cuavez. What about altitude? 
Admiral Haywarp. The altitude would be about a third of the 
trajectory. ———. 
SIDEWINDER 


Senator Cuavez. What about the SIDEWINDER? 

Mr. Waxeiin. The SIDEWINDER is an air-to-air missile devel- 
oped by the Naval Ordnance Test Station at Inyokern. This has 
been a remarkable development in that not only has the capability 
of SIDEWIDNER shown great promise, in fact it has been fired by 
the Chinese Nationalists against the Communists in air-to-air battle, 
but it is a relatively inexpensive weapon relative to other air-to-air 
missiles. Originally the SIDEWINDER was designed with an in- 
frared seeker head which allowed it to home on hot targets like the 
exhaust or exhaust manifold configuration of jet aircraft. “The SIDE- 
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WINDER now is being increased in its capability, Senator Chavez 


Senator Cuavez. The SIDEWINDER is a well advanced weapon, 

Mr. Waxeuin. This is in operational use now, sir. 

Senator Crravez. You can report progress on that? 

Mr. WaxeELIn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Saltonstall. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. T have about three questions. 

Returning to page 5, we had quite a discussion with the Army and 
— the Air Force. Now it is my understanding that there is about 

$5.5 billion in research, dev elopment, test, and evaluation. Your figure 
on page 5 of $1,169 million is the Navy’s share of that $5.5 billion, 
Now yom, have divided it: test and evaluation, $350 million; devel- 
opment, $645 million. That leaves $174 million, I assume, for basic 
research. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Waxe.rn. That is correct, sir, for both basic and supporting 
research. 

Senator SautronstaL.. Am I correct in assuming that $1.169 billion 
is the Navy’s share of the overall research, development, and evalua- 
tion ? 

Mr. Waxetn. That is correct, sir. 

The $1.169 billion is the Navy’s share of approximately $4.0 billion appropriated 
directly for R.D.T. & E. An additional billion and a half dollars is included 
in other DOD-wide appropriations. 

(The following additional information was subsequently sub- 
mitted :) 


Research, development, test, and evaluation program, fiscal year 1961 budget 


Obligations NOA 


a a ca a a laa lls dae eli lla alii tential ns anate dk i ~ oe, 500, 000 $1, 041, 709, 000 
a i Bia a a , 500, 000 1, 169, 000, 000 
a 1 able dae Aa Reeth ncushictben ct | 33m | 500, 000 1, 334, 000, 000 
a ae tiated cilelisicsioch chs sinew saan | 215, 000, 000 215, 000, ‘00 
NINO = ooo ak Ne Or, myths 150, 000, 000 150, 000, 000 

BE | Se bo Gere. STITODEIBCINNS -.. is Sok os ons oe. | 3, 951, 500, 000 3, 909, 700, 000 
T. & E. separately identified in procurement appropriations_-_-__--- i 1, 315, 400, 000 1, 279, 700, 090 
Military personnel appropriations. ..............22.-<02-----20--0e swihn at 232, 600, 000 | 232, 600, 00 

ice ak cattuenelectacintcanutesencnnenaubacens badteicancese | 5,499, 500, 000 5, 422, 000, 000 


TOTAL FUNDS 


Senator SauronsTaLL. Do you evaluate that total of DOD at about 
$5.5 billion ? 

Mr. Wake in. Of that order, yes, sir. 

Senator Satronstatu. Is there anything in here about the further 
development of the hydrofoil? I read an article in a newspaper 
that you were going ahead on a destroyer or attempting to put a 
destroyer on a hydrofoil. 

Mr. Waxetrn. Yes, Mr. Saltonstall. Actually the construction of 
the 115-foot hydrofoil craft is not specifically in this budget because 
this comes under ship construction, under the SCN funds. 

Senator SaALTonsTALL. You mean the development of it ? 
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HYDROFOIL SYSTEM 


Mr. Waxetrn. The construction of it. However, there is a great 
deal of work in here on applied and basic work supporting the whole 
hydrofoil study, such as cavitating and supercavitating foils. 

“Senator Sauttonstatu. I rode a 34-foot hydrofoil a year ago. Has 
the Navy accepted and put a small launch like that into operation ? 

Admiral Bennerr. Senator, if I may speak to that, it is the result 
of such tests as the one you mentioned that have brought about the one 
the Navy is constructing and also the one that the Maritime Com- 
mission 18 constructing now. In other words, a considerable part of 
the hydrofoil system 1s out of the research stage and in the stage of 
construction of actual prototype small ships. 

Senator SatronsraLy. Then it is in the evaluation stage you might 


y. 

‘Admiral Bennett. It is in the construction stage for 80- to 100-ton 
trial, small ships. 

Senator SatronstaLy. Does the appropriation come in the con- 
struction of ships ? 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. SCN, but there is $770,000 in this 
particular R.D.T. & E. appropriation for hydrodynamics and work 
on the hydrofoil concept. 

Senator SauronsTaL.L. Now, I have just one other question. As to 
the helicopters, we had the Army the other day doing a lot of research 
and development work on the helicopter. It was my memory that 
the Marines were interested in that same proposition. 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator SaLTonsTALu. It seemed to me that possibly there was dup- 
lication of effort there. 

Admiral Haywarp. Senator, General Binney of the Marines and 
we sat with the Army on the requirements. The requirements are 
roughly the same, as I recall 8,000 pounds, 200 miles, at a speed of 
900 knots. We have gotten together pretty much on the helicopter 
requirements. The same helicopter, the HSS-2 that we are building 
for our antisubmarine warfare is also being considered by the Marines. 
We are pretty close together with the Army in these developments. 

Senator Sautonstaty. That has the overall approval of Dr. York? 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. 


Senator Satronstaty. There is no duplication of effort there? 

Admiral Haywarp. No, sir. 

Senator Sauronstaty. And the efforts going forward are mutual ? 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator SaLronstTatu. That is a general statement, but is it accurate? 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. Of course, the engine development 
and things of this type, where we have gone forward, were actually 
prior to the requirement in the applied research field. 

Senator SauronsraLu. Mr. Chairman, most respectfully, because I 
have to leave about 20 minutes past 11, would it be possible to put on 
for questioning Admiral Raborn ahead of Admiral Bennett, when Mr. 
Wakelin is all through, so that we could have the Polaris picture? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bridges? 
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Senator Brinces. No questions. 
Senator CHAvez. Senator Dworshak ? 


UNNECESSARY COMPETITION AND DUPLICATION 


Senator Dworsuak. Mr. Chairman, as I listen to the various serv- 
ices present their programs on research and development for the vari- 
ous missiles, I always speculate on whether there is unnecessary com- 
petition and duplication and whether we are actually retarding our 
program because we do not have greater concentration and more coop- 
eration in developing a realistic missile program. What do you have 
to say about that? 

Mr. Waxeuin. Mr. Senator, I would like Admiral Hayward to re- 

mark on one part of that missile question which bears, I think, directly 
on the questions you have asked me. That is with regard to the Eagle 
system, which is our long range defense system having an aircraft in 
combination with a high- perfor mance missile. We have spent 
much time and have had many discussions with both Dr. York i 
DOD and with the Air Force people, trying to decide with them on 
the Eagle system whether there was a plane in existence either in the 
Army, ‘Nav y, or Air Force which we could use and whether there was 
a missile which could be adapted to a presently available plane. These 
discussions usually occur, Senator Dworshak, preceding the actual 
development. of the hardware itself. We have had very close rela- 
tionships with the Air Force on our Eagle system. We believe that 
there probably is no presently configured plan that can go out right 
now with the missile system that we have in mind. We have con- 
sidered Air Force missiles and planes for this application, and they 
have been considering several planes that we now have in late devel- 
opment for procurement. 

Admiral Haywarp. Senator, if we had taken your advice back in 
1950, and had tried to make a decision which would be the best air-to- 
air missile, you would not have picked the SIDEWINDER. You 
would probably have picked the FALCON. 

Senator DworsHaAx. I would not have done any picking. 


PARALLEL LINES OF INVESTIGATION 


Admiral Haywarp. Senator, by the duplication in research and de- 
velopment, I cal] it parallel lines of investigation, it turns out that the 
SIDEWINDER is the best missile we have. The Air Force used it 
in great quantity. So Ido not feel that we are in wrong competition, 
let me say. There are many ideas, there are many that go unfunded 
in the missile business. 

Senator Dworsuax. You don’t think you have too elaborate an 
R. and D. program and are reaching out for the development of too 
many different missile types so that we are spreading our defense 
dollars so thin, instead of coming along with production and opera- 
tion of a particular missile? In fact, that is what disturbs me. When 
we ask questions about how you are getting along, you mentioned a 
few minutes ago Eagle 

Admiral Haywarp. ' 

Senator DworsHaxk. That is ——— years from now. 
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Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. What are you going to use in the meantime, 
blueprints ? 

Admiral Haywarp. No, sir. You have a very fine air-to-air missile 
in the SPARROW and SIDEWINDER I-C used in the F4H-1. 

Senator DworsHak. Is the other becoming obsolescent ? 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir; in the time period 1965 to 1970 you 
will have an entirely different problem. 

Senator Dworsuak. I think, Mr. Secretary, you can answer this. 
You are asking for $158 million increase over 1960 for your R.D.T. 
& E. Have you given us any indication why you need that big 
increase ? 

Mr. WaxkeE.1n. It is a decrease, I believe, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. A decrease ? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. A decrease of $45 million. 

Senator DworsnaKx. My summary sheet here shows that the total for 
1960 was $1,010 million. 

Admiral Brennerr. No, sir. You have to translate. You have to 
use a comparative figure, because of the transfers of the test and 
evaluation. You have to work backward to make them comparable. 
So that the 1960 figure on that corrected basis is $1,257 million. 

Senator DworsHak. Why does it not show up then in this tabu- 
lation ? | 

Admiral Bennetr. It shows up on the summary charts which we 
have not discussed yet. 

Admiral Haywarp. But it is less. 

‘Admiral Bennett. It is $87 million less. 

Senator Dworsnak. I won’t belabor that point. I am a strong sup- 

rter of essential R. & D., but I wanted to know why this showed an 
increase of $158 million. But that is not accurate. All right, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I had to leave. I suppose it has 
perhaps been covered, the question of expenditure for POLARIS of 
the additional funds we appropriated last year. 

Senator Cuavez. Admiral Raborn will be the next witness. 

Senator Stennis. Very well. I have no other questions. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 


PoLaris PRoGRAM 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. W. F. RABORN, U.S. NAVY, DIRECTOR 
OF SPECIAL PROJECTS, BUREAU OF NAVAL WEAPONS (POLARIS 
PROGRAM) 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Admiral Rasorn. With your permission, I have a statement I will 
submit for the record. I will proceed with a short documentary film 
which will bring you up to date on the progress since I had the pleasure 
of appearing before the committee last time. Following that, with 
your permission, I would like to give you a short dissertation on the 
progress along with the fiscal funding. 


51184—60—pt. 2——17 
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Senator Cuavez. You may proceed. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, POLARIS is an advanced 
concept weapon which will be available for deployment this calendar year. The 
Navy is proud to be able to report this to you, because we feel that the confi- 
dence placed in us during developmental and production stages has been justi- 
fied. Tactical hardware from the production lines has been installed in the 
first submarine and in the missile-firing test ship, U.S.S. Observation Island, 
Follow-on submarines are being similarly equipped. Tests we are performing 
indicate each subsystem will perform the complex functions for which it was 
designed. 

Developments of the past year have given us assurance that POLARIS will 
be ready to augment the Nation’s deterrent capability in 1960. As you know, 
four submarines have been launched, and the first of these has been commis- 
sioned. In sea trials the U.S.S. George Washington has tested the launching 
system, using slugs to simulate the missile, and these tests have been most satis- 
factory. I have been along on some of the trials, and the performance of this 
vessel certainly won my admiration. The unbelievably rapid progress on these 
submarines testifies to the outstanding cooperation and determination of the 
Bureau of Ships, the shipbuilders, and the large family of contractors with whom 
we work. It was made possible by imaginative shortcuts and the borrowing 
of components from other shipbuilding programs. Almost every State in the 
Union has contributed to the construction and equipping of this weapon system. 

Progress with the missile system has been equally encouraging. Flight test- 
ing of prototype models was followed by later versions last summer. All flight 
tests using elements of weapon system equipment planned for initial deployment 
have met their major test objectives, wholly or in part. Nine of the last ten 
flight tests have been completely successful. One of the most gratifying results 
has been the performance of the inertial guidance system of the missile. The 
fire control system, which feeds data to the missile guidance unit, has also ful- 
filled its function flawlessly in these tests. Among other milestones passed dur- 
ing the past year was successful launching of test missiles from the U.SS, 
Observation Island and from the ship motion simulator at the Atlantic Missile 
Range. These successful flight tests were particularly significant because the 
tube launching equipment used i of the type installed on submarines. 

We have had our share of difficulties, as one might expect in a weapon system 
of such advanced concepts; but we have quickly identified them and have found 
ways to get around them. We now anticipate no major problems. Based on 
our prior experience we have confidence that we will solve the engineering hitches 
that may arise from here on. 

From the outset we set our standards and goals in terms of developmental 
status to be expected in 1963 and thereafter. Although the rate of development 
has been rapid and the program has been accelerated, the performance of the 
fleet ballistic missile weapon system represents the very latest in state of art, 
The system has been designed moreover to incorporate the fruits of technological 
progress during the course of construction programs, so that we will eon- 
tinually keep up to date and will have the very latest and most advanced 
weapon system possible. 

Each POLARIS submarine is a compact, complete, mobile missile base. Pa- 
trolling millions of cubic miles of open sea they are practically invulnerable to 
ballistic missile attack. Even “snooper satellites” will not be able to locate 
them, for in the depths of the ocean they enjoy the best known haven of c¢on- 
cealment. For these reasons POLARIS should remain an effective deterrent 
weapon for many years to come. 

The effectiveness of the fleet ballistic missile weapon system is worldwide and 
flexible. The submarine is like an intelligent, versatile and responsive, long- 
range first stage, giving the missile intercontinental striking power. A most 
significant part of the land area of the earth is within its reach. An adequate 
number of POLARIS submarines on station would add measurably to the 
Nation’s deterrent posture. 

The current FBM program status reflects coordinated progress along all lines. 
There are nine POLARIS submarines now under construction. Missiles are 
being produced on a schedule which conforms with the planned completion of 
submarines. Crews are in training so that they will be prepared to operate and 
maintain FBM equipment as each submarine is commissioned. Tenders and 
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operational support facilities are under construction and will be ready in time 
to support planned operations. ; 

The fiscal year 1961 budget as presented to you provides for continued expan- 
sion of the POLARIS program while sustaining advanced development projects. 
The amount requested for fiscal year 1961 is $940.6 million in the following 
appropriations : 


Shipbuilding and conversion--_---~-------------~--~---------.-. $378, 032, 000 
Peemmoment.or @ircralt. and missiles... 2a pccnd nnn nnais 149, 591, 000 
NTN a hs Span i Sa we fe a ha <aih l Flli  e il cle 13, 383, 000 
Research, development, test, and evaluation___.___-_---____--_-- 373, 609, 000 
Geavation and maintenance.......................-.--.-.-.--.4.5-+ 26, 017, 000 

nn, < GNR NNN 5 sk ee eS | A ee a ed 940, 632, 000 
Military construction, to be requested separately______._______-__~- 11, 580, 000 

eT aA Rey OTN gb ai nie rrncte rmmciitewecesees 952, 212, 000 


The request in “Shipbuilding and conversion” provides for construction of 
three additional FBM submarines, the 10th, 11th, and 12th. Advance procure- 
ment funds for these vessels were appropriated in fiscal year 1960. The request 
also includes advance procurement for three more SSB(N)’s planned for the 
fiscal year 1962 shipbuilding program, and adjustments in the estimated cost 
of tenders and other vessels approved in prior years. 

The funds requested under “Procurement of aircraft and missiles” are needed 
for procurement of tactical missiles for submarines previously authorized. Also 
included in this appropriation are funds to support the production program and 
for training equipment. 

“Other procurement” covers requirements previously financed under the ships 
and facilities activity of “Operation and maintenance, Navy.” The principal 
purposes for which funds are required in fiscal year 1961 include purchase of 
navigation equipment and components, training equipment, and launcher altera- 
tion materials. 

The major need for research, development, test, and evaluation funds is in 
missile development, representing more than half of the total appropriation re- 
quest. In fiscal year 1961 effort will be concentrated on improvements to initial 
missile performance criteria. Other major requirements are for development 
of improved weapon system components and for system integration. 

The “Operation and maintenance” appropriation funds operating costs of ships 
and craft assigned to the FBM program for supporting functions. Included 
in this category are the U.S.S. Compass Island, the navigation system test ship; 
the U.S.S. Observation Island, which provides a means of testing the POLARIS 
weapon system at sea; and other ships and craft that assist in special tests and 
studies. In addition to ship operations O. & M.N. supports equipment mainte- 
nance, training, and communications projects. 

The request for “Military construction,” which will be submitted separately, 
provides for improvements to facilitate shipyard maintenance of submarines and 
equipment, and modifications to previously approved projects. 

In presenting these requests for your consideration I am confident that the 
milestones we have passed constitute substantial justification of requirements. 
More than any other time in the past, today’s status provides assurance that the 
funds you approve for POLARIS will soon result in an effective addition to 
the Nation’s deterrent capability. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present this report on the fleet ballistic 
missile program. 

SIZE OF POLARIS MISSILE 


Showing of film.) 
enator Bripees. Mr. Chairman, may I ask what is the size of the 
POLARIS missile which you have exhibited here in the pictures? 
You can judge it by the firing framework which is very substantial. 
Ithought is was smaller in comparison to other missiles. 
Admiral Ranorn. It is considerably smaller, Senator. 


ner Brinegs. That is an actual POLARIS in size and frame- 
work ? 


Admiral Raporn. Yes. 
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Senator Bripers. How long isthe POLARIS? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Razorn. With your permission, sir, I would like to brin 
this film up to date. This was made in January, and I would like to 
tell you where we are today. We have made some significant progress 
since January. Have you any further questions at this time, Senator! 

Senator Bripvees. I suppose you will show us. Will there be an 
change when the first POLARIS submarines equipped with POLARIS 
missiles go to sea ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LIQUID AND SOLID PROPELLANT 


Senator CrtAvez. For my own satisfaction and for the members of 
the committee, too, what is the difference between the solid propellant 
and the liquid propellant ? 

Admiral Ragsorn. Liquid usually has two liquid fuel containers 
which are properly mixed and fed into an engine which burns the 
mixture at the proper ratio. The chief difference between that and 
this is that we have the fuel premixed and in a solid state, making it 
much easier to handle in shipboard applications, particularly, and 
much safer. 

Senator Cuavez. What about weight ? 

Admiral Razorn. The weights I believe favor the liquid fuels a 
little bit. They have heavier specific impulse and I think the weights 
favor the liquid fuels. But for application in shipboard the solid 
propellant is considerably better. We were partners, as you recall, 
with the Army for about a year in an attempt to use the missile which 
later became known as the JUPITER. We conducted a series of 
tests trying to determine the safety of this type of missile. We found 
to our dismay that it would be highly improbable and highly unsafe 
for us to try to use a liquid fuel missile of this kind with its tall, thin 
wall and very volatile fuels. We conducted all kinds of tests. It was 
too dangerous to contemplate. 

The reaction time of course of a firing of solid propellant missile 
is highly favorable, too, for shipboard mission. We do have limited 
real estate in which to put missiles aboard ship, if I may use that com- 
parison, so the missiles that we do carry should be ready to go on 


short order. 
SAFETY FACTOR OF SOLID PROPELLANT 


Senator Cuavez. Now I have another question. What. about the 
danger as between the liquid and the solid propellant ? 

Admiral Razorn. The solid propellant missile for shipboard appli- 
cation is considerably safer. As I said, we conducted exhaustive 
studies in this when we were partners with the Army and we found 
the dangers of leaks in piping and the fueling operations were ex- 


tremely hazardous. So ear ia we determined that we could not | 


use a large liquid fuel missile of this kind. 
Senator Pastors. If you used liquid, would it have to be bigger? 
Admiral Razorn. Yes sir. 
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RAPID REACTION TIME 


Admiral Razorn. Now, the usability of the solid propellant for 
shipboard use, of course, in addition to its markedly improved safety 
features, as I said before, is the rapid reaction time. For instance, 

ou don’t have to fuel the missile if you use it, you don’t have to defuel 
it if you don’t use it. It is all ready to go. Comparably speaking 
it is like a cartridge in a gun. If you can aim the gun and pull the 
trigger, you know the thing will go. 

enator SALTONSTALL. What is the total weight ? 

Admiral Razorn. ‘ 

Senator SatronstaLu. And you carry 16 of these? 

Admiral Ragorn. Sixteen of these in a submarine. The other 
thing we had to prove out and pioneer in is how do you terminate the 
thrust at the right time so you don’t overshoot. 








SUCCESSFUL UNDERWATER LAUNCHINGS 


Turning now to the flights, we have had successful underwater 
launchings. The success of an underwater launch from a submarine 
has been assured by the eject method by over 60 tests from our full 
scale underwater pop-up off San Clemente, which is a service launcher 
like in the George Washington, in a caisson, which we sink to the 
bottom of the ocean. 

In addition to this, we have had many above-water tests which 
have given us excellent information as well as some actual firings from 
the tactical equipment, in the missile test ship Observation Island, as 
well as from our ship motion simulator at Cape Canaveral. We have 
actually shot up to miles weighted down as the missile is with 
instrumentation. If you weaponize the missile we are shooting today, 
it will run pretty close to miles. The test vehicles are weighted 
down with a lot of test equipment to get information. Our farthest 
shot has been miles. 

(Slide. ) 

Turning now to your flight test, perhaps a short review, I would 
like to say first this contractual family of ours is I think to be highly 
complimented on being able to meet a very tight schedule which has 
been twice accelerated. 

Senator Cuavez. Admiral, I have been informed that you had a test 
thismorning. What happened ? 

Admiral Razorn. A test this morning, sir? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

Admiral Razorn. I know of no test this morning. We had a test 
late last evening, an underwater shot of a test vehicle which, if I ma 
delay a moment I will tell you more about in detail, sir, or I will te 
you now. 

Senator Cuavez. As long as the members of the committee were 
asking questions—— 

Admiral Razorn. I have no objection, sir, if it meets with your 
pleasure. 

Senator CuAvez. Yes; I wish you would tell us. 
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Admiral Razorn. Thank you, sir. We had a shot last night which 
was from an underwater launch facility. 
[ Slide. ] 


UNDERWATER TEST PROCEDURE 


Off San Clemente Island we have this full scale underwater test 
facility. This is a caisson which we fill with water and lower to the 
bottom of the ocean floor. Inside of this is a service launcher exactly 
like we have aboard the George Washington. Attached to this are 
underwater high-speed Mitchell cameras, and underwater television, 
and the instrumentation which is many and varied is held up by 
these buoys and led over to the instrumentation barge where we check 
the data. 

From this we shot more than 60 shots last year, and they have been 
uniformly successful, so that we are quite confident that we can do 
the job aboard the George Washington, because the missile does not 
really care whether it is in a submarine or in this, because it is in the 
same environment. 

HIGH NUMBER OF FAILURES 


Senator Cuavez. We would like to know once in a while if you au 
have a failure, because it shows you are human. 

Admiral Razorn. Yes, sir. You will recall in our movie we showed 
you a high number of failures. We try to be very honest, too. The 
shot last evening was an attempt to make a sophistic ated test of the 
ignition, motor ignition device. We have had over a hundred tests 
using this same device from the various testing facilities, both launch- 
ers from Cape Canaveral, where we have this tube launch, and also 
from static launchers. We want to shoot this with a live motor. In- 
stead of having a full missile, we cut the propellant down until it had 
several inches of propellant in the bottom of the missile. Whereas 
we had tried this ignition device many times in this, we wanted to 
actually ignite this dummy missile and have it go ———. We checked 
it out and put the missile on internal power. That is from external 
power the missile went on internal power, on batteries, and this was 
to provide the current to the ignition device. Unfortunately, from the 
time that they shifted to internal power and from the time they went 
back to the barge and ignited it, they lost internal power, and the mis- 
sile was ejected a dead missile, and the ignition device unfortunately 
did not have a chance to function. So the test was unsuccessful as 
far as testing the device. We will test it again in the very near 
future, hopefully to have a success. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Admiral 

Senator Brinces. Now Ihave another question as long as you have 
been interrupted here. Within a reasonable distance that the 
POLARIS submarine could get from Russia, what part of Russia 
could the POLARIS missile hit ! 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Brivcres. Do we know, for instance, the missile manufac- 
turing plants, the atomic energy plants, and so on ? 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Pasrorr. Will you yield for a question on this very point! 

Senator Brinces. Certainly. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
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Senator SALToNSTALL. The chairman and I received a letter this 
morning, Admiral Raborn, stating that you were going to go ahead 
faster on seven submarines. It was nota clear letter tome atall. It 
was from Mr. Bantz. Now we have authorized nine of these 
POLARIS submarines with long leadtime items for three more. Am 
I correct in that ¢ 

Admiral Raporn. Yes. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 28, 1960. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 


Chairman, Defense Subcommittee, Appropriations Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Congress has authorized the construction of 
nine fleet ballistic missile (POLARIS) submarines, all of which are now under 
construction. Two of these are at such an advanced stage of completion that 
no acceleration is practicable. In regard to the remaining seven and their as- 
sociated weapons systems, we have decided to proceed immediately with an 
acceleration of the building program. 

This will require an additional amount of approximately $52 million which 
itis planned will be obtained from funds presently available. 

The speedup of this program should result in the deployment of the seven 
submarines concerned earlier than they would otherwise be available. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. A. BAntTz, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 


REPROGRAMING 


Senator SaLronsTauu. The letter this morning said you were going 
ahead faster on seven POLARIS submarines by reprograming $52 
million without any additional money. What is the status of those? 

[ Slide. | 

Admiral Ravorn. The ready-for-sea dates of the submarines eur- 
rently in the program, the nine submarines building, actually under- 
way, are shown at this upper level. The acceleration of these indi- 
ileal submarines is shown at this level, and the gain — for each 
of these submarines, accelerated delivery, is shown underneath. There 
will be no change in the delivery of the first two submarines, but 
for the next seven there will be a gain, ———. 

Senator Sarronstaty. What about the other three? We are talk- 
ing about 12 of these submarines, are we not 

Admiral Rasorn. Yes, sir; however, this acceleration has to do 
with only seven of the nine under actual construction today. 

Senator SALTonsTaLu. So that there are three more that have not 
yet. been started ? 

Admiral Rasorn. That is correct. We have long leadtime items 
purchased in fiscal 1960, for submarine Nos. 10, 11, and 12. 

Senator Sauronsrati. Then you have long leadtime funds for three 
more in this budget plus full funds to build submarine Nos. 10, 11, 
and 12. 

Admiral Raporn. That is right. I am going to get in that in my 
budget part of this. I can do it now if you like. I was going to swing 
through the status of the submarines, and then go into that, 





| Senator Cuavez. As long as you are going to discuss the budget—— 
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Senator Srennis. If the Senator will yield, before we leave that 
subject, is that a new start on three additional submarines? Is that 
correct? They have not started the construction, but I mean they have 
definitely set up and are going to build them ? 

Senator Satronsratu. Let me put that in the frame of a question. 
You have 15 altogether. Included in that 15 are long leadtime funds 
in the 1961 budget for 8. There were long leadtime items in the 1960 
budget for 3. 

Admiral Ragorn. That is right. 

Senator SattonsraLy. That means nine submarines now underway 
of which two are going to be put into commission this year, and you 
are accelerating on the other seven ‘ 

Admiral Razorn. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Sauronsratu. Thank you. 





FUNDS FOR PURCHASE OF MISSILES 


Admiral Rasorn. The fiscal year 1960 budget, including long lead- 
time items, for submarines 10, 11, and 12, also included as you recall 
money for purchase of missiles for submarine No. as well as 
certain support missiles. In the fiscal year 1961 request currently be- 
fore the Congress we would pay for the remainder of the submarines 
a 11, and 12, and have long leadtime items for submarines 13, 14, 
and 15. 

In addition, we would buy missiles for the remainder of the first nine 
submarines with their support missiles. 

If I may, sir, I will resume my recitation. 

Senator CHavez. You may. 


[ Slide. ] 








CONTRACT SERVICES 


Admiral Rasorn. We are quite proud of our contractual family, 
this dedicated group of civilian and military labs that has contrib- 
uted so much in the last 4 years on this program. They have con- 
sistently met the schedules. They fired their first solid propellant 
test vehicle, a modified X-17, in December 1956. We did our first 
eject launch of a solid propellant ballistic missile dummy in July 
1957, did our first successful underwater launch of a test vehicle in 
March of 1958 on schedule and in September of that year we fired our 
first POLARIS configuration test vehicle on schedule. It flew beau- 
tifully but the trouble is it flew directly straight up. In 2 seconds 
after going straight up, it was supposed to get a signal to arc out to 
sea. But the direct current motor which was supposed to give the 
signal to arc out to sea went to sleep. So regretfully it had to be cut 
down, and it scared a lot of people, and mortified us considerably. We 
remedied that by ; 

[ Deleted. ] 





Admiral Razsorn. Our first full-scale launch of a POLARIS test 


missile from our ship motion simulator was done in August and Sep- 
tember, and we also went to sea in our Observation Island. So those 
two were done on schedule. We had our first fully guided flight from 
land, and we missed that by one week, on a date which we set 3 years 


| 


ago. We fired it the 7th of January. We said we were going to fire it | 
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the last of December in 1959. We fired it January 7 of this year. 
That was a highly successful flight. 


PENDING TESTS 


We have two rather significant tests coming up. One which was to 
have been accomplished yesterday, but unfortunately because we lost 
power the missile test was not accomplished. So we will have to do 
that again a couple of weeks from now, earlier if we can, and ' 

Aboard this ship, as you recall, sir, we have all the equipment which 
the submarine George Washington has. We have the navigation 

stem, fire control system, the launchers we don’t need 16. 

his is a fully integrated systems test, and to us as the developing 
agency this is a quite significant test. We hope that this will be 
successful. 








STATUS OF THE SUBMARINES 


As you know, the George Washington is in commission, the Patrick 
Henry is due to be commissioned the 9th of April. We have four of 
these subs in water, four to be launched. Four more are in construc- 
tion with long leadtime items furnished in the 1960 budget. Much 
of the weapons systems machinery, all equipment is aboard the George 
Washington and Patrick Henry. Integration of this equipment has 
been quite good. We have encountered no major problems at 
all. We were last week at sea with the George Washington 
and fired some dummy missiles from the launchers on there quite 
successfully. The gear worked very nicely. We are happy about 
that. Our navigation has come along quite well. We have a naviga- 
tion test ship named the Compass Island which has been in commission 
now some 3 years. We have really brought forward the state of 
seagoing navigation to a real fine art. We have demonstrated aboard 
that ship and aboard another submarine that we can navigate 
with great accuracy. ; 

Now, this is roughly twice what we have to do. I am quite con- 
fident that using an actual submarine at sea we have the capability of 
navigating with the precision necessary to accurately shoot a ballistic 
missile. The fire control equipment has been a very fine development 

rogram. They have some of these coming off the production 

e. They are going into the submarines and they have actually con- 
trolled guided fights, which is their function, from Cape Canaveral, 
and done it quite well. 

Our launching of course has been a long but a very satisfactory 
program. We have gone at this methodically. We lisve had our 
troubles, but it has actually come along much better than we antici- 
pated and with great precision we now know exactly what that takes 
to launch a missile, and we know we have the kind of missile and 
launcher to do that because we have the same kind of launcher that 
the George Washington has in that undersea testing device which I 
showed you a few monents ago. The status of the submarines as far 
as the construction goes , 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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COMMUNICATIONS FACILITIES 


I would like to talk to you a little bit about some of the things 
which my office is also charged with, for instance, the communic ation 
facilities. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I am compelled most regretfully 
to leave. May I ask a question now about how much of the extr: 
money appropriated last year has been released on this program and 
how much of that extra money which has been released is in the 
process of being spent ? 

Admiral Raporn. All the funds have been released, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Would you mind giving me the figure, Admiral? 

Senator Crravez. You gave it alittle while ago. 

Admiral Rasorn. Yes, sir; $609 million. 

Senator Srennis. That is the extra amount that was appropriated 
for the fiscal year 1959, is that right, for this program / 

Admiral Rasorn. Yes, sir; $609 million, which is the fiscal year 
1959 congressional addon, and that money and all the others have 
been released, sir, and is in work. 

Senator Stennis. And is in the process of being spent now? 

Admiral Raporn. Yes, sir; utilized. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


SHORE-BASED FACILITIES 


Admiral Ranorn. Our production shore-based facilities are ade- 
quate for the present program and form a good basis on which to 
build for any additional submarines the Navy may wish to put into 
the program. 

FUNDING REVIEW 


[Slide] If I may, I would like to review the funding of this pro- 
gram. As you recall, for the fiscal year 1956 to 1958, “$706 million 
was put in. Essentially, that bought three submarines, it bought re- 
search and development facilities, test programs, the funds for two 
test ships, the Compass Island, the navigational test ship, and the 
Observation Island, which is our full-se: ale missile- firing ship, and 
also, of course, training and initial production facility. 

In the fiscal year 1959 the basic Seoat carried $794 million, bought 
two additional submarines, continued our R. & D., and bought ‘missiles 
for the first three boats. Then it carried on the communication 
stations and missile assembly, training, and so forth. 

Now, the congressional add-on of $609 million added four additional 


submarines to the program and bought missiles for —-—— additional 
submarines -———. It also had a tender. Part of the Navy’s capa- 


bility for maintenance has traditionally been afloat. This is a tender 
for this particular purpose. The fiscal year 1960 funds were $680 
million; no new submarines, but long leadtime items for three new 
submarines, 10, 11, 12; carried on the R.&D. program; bought missiles 
for submarine ———- and support missiles, and carried with it a 
second tender which would be brought in at this time. The current 
budget before the Congress, $952 million, would sages for the sub- 
marines 10, 11, 12, and has long leadtime items for 13, 14, and 15. 
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Jt will buy missiles for 
facilities. 

Broken down by Navy appropriations, this being a total package, 
I was asked to give you total figures: SCN runs $378-million-plus; 
PAMN, $149-million-plus; OPN, $13-million-plus; R. D. T. & E. 
POLARIS share is $373 million; O. & M., Navy, $26 million; and 
“Military construction,” $11.6 million. 

Of the total, $11.6 million in military construction will be consid- 
ered separately at a later date. The amount of the current request, 
therefore, is $940,632,000. 

[Slide] Essentially, the 1961 budget, combined with funds pro- 
vided in the past will fund construction of three more submarines 
bringing the total to 12 actually underway. It will provide long 
leadtime components for three more submarines in 1962. It will buy 
shipfill missiles for submarines ———— plus ———— operational 
support missiles. It will continue missile development, test, and eval- 
uation programs, aimed toward providing the 1,500 nautical-mile mis- 
siles ———— and continue training, ———— system development, evalu- 
ation supply functions, and other supporting projects to assure ef- 
fective operation of the entire weapon system. 

This completes my presentation. 


— submarines ———— and training 





CONSTRUCTION FACILITIES FOR POLARIS SUBMARINES 


Senator Pasrorr. Admiral, there has been considerable speculation 
as to whether or not we should not have more submarines that can 
shoot a POLARIS missile. Without getting into whether or not it is 
advisable or not, do we have the construction facilities to speed up 
this program if the thing became necessary or are they taxed now to 
the optimum ? 

Admiral Razorn. No, sir; we have considerable additional capacity, 
Senator. 

Senator Cnuavez. Are you asking now for $52 million to accelerate 
the program ? 

Admiral Rasorn. No, sir. Admiral Beardsley, would you like to 
take that ? 

Senator Cuavez. I know I may have put the question wrong. You 
intended to use $52 million by reprograming to accelerate your 
program. 

Admiral Rarorn. Yes, sir. 


REQUEST FOR ADDITIONAL SUBMARINES 


Senator Cuavez. A previous naval witness, I think Admiral Burke, 
testified that it was possible that they would request some more con- 
struction money for submarines. He did not say it was going to be 
done but it was indicated that the matter was being considered. Do 
you know whether a decision has been made on this? 

Admiral Rarorn. Yes, sir; the Secretary of the Navy has sent a 
letter to the Secretary of Defense recommending that additional sub- 
marines be placed in the 1961 program. I believe Admiral Beardsley 
here has something he might submit for the record. 

Senator Cuavez. I think he was here at the time that Admiral 
Burke testified. 
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Admiral Brarpstey. The additional submarines which might be 
placed in the 1961 budget are still under study and discussion by 
the Secretary of Defense. As Admiral Raborn indicated, however, a 
recommendation was set forth by the Secretary of the Navy. This 
is currently under study. So the only thing that has been decided 
for the time being is the acceleration of seven submarines in the 
already authorized program. The other proposal is being studied 
very actively. 

Senator Pastore. How many does that take in? You speak about 
acceleration. How many does it contemplate ? 


DEGREE OF AUGMENTATION 


Admiral Brearpstey. You refer to the augmentation ? 

Senator Pastore. Yes. 

Admiral Brarpstey. The plan as presented to the Defense Subcom- 
mittee, House Appropriations Committee involves four different alter- 
natives for fiscal year 1961, going all the way from three additional 
submarines and long leadtime for three—that would make a total of 
six fully funded and six long leadtime—to three fully funded and 
long leadtime for six and six and six and six and nine. So it isa 
sort of window blind situation. The augmentation started out with 
three fully funded and three long leadtime additional and goes up 
to six fully funded submarines and long lead time for nine additional 
the next year. 

Senator Pastore. But not more than 15 ? 

Admiral Brearpstey. The maximum augmentation would be 15; you 
are right. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is it not true that if three were added that 
would be 18 ? 

Admiral Brarpstey. He is talking of the 1961 budget augmentation 
only, sir; not the total. 

Senator Pastore. That is right. 

(The following table was subsequently submitted :) 

The following table shows the additional funds required, by appropriation, 
in fiscal years 1960 and 1961, to undertake these alternate POLARIS submarine 
programs. For each program, the number of SSBN’s and the dollar require 
ments are in addition to the current program, as reflected in the budget requests 
before the committee. 
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Number and cost of fleet ballistic missile submarines and long-leadtime procurement 
which would be provided in addition to the fiscal year 1961 President’s budget 
ST sianerncicnnclenaricinhndetiatdinalomitiesslpresiy 
| | 
Additional SSBN’s—fiscal year 1961 program | 3 3 6 | 6 




















Long-leadtime procurement for additional 
SSBN’s to be constructed in fiscal year 1962 | 
program..... - ------- soccnens | 3 6 6 9 
| Millions 
nn | 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy-.-.-------- $499. 3 $545. 1 $879. 1 | $916.9 
Procurement of aircraft and missiles, Navy-.--- 125.2 130. 6 130. 6 | 130. 6 
Other procurement, Navy---. : Jeu 33.8 56. 0 56. 0 56.0 
Resesrch, development, test and evaluation, 
ae ee <506@en aceon 5 as 129.3 129. 3 129.3 129.3 
Oreration and maintenance, Navy- 4.0 4.0 7.0 7.0 
ona a ae | — — 
Subtotal ease nbaw cheat muncenswesietsn 791.6 865.0 | 1, 202.0 | 1, 239.8 
Military construction, Navy aoe 5.1 5.1 5.1 5.1 
s} eee See! > ee oa 796. 7 870. 1 1, 207.1 1, 244.9 
IE ORE LIN. 6c anccnochoueeawe 100. 2 100. 2 136. 2 136. 2 
Fiscal year 1961...-....-.------------ 696. 5 769.9 | 1, 070.9 1, 108.7 
| 





PRIORITY OF PROGRAM ITEMS 


Senator Cuavez. Admiral Beakley, I would like to ask you a ques- 
tion. It is the question asked by Senator Saltonstall at the time when 
we had the “Other procurement, Navy” hearing on the 22d day of 
March. If we had to take away from some of the shipbuilding pro- 
gram in order to augment the POLARIS program, where would it 
come from?# Can you answer that question for Senator Saltonstall? 

Admiral Braxtry. Most of my testimony here, Mr. Chairman, was 
to the effect that this shipbuilding program, as we have it laid out, 
isa very well-conceived and well-planned program and the ships that 
we have in the program are, every one of them, except for the three 
experimental ships, every one a very important replacement ship for 
ships that are already overage in our fleet. You will remember we 
have 78 percent of our fleet today from World War II and prior pro- 
grams, 75 to 78 percent. If we have to take out new ships that are in 
our program in order to buy POLARIS submarines, it will set us back 
that much further in our job of overcoming this great block obso- 
lescence that we are faced with. 

Senator Cuavez. I believe that will answer the Senator’s question. 
He had to leave and that is the reason why I made the inquiry for him. 

Any further questions / 

Senator Dworsuak. I noticed in the chart, Admiral Raborn, you 
said the Patrick Henry was to be commissioned in March but it will 
be April 9. Isthat correct? 

Admiral Raporn. Yes, sir; it will be April 9. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. RAWSON BENNETT, U.S. NAVY, CHIEF 
OF NAVAL RESEARCH 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Admiral Bennett, we will now hear from you. 
Admiral Bennett. I believe the committee would likey to consider 
briefly the summary charts on the financial picture. 
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(Chart 1 referred to follows :) 


Cuart No. 1.—Comparison of fiscal year 1961 budget estimates research, 
y 7 
development, test, and evaluation, Navy 


{In thousands of dollars] 





Fiscal year | Fiseal year | Fiscal year| Difference 
1959 1960 1961 


Total comparative unobligated balance brought 


Se S58) BOS 28S Se Bey $32, 048 $57, 507 $61, 805 +-$4, 208 
Total compare ative new obligational authoeity ic. .cio<n | 1,174,310 1,256,725 | 1,160,000 —87, 725 
Minor comparative transfers included in comparative 

NOA but excluded from comparative obligations_.-_- —1, 828 | ne TS Le keenctinn cut | +, 8 

Total comparative availability...............-.-- 1, 204, 530 1, 312, 944 | 1, 230, 805 ~82 139 
CEDRTOLIVG OONONINS . 6 oo oi owen cc ccd ivencnccs 1,147,023 | 1,251,139 | 1, 207, 509 | —43, 639 


—_— —_—_—— | ——_— incest ——————— —| 





Total comparative unobligated balance carried 
I eS a Rees cain sn abtbawevenndadaktduwccaae 57, 507 61, 805 23, 305 —38, 500 














COMPARISON OF ESTIMATES 


Admiral Bennett. I believe the chairman has a copy of chart No, 
1 which contains the overall figures. 

I should explain that when we say comparative on such figures, we 
mean the figures to include the test and evaluation items which have 
been transferred to make up the “Research, Development, Test and 
Evaluation” budget. 

This chart shows a comparison of estimates under this appropria- 
tion: 

A. The unobligated balance brought forward in fiscal year 1961 
is $4.3 million greater than the amount brought forward in fiscal 
year 1960. 

With the transfer of additional test and evaluation items, it is 
anticipated that approximately $20 to $25 million of programed funds 
normally will remain unobligated at the end of each fiscal year because 
contractual negotiation will extent beyond the fiscal year for an un- 
known number of approved projects. However, the unobligated bal- 
ance of $57.5 million at the beginning of fiscal year 1960 included 
$25.5 million which was transferred from the Department of Defense 
emergency fund late in fiscal year 1959. These funds were programed 
for basic research and for certain ASW projects, but the contractual 
negotiations were not completed until fiscal year 1960. The unobli- 
gated balance of $61.8 million at the end of fiscal year 1960 includes 
the normal unobligated balance and, in addition, approximately $39 
million which will be programed and committed, but will not be obli- 
gated under the current fiscal year 1960 financial plan. 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


B. The new obligational authority of $1.169 billion for fiscal year 
1961 reflects a decrease of $87.7 million from the fiscal year 1960 com- 
parative new obligational authority, comprised of a decrease of $5.4 


million in the POLARIS program, $11.9 million for the Pacific Mis. | 


sile Range, and $70.4 million in the remainder of the research develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation program. 

C. Although the request for new obligational authority in fiscal year 
1961 is $87.7 million below the fiscal year 1960 comparative level, com- 
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arative obligations reflect a significantly smaller decrease of $43.6 
million. This is due to the fact that projects totaling approximately 
$39 million which will be programed and committed until the fiscal 
year 1960 financial plan, will be carried into fiscal year 1961 for obli- 
ation. 
D. The unobligated balance of $23.3 million to be carried forward 
at the end of fiscal year 1961 is estimated as the “normal” balance. 


EXPLANATION OF CHART NO. 2 


Admiral Bennett. This chart reflects a distribution of comparative 
new obligational authority by the organizational units responsible for 
conducting the Navy research, development, test, and evaluation 

rogram. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


Cuart No. 2.—Comparative new obligational authority by budget activity ‘Research, 
development, test, and evaluation, Navy,’’ fiscal year 1961 budget estimates 


[Dollars in thousands] 





Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1960 


Fiscal year Difference 
1959 1961 

















O@ies of Naval Research ....................... $109, 121 $99, 030 $92, 162 — $6, 868 
Bureau of Naval Weapons ._- seateboatses 877, 842 948, 394 902, 286 —46, 108 
EMER, he... 3405 5k ua abibanacacms 168, 477 181, 631 143, 973 —37, 658 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery_--.------------ 4, 794 4, 802 5, 309 +507 
Bureau of Yards and Docks__-_--.-......--.---- 3, 8L8 3, 983 4, C93 +110 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts --. --.._--.---- 2, 264 2, 180 2,140 —40 
Bureau of Naval Personnel_._...............--- 764 800 1,008 +208 
EE Se SE Ee pe ay come 7, 240 15, 905 18, €29 +2, 124 

etree we ere eee 1, 174, 310 | 1, 256, 725 1, 169, 000 —87, 725 





MAJOR PROGRAM CHANGES 


Admiral Bennett. The major changes are in the programs of the 
Office of Naval Research, the Bureau of Naval Weapons, the Bureau 
of Ships, and the Marine Corps. They represent the net result of 
various increases and decreases in numerous technical projects. 

A. The reduction of $6.9 million in the Office of Naval Research 
program is due primarily to the fact that most of a major experi- 
mental program ———— will be completed with fiscal year 1960 funds. 

B. The reduction of $46.1 million for BuWeps includes decreases 
of $5.4 million for POLARIS; $11.9 million for the Pacific Missile 
Range; $19.2 million in regular missile programs resulting from re- 
duced levels for research and development on the entire family of 
missiles except one air-to-air missile, and $9.5 million in some anti- 
submarine warfare programs which are nearing completion of the 
development stage. 

C. The decrease of $37.7 million in the BuShips program is com- 
prised of decreases in a large number of projects, partially offset by 
increases in the fields of mine countermeasures and antisubmarine 
warfare. The largest single decrease is reflected in Project Atlan‘is; 
it is anticipated that the $10 million provided for this project in fiscal 
year 1960 will carry it well into fiscal year 1961. 

D. The increase of $2.1 million for the Marine Corps is comprised 
primarily of increases for the close support artillery system, general 
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support artillery system, and the amphibious support vehicle areas, 
artially offset by decreases due to the completion of the research and 
evelopment phase of the REDEYE missile system and the landing 
force air defense radar AN/MPS-?21. 
Senator Cuavez. That chart breaks down the $87,725,000 ? 
Admiral Bennett. That is correct. 
Shall I proceed to the next chart, Mr. Chairman ? 
Senator Cuavez. You may proceed. 


EXPLANATION OF CHART NO, 3 


Admiral Bennett. This chart reflects a distribution of new obli- 
gational authority by the type of activity which will incur the obliga- 
tions; i.e., a Government facility, industrial facilities, and colleges and 
universities. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


Cuart No. 3.—Comparative new obligational authority by type of activity, ‘Research, 
development, test, and evaluation, Navy,’’ fiscal year 1961 budget estimates 


{Dollars in thousands] 

















Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Difference 
1959 1960 1961 
| 
Government facilities. __............- be eee $423, 067 | $429, 271 $461, 561 +-$32, 200 
eens GROMER... .weldulencueenancnes 670, 277 761, 058 641, 512 —119, 546 
Colleges, universities, and nonprofit institu- 
I aE A scctince aide abo ance scien cee 80, 966 | 66, 396 65, 927 —460 








SUGhis. cx Hitininehkdetesdndhannwien bodes 1, 174, 310 | 1, 256, 725 1, 169, 000 —87, 725 
| 





INCREASE OF POLARIS PROGRAM 


Admiral Bennett. The increase of $32.3 million at Government 
facilities results from a shift of effort to Navy laboratories from in- 
dustrial facilities under the POLARIS program and the Pacific Mis- 
sile Range. The increase for the POLARIS program is principally 
due to additional effort on propulsion development and standardiza- 
tion programs at naval installations. There is increased on-station 
effort at installations comprising the Pacific Missile Range. In addi- 
tion, the Kwajalein-Johnson antimissile range becomes a part of the 
Pacific Missile Range complex on July 1, 1960. 

B. The decrease of $119.5 million in work at industrial facilities 
results from the phasing out of certain contractual work for the 
POLARIS program, from reduction in ground instrumentation pro- 
curement for the Pacific Missile Range, and from the decrease in the 
total program which falls primarily in the area of development, test, 
and evaluation contracts. 

C. The estimates for colleges and universities reflect a continua- 
tion in fiscal year 1961 of approximately the same level of effort as 
planned for fiscal year 1960. 


In explanation of chart No. 4—— 
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(The chart referred to follows :) 


Cuart No. 4.—Comparative new obligational authority by budget project, ‘‘Research, 
development, test, and evaluation, Navy,’’ fiscal year 1961 budget estimates 


[Dollars in thousands] 

















Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Difference 
1959 1960 1961 

scisilpecill nceemseptteide onaineciiiienesialienlbsiiile he teciiteihiettlciamia 

DLT CUNNIOD a < dvddastssnecnmnenaaasaesaeueneee | $132, 493 $122, 771 $113, 389 — $9, 382 
EC tA ch ae RM ceauebuse. 92, 727 92, 769 | 98, 129 +5, 360 
NE sO acetate sean atia danas .-| 633, 184 694, 535 658, 203 —36, 332 
ID 66 or ickh se bok non cavenboodsuacabseecoe’ lass agai Nei dono teeene 1, 272 +1, 272 
5, Ships and small craft 163, 027 174, 527 138, 834 —35, 693 
6. Ordnance, combat vehicles. | 70, 940 74, 688 | 70, 949 —3, 739 
Gg... connncinincndeceukidewonehine aw 36, 365 52, 552 42, 699 —9, 853 
8, Programwide management and support. -.-....--.-- | 45, 574 44, 883 45, 525 +642 
Es cisdkenn ds duinhedaiehediwimenbanaseuceensin | 1, 174, 310 | 1, 256,725 | 1, 169, 000 —87, 725 





PROGRAM CHANGES 


Admiral Bennett. This chart reflects a distribution of comparative 
new obligational authority by the standard classifications used 
throughout the Department of Defense budget presentation for the 
research, development, test, and evaluation program. 

Net changes and major items comprising the changes follow: 

1. Military sciences: The decrease of $9.4 million is due primarily 
to the completion of most of Project Artemis with fiscal year 1960 
funds. 

2. Aircraft and related equipment: The increase of $5.4 million is 

rimarily for intensified research and development and _ facilities 
or the Missileer program, setup of vertical takeoff and landing as- 
sault transport program, and studies for aircraft active and passive 
countermeasures, 

3. Missiles and related equipment: The reduction of $36.3 million 
consists of decreases of $5.4 million for POLARIS; $11.9 million 
for the Pacific Missile Range, and $19.2 million in regular missile 
programs, 

4. Military astronautics and related equipment: Four programs 
will be initiated: Advanced space technology satellite applications, 
satellite reconnaissance countermeasures research, and satellite navi- 
gation. 

It will be noticed this is only slightly over a million dollars, Mr. 
Chairman. 

5. Paap and small craft and related equipment: The decrease of 
$35.7 million is comprised of decreases in a large number of projects 
in this activity, partially offset by increases in mine countermeasures 
and antisubmarine warfare. 

The largest single decrease is reflected in project Atlantis; the $10 
million to initiate this project in the latter part of fiscal year 1960 
will carry it well into fiscal year 1961, at which point in time we will 
have to make a determination. 

6. Ordnance, combat vehicles and related equipment: Decrease of 
$3.7 million is due to some antisubmarine programs nearing comple- 
tion of the development stage, partially offset by increases in some 
artillery systems. 
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7. Other equipment: Decrease of $9.9 million due to reductions in 
programs such as airborne equipment for target acquisition and ]o- 
ealization and automatic all-weather land and sea aircraft visual 
landing aids. 

8. Programwide management and support: Increase of $6 million 
for priority repair and improvements in facilities and in contributions 
to the Government employees’ health insurance plan. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Admiral. 

That is all for this morning. 

(Thereupon, at 12 o’clock, Monday, March 28, 1960, the subcom- 
mittee was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a.m., Tuesday, March 29, 
1960.) 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1961 


TUESDAY, MARCH 29, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in room 1224, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Chavez, Saltonstall, Smith, and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Bauuistic MisstteE Program 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. OSMOND J. RITLAND, COMMANDER, AIR 
FORCES BALLISTIC MISSILE DIVISION, AIR RESEARCH AND DE- 
VELOPMENT COMMAND; ACCOMPANIED BY L. C. MEYER, CHIEF, 
RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, AND MISSILE DIVISION, DIRECTO- 
RATE OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER OF THE AIR FORCE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator CHavez. The committee will come to order. 

You may proceed, General Ritland. 

General Rirtanp. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, it is a 

leasure for me to come before you today. As you know, last April 
Teeuticed General Schriever as commander of the Air Force Ballistic 
Missile Division when he was reassigned to command the Air Research 
and Development Command. 

My prepared statement will be quite brief as I will be covering the 
Air Force space programs as well as the ballistic missile programs in 
a classified briefing. In presenting the fiscal year 1961 budget esti- 
mates for the Air Force ballistic missiles and space programs, I will 
cover funds contained in all appropriations, in order to give you a 
complete package. I believe it is appropriate to point out our aware- 
ness of the urgency of these programs in this dynamic period. As this 
committee and the Congress have realized, the forces which evolve 
from these programs and the uses we make of them are extremely 
important in this day of nuclear weapons, ballistic missiles and com- 
pressed flight times. 
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MANAGEMENT APPROACH 


In developing these systems the unique management approach used 
was, in my opinion, a major contribution toward the progress we 
have made to date. This approach has been explained to this com- 
mittee before and, to the extent feasible, I generally continue to oper- 
ate under such procedures today. However, the interest which has 
been generated by these programs has caused the scope of review to be 
broadened considerably. I am convinced that the streamlined manage- 
ment techniques vasa have been used are sound. I feel strongly 
that certain of these techniques are of critical importance to our space 
systems if we are to compress leadtimes between the establishment of 
technical feasibility and the realization of a useful opera- 


tional system. 
AIR FORCE ROLE IN SPACE 


Let me now turn briefly to our Space systems and identify for 
you what we consider to be the strategic role in space. You will 
recall that the Air Force was given the responsibility for the devel- 
opement of several space systems and projects. Included among the 
systems were DISCOVERER, SAMOS, and MIDAS, which I will 
discuss in more detail later. I feel that it is very important to 
emphasize the vital necessity for satellite operations and _particu- 
larly the tremendous potential we see for improving our deterrent 
posture. In consideration of the speed with which a missile attack 
could occur, and the limitations of our present warning system, 
satellite reconnaissance and early warning could very well be vital 
to our national survival. 

You will note that I do not differentiate between ballistic missiles 
and military space weapon systems. They are complementary and 
collectively must wlan: ayy important part of the Nation’s future 
security. The ballistic missile foundation, of both experience and 
hardware, which we have laid in 5 short years has provided us with 
an important reinforcement for our space weapon systems. We are 
certain that technological advances will allow us to achieve the 
tremendous military potential we see in the field of space. In the 
last year we have made significant progress which I will report to 
you today. 

In my briefing I will outline for you our accomplishments to this 
point in time and what we expect to achieve in the year before 's. 
To highlight a few areas, I believe you will be interested in— 

1. The reliability and accuracies we have achieved with both 
the THOR and ATLAS missiles; 

2. The TITAN status to date; 

3. Construction at our operational sites which, despite the 
size of the program and complexities encountered, is proceeding 
well within the prescribed time requirements; 

4, The official transfer of the THOR weapon system from 
a research and development vehicle to a fully operational deployed 


weapon system; and 
5. The results of the DISCOVERER satellites tests. 
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As I detail the programs which I have highlighted, please do 
not hesitate to ask any questions which will assist you m under- 
standing or evaluating these programs. 


REVIEW OF THOR PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman, in order to present a completed package in the 
ballistic missile programs, I should like to review briefly the status 
of the THOR program. As you know, the flight test and research 
and development of the THOR program has been completed. The 
executive management of this program has now been assigned to 
the Air Materiel Command for the completion of the site activation 
and for the logistics support of the weapons system in the United 
Kingdom. 

As to progress to date, the contract was let on December 1955 with 
the objective of having the first squadron available in July 1959. The 
first squadron was available and turned over to the United Kingdom 
on the 22d of June; the second squadron in September of 1959, and 
the third squadron in December of 1959. These three squadrons are 
now operational in the United Kingdom. At the present time the 
final squadron is nearing completion with two more complexes to be 
activated with the completion date of May 1960. 

Senator Cuavez. With reference to that chart, do you have five 
units to a squadron ? 

General Rrruanp. These are five complexes. There are a total of 15 
missiles, three missiles per one of these dots, a total of 60 missiles. 
There are 15 per squadron. 

Senator Satronsratu. Let me ask you this, General. You, your- 
self, ™ in the research and development, or are you in the operational 
part 

General Rirtanp. I am in the Research and Development 
Command. 

Senator Satronsratyi. So that you lose responsibility when these 
are turned over to the English. 


MISSILE FOR ROYAL AIR FORCE 


General Rrrtanp. Yes, sir; I have the responsibility for develop- 
ing the missile and installing it in the United Kingdom, and turning 
it over to the Royal Air Force. 

Senator SartonsraLy. When the British have accepted these, have 
they accepted them for training purposes, or are they in the opera- 
tional category ? 

General Rirtanp. I am informed that they have declared them 
operational. 

Senator Sauronsraty. You will recall a year ago they were using 
one of our sites which we had turned over to them and they had ac- 
cepted it for training purposes. 

General Rirnanp. Phat is correct. 


Senator SatronsTaty. Now, are they still using any of them for 
training ? 

General Rirnanp. I am not totally familiar with the status since I 
lost executive management of this program the first of January. 
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Senator SatronsTaLL. So you cannot answer that question ? 

General Rirtanp. Not with any authority. 

Senator SatronsTaLLt. Whocan answer that question ? 

General Rirtanp. The Strategic Air Command can probably an. 
swer that. 

Senator Satronsrati. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be well to 
have the question answered because that was a controversial question 
last year. 

General Ririanp. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished 
for the committee’s use.) 

Senator SauTronsTatL. Now let me ask you this question: Without 
going into that, we keep control of the nuclear warheads and so forth. 

General Rrrianp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sattonstaty. And they operate it when we turn it over to 
them. 

General Rrruanp. Yes, sir. 


ENGLISH CREWS TRAINED 


Senator SatronsraLy. Now, the English crews, then, as far as you 
know, are all trained ? 

General Ririanp. Yes, sir. They do come back to Vandenberg and 

ractice launches. They call them combat training launches from 
andenberg to keep up their proficiency. 

Senator Ricavsleeais: When you say the sites are operational in 
Great Britain, are there 15 missiles in those sites or in proper places? 

General Riruanp. Yes, sir; on these sites here except the last two. 

Senator Sattonstatu. Are they hardened bases? 

General Ririanp. No, sir; they are all soft bases. 

Senator DworsHak. Is this bilateral or under NATO? 

General Ririanp. This is bilateral; yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsnak. It is not under the NATO command? 

General Ririanp. No, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Cuavez. With reference to the four squadrons that will be 
available this year in England, we keep the warheads under our 
custody ? 

General Rrruanp. They are under U.S. custody; yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. The squadrons are in the aes of the British. If 
an emergency should arise you turn over the warheads and the British 
would operate the bases. 

General Rrruanp. This would be a mutual arrangement with the 
approval of both governments. 

enator Cuavez. There would have to be approval of both gov- 
ernments ? 

General Rrrianp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsuax. Who makes the decision ? 

General Riruanp. I imagine the President and the Prime Minister. 

Senator Cuavez. You may continue. 
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THOR CAPABILITY 


General Riruanp. From a capabilities point of view, the THOR has 
a range capability, maximum, of 1,500 miles with this coverage shown 
on the map, and a minimum coverage of miles. 

Senator Cuavez. This is from England, now? 

General Riruanp. That is right; yes, sir, from London, 1,500 miles. 

From a capabilities point of view the warhead will be 2 
The reliability of the weapon as demonstrated through test and test 
operations with the training crews is about percent at this 
particular time. 9 : 

Senator CuHavez. Now, within that circle I note you have some 
names. 

General Rirtanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. What are the names against the circle, 1,500 miles 
from London ¢ 

General Rirtanp. This gives the general area of coverage. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the one close to the end of the picture? 

General Rirtanp. This is Ankara, Turkey. The blue is the free 
world. 

Reliability of the system at the present time is percent. We 
hope to obtain percent reliability within the next 2 years. 

eater SaLTonsTAL.. That is on the launcher ? 

General Rirnanp. Yes, sir. 

















TARGET ACCURACY 


Senator SatronstTaLt. What is the accuracy on the target? 

General Rrrnanp. The operational accuracy is less than 
miles. We have demonstrated less than miles but with a slight 
degradation in accuracy. It is classified as miles. 

stor CHAVEZ. miles is a kill? 

General Rirnanp. Yes, sir; with a 
weapon. 

















it is a very effective 
ATLAS PROGRAM 


Next the ATLAS program, this chart summarizes the entire 
ATLAS program with calendar and fiscal years on the top, the 
operational squadron dates, development milestones, and missiles 
required for the program. The squadrons have become activated on 
these particular dates along here. The first blue ones are in the soft 
configuration. The next hatched squadrons will be in the 25 pounds 
Ee square inch with the all-inertial guidance, and the black ones will 

in the 100 pounds per square inch, in-silo lift launch. 


penwen Cuavez. They will be operational in the latter part 
0 ‘ 





General Rir.anp. Right. The dates are listed under each one of 
the squadrons. 
_ From a development point of view, we have flown our first all- 
inertial guidance system last week with a very successful flight. We 
will complete the last D-series model test, which are the missiles in 
this inventory here. We will start our series E flights later on in 
this particular year with this particular date of 
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From a total requirements point of view, we will have a total 
requirement of some missiles. This blue line includes those 
ATLAS boosters assigned to space programs and are reimbursed by 
NASA or ARPA or the user. They are not included in this particu- 
lar request for funds. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. General, there has been a lot of publicity re- 
cently, in fact, criticism, that we should be making greater strides in 
the use of the ATLAS missile. Is that a fair question ? 

General Rirtanp. From a program point of view and the lead time 
required to place new ATLAS missiles in the inventory, about the 
best we can do is about to place a new squadron in the field, 
Now, there is a suggestion that we augment these last squadrons with 
three additional missiles. 

Senator Dworsuak. How many are there in there now ? 








TOTAL MISSILES 


General Rirtanp. There are 10 missiles. By augmenting the exist- 
ing squadrons with 3 missiles, we feel that we can acomplish an 
additional 1 by 12, we call it, in this same time period, ending up 
with an additional 18 missiles, 

Senator DworsHak. What will be necessary in the way of funds or 
acceleration to attain that goal ? 


FUNDS REQUIRED 


General Rirtanp. The funds required for augmenting all of the last 
six squadrons with three missiles is about $226 million. This is un- 
der consideration at the present time by the Department of Defense. 

Senator SaLronsTaLu. That is the money that we read about in the 
newspapers on Sunday that the Air Force 1s considering, but it has 
not been approved by the Department of Defense? 

General Ririanp. I have not been notified yet to pursue this. 

Mr. Meyer. That is right. That was part of the Air Defense 
package which was in the newspaper on Sunday. 

Senator SauronsTaLL. What you gentlemen are asking for is the 
six squadrons with 18 missiles instead of 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir; it will be an additional 18 missiles to the 
present squadron configuration which is three on each one of the last 
six squadrons. 

Senator SattonstaLu. So it will be a total of 18 missiles. 

General Rir.anp. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHax. Are there funds in the budget for this? 

General Rirtanp. Not yet. 

Senator SarsronsraLL. Does that chart indicate the 18 missiles! 

General Rirtanp. No, sir. It indicates the approved program. 





PROGRAM EXTRAS CONSIDERED 


Senator Cuavez. Up to now. But the higher echelon is now con- 
sidering augmenting the program ? 

General Rrruanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Is this idea the result of anticipated savings m 
the SAGE and BOMARC programs? 
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Mr. Meyer. The newspaper article purported to take the savings 
from the BOMARC and SAGE programs and apply it to this pro- 

ram. 

Senator SaLtonsTaLL. The DOD has approved the reduction but 
has not approved the acceleration ? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir; they have approved the reduction but have 
not approved the item addendums. 

Senator SatronstaLL. Has the Air Force Secretary, Mr. Sharp, 
approved it ? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So it has now gone out of the Air Force and 
isin the DOD and the Budget, presumably ? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir. 


FIRST SQUADRON AT VANDENBERG 


General Rirtanp. From a squadron configuration point of view, 
I have portrayed here the first squadron at Vandenberg Air Force 
Base. ‘This is the first complex. Remembering that our objective 
was attainment of operational capability at the earliest possible date 
we provided practically the This is the only installation of 
this type, and is now operational at Vandenberg Air Force Base 








Senator Cuavez. The ATLAS missiles will all be located in conti- 
nental United States? 

General Rirnanp. Yes, sir. 

The other complex of the first squadron is placed in the 

Senator Cuavez. How far advanced are you in acquiring the neces- 
sary land ? 

Beiera! Rirtanp. We have sited all of the ATLAS squadrons and 
are underway—I will cover this later in the program. 





NUMBER IN COMPLEX 


Senator DworsHak. How many will the complex be? 

General Ririanp. I will cover this next. 

Senator Dworsuak. All right. 

General Rirtanp. The squadron at Warren is the same complex 
placed together with two such guidance systems with redundancy, 
each guiding system can handle any one of the missiles. So we have 
two complexes but there is only one squadron in this configuration. 
We identify that as three by two. 

Again we have deserved this configuration into an 18-mile dispersal 
with a three by three. This would be nine missiles in a squadron. 
We have two squadrons in this configuration. 

Finally, we have installed an all-inertial guidance system. All the 
awe is in the missile and is not tied to any ground installation 
or guidance. It is placed in a 25 pounds per square inch hardened 
installation and has the all-inertial guidance system. Here we have 
them placed 18 miles apart. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the space between those four up there in 
the first picture ? 

General Rrruanp. These are just 
all actually close together. 





In other words, they are 
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Senator Cuavez. Suppose an ICBM missile hit them ? 

General Rrrtanp. ————. That is why we have dispersed into these 
areas here, and finally have led to single dispersal in a hardened con- 
figuration, namely, the trend in the ATLAS program has been from 
the soft to the hard to the dispersed single installation. In this con- 
figuration that takes one weapon to knock out one of our weapons, [| 
mean if it is on top. However, from a probability point of view, it 
would probably be more than that. 

Senator SatronsTauu. For your first six squadrons you add up the 
top row and the left hand bottom row; is that correct ? 

General Ririanp. Yes, sir. This is placed underground and is 
hardened to a slight degree, 25 pounds per square inch. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. This year’s budget plus the acceleration if it 
comes—— 

General Rirtanp. Will be in this configuration. This is the most 
advantageous from a cost effectiveness and military effectiveness point 
of view. 

TOTAL SQUADRONS 


Senator Satronsraty. Mr. Chairman, might I ask a question on 
this? 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. That is what we are here for. 

Senator Satronstatu. Your top left is one squadron. Your top 
right is two squadrons. 

General Ririanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Satronstaty. The bottom left is three? 

General Rrruanp. Three. 

Senator Satronsrautu. That takes six squadrons. 

General Ruirnanp. Yes, sir. There was one in the other 
configuration. 

Senator Sauronsratu. Are those six squadrons in existence today! 

General Rirtanp. No, sir. ———. 

Senator SatronstaLL. When you say six squadrons are all in hard- 
ened bases on the right 

General Rirtanp. They will be. 

Senator SauronstaLi. Does that mean you are going to put them 
all in hardened bases where they are now soft ? 

General Rirtanp. No. We won’t convert. 

Senator Sautronsraty. That is what I did not understand. 

General Rirtanp. It would be too costly. 

Senator SattonsraLtt. How many squadrons will that give you if 
this is completed ? 

General rnin. It will give us a total of these six and the one at 
Vandenberg, which is a total of 183. The ATLAS program is a 13- 
squadron program. 

Senator Dworsuak. How many are in operation at the present 
time ? 

General Rrrianp. At the present time operational is ———— Van- 
denberg. 

Senator SautronstatL. Very frankly, I am not sure that I under- 
stand that. Does it call for 6 squadrons of 18 missiles if we approve 
this budget ? 
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ATLAS PROGRAM OF 13 SQUADRONS 


General Rirtanp. No, sir. Let me try to explain it. The total 
ATLAS program is composed of 13 squadrons. They will be in these 
various configurations. The last 6 will be augmented with this addi- 
tional 3 missiles per squadron which will then give you more missiles 

er squadron, 18 missiles total in these particular 6 squadrons. 

Senator SarronsraLi. The new ones will still be part of the other 
squadrons / 

General Rirtanp. All we will do is add three more of these con- 
figurations around this installation for each one of the squadrons. 

Senator SaLronsTa.. I see. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. If you are operational only at Vandenberg, 
when will you be operational at Warren and elsewhere ? 

General Rrruanp. I will have a schedule later on. They will be 
coming in progressively on the schedule I showed on this other chart 
back here. Do you care tosee that ? 

Senator Dworsnak. No. 


1959 ACCOMPLISH MENTS 


General Rirnanp. From an accomplishment. point of view in 1959, 
we have activated the first half of the squadron at Vandenberg in 
August of this year. We have started our ATLAS program in space 
activities with the Mercury project for the NASA people, and also 
a lunar probe project for NASA. We have completed, in 1959, 23 
flight tests, 19 of which have been successful, and we have under con- 
struction or activation 614 squadrons along with this, which makes 
the total of 7 underway in 1959. 

In regard to our milestones in 1960, we have already flown our first 
Mark III nose cone on two different flights with complete success. 
We have flown our first all-inertial guidance system last week. We 
will launch a total of 44 missiles—these will include training launches 
for the SAC crews and certain space probes for NASA. We will 
activate — squadrons in this year, in this time schedule of one 
around, completing the 

Senator CHaveZ. When you activate, that means what ? 

General Rirtanp. You turn them over to the Strategic Air Com- 
mand for operational use. They are in the process of being built 
now. 


We will have all of our squadrons under construction or activation 
and checkout in ————. 











TITAN PROGRAM MILESTONES 


In the TITAN program presented in the same format we have 
operational milestones by dates here, the development milestones in 
the program, and the necessary total missiles required to accomplish 
the TITAN program. Here we have 14 squadrons. The first six 
will be in what we call a 3 by 3 configuration, 100 pounds per square 
inch, namely, there will be three missiles in a complex all underground 
but they will be close together. Later on we will disperse the missiles 
ina 1 by 9, like we had in the ATLAS program. This will be all 
inertial and will be in-silo launch. It will be launched out of the silo 
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rather than raised out of the silo and then launched. It will have 
storable fuels. It will have a noncryogenic fuel which means that the 
missile will be fully fueled and we will be able to launch it in a 
minute. 

Senator SauronstatL. Do you consider the TITAN to be a first- 
generation missile ? 

General Rirtanp. I would say it would be a first-generation mis- 
sile of an advanced stage, namely, that started a year after the ATLAS 
and PENS we were able to use all the technical knowledge 

ained. 
” Senator SatronsTauu. That is one of the issues here, how fast to 
go ahead with the TITAN as opposed to the MINUTEMAN, 


SECOND-GENERATION MISSILE 


General Rirtanp. We feel the advanced type here is a very ad- 
vanced missile, but I still say it is a first generation. I would say the 
MINUTEMAN, the solid propellant MINUTEMAN program would 
be a second generation. 

Senator SaLronstaLu. You don’t call it a third generation, though? 

General Rirtanp. Well, you could argue the point. 

Senator SatronsTauu. Is it your conception that as the TITAN 
develops that the ATLAS will become obsolescent ? 

General Rrrianp. I don’t think any of these missiles will become 
obsolescent in a period of 10 years. They should have a good normal 
weapons effectiveness for 10 years. 

Senator SauironsTauu. Is it efficient to go ahead with both the 
ATLAS and the TITAN or is it more efficient to go ahead with just 
the ATLAS or just the TITAN ? 


VALUE OF ATLAS AND TITAN 


General Rirtanp. From a national point of view I think both of 
these programs, ATLAS and TITAN, are necessary at this time pe- 
riod. Later on as we get more missiles, for all of the Department 
of Defense, then it will be proper to select the more advanced type 
of missile. 

Senator Sauronstauu. The site for the TITAN and the missile for 
the TITAN, or the shell, whatever you want to call it, that is com- 
pletely different from the ATLAS, is it not ¢ 

General Ririanp. It would be a general configuration like the 
ATLAS in the silo but specifically it would be different. 

Senator SatronsTauu. The bases are not interchangeable? 

General Rrrtanp. Not from an equipment point of view. There 
are different equipments. 

Senator SatronsraLi. The weapon is different, too? 

General Ririanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sautronsratu. Is there money in this budget for the 
TITAN? 

General Rirnanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator SatronsTaLL. How much ? 

General Riritanp. I have some dollar charts. 
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TITAN AND ATLAS APPROPRIATION REQUESTS 


Mr. Meyer. We have $1,021 million in the Air Force appropriation 
request for 1961 for the TITAN program. 

Senator SarronstaLu. How much for the ATLAS? 

Mr. Meyer. One billion two million dollars. 

Senator Dworsuak. How many TITAN missiles are operational 
now ? 

General Rirtanp. We have none, sir. The first operational date 
for the TITAN program is 1961. 

Senator SaLronsTauu. Does that include construction, Mr, Meyer? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. Where will that be in 1961? 

General Rirnanp. At Lowry Air Force Base, north of Colorado 
Springs. 

Senator CHavez. You may continue, General. 

General Rrrtanp. From a configuration point of view six squad- 
rons will be in the 3-by-3. The missile is shown in this particular 
silo and here we have the equipment bay and a fuel cell here for the 
missile. Launch control center, two radar antennas and a power sup- 
ply room, all underground, 100 pounds per square inch. 

The next one of the squadrons would be based 18 miles apart, one 
squadron being nine missiles. 

Finally, going into the last eight squadrons, we will have a unitary 
configuration, in silo launch, all inertial, dispersed 7 miles around, for 
a total of nine missiles per squadron. 

With regard to accomplishments in this past year, the SAC person- 
nel have started their training in March of 1959. We have completed 
the noncryogenic feasibility study program that goes into the last 
eight missiles in August of last year. We have started our silo 
launch test facility to launch out from underground. We have com- 
pleted six test flights, four of which were successful, two were failures, 
squadrons are under construction and/or checkout and the 
system test facility, which is used for demonstrating the technical 
feasibility of the environment, has been under construction. 

Senator DworsHax. When you say all-inertial guidance contract 
awarded, what is involved in that ? 

General Rirtanp. That means that the guidance for the missile is 
contained in an all-inertial package, that the missile can fly and guide 
to the target without any other radio controls from the ground. This 
allows you to go into this 1-by-9 dispersed configuration. You don’t 
have to be tied to an electronic guidance system. 











INVESTMENT IN ELECTRONICS 


Senator DworsHax. That involves quite a lot of investment in 
electronics, does it not ? 

General Ririanp. It does, but it does provide, from a weapons-ef- 
fectiveness standpoint, a very much better military weapon and allows 
one missile to be placed all by itself in the field. 

In. 1960 we have flown and ignited our second stage. We have had 
two 5,000-mile flights with complete success. We will have flown with 
our operational guided radio, inertial guided closed loop. We expect 
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to get our first full 5,500-mile flight later this year. We have ac- 
complished, we intend to accomplish, our first insilo launch to be sure 
that the later squadrons of the last eight squadrons will be technically 
feasible from that point of view. We expect to launch a total of 20 
research and development missiles and squadrons will be under 
construction or checked out during this next year. 





MINUTEMAN PROGRAM 


On the MINUTEMAN program, from a research and development 
program point of view, we will have our engineering inspection of 
the MINUTEMAN system. You must remember it was just ap- 
proved in 1958. Weexpect our first pad launch of the MINUTEMAN 
missile — with out first insilo launch following in build- 
ing up with our first — - missile by mid-1962. 

The other configuration, the mobile train mounted MINUTEMAN, 
will have our engineering inspection later on in this year with our 
first mobile launch about 

Senator Cnavez. Will they be on trains? 

General Rrrnanp. On trains, 
country. 

Senator Cuavez. As needed. 

General Rirtanp. Yes, sir. 

From an operational point of view the first MINUTEMAN opera- 
tional begins in middle calendar year 1962 building up on this dotted 
line to a total of missiles by mid-calendar year The 
Air Force objective is to build up with a second facility to a total 
of some missiles in the same time period. However, we do not 
need approval for that at this particular point in time. 

The mobile program begins at the end of calendar year 
builds up to a total of missiles during the time period 

















They will be roaming the 
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LIFE SPAN OF ATLAS AND TITAN 


Senator Dworsnak. At this point can you anticipate whether the 
MINUTEMAN will displace any of the ATLAS missiles or 
TITAN’S? 

General Rirtanp. I would say “No,” sir. The ATLAS and TITAN 
will be in the inventory. They should be good missiles for a good 
10-year period. MINUTEMAN will augment our deterrent posture. 

Senator Dworsnax. The MINUTEMAN has the same capabilities 
except that they use solid fuel ? 

General Rirtanp. Yes, sir; and it carries a smaller warhead. It is 
, rather than the in this particular one. 

Senator Dworsiak. Why have you cut that down? 

General Ririanp. It is the technical capabilities of a solid fuel pro- 
pellant missile. It does not have the boost, you might sa 

Senator Dworsnak. Is the inertial system for the TI AN com- 
parable to that used for POLARIS? We had that explained 
yesterday. 

General Ririanp. Technical principlewise; yes. From a configu- 

ration point, it would be a different company and a different contract. 
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MINUTEMAN CONFIGURATION 


Briefly, the configuration, MINUTEMAN will all be in the hard- 
ened and dispersed - — with a launch control center that will be 
hardened ———-. Each launch control center will handle 
missiles. The mobile presentation is here. ————. We are con- 
sidering and studying the feasibility from a military effectiveness 

oint of view of placing ——— missiles per train. This decision will 
¥ made—— 

Senator Satronsrauy. Will that mean that you have to have spe- 
cial freight cars and special equipment ? 

General Ririanp. There will be ———. The rest of them will be 
standard railroad cars. 

Senator SatronsraLu. How long a freight train ? 

General Rrrtanp. ———. 

Senator SanronstTat. Will there be any particular sites from 
where they will be aimed or can you just take those off like an artil- 
lery weapon and put it in the field ¢ 

General Rrrtanp. They will have 

Senator Sarronsratit. When do you expect to have this in opera- 
tion ? 

General Rrrtanp. This will not be in operation until 


Senator SaLtronstaLL. ————. I thought you were not expecting 
them until ———. 
General Rirtanp. No; on this mobile program here it comes the 
or I would say ———— the mobile’ operational program. 


Senator SatronsraLu. They will increase pretty rapidly then. 

General Rirtanp. They will increase along this line here to a total 
of ———. 
The greater increase will be in the ———— total of these to 
and ———— mobile. 


CONTINUATION OF DEVELOPMENT STAGE 


Senator SaLronstaLtyt. The MINUTEMAN and TITAN will stay 
under your responsibility then through the fiscal year 1961? 

General Rirtanp. Just as long as it is undeveloped. As soon as 
it is developed, we turn it over to SAC. 

Senator _ esacsenaaa But through 1961 ? 

General Rrrtanp. We will still be active in that. 

Senator SarronstaLL. So the TITAN and the MINUTEMAN will 
be in the developmental stage in this fiscal budget ? 

General Ririanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Satronstati. Is that mobility a proven concept ? 

General Rirtanp. I would say it is proven. It is a confusing 
thing; it confuses the enemy as to the target. 

Senator Satronsrauu. I understand that, but I wonder if the me- 
chanical aspects, the operation, can be handled as well on a mobile 
launching as from a pad ? 

General Rirtanp. We are studying that very thoroughly. We feel 
there would not be any obstacle that we cannot overcome. It will be 
not as stable as firing from a fixed installation. 
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TESTS BEING CONDUCTED 


From a milestone point of view, we are conducting sled tests at 
Holloman at the present time, and have throughout this year on a 
continuing basis. We have conducted full-scale firings of our first- 
and second-stage engines in 1959. We had the mobile program ap- 
proved in August of 1959 and are defining the specifics of the pro- 
gram at the present time. The warhead has been selected. The 
production of the missile and the assembly facilities have been sited, 
and the first operational site has been selected at Great Falls. 

Senator Cuavez. What year is that you are showing on the chart? 

General Rirtanp. This 1s what happened in 1959. 

We expect in 1960 to complete our in silo, our silo development 
tests. This is where we are actually firing the missile out of the hole at 
Edwards Air Force Base,. We Soe more to complete the 
program. We will test our prototype launcher during this particular 
year, and we will conduct our first full-scale launch by the end of 
this year. We ’ 

Senator DworsHak. Where will that be from? 

General Rrrianp. This will be from Cape Canaveral, from a test 
point of view. 








GROUND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


Now, one cof the main problems in the ballistic missile program; we 
have stated that the missile is only 20 percent of the effort. The other 
80 percent is in ground support equipment, the construction of the 
bases. Likewise, I should say that 80 percent of the dollars are in 
this particular area. 

This next schedule shows the ATLAS program from a site activa- 
tion point of view with the codes; the first part is the design of opera- 
tional facility, the construction, the installation of all the equipment, 
and the final operational date of each one of the squadrons listed along 
here for a total of 13 squadrons at these particular locations as iden- 
tified on this side of the chart. The important thing here is the level 
of activity during the calendar year of 1960. In other words, you 
can see that running a line down through here that at all of these 
bases there is a certain amount of activity in either construction or 
installation and checkout. 

Likewise in the TITAN program we have the same presentation but 
the active year is in 1961. The TITAN program started a year after 
the ATLAS program. 

Then finally the MINUTEMAN program coming in the most active 
period in 1962. At the present time we must remember that we are 
talking about more missiles per squadron in the MINUTE- 
MAN rather than the nine in the ATLAS and TITAN. The first 
three squadrons have been sited at Malmstrom Air Force Base. We 
are starting the design now and calendar year 1962 will be our most 
active period. This will be the follow-on activity to meet these opera- 
tional dates in the green area. If we take all of these programs to- 
gether we will see that the calendar years 1960, 1961, 1962 will be a 
tremendous activity in the construction, installation, and checkout of 
these systems throughout the entire United States, 
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SOLID FUEL EVALUATION 


Senator SauronsrautL. May I ask this question, General: As the re- 
search head of the Air Force and development head of the Air Force 
Force today, are you 100 percent sold on the solid fuel ? 

General Rrrianp. I feel that we will certainly have a very excel- 
lent missile. 

Senator Satronstautui. And that the solid fuel will gradually sup- 
plant the liquid fuel? 

General Rirtanp. Not completely. In other words, it will be lim- 
ited in size for heavy payloads. It will be applicable to certain types 
of missiles. If you want large missiles or large space boosters, they 
will be in the liquid configuration. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. In other words, you will not get the million- 
pound thrust out of MINUTEMAN. 

General Rirtanp. No, sir. It has to be encased in this booster and 
it would be too hard to move. It would be too heavy, too big. 


ULTIMATE GOAL 


Senator Sauronstatu. Is our ultimate goal as far as you see ahead 
now 1,500,000 pounds thrust ? 

General Rrrianp. That is the NASA objective for space activity. 
Militarily at the present time our highest boosted engine would be 
about 400,000 pounds. 

Senator Satronstatn. That is satisfactory for a 1,500-mile flight ? 

General Ririanp. 5,500-mile flight or beyond. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. General, have you been able in this MINUTE- 
MAN program to utilize any of the development which has resulted 
from the POLARIS solid fuel ? 

General Rirtanp. We have continued exchanges. As a matter of 
fact, one of our contractors, Aerojet General, is the contractor for the 
POLARIS solid fuel. So we are getting the same information that 
POLARIS is. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. Not only the same information, but it would 
seem to me if the same principle is used, you can advance the entire 
MINUTEMAN program by using the knowledge you have acquired, 
and the scientific achievements. There is not a vast difference be- 
tween the powerplant of the POLARIS and the MINUTEMAN. 


MINUTEMAN BOOSTER 


General Rir.anp. There is one difference. The booster to the MIN- 
UTEMAN is of more gross weight than the total POLARIS. The 
booster weighs about ———— pounds, and is the biggest solid grain ever 
developed to date. So it is in order of magnitude technically complex. 

Senator Dworsnak. Tell us first the weight of the POLARIS and 
the weight of the MINUTEMAN. 


General Rirtanp. The POLARIS is about ——— thousand pounds, 
and the MINUTEMAN total is about ——— pounds. You see, you 


are going 5,500 miles versus 1,500 miles at the most. 
Senator Dworsuak. Thank you. 
General Rrrianp. From a total point of view with all of the pro- 
grams that I have discussed the number of missiles on stand of the 
51184—60—pt. 2-19 
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ATLAS, 13 ATLAS, 14 TITAN, and 





— MINUTEMAN squad- $5 


rons, is portrayed on this particular curve. It shows versus time the Se 
soft, the semihard, the mobile, and the 100 pounds per square inch, 6 
amounting to a total of some ———— missiles on stand by the mid-1964 : 
time period. ve. 


Senator Cuavez. Of all of the systems? 

General Rrrianp. Of all the systems, ATLAS, TITAN, and MIN- 
UTEMAN: You see that our buildup of the missiles on stand begin ‘ia 
in the early part of ; 

Senator Sartronsraty. By January 1, 1963, we will have approxi- 
mately — missiles, is that correct ? 

General Rrruanp. January 1963 it would be about that. 

Senator SauronsraLu. So that we have from a deterrent point of 





view to rely on the B-52 and B-58 airplanes certainly up to that sig 
period. | 
General Rrrnanp. During this time period, and other systems of the me 
military departments. or; 
Senator Cuavez. What year is that ? pr 
General Rrrnanp. He said 1963. This is calendar 1963. It would na 
be about ———— missiles on stand ready to launch. we 
Senator SatronstraLyu. Of course you have the POLARIS. thi 
General Rrruanp. Yes, sir, we have the THOR’s. The THOR’s are lav 
not included in here. wh 
COSTS COMPARED las 
> 
Senator Satronstatu. May we put on the record the cost of one | Yo 
MINUTEMAN, the cost of one TITAN, and the cost of one ATLAS? | ( 
Will you furnish that for the record ? | § 
General Rirtanp. Yes, sir, we can do that. ( 
Senator Sauronstatu. And the chairman suggests the THOR and | the 
the JUPITER. s 
General Rirtanp. We can provide these figures. you 
(The information referred to follows:) 
The typical production costs of individual ballistic missiles are as follows: Fon 
Mitton | PFO 
A ited Set bod SS ila Glad Lehane been dbisnbn ced bhi desnbntbveweh $1.9 s 
ee Slee aaa aaa cal __ 19| spa 
sia es tan in eR a EE lanl ndt nn die nevcmpiieeniphiieidds 4 G 
era a ant gra an ee gan age ao ig eee ec RS eee ae el elae 7 
Re hint eek a net aictnes beccnaesiy eh hai aieb dain wie bsian ns esd cnintens iad eitda mm 1.2 
INSTALLATION S 
Senator CHavez. What effect does the THOR and the JUPITER | S, 
have on the gap that we have been discussing ? G 
General Rrrnanp. The THOR and the JUPITER will both be vide 


completely installed at oversea bases in this time period. They should 
be included in any deterrent problem. As I discussed earlier, the allt 
THOR will be completed in May of this year. JUPITER will come S 
in on the schedule later on. 3a 
Senator Cuavez. There will be four squadrons in England. G 
General Riruanp. Yes, sir. r 
From a dollar point of view the ATLAS, TITAN, and MINUTE- 
MAN program combined, in the missile procurement, is a total of | 
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$2.131 billion. In the military construction $284 million. In the re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation, $55 million for a total of 
$2.471 billion for the three programs in fiscal 1961. 

Senator SatronsraLy. Will the construction be in the budget to 
which you are speaking or in the military construction ? 

General Ririanp. It will be in the military construction. 

Senator DworsHaK. Does that include the space research and de- 
velopment / 

General Ririanp. No, sir; I will cover that next. 


SPACE SYSTEMS ASSIGNED TO AIR FORCE 


Next I would like to discuss our space systems that have been as- 
signed to the Air Force. 

Through the missile program and all of our research and develop- 
ment, we have in fact established a considerable base for space. Our 
organization has been in being and has actively been pursuing space 
programs in the past starting in 1956 when our first 117—L or recon- 
naissance satellite program was approved. We have the management, 
we have the concepts, we have the experience of 5 or 6 years now in 
this particular program. We have our production facilities, our 
launch facilities, and of course we have our sense of urgency with 
which we have pursued the ballistic missile program throughout the 
last. 5 years. 

Senator Sarronstati. Where does the final decision le, in Dr. 
York’s office ? 

General RitLanp. For space systems ? 

Senator SALTonsTaLu. Yes. 

General Rirtanp. For military space systems it would be through 
the Air Force into Dr. York’s office. 

Senator Sauronstauy. So if there was an argument between SAC, 
yourself, and ARDC? 

General Rirtanp. We would solve that ourselves within the Air 
Force. But I am talking of program approval. That would be ap- 
proved at Dr. York’s level. 

Senator Savronsrati. All the space you have here is Air Force 
space ¢ 

General Ririanp. Yes, sir. 


DEFINITIONS 


Senator SatronstaLu. What does ARDC mean? 

General ‘Rrranp. Air Research and Development Command. 

Senator Sarronsrati. AMC? 

General Rirnanp. This is the Air Materiel Command. They pro- 
vide our contract and logistics support. 

SAC is the user. We have the developer, the procurer, and the user 
all together in my organization in Inglewood. 


Senator SALTONSTALL. You are responsible until it gets into the 
I £ 
operational stage. 


General Rrrianp. Yes, sir. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Senator SautonsTau. So all this organization about which you are 
speaking is research and development ? 

General Ririanp. In the batitine of these systems. As soon as they 
are developed, they are turned over to SAC as the user. However, 
SA participates earlier in the program so that that requirement can 
be fed into the technical portion of each one of these systems. 

Specifically some of the programs undergoing work at the Air Force 
Ballistic Missile Division at the present time are divided into two 
phases. One is Air Force systems and the other is projects, projects 
that we do under the sponsorship of ARPA, NASA, and possibly some 
other Air Force commands. Specifically we have the ABLE program 
which isa NASA project. Included in that is the PADDLEWHEEL 
we flew not long ago. We have two lunar probes. We are going to 
try to orbit the moon, and of course this interplanetary probe, 
PIONEER V. It is about 2,500,000 miles out in space today talking 
to us. This program demonstrates technical feasibility that feeds 
into our other military space systems. TRANSIT is an ARPA pro- 
gram which is a navigation satellite program. TIROS is a weather 
program conducted by NASA and we intend to fire that this week, 
possibly. COURIER is a communications satellite. MERCURY of 
course is the man-in-space program. DYNASOAR is an Air Force 
controlled boost-glide program. 609-A is an Air Force small probe 
program for technical development purposes. The main systems I 
will discuss today are DISCOVERER which is a research and devel- 
opment program which contributes to SAMOS, the reconnaissance 
satellite, and MIDAS, the early warning satellite. 

Senator Cuavez. Those are the ones that will fit the military? 

General Rirtanp. Yes, sir, and are systems, on a systems basis. 


DISCOVERER PROGRAM 


First on the DISCOVERER program we have to date launched 
10 vehicles into space. Of the 10, 8 have accomplished full first: stage 
and second stage burning and have been successful from a launch 
point of view. However, two of these did not go into orbit because 
of overweight conditions. Six were placed in orbit, commanded and 
controlled in the orbit in ———— different cases. We have ejected 
the capsule out of orbit in two cases, but we have failed to recover 
any of our capsules as of this point in time. The program is con- 
tinuing and I will show a schedule of future flights coming up. 

The SAMOS objective is to develop satellite reconnaissance sys- 
tems. It is a system to provide reconnaissance information ———. 

From a concept point of view the missile is launched in a polar orbit 
out of the west coast, coming around on the other side of the 
earth ———. 

Senator Sauronstauu. That is the concept you are working for? 


SAME VEHICLE UTILIZED 


General Rrrtanp. Yes, sir ———-. However, the DISCOVERER 
program contributes to this because the same vehicle that we have 
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flown 10 DISCOVERERS on will be used in the SAMOS and 
MIDAS programs. 

From a system element point of view, the nerve center of this 
operation is the satellite test center. All of the activities are con- 
trolled from this particular facility. This controls the launch of the 
ATLAS booster and the AGENA satellite vehicle, and it places the 
vehicle in space to accomplish its objective — The information 
is read out to a tracking and acquisition station where the vehicle 
is tracked precisely and it is commanded and controlled. The infor- 
mation obtained from the satellite is transferred to the satellite test 
center where it is used for dissemination, display, and distribution 
to the user. 

Senator Satronstatu. Where is the satellite test center located ? 

General Rirtanp. From a development point of view at the pres- 
ent time it is located at Sunnyvale Calif. 

Senator Satronstaty. Where is the tracking station, in Massa- 
chusetts ? 

General Rrrianp. There is one near Massachusetts right now. It is 
being installed at New Boston. : 

Senator Sauronsrauu. Is that the only one in the United States 
today ¢ 

General RrruAnp. No, sir. 

Senator SatronstaLu. They get the information from New Zealand 
and Africa ? 

General Rirnanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. How long an object is necessary to be located by 
SAMOS? 

General Rrrnanp. SAMOS is ——— statute miles in the air. It 
will be able to photograph the earth to within - 
the longest dimension will be identified, 
maximum. 








In other words, 
— would be about the 





INFRARED SENSOR 


In the MIDAS concept we use exactly the same vehicles, the 
ATLAS booster and the AGENA stage. However, here we have 
an infrared sensor which senses Soviet missiles the instant they are 
launched, and reads out this information to stations in the northern 
portion of this hemisphere in the British Isles, Greenland, and Alaska. 
This is an instantaneous read-out and transmitted to a control center 
for instant warning of Soviet missile launches. 

Senator CHavez. Where is the station in Alaska ? 

General Rrruanp. It is at Donnelly Flats, near Fairbanks. 

Senator Satronsraty. The theory of that is to have a satellite in 
orbit with this infrared equipment. 

General Riruanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator SaLronsra.u. So that is going around in orbit all the time. 

General Rirnanp. Yes, sir. We have to have several satellites in 
orbit, 

We hope that we can develop ——— capability in the MIDAS satel- 
lite. We launched our first MIDAS about a week ago, but we did not 
get second stage ignition. 

Senator SaLronsTa.. I certainly congratulate you. 
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General Rirtanp. We are just starting the development program 


right now. 
SUPERVISION 


Senator Dworsuak. Where does the supervision start and end as 
between the NASA and the Air Force in this operation ? 

General Rrrtanp. The Air Force handles only those programs that 
have a military usefulness. NASA does all the scientific exploratory 
programs. However, we do a lot of work for NASA because of our 
satellites and our capabilities. 

The combination of all ground support stations for SAMOS, 
MIDAS, and Discoverer are presented on thismap. You can see the 
small dot represents those stations required in the Discoverer pro- 

am, and have been in operation for a year with great success to 

ate. They are located one at Vandenberg, one at Kodiak Island in 
Alaska, and the other in the Hawaiian Islands. From a MIDAS 
research and development point of view where we launch from 
Canaveral in an easterly orbit and track around the equator we have 
three stations, one in Hawaii, which is identical with the Discoverer 
station, one at Vandenberg and one at Cape Canaveral. For the 
SAMOS ground support stations, we have one at New Boston. There 
will be one in the central portion of the United States and one in the 
northwestern portion of the United States to give control of the 
reconnaissance satellite in its orbit around the earth. 

From a MIDAS point of view, we have three stations, one in the 
British Isles, one in Greenland and one in Alaska. This one is in 
about the same state of readiness as the New Boston station for the 
SAMOS program. 


TEN DISCOVERERS LAUNCHED 


From a scheduling point of view the Discoverer program was ap- 
oroved in January 1958, and we have launched a total of 10. We got 
hind one or two launches, and will continue on until June of calen- 
dar year 1960. 
The AGENA B, which is an advanced version of the satellite 
vehicle, will start flight testing in : 
The MIDAS program from Cape Canaveral includes one shot 
which was conducted a week ago. We have another one that we hope 
to get off in April. Then we will transfer our activities to the west 
coast and start our flight testing in In the SAMOS program 
we have completed our launch stands or will have completed our 
launch stands in starting our component flight test from the 
west coast in ‘ 
(Discussion off the record.) 














$333 MILLION REQUESTED FOR 1961 


From a dollar standpoint for all three programs, Discoverer, 
SAMOS, and MIDAS, we will have in missile procurement for 1961, 
$60 million. For military construction, $17 million. The research, 
development, test and evaluation, $256 million, for a total of $333 
million in the fiscal year 1961 appropriation request. 

Senator Cuavez. Research, development, test and evaluation is | 
your biggest item? 
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General Rirtanp. Yes, sir; because these programs are in develop- 
ment, in research. In other words, they are not that far advanced. 

Senator DworsHak. What is the date of the first procurement ? 
What will be the date for the missile program when you actually 
have it in production ? 

Senator Cuavez. He is referring to that first line. 

Mr. Meyer. There is no operational approval for these systems yet. 


MISSILE PROCUREMENT 


Senator DworsHax. What does that first line item mean, “Missile 
procurement” ? 

Mr. Meyer. These funds were placed in the budget in the missile 
procurement account. We have a category, “Development, test and 
evaluation,” in which on these big programs when we run develop- 
ment and production concurrently, we set up the wherewithal to do 
the production job earlier in the game in the development, test, and 
evaluation account. 

General Ririanp. The booster missile is a standard ATLAS mis- 
sile. Then you put the second stage, which is an AGENA stage, on 
it. In other words, we are not developing the ATLAS missile. We 
are using that to boost it. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. That is for that particular part of the equip- 
ment which will be projected into the space program ? 

Mr. Meyer. No, sir; not in this case. This procurement item is 

redicated on the fact that during the fiscal year 1961 we expect to 

ave some operational program approved. These funds are in the 
budget to then take necessary actions to do missile procurement for 
operational use. 

Senator Dworsuak. It will be in the next fiscal year? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, sir. 

General Rrrtanp. Mr. Chairman, this completes my presentation. 


SPACE MEDICAL PROBLEMS 


Senator CHAvez. I have one question. Mr. Glennan, head of 
NASA, commented before the House committee the other day that 
the armed services did not have any experience in space medical prob- 
lems. I had been under the impression that both the Air Force and 
the Navy had been doing extensive research in the space medica] 
field. Can you comment on that? 

General Ririanp. I have no area of activity in aeromedicine. My 
responsibilities are missile development, not air-space medicine. 

Mr. Meyer. Mr. Chairman, we are appearing tomorrow with Dr. 
Charyk and General Wilson to talk about the research, development, 
test, and evaluation appropriation. This can be covered at that time. 

Senator Cuavez. Is there someone within the Air Force who han- 
dles the medical research ? 

General RirLanp. Yes, in ARDC. 

Senator Cuavez. I know in 1961 we gave Holloman Air Base some 
money for medical] research. 

General Rirtanp. Yes, sir, but I don’t have any aeromedical ac- 
tivity in my command. 
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Senator Cuavez. If that is not in your field, well and good. Who 
handles the medical end of it ? 

Mr. Meyer. General Wilson is the Deputy Chief of Staff, Develop- 
ment. He handles the entire medical research program for the Air 
Force, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. Are there any questions? 

Senator SaALronsta. I have one question. 


OUTSIDE CONTRACTORS 


General, I am very interested; can you give me the overall figure 
without going into detail / The Air Force does a lot of its research 
work through outside contractors, does it not ? 

General Rirnanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator SatronstaLL. How much of your research is done in a per- 
centage way through private industry as opposed to Government 
research programs ¢ 

General Rirtanp. I would say that the majority of our research 
and development is done by contract to industry. 

Senator Sarronstraty. That is what I thought. When you say 
majority, would that be 60 percent ? 

General Rirtanp. I would say 99 percent almost. 

Senator SatronstTa.u. Practically all of it, then ? 

General Rrrnanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Saurronsraty. What is the name of that firm in Los An- 
geles, that private firm out there? 

General Rirtanp. The Space Technology Labs? 

Senator Satronstatu. No. 

General Rrruanp. The Rand Corp. ? 

Senator SarronsraLn. Yes, the Rand Corp. Is that financed 
through Government money ¢ 

General Rrranp. Yes, sir; I believe it is. 

Senator SauronstaLy. Do you work through the Rand Corp. ? 

General Rrritanp. No, sir. It is a separate and distinct operation. 
I have nothing to do with the Rand Corp. 

Senator SaLronstTaLL. You have nothing to do with it? 

General Rrrtanp. However, we work with them on technical prob, 
lems, advance system analysis. 

Senator Sauronstaty. Who has the responsibility of assigning con- 
tracts ? 

General Rrrnanp. To Rand ? 

Senator Sarronstatu. To anybody ? 

General Rrrnanp. My organization ? 

Senator SaLronsta.y. Yes. 


BALLISTIC MISSILE CENTER 


General Rirtanp. The Air Materiel Command. We have a Ballis- 
tic Missile Center headed by General Copeland, used to be General 
Funk, which handles all procurement and contracting for the ballistic 
missile and space programs in my organization. 

Senator Crravez. Who succeeded General Funk? 

General Rirtanp. General Copeland. He is from San Bernardino. 

Senator Satronstautu. Are you in charge of that ? 
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General Ririanp. I am in charge of the Air Force Ballistic Missile 
Division, yes, sir. However, the procurement and contracting does not 
come under my command. It comes under General Anderson’s com- 
mand, the Air Materiel Command. He supports me from a contract- 
ing and procurement point of view. 

Senator Sauronstauy. Is he responsible to you ? 

General Rrrnanp. In support he is responsible but not from a com- 
mand es of view. 

Senator SarronstaLL. Whom would he go to, Schriever in Wash- 
ington ? 

General Riritanp. No, I goto Schriever. 

General Copeland w ould ; go to General Anderson. 

Senator DworsnHaKx. What relationship do you have with Ramo- 
Wooldridge ? 

General Rirnanp. At the present time there is no Ramo-Wool- 
dridge. It is the Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Corp. The Space 
Technology Labs is a wholly owned subsidiary at the present time of 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Corp 

Senator Dworsuax. They do a lot of work for the Air Force? 

General Rrrtanp. The Space Technology Labs support me through 
contract on systems engineering and technical direction of all of our 
missile programs. 

SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Senator Dworsuax. Where do you get your funds for that con- 
tracting ¢ 

General Rrrtanp. These funds are from the Air Force through the 
Air Research and Development Command. 

Senator Dworsuax. They area private concern ? 

General Rrrtanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. They operate entirely outside of the Govern- 
ment agencies. 

General Rirtanp. They operate outside entirely of the Government 
agencies; yes, sir. However, they have restrictions where they can- 
not produce or participate in any production of our missile programs. 
They are prohibited. 

Senator Dworsuak. Why? 

General Rirtanp. Because of their access to the knowledge and in- 
formation that they have on all of our programs. At the present time 
the Space Technology Labs has no other contract than the one with 
the Air Force. 

Senator Cuavez. It isnow Thompson Ramo Wooldridge? 

General Ririanp. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. Where is General Copeland now located? 

General Rrrtanp. He is with me there at Inglewood. 

Senator CHavez. Where? 

General Rirtanp. At Inglewood. It is the Space Technology Labs 
that support me in the same area, right nearby. 

Senator Cuavez. And you do your testing in Santa Susana? 

General Rirtanp. Yes, we do some of our work in San Diego, 
Edwards Air Force Base, and of course at Canaveral. 

Senator Cuavez. Anything further? Thank you, General. 

General Rrruanp. Thank you, sir. 
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ApvANCED Researcu Prosecrs AGENCY 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. A. W. BETTS, DIRECTOR, ADVANCED 
RESEARCH PROJECTS AGENCY; ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM 
GODEL, DIRECTOR, POLICY AND PLANNING DIVISION; AND 
WILBUR BOLTON, DIRECTOR, FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT AND 
REPORTS DIVISION 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. General Betts, you may proceed. 

_ General Berrs. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to appear before you and explain the ARPA 
fiscal year 1961 budget request. 

Dr. York reviewed for you in his opening statement on the fiscal 
year 1961 research, development, test, and evaluation budget the 
recent changes in the role to be filled by ARPA in the Defense De- 
partment’s overall research and development program. Conse- 
quently, many projects in the fields of space science and technology 
which were formerly under the cognizance of ARPA have been, or 
are in the process of being, transferred to the Departments of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, or to the National Aeronautics and 


Space Administration. 
ARPA BUDGET 


The funds requested for those advanced research projects currently 
assigned to ARPA total $215 million for fiscal year 1961. The pro}- 
ects and recommended funding are as follows: “Ballistic missile de- 
fense,” $110 million; “Solid propellant chemistry,” $17 million; “Ma- 
terials research,” $17 million; “Communications satellites,” $42 mil- 
lion; “Navigation satellite,” $7 million; “Tracking,” $18 million; and 
“Executive and technical direction,’ which covers the management 
costs of the program, $4 million. 

About one-half of the ARPA budget is devoted to ballistic missile 
defense research. Under this project, we are attempting to develop 
adequate means to counter an operational ballistic missile attack in 
the future. The objective of this project is to obtain an advanced 
system of defense either supplementary to or extending beyond the 
present NIKE-ZEUS terminal intercept concept. 


MISSILE DEFENSE RESEARCH EFFORT 


The missile defense research effort follows many courses. I irst of 
all, we are attempting to acquire an understanding of the behavior 
of missiles, their characteristics, and the environments in which they 
will operate. This is being accomplished through a range measure- 
ments and upper atmosphere physics research program. Data are 
acquired from missiles in flight during the various phases of their 
trajectory for study and analysis. Furthermore, ARPA is under- 
taking research to define, develop, and devise advanced methods of 
detecting the missile at the time of launch, identifying and tracking 
the missile throughout its flight, discriminating between the warhead 
and possible decoys, intercepting the warhead, and destroying the 
warhead. In addition to these elements of ballistic missile defense 
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research, we are supporting some “blue-sky” research efforts of the 
“high risk, high gain” variety which may ultimately be the source of 
significant advances in our knowledge of relevant technology. 


RESEARCH OBJECTIVE 


Our objective in propellant chemistry research is the discovery and 
development of new chemical combinations providing at least 10 per- 
cent more usable energy than the best amatenain under development 
today. Our research in this field is directed toward (1) the synthesis 
of new propellant combinations which have never been attempted or 
achieved before, and (2) the accomplishment of related supporting 
research required to utilize the new propellants effectively as they 
become available. 

ARPA/’s newest program is materials research. The objective here 
is to augment the national program in basic research in the fields of 
materials through the establishment of interdisciplinary laboratories 
at selected universities. The deficiencies of materials available today 
constitute major limiting factors in the development and performance 
of advanced military systems. Many of these deficiencies are directly 
attributable to the Fact that applied research in the field of materials 
has expanded considerably without a corresponding increase in the 
underlying basic research which is so vital in overcoming materials 
problems. In order to make the necessary academic commitments now 
and thus avoid losing a year in starting this important program, it 
is being initiated through a reprograming of fiscal year 1960 funds. 
A notice to this effect was filed with the committee a short time ago. 


SEQUENCE OF RESEARCH 


Senator Cuavez. Let me understand this. First, they do basic 
research. 

General Berrs. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. After that is completed, does the Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency take it over? 

General Berrs. In the immediate area of materials research the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency is supporting this program and 
the program itself is largely basic research. 

Senator Cuavez. I understand. 

General Berrs. VELA is a major project recently assigned to 
ARPA. It relates to the problem of detection of nuclear explosions. 
It was assigned to ARPA after the fiscal year 1961 budget determina- 
tions were completed; consequently, funds to continue the research 
in fiscal year 1961 are not contained in the budget submission. 


SPACE SATELLITE PROJECTS 


In addition to these primary assignments, ARPA has retained re- 
sponsibility for certain military space satellite projects until such 
time as they are transferred to a military department. These include 
communications, navigation, and tracking. 

The communications satellite program is an effort to assess the 
technical feasibility of reliable, efficient, and relatively secure global 
communications employing earth satellites. The navigation project 
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is designed to develop a satellite system to provide a more precise, 
worldwide, all-weather navigation capability. 

The tracking and data acquisition project is based on the military 
need to know precisely where all satellites are at any given time. 
To this end, ARPA is developing a satellite detection fence, provid- 
ing for supplemental receiving antennas, and developing a national 
space surveillance and control center to catalog and disseminate all 
information received from satellites. 

That is my unclassified statement. 

With permission of the committee, and because of the national 
importance and urgency of obtaining a missile defense system, I 
should like to present in somewhat more detail the ARPA research 
efforts in this area. 

Although some of the charts to be used are themselves unclassified, 
when they are used in the context with this presentation, they will be 
classified. 

Senator Cuavez. Are you sure they won’t appear in the newspapers 
tomorrow morning? 

General Berrs. I hope not, sir. 


NEW MILITARY THREAT 


No sooner had this country achieved a relatively effective defense 
against an enemy air attack than we found ourselves and our allies 
faced with a new military threat, the operational intercontinental, in- 
termediate range and submarine-launched ballistic missiles. We know 
today there are in being intercontinental ballistic missiles which can 
reach with requisite accuracy any population center or strategic loca- 
tion in the United States from a distance of over 7,000 miles within 
approximately 37 minutes after they are launched. This period of 
time is even shorter for submarine-launched missiles. However, we 
do not have today and it is not apparent that we will have within a 
period of ———— years any defense against this new threat. ARPA 
therefore considers the ballistic missile defense project its most im- 
portant assignment and the most urgent defense problem facing the 
country. The fact that there is no defense against the ballistic missile 
today is a measure of the difficulty of the problem. 


TECHNICAL CHALLENGE 


The development of a missile defense system defies all conventional 
concepts of active defense, and accordingly presents to the scientist 
and engineer one of the greatest technical challenges in this era. A 
ballistic missile offensive system can be extremely complex and ca- 
pable of innumerable variations. The compactness and smoothness of 
reentry body makes detection very difficult. Decoys, which can easily 
be mistaken for the warhead, can be carried ————. The extremely 
high velocity of an ICBM allows an incredibly short reaction time. 
But even if we can detect the missile in sufficient time, there is still the 
problem of discrimination in order to identify the warhead from 
among the many possible decoys in threatening trajectories. 

Then, of course, missiles can carry multiple warheads which might 
follow dispersed trajectories, or it 1s even possible that their courses 


could be altered. 
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Finally there still remains the problem of “killing” the warhead. 
ARPA’s task is to advance the many areas of technology involved in 
solving these problems, but you must realize that before any defense 
can be developed to counter all of the peculiarities and characteristics 
of this threat, one must first of all show it to be technically feasible. 
It must be shown to promise adequate effectiveness in dealing with 
the assumed threat. Moreover, one must be convinced that the pro- 
posed defensive system will be able to cope operationally with all 
the complexities of logistics and communications, as well as the 
human factors. 

COST EFFECTIVENESS 


Third, the factor of cost effectiveness must be considered. There 
are many choices that will probably be proposed for a missile defense 
system, but the cost relationship to total effectiveness may be exceed- 
ingly high. Therefore, the ultimate system to be developed must 
represent an optimum among all possible choices. Then, of course, 
an overriding consideration is that of achieving this “optimum” sys- 
tem at the very earliest possible date. 

What is being done about all this, looking beyond the expected 
capability of the early NIKE-ZEUS system? In a period of a little 
more than 18 months since being assigned to this project a concen- 
trated and vigorous research effort has been inaugurated which we 
call DEFENDER. This country’s leading scientific and technical 
resources have been brought to bear on the matter. Approximately 
150 contracts with private industry, universities, research institutions, 
and Government labs are currently in effect, representing a dollar 
volume in excess of $100 million. The program is carefully designed 
to complement the ballistic missile outs warning system, BMEWS, 
and the NIKE-ZEUS system assigned to military departments for 
development. In addition, ARPA’s program also includes research 
on means of defense against military satellites which might be em- 
ployed by the enemy. 

Basic to the problem of missile defense is the need to acquire an 
understanding of all ramifications of missile defense, missile charac- 
teristics and their operating environments. 

To this end one of our largest research efforts is a missile range 
measurements program. This program is designed to observe and 
study ballistic missiles in their actual environment during launch, 
midcourse flight and reentry into the atmosphere. Data are gathered 
on such physical phenomena as electromagnetic emissions, ultraviolet, 
visible light, infrared and microwave radiation, and from the wave 
and trails resulting from the missile. Understanding both the natural 
and disturbed conditions of the upper atmosphere and the space be- 
yond may unlock the answers to many of the unknowns so vital to 
establishment of an effective system of defense. 


VARIED MEASUREMENTS OF DATA 


Funds for the program are primarily associated with the acquisi- 
tion and operation of extremely complex and intricate instrumenta- 
tion and facilities. Measurements of data are made from the sea, 
air, and land. On the Atlantic Missile Range observations of mis- 
siles launched from Cape Canaveral are made from a converted liberty 
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ship, the American Mariner, and from aboard the motor yacht, 
Acania. Both vessels are equipped with several radar and other 
measuring devices for gathering data throughout the spectrum of a 
missile’s flight. 

Airborne observations for high altitude inspections of the powered 
flight and reentry phase of missiles on the Atlantic Missile Range 
are made from specially instrumented KC-135 and C-130 aircraft. 


To supplement the aircraft measurements we are providing instru- 
mentation for use on IRBM and ICBM vehicles to obtain background 
data and rocket plume and nose cone measurements. Ground-based 
optical, acoustical and electromagnetic observations are now made on 
the Atlantic Missile Range. ARPA is also planning to initiate a 
rather extensive ground-based measurement program on the Pacific 
Missile Range. ‘Two radars called Tradex and Pincushion, and other 
sensors along with the computational equipment to provide for real 
time data processing, will be installed on the Pacific Missile Range. 

The location of this $75 million installation was dictated by the 
NIKE-ZEUS test, firings against, ballistic missiles which will occur 
in this area of the Pacific. The location will also permit observa- 
tions of training missiles launched from the Vandenberg and Point 
Arguello sites : 

In addition to acquiring range measurement data from this radar 
computer complex, it will also be used as a research tool to improve 
radars with enhanced capability to discriminate between missile war- 
heads and decoys and increase radar power and range. 


DATA COLLECTION FROM TEST FIRINGS 


Another and more immediate value of the facility is its use to col- 
lect data from NIKE-ZEUS test firings in order to evaluate and im- 
prove the capability of the NIKE-ZEUS concept of terminal 
intercept. 

The range measurement program is supplemented by analytical and 
lab investigations through our atmospheric physics program. After 
the observations of phenomena are made from actual missile flights, 
and extensive laboratory and theoretical program must be undertaken 
to permit interpretations of the range data under controlled condi- 
tions and to extrapolate the data for various mediums. Additional 
studies beyond those now being carried out are concerned with atomic 
cross sections, changing molecular relationships, electronic densities, 
and other atmospheric constituents. 


FURTHER EXAMINATION REQUIRED 


Results from the ARGUS test conducted by ARPA over a year ago 
require further examination to determine the effect of nuclear bursts 
in the upper atmosphere. 

—. Part of this essential laboratory program will be carried 
out jointly with the Canadians at their Canadian Armament Research 
and Development Establishment. 

A very real stumbling block in our capability to find new techniques 
for ballistic missile defense is our ignorance of the detailed nature of 
the very thin, high altitude atmospheric medium where midcourse 
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flight occurs. ‘To acquire data on electron distribution, small regions 
of the ionosphere out to one earth radius and beyond must be probed 
continuously. One of the means by which such data will be obtained 
is a thousand-foot-diameter radio frequency sounder. Installation of 
the device in a natural bowl in Puerto Rico will begin in fiscal year 
1961. This research tool will be available to other research agencies 
since it has general scientific applications as well as military use. 

After providing for the examination and study of the characteristics 
of the missile and its operating environment, our research effort is 
structured on the basis of the expected operational sequence of a missile 
defense system. For example, once a missile is launched, it must be 
detected, then identified through discrimination from decoys to deter- 
mine the warhead, and finally, the warhead must be intercepted and 
killed. 


EXPLANATION OF RESEARCH EFFORTS 


Let me explain our research efforts which contribute to each of these 
functions. The initial function of any missile defense system is to 
detect that missiles have been launched and to determine their tra- 
jectories. From research efforts to date, it appears that radars are 
the most effective tool which can be used for this purpose, although 
other means of detection ———— are being explored. With regard to 
radars, they are limited in power, range, and resolution and capa- 
bility. In an attempt to resolve some of these limitations several 
novel radar concepts are being examined. One is the so-called Pin- 
cushion radar ———. Pincushion will be a powerful tool for ob- 
serving missile phenomena in upper atmospheric as well as terminal 
phases of the missile trajectory. 

. This radar will be located on the Pacific Missile Range 
where it will be operated for research and associated with measure- 
ments on test missiles from the NIKE-ZEUS program. 

Another radar being developed is the ESAR, or the electronically 
steerable array radar. The novel feature of this, as its name im- 

lies, is the development of a radar which will be aimed at an object 
by electronics rather than mechanical movement as required in radars 
used today. ————. 

ORDIR is still another radar concept being studied. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Since interceptors are very expensive and time is so limited to em- 
ploy defensive measures, it is hardly feasible to shoot at every object 
that might be seen on radar. Hence the difficult problem of finding 
the real warhead must be accomplished at the earliest point along 
the trajectory. Because the discrimination system will probably have 
to be diversified all possible techniques are being investigated. War- 
head and decoy characteristics are being examined. Much of the 
radar program I described earlier will be oriented toward discrimi- 
nation capabilities. This will be particularly true of the Tradex and 
Pincushion radar operations, 

After discrimination of the warhead has been accomplished, the 
warhead must be intercepted. Interceptors capable of the required 
hypersonic speeds, rapid maneuvers, and severe guidance and control 
parameters over long ranges outside the atmosphere are nonexistent 
today. Therefore, it is necessary to undertake an experimental and 
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theoretical program to provide information which will be required 
when the performance requirements of a specific interceptor have been 
established. To this end the construction of a wave superheater 
hypersonic tunnel, which is critically needed for duplicating actual 
flight conditions, ———— was initiated this fiscal year at Buffalo, N.Y. 
Upon its completion next year extensive aerodynamic studies will 
be initiated. 
ADVANCED RADAR TECHNIQUES 


General Berrs. Various aspects of advanced radar techniques aimed 
at improving the present state of the art are also being pursued. 
These include studies on high-power tubes, radio frequency sources, 
improved accuracy, low noise receivers, and information extraction. 

Once a missile or warhead has been detected, it must be identified 
and discrimination between the warhead and decoys must be made. 

It is expected that an enemy using ballistic missiles can sur- 
round the missile warhead with a cloud of tank fragments or decoys 
s confuse the defense system. Some decoys are very simply em- 
ployed. ———. 


VOLUMES OF INFORMATION REQUIRED 


The launching of an interceptor is dependent upon volumes of vital 
information which are acquired from detection, tracking, and identi- 
fication of the warhead. All the data acquired on these functions 
from the various radar and other sensor equipment must be sorted, 
identified, and transmitted over long distances and at very high speeds 
so that all necessary defensive actions which might be required can 
be taken almost at the instant when the necessary information is 
received. ARPA’s data processing project supports investigations 
of various techniques for receiving and processing and analyzing 
the anticipated large volume of complex data. 

After interception takes place, destruction of the warhead may 
constitute a very serious problem. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Berrs. I have just outlined the various areas of ballistic 
missile defense research being pursued. From the information ob- 
tained from the many research efforts to date, several concepts of 
missile defense are developing, but all require considerable study be- 
fore their feasibility can be assumed. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Berrs. Perhaps a system might be achievable by the late 
1960’s. There are, however, many critical and complex technical, 
operational, and international problems inherent in such a concept. 
These will require careful study during the next several years. 


FUTURE REQUIREMENTS 


Before I leave the missile defense program, I should like to bring 
to your attention the fact that we are not only looking for a missile 
defense system to satisfy tomorrow’s requirement, but we are sup- 
porting efforts of “blue sky” research hoping for significant scientific 
breakthroughs to resolve problems with which we may be faced 10 or 
20 years from now. One of the more important projects sponsored 
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in this area is called GLIPAR, glide line identification program for 
antimissile research. It represents a concerted and serious attempt 
to identify clearly any unorthodox approaches to ballistic missile 
and military satellite defense which might provide very high capa- 
bility in the future. 

Overall, ARPA’s present philosophy in missile defense is in con- 
sonance with the Department of Defense evaluation that insufficient 
information is available today to provide an assured basis for com- 
mitment of any active defense system to production at this time. 
Under this philosophy the earliest avail ibility of an active defense 
system will be — assuming it is based on the NIKE-ZEUS 
terminal intercept method. If based on some concept for which the 
feasibility is now not reasonably established, a system may not 
emerge for several years thereafter. 

I shall be glad to answer any questions. 

Senator Cuavez. You have a job before you. 

General Brrrs. We have many, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. If you can develop a defensive system we will 
be most. happy. 

General Berrs. I think our primary mission is to advance the 
technology so that anything we may discover can be applied to up- 
grading the capability of the NIKE-ZEUS system already under 
development, and then we will look beyond that to any further 
capability. 

Senator Cravez. Thank you, General Betts. 

General Berrs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Thereupon at 11:50 a.m., Tuesday, March 29, 1960, a recess was 
taken until Wednesday, March 30, 1960, at 10 a.m.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 30, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, DC. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 1224, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 
Present : Senator Chavez. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND EVALUATION APPROPRIATION 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH V. CHARYK, UNDER SECRETARY OF 
THE AIR FORCE; ACCOMPANIED BY LT. GEN. R. C. WILSON, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, DEVELOPMENT; AND MAJ. GEN. R. J. 
FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER OF THE AIR 
FORCE 


Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


a me —— 











Program by activities: 

Direct obligations: | 

1. Military sciences_- anaes $135, 193, 731 | $122, 483, 136 $116, 817, 111 

2. Aircraft and related equipment. _.------------- 273, 481, 597 370, 065, 661 312, 777, 032 

3. Missiles and related equipment Zoe -.----| 292,014, 360 | 317,293,761 | 318,257. 455 

4. Military astronautics and related equipment... 221, 067, 724 296, 131,486 | 249, 740, 161 

6. Ordnance, combat vehicles, and related equipment_| 7, 774, 063 | 13, 989, 800 13, 092, 277 

7. Other equipment.____- ___..--.-| 175,086,260 | 302; 183,714 229, 414, 964 

&. Programwide m: ins ige ment and sup port. 117, 595,923 | 104, 536, 091 97. 401, 000 

Total direct obligations - _- ‘ ; ..-| 1, 222, 213, 658 it, 526, 674, 649 | 1,337, 500, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 

1. Military sciences . ; 35, 825,635 | 39, 402, 892 40, 000, 000 

2. Aircraft and related e quipment | 297, 609 85, 000 | eae 

6. Ordnance, combat vehicles, and related equipme nt. ae CL. 2 : . 

7. Other equipment_-_.-. nado 16, 094 | Oe Te 3 soe 

8 Programwide management and support------ : 13,341,258 | 35, 632, 108 | ‘16, 000, 000 

Total reimbursable obligations_---.----- - 49, 510, 596 | 5, 150, 000 56, 000, 000 

i 25 
Total obligations........---.---- ee ae souees 1, 271, 724, 254 1, 601, 824, 649 | 1, 393, 500, 0co 
Financing: | 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts. -..__..-..|—455, 085, 001 |—158, 348, 158 |_._..._.._.--- 
Unobligated balance brought forward .____-- —72, 672, 149 —85, 532,491 | —164, 231, 000 


Unobligated balance transferred to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, 
Advanced Research Projects Age ney, Department of 
Defense’ (72 Stat. 712)....-—--.----0-cccccesassccessnee 278, 008 Fes Dns 29 a a 
Unobligated balance transferred (73 Stat. 377) from— | 
**Aircraft,, missiles, and related procurement (Air | 

| 


Pa a Temas a = Bae, nee tien 
“Salaries and expenses “Advanced Research Projects 
Agency, Department ie we 1. J ocEe esos 22258 552 cre aceteholnaconcs | —19, 000, 000 a ected alte 
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Program and financing— 


Financing—C ontinued 

Unobligs ated military assistance orders transferred to other 

service accounts_-_-- 

Advances and reimbursements from 
Other accounts Sainte 
Non-Federal sources nate 

Unobligated balance carried forward 


New obligational authority 


New obligational authority: 
Appropriation 
Transferred from— 

“‘Emergency fund, peprepens of Defense”’ 


(72 


Stat. 
“Salaries and expenses, "Advanced. Research. Projects 
Agency, Department of Defense’’ (73 Stat. 377) 
Transferred to “Research and development,’ National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration (72 


Appropriation (adjusted) - 


Stat. 433).-.- 


Continued 


| 1959 actual 


$1 
— 47, 061, 641 
— 2, 448, 955 


85, 532, 491 


780, 159, 000 


751, 829, 000 


- 12, 700, 000 


780, 159, 000 | 





Object classification 


AIR FORCE 


Full- time equivalent of all other positions eam whe nici. baal 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year. ..-------------..-------- 


Average GS grade and salary- 
Average salary of ungraded positions__........-....-..-------- 


01 Personal service obligations: 
Ie earned 
Positions other than permanent__-_......--------- aeeee 

a PIE civciinncnanddeconsedsasinsncnenman 
Total personal service obligations ..............----- 

Direct obligations: 

Nn i eee Rn iman memset 
ia eeetie ae jade 
G8. Drenepontation.of things... <.nc2.2.0cccccccsenccccce 
04 Communication Gervices.............................-- 
G6. Bemis and Wiese GOT ViOs..... 0002.2. nncncccnnnscoue 
OS REUBEN ONG FORTOGRGIIOD ion niin nncceccnnccceusncnen 
Oy. , PRI CUICOIE BOR CROOD bic ss. 2 oo ik ocr ewrencnnccnee 
Services performed by other agencies__.........--- 

ie, EE OO os isin cnnscccnstascsenacce 
ee. ndenababonaeesan 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. ....------------- 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities._.........---....-. 
Se. EE CONE Snciakncmencmsetwennamnmenemaen 
EE tha kc acnheteh MMe nemesis anehcennaemhannaes 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges_...-..-.-......-- 
EE GOING ire otic cttinccanonscannnnanheupaeh 

Reimbursable obligations: 

a nina hntisplsletcni lah hie mnie 
ie ee eee cnebnadeehannanuacadwee 
ie A fe ea eee 
04 Communication services. ......................... eines 
06 Rents and utility serviees........................... al 
a aaa 
G7 GGRSrCUTETRCIUIAL BOT VIONS.. « . 20. nd nccenpoweewensnen 
Oe ND SI 6 iiitieccccicecnencansvncantnnnese 
tie BE oak emaiatanknnncacdnats aden s een 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. .........-...---- 
15 Taxes and assessments. _--_----- aed Bs icaeaetion as aiaacie atone 

Total reimbursable obligations_...............-.---- 

Ia OR a cine ciaieeleesiie 


1959 actual 


24, 121 

18 
23, 173 
23, 093 
$6, 395 
$5, 952 


$144, 277, 201 


148, 262, 178 


8, 992, 000 
4, 267, 956 


13, 590, 000 
709, 000 
694, 560, 072 
41, 513, 000 
7,174, 915 
221, 112, 460 


350, 000 
59, 429 


[scnstieennininmnineten 


1, 222, 240, 910 


| 147,855, 944 | 


2, 320, 000 | 


9, 736, 134 | 


APPROPRIATIONS, 


41, 030, 000 | 


| 


152, 862 | 
3, 832, 115 | 


1961 


1960 estimate 


961 estimate 


— $73, 910, 510 
—1, 239, 490 
164, 231, 000 


1, 416, 150, 000 


1, 159, 900, 000 


— $54, 900, 000 
—1, 100, 000 
160, 731, 000 


1, 334, 000, 000 


1, 334, 000, 000 


|}, 416, 150, 000 | 


1960 estimate | 


27 


23, 135 


| 
23, 970 | 
| 
23, 221 


$5, 981 | 


1, 334, 000, 000 


1961 estimate 


fae $6, 440 ree 


24, 002 

36 

23, 173 

23, 324 

$6, 490 
$6, 063 


| $144, 742, 133 $146, 719, 289 


235, 400 | 
4, 520, 837 | 
149, 498, 370 | 


149, 088, 645 
9, 013, 000 
3, 393, 000 
3,075, 000 | 
18, 378, 000 
687, 000 
994, 315, 445 
21, 500, 000 
57, 293, 101 
259, 640, 246 | 
9, 882, 892 
399, 000 | 

59, 007 


1, 526, 724, 336 





289, 660 
4, 091, 566 


151, 100, 515. 


150, 687, 190 
7, 422, 000 
3, 294, 000 
2, 696, 000 

18, 999, 000 
800, 000 
860, 898, 945 
18, 200, 000 
48, 444, 325 

216, 358, 358 
9, 346, 499 

356, 000 
56, 584 





1, 337, 558, 901 














54, 588 57, 135 58, 901 
1, 222, 186, 322 | 1, 526, 667, 201 1, 337, 500, 000 
406, 234 | 409, 725 413, 325 

204, 000 121, 000 131, 000 

560, 000 118, 000 | 116, 000 

991, 000 1, 158, 000 1, 200, 000 
1,413,000 | 1,606,000 | 1, 668, 000 

8, 000 i 000 7,000 
40,681, 596 | 62, 578,802 | 43, 154, 000 
4,742,766 | 7,830,275 7, 974, 675 
484,000 | 1,296, 108 1, 312’ 000 

14, 000 | 18, 000 17, 000 

6, 000 | 7,000 | 7,000 

49, 510, 596 75,150,000 | 56, 000, 000 

1, 271, 696, 918 '1, 601,817,201 | 1, 393, 500, 000 
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Object classification—Continued 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 





ALLOCATION ACCOUNTS 


Total number of permanent positions . : 
Average number of all employees srcpkceaiivsanacaidgikasd acre 3 
Number of employees at end of year- 





01 Personal services: Permanent positions !.__........_._____- $23, 689 | 


i Rice eicieert Roinin ciel eae elaine asiaa hein. dietinbeel Ns ak eee ia el Te Oe 
er CURIE WEE nn cn canckweeseeucaaued DP Latanackanerenidk sienna 
oe Oiler eontractusl serwices.- «oi... -22.<- 200 dccaase 1, 412 | $7, 448 ever eer 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.-_____----_--__---__- ], 530 |.-.- esd oleate kao 
nh eet pieatnnateh | aang 
OGD. MANION OCI i oii cnicininsicemineiplnianeceun 27, 336 TSAO hier nnicmars Secke 
Co Se ae See ee ee ee Re see Fe |1,2 71, "724, 254 11, 601, 824, 649 |$1, 393, 500, 000 
Obligations are distributed as follows: | 
Air Force___ cnwiech bvdcannmanmn ch sucacswdsminteie ay ee, OUL OR. Dh, is ee ae |p eee, Gow 
Department of C TURN Ne A a ‘| 811 | Gi Ls Nonnndebaweiel 
Library of Congress_.__________- dvd beed eee cbe, | Seren st. a eas 
Federal Aviation a ‘nists niacin Bs cg no yo ee Rida aeetieeiie 


1 Portion of salaries covered in schedules to be submitted by the Federal Aviation Agency, 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Secretary Charyk, we are ready for your statement. 

Mr. CuarrK. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am pleased to appear 
before your committee again and to participate in the presentation of 
information concerning the fiscal year 1961 “Research, development, 
test, and evaluation” budget for the Department of the Air Force. 

In my previous capacity as Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for 
Research and Development, I was, of course, directly concerned with 
the development of this budget which has been submitted for your 
consideration. 

Lieutenant General Wilson, the Deputy Chief of Staff, Develop- 
ment, will discuss in some detail the various elements of the proposed 
program for fiscal year 1961. 

I would, however, like to take a few minutes to discuss briefly the 
general philosophy underlying our approach to the research and 
development. field, to highlight some of the key items in the program 
and to indicate the problem areas we see. 

Basically, the research and development effort itself can be cate- 
gorized in four parts; namely, basic research, applied research, ad- 

vanced dev elopments, : and weapon systems development. 

Public visibility is focused on the latter area and our military 
strength in the immediate future rests, of course, on such weapon 
system developments. 

BASIC RESEARCH 


However, our long-range military posture and national strength 
rest on the adequacy and vigor of the first area. Unfortunately, there 
is considerable public apathy and a lack of understanding in regard 
to this area. 

Senator Cuavez. Will you pardon an interruption at this point? 


I think you are correct about the public apathy. Is this a classified 
statement ? 
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Mr. Cuaryk. No; this is an unclassified statement, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Cuavez. Then you will not mind if we give it to the press. 
Mr. Cuaryk. That will be fine, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cuavez. You may proceed. 

Mr. Cuaryk. One of our most important responsibilities in the 
management of research and development, therefore, is the determi- 
nation of the proper balance between these areas and the insurance 
that the program scope and content is adequate within each area. 

On the one hand, we must insure the continued adequacy of our 
military strength in "the years immediately following, but in so doing 
it is essential that we do not neglect those items that could make the 
difference insofar as national survival is concerned in the longer range 
future. 

The foundation of our technical progress rests on the vigor of our 
basic scientific programs and their nature is such that if these are 
neglected no amount of dollars in later years can adequately eliminate 
the deficiencies that can be created. 

We have had, in my opinion, too many examples of such false econ- 
omy in the past, and I think that it is incumbent to our future security 
that they not be repeated. 

It is worthwhile to note that the Soviets have placed high emphasis 
on the support of the basic sciences and I believe that many of their 
recent advances and accomplishments reflect the soundness of this 
policy. 

This year about 20 percent of our “Research, development, test, and 
evaluation” appropriation is devoted to the support of basic and ap- 
plied research, and it is our policy to eliminate harmful year-to-year 
fluctuations. 

The concepts and knowledge which emerge from our research ef- 
forts are the basis, of course, for advanced developments which can, in 
turn, provide the background for future military weapon systems. 

As we move along this path, the cost of each individual undertak- 
ing increases rapidly and, correspondingly, the number of activities 
that can be undertaken become fewer and fewer. 

Keen judgment is, therefore, required to insure that our major re- 
sources and efforts are expended on those systems that can have the 
greatest impact on our military strength and military posture. 

I would like to dwell briefly on a point which I feel to be of great 
importance in the understanding and appreciation of our various re- 
search and development and weapons system programs. 


FACTORS IN DEVELOPMENT OF WEAPONS SYSTEM 


The development of a complete operational weapons system in- 
volves many factors beyond the normal development problems. 
These are costly and demand time for their successful accomplish- 
ment. They include such things as operational and training facilities, 
ground support equipment, construction, spare parts, et cetera, 

These tasks very frequently overshadow in cost and time the actual 
development efforts on the weapon proper. Some, or all, of these 
operational aspects must be pursued as the development program 
proceeds if we are to expect operational deployment at the earliest 
date. Such a procedure, however, obviously involves major risks 
and uncertainties. Technical deficiencies and obstacles can and prob- 
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ably will arise and these will have a significant impact on the opera- 
tional date and the program costs. 

In each case, therefore, a keen sense of judgment is required to 
balance the importance of the job, the technical risks involved, and 
the associated costs. 

A maximum risk program, that is, a complete application of the 
so-called concurrency principle, in all cases would be prohibitively 
expensive, wasteful, and inefficient; the economies in dollars and in 
technical manpower utilization, in turn, would limit the number of 
developments that could be undertaken. 

A minimal risk program, on the other hand, which would delay all 
operational aspects until the technical system was completely demon- 
strated would result in unacceptably late operational dates and lim- 
ited military utility. 

In each case, therefore, we must endeavor to balance all of these 
factors and to arrive at an optimum solution in consonance with the 
military threat, the military potential, the military function to be 
performed, and the demands of other phases of our total military 
program. 

TRANSITION POINT IN WEAPON DEVELOPMENT 


We are today at a transition point in military weapon system de- 
velopment. Today our strategic - capability rests almost completely on 
the manned bomber and our major defense problem is that associated 
with the countering of this type of threat. 

But, very quickly, the nature of the problem is changing to one 
where the missile ‘will become the major element in our strategic 
striking forces, and warning and possible defense against such at- 
tack become the major concerns of our defense forces. 

For reasons that have been detailed at great length, a full-fledged 
intercontinental ballistic missile development program was not 
initiated until 1954 and I believe that our country can be justifiably 
proud of the tremendous accomplishments that have been achieved in 
the brief span of time since that date. It will be recalled that in that 
year a group of the most distinguished scientists and engineers in 
this country recommended the initiation of a major effort and esti- 
mated the capabilities that could be achieved and the results that 
could be expected over a 5- to 8-year span. 

The results that have been achieved have in practically all cases 
exceeded the optimistic expectations of this committee. 

I believe that a few of the statistics might be of direct interest at 
this point. 

Five years ago it was recognized that the reentry problem was a 
tremendously difficult one. Some even felt that an adequate solution 
in a reasonable time period was out of the question. 

Our operational missiles will carry warheads having a. ballistic 
coefficient 10 times lower than the first limiting values and will impact 
at very high speeds. 

Another example might be cited: It was estimated that a circular 
error of probability of 5 nautical miles might be achieved. Our recent 
series of successful ATLAS launches have been impacting within 2 
miles of the predesignated target. 

The original estimates on the yield of the weapon that could be 
carried by | the ATLAS and TITAN missiles has been exceeded several 
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fold. The achievement of a sound structural design with a total 

weight to empty weight ratio of the order of 0.9 was also considered 

by many to be well bey ond the state of the art, in the time period 
railable. 


The best estimates here again have been exceeded. 
TECHNICAL DIFFICULTIES 


In none of our missile programs have really major technical barriers 
been encountered; all, however, have had their share of the kind of 
technical difficulties that are minor in nature, frequently difficult to 
diagnose, but spectacular in failure, and as these have been removed 
by ‘careful testing and data analysis, the missiles have finally per- 
formed beyond original expectations. 

It should be recalled, for example, that as recently as last August, 
five successive ATLAS failures led many to publicly question the 
soundness of the missile and its operational suitability and there were 
many who suggested that our emphasis should be placed on other 
missiles such as TITAN, MINUTEMAN, and POLARIS. 

More recently, the TITAN encountered its share of difficulties, but 
these, in turn, appear to have been overcome and the missile has dem- 
onstrated the soundness of its design by performing perfectly in all 
respects over an intercontinental range. 

It is interesting to note that in the case of THOR, the first long- 
range flight with closed-loop guidance occurred on the 10th flight and 
approximately a year after the 1st flight attempt. In only 3 of these 
first 10 attempts were all test objectives achieved. 

A year later the first military demonstration of the THOR missile 
was achieved and the long string of THOR successes is well known. 

In the case of ATLAS, a more complicated system than THOR, it 
required approximately a year and a half, and 15 flight attempts, to 
reach the first intercontinental range closed-loop | ouidance flight. 

But, again, approximately a year later, we achieved the first mili- 

tary demonstration of ATLAS capability. In only 7 of these 15 
flights were the large majority of test objectives achieved. 

In the case of TITAN, intercontinental range with closed-loop 
guidance was achieved a year after the first flight. As anticipated, 
an intensive ground testing program and the value of the ATLAS 
and THOR experience have permitted a streamlining of the flight 
test requirements to achieve specific objectives. 

In the case of TITAN, nine flights were required to reach this 
point, and of these major test objectives were realized completely in 
SIX cases, representing the best success ratio to date. 

These recent tests give high confidence that an operational date of 
mid-1961 is certainly achievable. 

MINUTEMAN is, of course, in a much earlier stage of develop- 
ment, but we are confident that the experience gained in our other 
programs and the full application of the maximum ground test phi- 
losophy provide a basis for confidence in the achievement of the 
scheduled goals. 


MILITARY POTENTIAL OF SPACE MEDIUM 


An important element in our research and development program 1s 
the series of efforts designed to exploit the military potential of the 
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space medium which has been brought within our capability through 
the development of rockets and missiles. 

We view our responsibilities to be the full exploitation of tech- 
nology for the development of systems to enhance our military ca- 
pability and strength. 

We do not view space to be a separate medium, but rather an exten- 
sion of our previous horizons as a result of expanding technology. 

It is our responsibility to exploit to the fullest whatever medium 
will permit better, more effective, more economical or unique methods 
for carrying out military functions. 

In our assessment of the types of activities that should be pursued, 
we must compare and evaluate other means for accomplishing the 
same ends. We do not feel that it is our function to explore and 
exploit the space medium for its own sake. Rather, it is our responsi- 
bility to utilize to the fullest whatever means are best for the fulfill- 
ment of our defense responsibilities. 


RECONNAISSANCE CAPABILITIES 


The DISCOVERER, MIDAS, and SAMOS programs are aimed 
at, the exploitation of the early warning and reconnaissance capabili- 
ties that are so vital in the ballistic missile age. The knowledge and 
experience gained from the ballistic missile efforts have, of course, 
been directly applicable in military space application. 

We are, of course, still at an extremely early stage in our utiliza- 
tion of the space medium for the conduct of military tasks. Effective 
military use of the space medium involves several new elements which 
are basic to the determination of the importance and value of space 
systems. 

The prime elements are reliability and cost per pound in orbit. For 
most systems to be militarily and economically effective, reasonably 
long payload lifetimes in orbit must be achieved. This is a major 
task when one recognizes that militarily useful payloads will by nature 
be rather complex. 

Our goal at present is the achievement of payload lifetimes on the 
order of a year. To accomplish this end, improvements in reliability 
of at least an order of magnitude beyond our normal experience is 
required. 

In respect to costs, we must move in the direction of reducing the 
cost per pound in orbit in order to achieve military space systems that 
will be militarily and economically effective. 

Recently our first attempt to launch a prototype MIDAS payload 
into orbit was unsuccessful. It is perhaps worthy of note, however, 
that this first prototype of a military space system is a major step in 
size and complexity beyond our previous space efforts. 

The total useful payload that has been placed in orbit by the United 
States to date is only of the order of 2,200 pounds, of which approxi- 
mately 2,000 pounds is attributable to the Air Force. <A single 
MIDAS payload is of the order of 1,000 pounds and the total weight 
in orbit in the case of MIDAS is of the order of 3,000 pounds, although 
the first vehicles at lower altitudes will weigh of the order of 5,000 
pounds. This represents a significant portion of the total poundage 
of about 19,000 pounds that has been placed in orbit by the United 
States to date. This enhanced capability is, of course, due to the 
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development of appropriate upper stages for our ballistic missiles. 
This capability will be further enhanced with the advent of the 
AGENA B and next year the CENTAUR. 


MANAGEMENT FUNCTIONS 


I would now like to turn from a discussion of some of the technical 
highlights in our program to the important question of management 
of our research and development efforts. 

During the past year a major reorganization of the Air Research 
and Development Command has been implemented. The command, 
under the direction of General Schriever, has been divided into four 
major functional divisions. These are the Ballistic Missile Develop- 
ment Division in Inglewood, Calif.; the Wright Air Development 
Division in Dayton, Ohio; the Command and Control Development 
Division in Bedford, Mass.; and the Research Division, with head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C. 

Each of these divisions has complete responsibility for all of the 
activities which fall within its area of cognizance regardless of where 
the contributing sources may be located geographically. 

For example, the rocket propulsion activities at Edwards Air Force 
Base are under the Ballistic Missile Development Division, and the 
Aeronautical Research Laboratory, at Dayton, Ohio, comes under the 
Research Division. 

The total reorganization plan is in the process of implementation. 
We are confident that it will play a major role in improving our man- 
agement of the Air Force research and development program. 


WORKING RELATIONSHIPS 


A final item which I believe to be of considerable significance in 
increasing the effectiveness of the conduct of research and develop- 
ment in the Department of Defense has been the establishment of close 
working relationships between the Offices of the Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering; the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Research and Development; the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, 
Research and Development, and the Director of Research and De- 
velopment of the Department of the Army. 

These working relationships have permitted a direct attack on 
many of the problems which interact across service boundaries, and 
I believe that the interrelationships which have been established will 
play a major role in the effective execution of the important research 
and development responsibilities of the Department of Defense. 

That completes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 


COOPERATION OF DIFFERENT SERVICES 


Senator Cuavez. What you were saying in that last statement is 
that you get the cooperation of the different services in the Defense 
Department ? 

Mr. CuaryKk. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. In working out your problems? 

Mr. Cuaryrk. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. Is there any possibility of duplication ? 
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Mr. Cuaryk. There is, of course, always the possibility of dupli- 
cation. We are particularly wary of what we would classify as need- 
less duplication, 

In the basic research area, occasionally, duplication I think is valu- 
able, but our main aim is to avoid the wasteful type of duplication 
that sometimes occurs. 

Senator Cuavez. Of course, you have to have the basic research 
first. 

Mr. Cuaryk. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. After you get through with the basic you go to 
applied research ? 

Mr. Cuaryk. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. Eventually you go into development and 
operation ? 

Mr. Cuaryk. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. That is the sequence ? 

Mr. Cuaryk. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. Now, I asked you about your reference in your 
statement to apathy, lack of understanding, which I interpret to be 
the long-range military posture, part of your research and develop- 
ment program. 

Then you speak of false economy in the past and the need to elim- 
inate the deficiency. Could you develop this discussion a bit further 
by giving the committee an idea of the areas in which the deficiencies 
have developed, where false economy was practiced and what specific 
and concrete proposals can be made by you to relieve the conditions 
that vou speak of ? 


APATHY TOWARD BASIC RESEARCH 


Mr. Cuaryk. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that there has been general 
lack of appreciation of the importance of basic research insofar as 
implications to our national technical posture are concerned. 

There is frequently a feeling that basic research is so abstract that 
it can have very little connection with important military require- 
ments. 

I think that history will show that the development of our military 
capabilities has rested in a very major way on the adequacy of the 
pool of knowledge in basic research that we have had available. 

I think that it is also recognized that particularly over the last 10 or 
15 years we have been getting further and further toward the bottom 
of the barrel in regard to the available basic information, and I think 
that. the impact of that will be felt more and more as we move along. 

Senator Cuavez. I understand that, but what I was trying to cure 
here is this public apathy and lack of understanding. Could that be 
due to the fact that the people are not advised of what you are doing? 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Mr. Cuaryk. I think there is a very important public relations 
aspect that perhaps we have neglected, to really attempt to show the 
connection between our basic research efforts and their ultimate ap- 
plications to important military systems. 

: I think perhaps we have not done as good a job as we might have 
one. 
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Senator CuAvez. I think that is correct. You have been busy with 
other things, but in order to overcome that public apathy and to have 
the people “understand what you are trying to do, I think that publie 
relations are extremely i important, 

I have found the American taxpayers this way: If you show them 
the necessity and the need for it, they will stick w ith you, I do not care 
what the cost is. This is a costly bill, $41 billion more or less. The 
public knows what the Department of the Interior is doing for the 
Indians, what they are doing for the National Park Service, the public 
domain, in agriculture, the Forest Service. They know all about 
that because they are informed. 

In my opinion it would be advisable for the Defense Department to 
give the public more information regarding its activities. That is 
why I inquired as to whether your statement is classified. 

Mr. CuaryKk. I would certainly agree with you, Mr. Chairman, that 
we need to do a better job. 


ADEQUACY OF APPROPRIATED FUNDS 


Senator Cuavez. Now, it is true, is it not, that the Congress has 
provided the Department of the Air Force with essentially all that 
has been requested in the way of funds for research and development 
throughout the years? 

General Frrepman. It has, Mr. Chairman. 

As a matter of fact, last year the Congress appropriated $10 million 
additional to expedite the Minuteman. 

Senator Cuavez. I never knew this committee, and I have been on 
this committee for 15 or 16 years, to ever turn you down on any legiti- 
mate, justifiable request. Sometimes we have given the Air Force 
more funds than requested in the budget. 

Mr. Cuaryk. I think that we do have an important management 
problem in achieving the proper balance between our research and 
development. activ ities and the other activities in the Department of 
Defense, and periodically I believe it is fair to say that there has been 
a lack of appreciation of the true importance of research and develop- 
ment in the total picture. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, with respect to the deficiencies, where are 
you deficient ? 

IMPORTANCE OF BASIC RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


General Frrepman. What I was referring to there, Mr. Chairman, 
was the point that if we do not adequately support our basic research 
activities and, as a matter of fact, if we do not, over a period of years, 
build up our support of basic 1 esearch, then I think there is going to 
be created in later years a deficiency in our military cap: bility that 

cannot be corrected by any number of dollars. 


DEFENSE AGAINST RECONNAISSANCE SATELLITES 


Senator Cuavez. We have had testimony during these hearings on 
the development of various reconnaissance satellites. How far have 
we come in the development of a missile to destroy such a satellite? 

General FriepmMan. Most of our work to date, Mr. Chairman, has 
been in the nature of studies as to various approaches to the problem. 
One can consider essentially the approach of a missile fired more or 
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less vertically, timed in such a way that it arrives in the general area 
of the orbit at the time that the satellite passes, and by detonating at 
that point causing a destruction of the satellite. 


SATELLITE INSPECTION SYSTEM 


We have been studying also the possibility of a satellite inspection 
system which would essentially place a satellite in a plane, in an orbital 
plane, that would permit closer examination of another satellite to 
determine its general characteristics and to provide information on 
the basis of which one might desire to take counteractions. 

These studies have been primarily of the study nature up to the 
present time. 

Senator Cuavez. We read in the press several months ago about 
the Russians sending a missile into the Pacific and pinpointing the 
area they were supposed to hit. Have we had similar accomplish- 
ments up to now ¢ 

General FriepMan. In the case of the Russian experiment, the area 
that was marked out was a rather large area. It is, of course, true 
that they impacted within this area. We are regularly impacting in 
our ATLAS program into a so-called splash net at Ascension and the 
accuracies that have been demonstrated have been beyond the original 
expectations that we had when the program was initiated. 

Sonat or Cravez. Thank you, sir. 

General Wilson, you are next. 


RESEARCH AND DrEvVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. ROSCOE C. WILSON, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, DEVELOPMENT HEADQUARTERS, U.S. AIR FORCE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Witson. Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to appear again be- 
fore this committee to present our research and development pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1961. 

Before we get into the details of the program, I would like to make 
a few general observations. 

You will notice that there are no new weapon systems being started 
by the Air Force this year. The reason for this becomes apparent 
when the factors governing the initiation of a weapon system are ex- 
amined. Development of a weapon system is a lengthy process. As 
many as 8 years are needed to develop some of the more complicated 
ones ; even the simplest requires 3 years. 

The cost also increases exponentially with time. The initial de- 
sign phases are relatively inexpensive, but once development of hard- 
ware starts, the cost mounts rapidly and remains at a high level 
through the production phase. 

The combination of long development periods and high costs pre- 
vents our starting new weapon systems each year. Consequently, the 
systems to be presented today are those that were started in prior 
years. 

You will also observe that we have three projects formerly ineluded 
in the Advanced Research Project Agency’s program. The space 
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projects SAMOS, MIDAS, and DISCOVERER have been trans- 
ferred to the Air Force for continuation of their development. 

As we have stated in past years, our objective is to have a dynamic 
and effective research and development program that will maintain 
our technological superiority. Although we are not introducing new 
weapon systems, our goal has not changed. The program for $1,393 
million that I am presenting today has been formulated with that 
objective as the focal point. 

While all developments are so oriented, the objective will best. be 
achieved through our more forward looking program. the advanced 
development, applied, and basic research programs. They reflect the 
importance we place on those areas where true technical progress is 
made. 

CHANGES IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


We have made some changes in the wav we manage the research and 
development program. We have created a new area entitled “Ad- 
vanced developments.” This area contains those items which lie 
somewhere between the effort that is carried on in the research pro- 
gram and the development of complete systems for inclusion in the 
operat ional inventory. 

The purpose and the exact. nature of the items included in this area 
will become apparent when I discuss the projects that we have identi- 
fied as advanced developments. 

The scope of our Research, Development, Test, and Evaluation 
appropriation has been enlarged. Last year we reported that $410 
million of research and development support had been moved from 
other appropriations, the object being to identify all research and 
dev elopment, not oriented to inventory use, within one funding area. 
We are continuing this transfer in fiscal vear 1961 by moving another 
$339 million. Of that amount $256 million is identified with aero- 
space systems. The transfer this year does not completely transfer 
all research and development funds to Research, Development, Test, 
and Evaluation; the orderly transfer will continue in fiscal years to 
come. As indicated on the first chart, there still remains $1,095 mil- 
lion of research and development support in the procurement appro- 
priations. 

(Chart No. 1 follows:) 


CuHart 1.—Department of the Air Force: Fiscal year 1961 derelopment, test, 
and evaluation support from procurement appropriations 


[In millions] 
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THREE-YEAR COMPARISON OF PROGRAM 


General Witson. Most of this money is for ballistic missiles, but the 
B-70 also is funded from a procurement appropriation. 

This next chart shows a comparison of the research and develop- 
ment program for 3 fiscal years. 

Funds are for the Research, Development, Test, and Evaluation 
appropriation only. 

(Chart No. 2 follows :) 
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FUND DISTRIBUTION 


General Witson. Although the total program in fiscal year 1961 
amounts to $1,393 million, the new obligating authority that we are 
requesting is $1,334 million. The $59 million difference is to be made 
available from fiscal year 1960 research and development funds, al- 
ready appropriated. 

This next chart shows the fund distribution by the four major pro- 
gram areas for fiscal years 1959, 1960, and 1961. 

(Chart No. 3 follows :) 
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Cuart 3.—Department of the Air Force: Fiscal year 1961 R.D.T. & FE. budget 
estimate 


{In millions] 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 





1959 1960 | 1961 
Operational development program.---_....-.....-------------- $375. 3 $380. 6 $367. 3 
Advanced development program.--..........-...-...-.-----.-- 380. 3 377.1 355. 9 
ee el ns shabaskhabeckasnmon 242.9 286. 6 279.1 
COGHEEDRINE: ODETOIIONS DIOBTOM. .. ... nn cnc en nccncccencnansenccns 365. 0 380. 9 390. 7 
ind dirtatcragnicisbitlinsnndebatenanat ae tae ennlbine teats 1, 363. 5 1, 425.2 1, 393. 0 





PROGRAM ELEMENTS 


General Witson. You can see from the figures that the program 
has remained relatively constant in total funds and that we have 
attempted to maintain a stable program in each major area, thus 
avoiding discontinuities. 

With this overall view as background, I will proceed to the dis- 
cussion of the individual elements of the progr am. 

As in past years, I will use the management structure as a basis 
for its explanation. 

The first major area, the operational development program, has 
been subdivided into the classical mission areas. 

(Chart No. 4 follows:) 

Cuart 4.—Department of the Air Force: Fiscal year 1961 R.D.T. & E. budge 
estimate 


{In millions] 














| | | 
Operational development program Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1959 1960 1961 
aS a a i ea Ee ee 
Strategic air warfare systems. bdo o wa sdh st eucaietanew india! $169. 2 | $183.3 | $214. 2 
re ee EE eee 41.0 58.3 43. 1 
Tactical air warfare systems----.-..------- hea eae 42 5.6 6.5 
Control and suppest syatems - ..........-....<<6065s--<-- 126. 8 93. 0 63.5 
ey SE BE Sonn nn cin nxantntnnnnsmas ahd 31.1 | 40.4 | 40. 0 


Total, operational development program------....----- | 375. 3 | 380. 6 367.3 





CONTROL AND Support AREA 


General Witson. The strategic, air defense, and tactical areas need 
no definition. However, a word about the control and support area 
may be helpful. The projects that appear in this area are primarily 
electronic control systems that we use to exploit fully the combat capa- 
bility of the aircraft and missiles now in our inventory or under devel- 
opment. Their role is to help us control the active w eapons and use 
them more effectively. A typical example is the SAGE subsystem 
that is an integrated and essential part of our continental air defense 
system ; $214 million are requested for strategic systems. 


(Chart No. 5 follows :) 
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Cuart 5.—Department of the Air Force; fiscal year 1961 R.D.T. & E. 
budget estimate 


[In millions] 
Strategic air warfare systems: 


A a a a ra ism nce dnaetamnaieanmmanaomiiniaitini aa eee $199. 9 
Per = oon eee enmednamenigaininnabicen An 4.6 
x Pet oe NS San csnathbe eniekche Sma aA eld 3.3 
ee rN on sane reece scsi nine act neon 4.2 
I fi i a a rl er eo ee ae era 2.2 

a paca ssc ak al ns ee 214. 2 


SAMOS PROGRAM 


General Wirson. This requirement is large because of the effort 
being placed on the SAMOS program; $200 million are required for 
this project. Our objective is to place vehicles in 94-minute polar 
orbits which will enable the system to view the entire surface of the 
earth. 

Twelve million dollars are planned for the ATLAS-TITAN- 
MINUTEMAN systems; the bulk of the moneys are programed for 
reentry vehicle studies, penetration aids, noncryogenic fuels, and silo 
type launcher studies. 

Two million dollars will be spent on planning and studies of ad- 
vanced strategic systems. 

In the second area, air defense, $41 million of the $43 million pro- 
gramed are planned for MIDAS. 

(Chart No. 6 follows :) 


Cuart 6.—Department of the Air Force: fiscal year 1961 research development, 
tset, and evaluation budget estimates 


[In millions] 
Air defense warfare systems: 
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EARLY WARNING SYSTEM 


General Witson. This is a complementary system to the existing 
ballistic missile early warning system better known as BMEWS and 
will contain a network of satellites placed in polar orbit. Each vehi- 
cle will be capable of detecting ballistic missiles during their launch 
phase and of relaying this information to the BMEWS system. Test 
launches of MIDAS vehicles will be made at their operational alti- 
tude to evaluate their capability to detect ICBM’s above the earth’s 
atmosphere. 


Six hundred thousand dollars are for completion of the test work 
on BOMARC, 


FUNDS FOR STUDIES 


One million five hundred thousand dollars are planned for studies 
on aerospace systems, electromagnetic radiation weapon systems, and 
advanced defense concepts. 


(Chart No. 7 follows:) 
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Cuart 7.—Department of the Air Force: fiscal year 1961 research, development, 
test and evaluation budget estimate 


{In millions] 
Tactical air warfare systems: 
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DEVELOPMENT OF BULLPUP 


General Wiison. The Air Force does not have an extensive pro- 

in the tactical systems. The only tactical airplane being devel- 

oped, the dispersed site fighter, will be discussed later in conjunction 
with the advanced systems. 

BULLPUP, an adaptation of a Navy developed air-to-surface mis- 
sile, with $5 million planned, is the only significant project under 
development this year for inclusion in the inventory. Funds will be 
used to continue work on the airframe and guidance system. The 
BULLPUP will be used with the F-100 or other aircraft of this 
type. 

One million five hundred thousand dollars are planned for tactical 
system studies. 

As mentioned earlier the control and support systems are primarily 
electronic. 


(Chart No. 8 follows :) 


Cuart 8.—Department of the Air Force: fiscal year 1961 research, development, 
test, and evaluation budget estimate 


{In millions] 
Control and support systems: 





Air Force communications system__._--__._-_-__________ slates de aeink i $14. 0 
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OBJECTIVES FOR 1961 


General Wirson. The only exception is the powered target support 
system. I will briefly relate our objectives for 1961, . 

The Air Force communication system encompasses all means of 
communications: radio, microwave, teletype, and telephone. The 
major portion of the fiscal year 1961 funds will be used for designing 
the system. This will include the engineering necessary to integrate 
the many equipments needed to satisfy the communications require- 
ments envisioned during the 1965-70 time period. 

The intelligence data handling system is an integrated means for 
collecting, processing, analyzing, storing, and disseminating intelli- 
gence information. We will use the bulk of fiscal year 1961 funds 
to complete the purchase, installation, and testing of equipment. for 
the initial intelligence center. The remaining amount will be used to 
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complete the engineering design and fabrication of equipments for 
subsequent installations. 

The Strategic Air Command control system will provide the com- 
mander in chief, Strategic Air Command, with up-to-the-minute in- 
formation on the disposition and status of his forces. During fiscal 
year 1961 the elements of the experimental system at Paramus, N.J., 
will be installed and testing and evaluation will be initiated. 

The electromagnetic intelligence system will give us ground-based 
means for collecting and producing electromagnetic intelligence to 
satisfy requirements for the support of U.S. forces. 

In addition, we have several other systems, funded at much lower 
levels. Of these, the weather observation and forecasting system and 
powered target system are joint programs with other Government 
agencies. 

(Chart No. 9 follows :) 


CuartT 9.—Department of the Air Force: Fiscal year 1961 R.D.T. & BE. budget 
estimate 


{In millions] 
Operational support: 
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OPERATIONAL SUPPORT 


General Witson. The operational support items are not weapons 
of combat, but are required to support the combat systems. They are 
not peculiar to any one weapon and are, therefore, not developed in 
conjunction with any particular one. To insure that none of these 
important items is overlooked, we have classified the 200 or more 
being developed into 7 general areas. An understanding of the type 
of items and their importance can be gained by examining a few typi- 
cal developments. 

In 1961 we will develop an infrared warning receiver to be used by 
the Strategic and Tactical Air Commands to detect increases in infra- 
red sources in sufficient time to permit necessary and adequate counter- 
measures to be taken. A 1,500-mile electronic Geodetic Survey system 
will be developed to measure azimuth within a few hundred feet at the 
maximum range. Current equipment is limited to a range of about 250 
miles. This equipment will give us an improved capability to do aerial 
mapping and charting. Other developments are continuing in the 
area of countermeasures, aircraft arresting barriers, and reconnais- 
sance equipment. 


ADVANCED DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The advance development program area is the new area in our 
management structure which I mentioned earlier. 

This next chart, with prior year funds on a comparable basis, shows 
the distribution of funds by the major subdivisions. 
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(Chart No. 10 follows:) 


Cuart 10.— Department of the Air Force: Fiscal year 1961 R. D. T. & E. budget 
estimate 


{In millions] 





Advanced development program Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiseal year 
1959 1960 1961 
I clarity See oe ee Se eee $296. 5 $253. 4 $235. 5 
eee INNO. 6 ode Nha ined see bn dk du dclidkdad 9.3 14.7 14.0 
Subsystems and components. -.................-...--..-.-..- 4.1 7.0 7.0 
EPR WEOE Gi. ddctdLabicbadsuddnductépsacsdiacscaced 70.4 102.0 99. 4 
Total advanced development program...............--- 380. 3 377.1 355. 9 





General Wixson. Your attention is invited to the amount of money 
we are spending on these developments. Admittedly, there is a cer- 
tain amount of technical risk because of the many unknow ns, but we 
must push to the very limit of the technical capability of the military- 
industrial-scientific team if we are to realize large forward advances 
in weapon technology. 

(The chart referred to follows: ) 


CHART 11.—Department of the Air Force: Fiscal year 1961 R.D.T. & HE. budget 
estimate 
{In millions] 


Advanced development program—Advanced systems: 
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ADVANCED SYSTEMS 


General Wirson. $235 million of the $355 million in this program 
are earmarked for advanced systems. Undoubtedly, you have fol- 
lowed the progress of the X-15 research vehicle—the $6 million 
planned for this year will provide for the flight test program and will 
cover completion of development, fabrication, and test of the propul- 
sion systems. 

Another project, the dispersed site tactical fighter, is a short field 
landing and takeoff airplane which can be used for close support of 
combat troops. Thirty-one million dollars are programed in this 
area for continued development of an airplane which can operate 
from forward areas without an airbase complement as we know it. 
Feasibility studies are underway by manufacturers who are inter- 
ested in building this vehicle. 

Fifty million dollars are planned for DY NASOAR to continue de- 
sign and fabrication of the airframe, airborne subsystems, gr ound 
support and checkout systems to give us the ability to place a man in 
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a suborbital controlled vehicle. Recently, contracts were awarded to 
the principal contractor for work on the vehicle itself. A contract 
will be awarded in the very near future to an associate contractor to 
intensify engineering efforts on the booster portion of DYNASOAR. 
We propose detailed and intensive tests of materials, structural shapes, 
and wind tunnel models during the fiscal year. 


ANTIMISSILE PROGRAM 


Five million dollars are programed for the anti-intercontinental 
ballistic missile program. This system will give us a more advanced 
capability to detect and track ballistic missiles. The ultimate objec- 
tive is eventually to achieve a more effective kill capability. The fis- 
cal year 1961 funds will be used to continue an active applied research 
program aimed at achieving the system objective; $3.2 million of the 
programed amount will be used by the Lincoln Laboratories in their 
investigations associated with defense against ballistic missiles, 


NUCLEAR PROPULSION DEVELOPMENT 


The $75 million for aircraft nuclear propulsion development will be 
used to continue the work on the X-211 direct cycle engine and to in- 
crease the effort of the indirect cycle program. Associated studies on 
an airframe, work on engine and reactor compatibility, radiation ef- 
fects, and safety analyses are also planned in fiscal year 1961. 


GAM-87 SKYBOLT 


Fifty million dollars are programed for the continuation of the de- 
velopment of the GAM-87 SKYBOLT. This missile is to be carried 
by our strategic bombers and can be released at ranges up to 1,000 
miles from the target, thus greatly increasing the flexibility and ef- 
fectiveness of our bomber force. The fiscal year 1961 funds will be 
used to design, develop, and test the airframe. Work on the ground 
support equipment guidance, propulsion and other subsystems will be 
started. 

DISCOVERER PROGRAM 


We have planned approximately $15 million for DISCOVERER. 
The primary objectives of the DISCOVERER program, a research 
system to support SAMOS and MIDAS, will be to demonstrate or- 
bital capability and to obtain biomedical and advanced engineering 
test data from the recoverable payload capsules. 

Three other projects funded at a much lower level are to be 
continued. 

(Chart No. 12 follows:) 


CHarT 12.—Department of the Air Force: Fiscal year 1961 R.D.T. & E. 
budget estimate 


[In millions] 

Advanced development program (continued) : 
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Test INSTRUMENTATION 


General Witson. $14 million are planned for test instrumentation. 
In this area, we develop the special instrumentation and techniques 
which are required to perform research and development tests. The 
major portion of these funds is planned for modernization of the 
instrumentation at the Atlantic Missile Range which is used by all 
services. Development effort will be continued on instrumentation 
of the Holloman track for tests of missile inertial guidance systems 
and advanced telemetery instruments. 


PLutTo PROJECT 


In the subsystems and components area, the Air Force is currently 
pursuing a joint program with the Atomic Energy Commission—this 
is the nuclear ramjet engine, better known as Pluto. For the $7 mil- 
lion planned for this roject, extensive testing of the reactor will be 
conducted, breadboard versions of ground and flight type engine con- 
trols will be fabricated and tested, and detailed design of a flight-type 
engine will be completed. 

(Chart No. 13 follows:) 


Cuart 13.—Department of the Air Force: Fiscal year 1961 R.D. & F. budget 
estimate 


[In millions] 


Advanced development program (continued), development support : 
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DEVELOPMENT SUPPORT 


General Witson. In the next area, $99 million are planned for de- 
velopment support. For the first time this year, we have grouped 
RAND, Lincoln Laboratories, Mitre, Space Technology Laboratories, 
and Anser in this area. 

For Rand $13.5 million are planned to continue its program of 
scientific study and research on the broad subject of air warfare. 

For Lincoln Laboratories $21 million are programed to cover its 
efforts in general research toward discovering new technical concepts 
which are applicable to national defense. Work will be conducted in 
areas of solid state, information processing, communications, radar, 
and systems research. 

The Mitre Corp., a subsidiary of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, has been engaged to aid the Air Force in the solution of 
the complex problems related to the electronic systems area. The $20 
million programed will cover the cost of the Mitre contract. In 
addition to the operation of the experimental SAGE sector, Mitre 
will provide engineering support and technical advice in the effort to 
integrate the air defense weapons and the associated ground environ- 
ment. 

Forty-four million dollars are planned for the Space Technology 
Laboratories. The bulk of this money will be used to pay the salaries 
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of the scientists and engineers engaged by the Air Force to assist in 
the ballistic missile program. 

Space Technology Laboratories has been given the responsibility 
for the systems engineering associated with the ballistic missiles. They 
evaluate contractor proposals to insure that they are technically sound. 
They act as project managers to make sure that all the subsystems are 
compatible and will work together as a whole. 

They provide technical direction to the whole ballistic missile pro- 
gram until it is turned over to the operating command. 

While the greatest portion of the actual development is done by 
the missile contractors, Space Technology Laboratories does a small 
amount of applied research work aimed at general improvement of 
the program. 

One million dollars are programed for Anser, Analytic Services, 
Inc. This is a study group operating directly in support of Head- 
quarters, U.S. Air Force, for the purpose of assisting in the quick 
evaluation of development planning problems. 

The research program : 

(Chart 14 follows :) 


CHART 14.—Department of the Air Force: Fiscal year 1961 research, development, 
test, and evaluation budget estimate 


{In millions] 
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RESEARCH PROGRAM 


General Witson. The research program, with two major subdi- 
visions, represents the future potential of the Air Force to maintain 
its supremacy in weapons and equipment. 

As you can see from the chart, we have tried to maintain a rela- 
tively constant level of effort to insure a steady flow of knowledge. 

This program is the result of constant screening to insure that the 
avenues of investigation are those that will be most beneficial to future 
weapon developments. 

Our applied research effort is categorized into many areas of in- 
terest. ese range from investigations of new types of materials to 
determinations of the human factors involved in future weapon sys- 
tems. 

I would like to give you a few examples of the type of work that is 
being done. 

METALS TO WITHSTAND HIGH TEMPERATURES 


Military and civilian agencies have long been concerned with the 
lack of metallic materials that can withstand extremely high tem- 
peratures. Our portion of this coordinated program has been di- 
rected largely toward the refractory metals such as molybdenum, 
tungsten, niobium, and beryllium. These are of particular interest 
because of their strength at high temperatures. 
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A recently developed molybdenum alloy retained its high strength 
properties at 1,800° Fahrenheit for 100 hours. This was an initial 
step in the quest for a molybdenum alloy that will withstand tem- 
peratures in the 2,000° to 5,000° range. 

Further studies and investigations in this area will be continued. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC FILM FOR SATELLITES 


One of the major limitations on the useful lifetime of a recon- 
naissance satellite is the supply of photographic film that can be 
carried. We are investigating new materials and techniques that 
will replace the conventional silver bromide photographic film. We 
are looking for a process that will not be affected by nuclear radia- 
tion, will be easily processed, have good sensitivity and resolution, 
and be reusable. 

During fiscal year 1961, we will continue investigating light sen- 
sitive dyes that have reversible properties, materials with photoelec- 
tron emission characteristics, and materials which deform when ex- 
posed to light. 

If successful, we will have a photographic process that will in- 
crease the usefulness of our reconnaissance satellites. 

Flights for prolonged periods above the level of 80,000 feet will 
require a sealed environment to sustain life. Since we cannot carry 
all needed materials, we must duplicate the earth’s environment in a 
small space and with a minimum weight. 

Our goal is a system which will independently perpetuate a breath- 
able atmosphere, provide a source of food and water, reclaim wastes 
and harmful byproducts, and regulate temperature, pressure, and 
humidity. 

Two major approaches are to be continued in fiscal year 1961. 
First, work is continuing on the chemical regeneration process. Using 
this method, we hope to recycle all the waste products and produce 
oxygen and water. 

he other approach is to duplicate the normal biological process 
by including microscopic plants and one-cell animals in the sealed 
environment. 

These would absorb the waste gases and, in turn, give off oxygen. 
Algae is being explored as a food source as well as a regeneration 
agent. Success in manned space flight depends upon the success 
achieved in our efforts in this area. These are but a few examples 
of the variety of projects on which we are working. 

This next chart, chart 15, shows the funds that we have programed 
for our basic research program. 

(Chart 15 follows:) 


CHart 15.—Department of the Air Force: fiscal year 1961 R.D.T. & EB. budget 
estimate 


{In millions] 
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BASIC RESEARCH PROGRAM 


General Wirson. As you know, this program is aimed at providing 
fundamental knowledge that can be used in the development of com- 
bat weapons. Because of its basic nature, we have established six 
areas of interest to serve as a guide for the direction of our activities. 
This chart shows how we have divided the funds to place the empha- 
sis on those areas where information is most needed. 

All information obtained has value. Some, while not directly ap- 
plicable, may keep us from investigating blind alleys in later, more 
expensive, programs. Other information can be used directly in de- 
veloping new concepts. We have had many investigations that have 
given great promise for future applications. I will discuss two ex- 
amples to acquaint you with the types of work being done in basic 
research. 

MAGNETO HYDRODYNAMIC GENERATOR 


One example of recent achievement is the first working model of a 
magneto hydrodynamic generator. Thermal energy was converted 
into electrical energy by directing an ionized gas into an electromag- 
netic field and successfully harnessing the resultant current flow. A 
nuclear heat source to ionize the gas may make this a practical engine 
to supply small amounts of power and thrust over longtime periods 
for use in space vehicles. 

During World War IT, a breakthrough into the 10,000 megacycle 
area made radar possible. We are now attempting to extend the 
useful electromagnetic frequency range into the infra-red and optical 
regions. 

NOISE FREE AMPLIFIER OSCILLATOR 


Professor Charles H. Townes of Columbia University is responsible 
for an entirely new, practically noise free amplifier oscillator known 
as Maser. He is now extending the principles of Maser into the infra- 
red and optical frequency region with Air Force support. 

This research shows great promise of success. It is expected to 
produce a major impact in many fields such as communications, detec- 
tion, control, guidance, and related military and civilian uses where 
extreme sensitivity and high channel capacity are important. 

These are but two of the projects being carried on in the basic 
research program to investigate ideas that may open up new avenues 
for weapon developments in future years. The scope of our program 
is exhibited by the fact that we have approximately 1,100 contracts 
covering work in the basic research area, all of them aimed at increas- 
ing knowledge in the area of Air Force interest. 


COMMAND OPERATIONS 


The costs of operating the research and development complex are 
identified in the major area of the management structure entitled 
“Command Operations.” These funds pay for the expenses associated 
with the 10 major and 5 minor installations shown on this chart. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS 


General Witson. They pay for the administration of all our re- 
search and development contracts with industry, they pay for the 
in-house research performed, and for the engineering services required 
to keep our operating inventory modern and efficient. In fact, this 
pee ram provides for all operating costs with the major exceptions of 

unds provided for central procurement, the military construction 
program, medical care, and the pay of military personnel, which are 
financed from other appropriations. 

(Chart No. 17 follows :) 


Cuart 17.—Department of the Air Force: Fiscal year 1961 R.D.T. & E. budget 
estimate 


[In millions} 
Command operations: 
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PROGRAM CATEGORIES 


General Witson. To give you a more precise understanding of 
these costs, the $390.7 million requested are divided into four major 
categories. The largest amount is for the pay of some 23,000 civil- 
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jans necessary to help carry on the research and development per- 
formed by the Air Force. They aid in the administration of our 
technical contracts, they help manage the operation and they assist 
in the performance of the housekeeping duties necessary to the opera- 
tion of our research and development establishment. 

The funds necessary for the pay of the contractors who are operat- 
ing certain of our major facilities rank next in order of magnitude. 
The $126.3 million are required to pay for the operation of the 
Atlantic Missile Range, the Arnold Engineering Development Cen- 
ter, the Eglin Gulf Test Range, the Trinidad radar, and several 
lesser sites. The major portion of these funds is used to pay the 
salaries of contractor-hired personnel. 

The next item, “Supplies and equipment,” includes local purchase, 
reimbursement to the Air Force stock fund for such expendables as 
fuels and lubricants, and procurement of nonstandard mission sup- 
port equipment. ee 

The last category consists of many and varied items. Specifically, 
such items as travel, communications, rents, utilities, printing, and 
contract maintenance of equipment and real estate are included. 

This next chart shows this program for 3 fiscal years. This is the 
only major program area in the “Research, development, test, and 
evaluation” appropriation which shows an increase over fiscal year 
1960. 

(Chart No. 18 follows :) 


Cuart 18.—Department of the Air Force: Fiscal year 1961 R. D. T. & BE. 
budget estimate 


[In millions] 
Command operations: 
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APPROPRIATION STRUCTURE 


General Wirson. Primarily, this increase is due to the fact that in 
fiscal year 1961 the appropriation will provide for support of the 
Headquarters, Air Research and Development Command, funded in 
past years from the operations and maintenance appropriation. Al- 
though we have absorbed additional requirements of over $22 million, 
our total program is only $9.8 million greater than last year. Con- 
tinued belt tightening and improvement in our management efforts 
will be emphasized to keep the operation costs proportional to the 
technical effort being supported. 

In conclusion, the program that I have presented today is different 
from previous programs largely by the addition of the large space 
projects. Just as we have progressed from manned aircraft to mis- 
siles, we are now confronted with a new and expanding field that 
dictates the type of developments that will predominate in future 
years. The transition cannot be made abruptly. Our program this 
year is continuing the development of those weapons that are urgently 
needed in our inventory. Our advanced developments are bridging 
the gap between the weapons required now and those needed for aero- 
space operation. Our applied and basic research program is oriented 
to extend our knowledge into the fields most needed for the develop- 
ment of future weapons. 
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The distribution of funds reflects this transition and has been made 
in accordance with appropriate priority considerations. We are con- 
fident that this program strikes the proper balance, within the funds 
requested, between the known urgencies of today and the effort that 
will insure technical superiority in the weapons of the more distant 
future. 

That concludes my prepared statement. 


BOMARC FUNDS 


Senator Cuavez. General Wilson, referring to some remarks on 
page 4 and without desiring to go into your reprograming of the $500 
million, is part of the $19.5 million for BOMARC in chart 1 to be 
reprogramed ? 

General FrrepMan. On page 4 you say, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

General FrrepmMan. That amount, sir, is contained in the missile 
procurement appropriation and it will still be required in fiscal year 
1961 in accordance with our revised plans which will be discussed with 
this committee on the 7th, I believe, sir, when General White returns 


from overseas. 
SAMOS 


Senator Cuavez. With respect to SAMOS, do you hope with 
SAMOS to view the entire surface of the earth. What is the size 
object that you hope to observe ? 

General Wiison. Sir, this is classified information. 

Senator Cuavez. There is no one here but you and your supporting 
witnesses. 

General Wirson. Ultimately we hope to achieve a definition of 
about ———. The initia) definition will be considerably greater than 
that, about ———. 

Senator Cuavez. How long a time will elapse, according to caleula- 
tions that you have made up to now, between the launch of a hostile 
missile picked up by MIDAS to be relayed to BNEWS and its trans- 
lation into action 

General Witson. We would think that the time lapse to get the 
information back to the striking missile would be ——— or less. 

You must understand that the active portion of this program has not 

et been developed. We are still in the study stage on that. So this 
is strictly a warning system. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

TOTAL PERSONNEL 


On page 11, you refer to personnel. How much personnel, civilian 
and military, will be required to handle and maintain the system 
described in the table on page 11? You do not have to give it down 
to the last man. I presume for now all you can give is an estimate. 

General FrrepMan. Sir, yousaid the system. Did you have in mind 
one of the controlling support systems ? 

Senator Cuavez. All of them. You referred to the personnel. I 
am asking how much personnel will you require ? 

General FriepMan. Sir, it would be rather difficult to make a de- 
termination for each of those systems. I wonder if we could not 
attempt to supply that to the committee later, sir. 
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Senator Cuavez. Can you tell us something about the order of 
magnitude, an estimate of the totals? You are going to have mili- 
tary; you are going to have civilians? 

General Frrepman. Yes, sir. Of course, we are talking about 
systems which will be coming into the inventory over a period of years 
into the future. 

As a specific example, Mr. Chairman, let us take the item “Intelli- 
gence data handling system.” Here we are talking about a pro- 
cedure whereby we would hope to make a reduction in numbers of 
personnel by virtue of a capability to assimilate and correlate a great 
deal of information through electronic means rather than attempt 
to do it as we do now by a manual card file index system. 

If I had to make a guess off the top of my head, I would say we 
are talking about—in just one of the prime centers that General Wilson 
mentioned previously—about 50 to 100 people would be involved. __ 

Now, that is probably closer to reality in terms of making an esti- 
mate than some of these other systems. 

However, we would like to make a more complete try at that ques- 
tion and supply the answer. It is not any reluctance on our part; 
I just don’t have all the figures here. 

Senator Cuavez. That is all right, General. Supply it for the 
record. 

(The information requested appears on p. 1403. ) 





SKYBOLT MISSILE 


Senator Cuavez. Once SKYBOLT becomes operational do you 

lan to utilize presently available strategic bombers as carriers for 

KYBOLT? 

General Wirson. One of the advantages of SK YBOLT is that it 
will extend the military life of the existing force and thus permit 
us to get a greater return out of our very large capital investment. 

Senator Cuavez. Would you give us an estimate of the cost of the 
installation of the SK Y BOLT in a bomber ? 

General Frrepman. I suggest as I look that up, that perhaps you 
might proceed with your other questioning, sir. 


TOTAL COST OF DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Cuavez. What do you estimate will be the cost of the de- 
velopment of SKYBOLT, research, both basic and advanced, and 
then the procurement ? 

Mr. Cuaryk. I believe the total cost is of the order of $800 million. 

General Friedman can give us the precise number on that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

General Friepman. That is a very good estimate which Secretary 
Charyk gave you. 

Through the period of approximately 1965 the research, develop- 
ment, test and evaluation would approximate about $200 million, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The procurement cost through the 1965 time period, and that is as 
far as I have that projected, would be on the order of $600 million. 

So the $800 million is a reasonably accurate figure through fiscal 
year 1965. . 
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SPACE MEDICAL PROBLEMS 


Senator Cuavez. This question is for you, General Wilson, Mr. 
Glennan, the head of NASA, commented before a House committee 
that the Armed Services, namely the Air Force and Navy, did not 
have any experience in space medical problems. 

I was under the impression that both the Air Force and the Navy 
had been going into extensive research in aeromedical and space 
medical fields. Could you comment on that? 

General Witson. I would like to reply to that at some length, if I 
may, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, we would like to hear you. 

General Wison. With respect to our life sciences program re- 
lated to future space operations, I should like to make a general state- 
ment. 

The Air Force has had, since World War I, a capability to conduct 
research in the general area of the sciences related to man. This 
capability has increased in both scope and magnitude during the 
intervening years. 

Because of this dynamic, imaginative program in aviation medicine, 
human engineering, and other aspects of the total life science re- 
search effort, man has been enabled to keep up with the progressively 
more demanding requirements imposed by the rapid growth of air- 
craft performance. The direct benefits to civilian as well as military 
aviation have been large. 

When one looks at the history of aviation, Air Force officers, both 
present and past, dominate the life science literature. Such examples 
of Major General Armstrong’s early experiments and classic text- 
books in aviation medicine; Coloney Stapp’s work on deceleration; 
Colonel Lovelace’s work on oxygen equipment and parachute escape, 
and Colonel Henry’s pioneering work, putting mice and monkeys in 
the space environment with AEROBEE rockets during the years 1948 
to 1951—are well known and remembered examples of outstanding 
advance by Air Force scientists, made possible by a sound background 
of research preparation in our laboratories. 

Our present capability is greater than at anv time in the past. 
Twelve hundred Air Force 'ife scientists are actively engaged in study- 
ing the problems of aerospace. We are able to send animals safely on 
ballistic flights, and we are equally prepared to place them in orbit. 

Prior to the establishment of the NASA the Air Force had pro- 
ceeded with the development of a manned capsule to mock up, a devel- 
opment directly attributable to the fundamental knowledge and skill 
of the Air Force scientific team. 

It is not my intention to imply that the Air Force capability in the 
life science area is all encompassing, but I do wish to state categori- 
cally that the Air Force has the largest single competency that exists 
in the United States today. 

Now, we have present with us Colonel Roadman, who is prepared, 
sir, to discuss any detail of this problem that you might wish to bring 
up. 

"Gunatoi Cuavez. I knew that the Air Force was interested, and that 
it is actively investigating aviation medicine. 
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General Wirson. That is true, sir. 


Senator Cuavez. You have been doing it under Colonel Stapp for 
years at Holloman ? 


: General Wirson. That is right. 
: Senator Cuavez. And at other places that I know of. 
I did not like the statement that Mr. Glennan made to the House 
, committee to the effect that experience in this field was lacking. 
Q 


COMMITTEE RECESS 


I That will conclude this morning’s session. The subcommittee will 
now recess until Friday morning at 10 o’clock. 
(Thereupon, at 11:30 a.m., Wednesday, March 30, 1960, the sub- 
ye _— was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a.m., Friday, April 1, 
n 1960. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1961 


FRIDAY, APRIL 1, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 1224, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman of the 
committee), presiding. 

Present: Senators Hayden and Saltonstall. 

Senator HaypEN. The committee will be in order. 

Senator Aiken, we will be pleased to hear from you. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR ForCcE 
ErHan ALLEN AiR Force Base 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF VERMONT 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator ArikeN. Mr. Chairman, I will not detain you very long this 
morning, but I want to tell this committee briefly what I consider to 
be the unusual circumstances pertaining to the abandonment of the 
Ethan Allen Air Force Base, which is just outside the city of Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

This base is a base which has facilities for 1,200 officers and men, 
housing, and other facilities, and has been occupied by the Air Force. 

It is near two good size hospitals right at the edge of the city and 
in fact, there are probably few bases in the United States as favorably 
located for things in general as is this particular base up there. 

Its present value is listed just under $5 million, although it would 
undoubtedly cost several times that to reinstate it in any other 


similar locality. 
RUMORS OF DEACTIVATION 


Now, last summer there were persistent rumors that the base was 
to be deactivated on March 1 of this year and that was rather dis- 
turbing to the people of the area and it was disturbing to me. 

In fact, I passed them off as just rumors, but finally they became 
so insistent that I got in touch with Assistant Secretary Garlock, 
the middle of last August, who, I believe is in charge of budgeting for 
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the Air Force and he advised me that he knew of no plans to deactivate 
this post, that it was budgeted for 3 years in advance which was as 
far in advance as it could be budgeted. 

So I accepted his advice at that time, but the rumors still persisted. 

So on the 24th of August I wrote to Secretary Douglas and asked 
him if he could send someone up to my office to meet with the Vermont 
congressional delegation, House and Senate, and tell us the facts 
about this; tell us whether these rumors were founded or not. 

On September 2, three representatives of the Air Force did come 
up to my office and at this meeting they assured the Vermont delega- 
tion—Senator, Prouty, Congressman Myer and myself—that there 
was no plan to close the air base; that it was budgeted, as I had 
already been told, and that there was no intention of deactivating it 
for at least 2 years, or before the spring of 1962. 

They also advised us that there would be ample notice given to the 
community if it were to be deactivated so they could be making 
whatever arrangements might be necessary. 

I accepted the statement from these spokesmen for the Air Force 
at face value. 

SURPRISE NOTICE OF DEACTIVATION 


On October 28, 6 weeks later, much to my surprise, my office 
received a letter from General Musgrave at 1:10 in the afternoon, 
stating that the base would be deactivated on March 1 in accordance 
with the rumors which had been prevalent all summer. 

As I say, this notice came to my office at 10 minutes past 1. I was 
not there. I got to Washington the next day. 

The other members of the Vermont delegation got similar notices 
and that was 3% hours before the release was made public that this 
base was to be deactivated. 

It is my understanding that Members of Congress have customarily 
been given 45 days notice when a base within their State is to be 
deactivated. We had 3% hours notice. 

I got to my office the next day and sent President Eisenhower a 
rather intense telegram—— 

Senator Haypern. As you can do. 

Senator A1kmn. AsI did. Yes; I suggested he had better look into 
the Air Force and probably shake it up a bit. 

My telegram was evidently turned over to the Air Force because on 
October 30, the next day, I had a call from Secretary Douglas who 
said he was just leaving to take a plane for somewhere, but he was 
quite concerned over the way the matter had been handled and he was 
just as unhappy about the handling of it as I was. 

I don’t think he was, but he said he was. He was leaving to go to 
the airport and said he would ask General White to call me. 


POSTPONEMENT AGREED TO 


General White did call me and it was agreed that deactivation 
would be postponed for 2 months until May 1 and not March 1. 

I was very happy to have even the 2 months’ postponement because 
March 1 is Conall? the period of the highest unemployment in the 


area whereas on May 1 the people who would lose their jobs could get 
something else to do. 
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Now, in January I sent to the President petitions signed by 15,000 

citizens of Vermont, urging that the base continue to be used for some 
urpose. 

In the meantime, the Air Force had announced that it was going to 
stand by its decision to close the base. 

Now, what I am before the committee for this morning is this: It 
seems to me that the situation has been rather unusual. I certainly 
hope it is unusual in the matter in which this base is to be deactivated. 


INQUIRY REQUESTED 


My purpose in being here this morning is to request that this 
committee make a thorough inquiry surrounding the decision of the 
Air Force to deactivate Ethan Allen Air Force base and to determine 
whether this action was taken for budgetary reasons, as reported by the 
Air Force on October 29, or whether decision to close the base was 
based solely on military considerations as reported to me on February 3. 

Furthermore, I feel that we are entitled to know why the repre- 
sentatives of the Air Force misrepresented the situation when they 
met with the Vermont delegation on September 2, in fact, one of the 
newspapers, I have forgotten which one, quoted an Air Force spokes- 
man, I think on October 29, as stating that plans to deactivate the 
base had been made weeks before. 


HISTORY OF BASE 


Senator HaypEen. How long has this base been in existence? 

Senator AIKEN. It was established by the Army, it was a cavalry 
post and artillery post. I think it was about 1890 it was established. 
It was used by the Army up until about, I could give you the exact 
figures, about 1940 and then the New York National Guard used it 
for training. 

Some joint Canadian-American forces used it during the war. It 
was deactivated by the Army in 1943. It was taken up by the Air 
Force in 1952. 

As I say, the surroundings are good. There are several colleges 
within 5 or 6 miles. There is a major airport being used by the Air 
Force. There are major highways bounding the post on two sides, 
hospitals, good living, all kinds of recreation for the men, and every- 
thing has been very desirable from a living standpoint. 

But what I would like to know, Mr. Chairman, is whether the na- 
tional security has actually been strengthened or whether money has 
actually been saved by the closing of this base. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF ABANDONMENT UNUSUAL 


I would be the last to insist that the Air Force spend money need- 
lessly or that they maintain unnecessary facilities, but the circum- 
stances surrounding the abandonment of the Ethan Allen Base is so 
unusual that I feel it necessary to call the situation to the attention 
of this committee. 

As I say, it would cost several times, I presume 10 times, the esti- 
mated value of the base, itself, $5 million to reinstall it in any other 
comparable location. 

It is only a few miles from a SAC base at Plattsburgh, N.Y. 
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Ethan Allen has been occupied by the 37th Fighter Interceptor 
Squadron and 14th Fighter Group Headquarters. They have started 
taking some of the men out, I think 226 went during the month of 
March, 70 more are scheduled to go within a few days, and I would 
expect they would be all out of there very soon. 

Senator Haypen. I am just acting for Senator Chavez, the chair- 
man of this subcommittee this morning, but I am sure that the Senator 
will carry out your request and secure the information that you desire. 

Senator ArkEN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I might say that I have a lot of information in my office that I have 
not bothered you this morning with, which will be available to the 
committee at any time. 

Senator Haypen. Thank you. Congressman Baldwin, you may 


proceed. 
Miuirary Arr TRANSPORT SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Batpwin. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to express my deep appreciation to you for 
this opportunity to appear and testify before this subcommittee with 
three witnesses from Solano County, Calif. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


There are two recommendations that we desire to make: 

1. Our first recommendation is that no provision be included in the 
fiscal year 1961 Department of Defense appropriations bill comparable 
to section 634 of the fiscal year 1959 bill or section 631 of the fiscal 
year 1960 bill. 

Section 634 of the fiscal year 1959 bill provided: 

Of the funds made available by this Act for the services of the Military Air 
Transport Service, $80,000,000 shall be available only for procurement of com- 
mercial air transportation service. 

Section 631 of the fiscal year 1960 bill included the same wording 
except that the sum involved was $85 million in lieu of $80 million. 

2. Our second recommendation is that the amount of $50 million 
included in the budget for the development of an improved cargo- 
carrying plane for MATS be increased to at least $100 million. 


SECTIONS 631 (1960) AND 634 (1959) OF BILLS 


I should first like to elaborate upon the reason for our recommenda- 
tion that no provision comparable to section 634 of the fiscal year 1959 
act or section 631 of the fiscal year 1960 act be included in this year’s 
appropriation bill. 

Bach a provision eliminates the flexibility with which MATS can 
normally meet its requirements from month to month. 

If MATS cannot actually utilize the funds which are required to be 
used only for procurement of commercial air transport services, the 
result of this restriction is to actually reduce the amount of funds that 
MATS can use during the fiscal year. 
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For example, in the current fiscal year 1960 MATS has estimated 
it will only be able to use 77.3 of the $85 million restricted for com- 
mercial airlines. 

However, because of the wording of the restriction the unutilized 
$7.7 million cannot be used by MATS for its required military opera- 
tions, but must be returned to the Treasury. This indicates that 
MATS is actually forced to operate on a smaller net total sum than 
would have been the case without this restriction. 

Furthermore, this restriction tends to result in a poor balance 
between military flights and commercial flights. 


AGREEMENT ON SAME COMMERCIAL FLIGHTS 


MATS is forced to utilize a certain amount of commercial flights 
whether this may be most desirable, or not. MATS, therefore, tends 
to load these commercial flights at the expense of military flights that 
might be flying over the same routes at the same time. 

As an example, during the 6-month period from July 1 to December 
31, 1959, commercial cargo-carrying planes used by WESTAF were 
loaded to 94.7 percent of capacity, whereas MATS cargo-carrying 
planes only utilized 69.1 percent capacity during the same period. 


MATS SPACE UNUTILIZED 


This clearly indicates that some of the vacant space on MATS 
eargo-carrying planes could have been utilized if MATS were not 
required to load up a certain number of commercial planes whether 
these commrcial planes were required, or not. 

The largest MATS Air Force base under the WESTAF Command 
is Travis Air Force Base in my congressional district in Solano County, 
Calif. I have become quite familiar with the operation of MATS 
through frequent visits to that base. 


DISADVANTAGES OF RELYING ON COMMERCIAL FLIGHTS 


The facts have shown that in emergencies such as occurred during 
the Formosa Strait crisis and during the Lebanon crisis commercial 
aircraft were not available in the numbers needed by MATS. 

In addition, some of the rates charged by commercial airlines at 
such a time of crisis were completely unreasonable. 

It seems to me that in view of these factors it is unfair and unreason- 
able and not for the best interest of our air defense that we arbitrarily 
require MATS to make any fixed amount of commitments to com- 
mercial airlines. 

It seems to me we should remove any such restriction and simply 
allow MATS to use its own judgment as to when and in what amount 
they should use commercial airlines. 


NEED FOR MATS MODERNIZATION 


The second point we would like to recommend deals with the amount 
of funds to be provided for the modernization of MATS cargo-carrying 
planes. The planes now available to MATS are in many cases already 
obsolete or rapidly becoming so. For example, the C-97’s are being 
disposed of by MATS to the Air National Guard. 

Up until the present time MATS does not have any jet cargo- 
carrying planes. In the meantime the Strategic Air Command has 
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many such jetplanes. In the event of a crisis where we found it neces- 
sary to move both the Strategic Air Command and supporting supplies 
and equipment, MATS planes could only move such supplies and 
equipment at approximately one-half the speed that the Strategic Air 
Command could move. 

This is a seriously increasing danger in my opinion. The recent 
airlift to Puerto Rico clearly brought out the inadequacy of the planes 
now available to MATS. 


APPROPRIATION INADEQUATE 


The $50 million contained in the budget for the development of 
improved MATS cargo-carrying planes is inadequate, in my opinion, 
to do the job that has become necessary. 

I should, therefore, like to urge that these funds be doubled to $100 
million or more so that this move into jet cargo-carrying planes can 
be made as rapidly as possible. 

Senator Haypen. My recollection is that Senator Monroney, who 
is a member of this committee, was very insistent that $50 million was 
not enough. 

ORIGIN OF RESTRICTIVE LANGUAGE 


Where did this language, in the bill to which you refer, originate? 

Mr. Batpwin. It originated in the 1959 bill on the House side. It 
was not recommended by the Defense Department. 

We have already appeared before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee on Wednesday of this week to testify in favor of its elimination. 

In the 1960 bill the House side again had an $80 million figure. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee increased that to $100 
million. 

The conference committee then resolved it at $85 million. 

Senator Haypen. Well, we will consider it carefully this year. 

Mr. Batpwin. I hope you will, sir. 

With me, Mr. Chairman, are three gentlemen I would like to intro- 
duce. Their combined statement will be delivered by Mr. Arthur 
Kenny. Mr. Kenny is the chairman of the armed services committee 
of the Vallejo Chamber of Commerce, Vallejo, Calif. 

With him are Dr. Roy J. Cobble, mayor of the city of Vacaville, 
and Manuel Campos, councilman of the city of Fairfield, Calif, 

Senator HaypEen. We will be glad to hear their statement. 


VALLEJO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR H. KENNY, CHAIRMAN, ARMED SERVICES | 


COMMITTEE 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Kenny. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. We appreci- 
ate tremendously the opportunity to appear before you. 

My name is Arthur H. Kenny, chairman, armed services committee, 
Vallejo Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. colleagues, Major Cobble, Councilman Campos, and I are here 
to testify on behalf of the Military Air Transport Service. 

To be most frank, the communities and county from which we come 
have a selfish interest in MATS since the only base of that service on 
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the west coast is the Travis Air Force Base which is located in Solano 
County, Calif. 

It is natural, therefore, that any action which adversely affects 
MATS will have a comparable effect on the economy of our com- 
munities, for the Armed Forces are the largest business in Solano 
County, by far. 

If we did not have this selfish interest, it is probable that we would 
not be here today, but we want to assure this committee that we have 
not come 3,000 miles solely motivated by this fact. 

For 112 years major military bases of the United States have been 
located in our county. Today they employ about 14,000 civilians and 
about 12,000 military are stationed there, plus their dependents 

These bases have had their ups and downs throughout the years 
and we have come to expect that. We are most familiar with the 
reductions in the Armed Forces either following periods of war or 
during periods of prudent general military reduction. 


THREAT TO MATS 


We never, during these periods, appealed to Congress for special 
consideration. But today we see a threat to the Military Air Trans- 
port Service which may not only adversely affect us, but which we 
most sincerely believe, will adversely affect the national interest. 

Under these circumstances, we feel we must protest and that is 
why we are here. 

To some degree we are in a difficult situation. We have read in the 
press statements of persons in the Department of Defense and in the 
administration indicating that perhaps as much as $100 million of 
MATS overseas airlift service for the Armed Forces will be transferred 
to private air carriers in addition to the substantial amounts already 
carried by them. 

Other statements appear in the transcripts of the hearings of your 
committee. 


DATE OF DECISION ON MATS 


We do not know exactly how MATS is to be affected. From what 
we can learn, no decision will be made until the Reed Committee 
makes its report to the President. 

Senator Haypgn. When will that be? 

Mr. Kenny. Our understanding, sir, is that the Reed Committee 
report will not be released until June. 

But we fear that perhaps after the Congress has adjourned, a de- 
cision will be made and that if those persons in the administration 
who believe that nothing at all should be done by Government which 
can profitably be done by private enterprise—regardless of its effect 
on the national defense or on costs or taxes—have their way, that 
MATS may be decimated. 

In other words we fear a sweeping administrative action. 

As we understand this situation, the Congress, acting on the recom- 
mendation of the Appropriations Committees, appropriates a stipu- 
lated amount of money to what might be termed the using services, 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, et cetera, for the purposes of acquiring 
air transportation. 

MATS is the single manager for the acquisition of such transporta- 
tion for these services. 
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FUNCTIONS OF MATS 


Separate and distinct from this function, MATS has a mission to 
provide strategic airlift overseas on D-day, for either general war or 
brushfire war. 

MATS TRAINING 


In order to be ready for that D-day service, MATS must engage in 
training which involves flying and the maintaining of the aircraft 
needed by that D-day mission and the days following D-day, and 
operation of the routes and bases over which that mission will be 
performed. 

In performing this training which must be regarded as essential, a 
byproduct is produced. That byproduct is airlift capacity in peace- 
time. 

PROCUREMENT FUNCTIONS 


So then MATS as the single manager for airlift acquisition, pur- 
chases this byproduct airlift produced in training and thus through 
the operation of the MATS industrial fund recovers a substantial 
portion of the cost of this training—or, in other words, makes addi- 
tional appropriation for this training unnecessary. 

In addition to this, MATS as the single manager for airlift acquisi- 
tion, purchases oversea airlift which its training cannot produce, 
from commercial carriers, and the sums of money involved for this 
purchase have grown spectacularly through the years since the Korean 
war. 

Add to this all of the domestic airlift which goes to commercial air- 
lines and a very substantial growth is noted. 


OVERSEA LIFT FROM PRIVATE CARRIERS 


But there is apparently nothing to prevent an administrative order 
to MATS to arbitrarily purchase a great deal more oversea airlift 
from private air carriers, perhaps even the rumored $100 million more, 
from the funds which you appropriate to the using services. 

If this should be done the results could be most grave, for the income 
to the MATS industrial fund would be severely diminished and thus 
the training of MATS planes and crews curtailed and its readiness to 

erform its D-day mission sharply reduced. 

We will touch on this in greater detail in a minute. 

Two years ago the Congress determined to place some limitations 
on the funds appropriated to the using services for the purchase of 
overseas airlift. This was done by requiring that at least $80 million 
of this money be spent only for commercial augmentation of the 
military airlift. 

In the budget for the current year that sum was increased to $85 
million. 

BASIC POSITION 


At this point, gentlemen, we would like to make our basic position 
clear. We do not favor or propose that under any circumstances 
MATS be permitted to utilize their capacity for overseas airlift 
beyond the point that is actually required for peacetime training as 
approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Department of Defense. 
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Any required overseas airlift beyond this should, in our opinion, be 
provided by commercial augmentation. 

We do, however, strongly urge that in the interests of sound economy 
and defense, that all of the airlift capacity which comes as a byproduct 
of MATS training should be utilized. 

We would, therefore, suggest to this committee that funds appro- 
priated to the using services for the purchase of overseas airlift not be 
earmarked for what, in effect, is compulsory commercial augmentation, 
but, instead, be used to purchase byproduct airlift produced by MATS 
training when practical. 

MAJOR NECESSITIES 


In connection with this request, we should like to touch briefly 
on three points, first, the necessity in the interest of national security 
to retain airlift capacity under military rather than civilian control, 
adequate to meet the D-day hard core strategic airlift requirements. 

Second, the necessity for MATS to train at adequate levels to main- 
tain that required state of readiness; and 

Third, the economy of using the byproduct airlift in peacetime pro- 
duced by MATS training, or, conversely, the waste in purchasing 
commercial airlift while MATS planes fly their training missions empty 
or with dummy loads. 

First, then, why must the hard core strategic airlift for D-day be 
retained under MATS rather than in the Civilian Reserve Air Fleet 
or under other civilian auspices? 


AIRLIFT UNDER MILITARY CONTRACT 


In today’s concept of immediate retaliation as the soundest defense, 
airlift must be ready immediately to support that retaliation. It can- 
not wait the estimated 48 hours for the mobilization of the Civilian 
Reserve Air Fleet and the navigators from the Air Force Reserve to 
man those civilian craft. 

The D-day strategic airlift must be ready immediately to support 
units of the Strategic Air Command after their first strike, at forward 
bases; be ready to support and to transport units of the Tactical 
Air Command, or our airborne Army units at overseas bases which 
may be under attack or subject to attack. 

Even if civilian aircraft were capable of immediate mobilization, 
under present conditions there is no assurance that the civilian crews 
of those aircraft could or would be able to fly them into combat zones. 

It seems clear to us that, in the interests of national security, 
MATS must be retained to fulfill this mission because only under 
military control can we be sure that this airlift will be ready for hard 
core essential traffic deemed necessary by the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 
D-day and the vital succeeding days. 


MATS TRAINING 


Secondly, if the Military Air Transport Service is expected to prod- 
uce a given number of ton-miles of airlift on D-day and succeeding 
days, it is necessary that the aircraft and crews of MATS be main- 
tained in an adequate state of training during peacetime. 

We do not pose as experts in this field, although it would appear to 
us logical from experience of business and industry that an operation 
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cannot be commenced on immediate notice at a high level of efficiency 
without practice and exercise in the performance of that operation at 
some level related to the degree of performance expected under 
emergency conditions. 

We are informed that based upon the experience of the airlift to the 
Korean war and the more limited experience during the Lebanon and 
Formosa crisis that MATS planes and crews must be trained at a level 
equal to 5 hours per day of operation in order to be able to produce at 
the expected level of 8 hours per day of operation necessary to sustain 
the D-day airlift requirement. 

While to our knowledge the efficiency of the recent ‘‘ Big Slam”’ test 
exercise of airlift to Puerto Rico has not been fully analyzed, this 
exercise should prove some confirmation of this fact. 

In addition to maintaining the 5-hour-per-day level of training, it 
would seem almost logical and indeed since expedient that these 
MATS planes and crews receive their training over essentially the same 
routes and into essentially the same bases that they would be expected 
to use on D-day to support the forward echelons of the Armed Forces 
overseas. 

For MATS is not only comprised of aircraft and flying crews, but 
of ground maintenance units and of other supporting ground personnel 
to process this aircraft at the bases through which it must operate. 

It would be foolish, in our opinion, to require MATS to train in 
areas of the world other than those to and from which it-must operate 
on D-day. 

For this combination of reasons, therefore, it seems imperative to 
us that under present conditions the Military Air Transport Service 
must be maintained in a state of readiness and that this can only be 
done by maintaining an airlift under military control, trained at such 
a level as will enable the expansion of service necessary to meet the 
strategic airlift requirements on the outbreak of war as determined by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


MODERNIZATION NEEDED 


There is one additional item in the appropriations bill on which we 
would like to speak briefly. This is the proposal to provide $50 
million to be used for modernization of the MATS air fleet. 

As residents of an area immediately adjacent to the only MATS 
operated base on the west coast, we are, of course, familiar with the 
aircraft being used by MATS. And we are, as civilians, users of the 
privately operated commercial airlines in the United States. 

During the comparatively few years recently, our private business 
trips have been accomplished more quickly due to the introduction 
of new types of aircraft by the commercial airlines. Only 6 or 7 
years ago we took these trips in DC-6 or Constellation planes. Then 
DC-7’s and pape Conateliations were introduced, while today our 


flights are scheduled on DC-8’s or Boeing 707’s. 

The Military Air Transport Service has been unable to modernize 
its fleet in the same manner. To a large degree, this has been caused 
by the fact that aircraft design has been limited to production of air- 
frames for the purpose of transporting primarily passengers rather 
than cargo or in military types soln 
bomber or fighter aircraft. 
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The $50 million proposed appropriation, according to our informa- 
tion, would only provide funds for research and development in con- 
nection with the design of an ideal jet cargo aircraft for both military 
and civilian use, which could not be produced in less than 4 to 5 years. 

In the meantime, there exists an immediate need for MATS mod- 
ernization. 

The purpose of furnishing MATS with the capability of transporting 
cargo overseas more rapidly is not a question of competition with 
civilian airlines, but is a question of competition with other nations. 

It is further a question of developing the capability of supporting, 
for example, units of the Strategic Air Command at forward bases 
because the aircraft of that command have been modernized to the 
point where they will reach these forward bases perhaps hours before 
the resupply by MATS using existing aircraft provide the materiel 
necessary to send our nuclear bombing fleet on its second strike 
missions. 

APPROPRIATION PROPOSED INADEQUATE 


F In the light of this need, we feel the $50 million proposal is inade- 
quate. In fact, we are aware, of proposals which have been made 
for the appropriation of $250 million a year for the next 10 years for 
a MATS modernization program which would involve not only the 
development of new jet cargo carriers, but the earlier acquisition of 
DC-8’s or Boeing 707’s modified for limited-cargo usage. 

This, we feel, is a more realistic approach to the problem. 

To summarize, then, we suggest to this committee: 

1. That appropriated funds should be used, without limitation, to 
utilize to the fullest extent practicable the cargo-carrying capacity 
on oversea lifts which is a byproduct of MATS training; and 

2. That sufficient funds should be provided to permit not only the 
design of a new jet cargo aircraft, but immediate beginning of the 
modernization of MATS through the acquisition of moderately 
redesigned existing aircraft. 

We appreciate this opportunity to appear before your committee, 
and if there are any questions, we would be most happy to try to 
answer them. 

Senator Haypen. We thank you for your very clear-cut statement. 
I assure you there are members of the committee who sympathize 
with you. 

Mr. Batpwin. This is Mayor Cobble. 


City oF VACAVILLE, CALIF. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROY J. COBBLE, MAYOR 


ROLE OF MATS 


Mayor Coss ez. I, too, wish to express my appreciation for your 
kind and considerate attention during this period. 

It is gratefully appreciated. 

I would like to simply state that as a citizen who lives near the 
major operator on the west coast of MATS traffic, that their role in 
the defense of this country has become to me one that is a vital link 
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in the chain of national defense posture and that under the current 
operating conditions of the equipment which has been handed to 
these men I feel that it is a weak link in this chain. 

I am confident that the attention being given today by yourselves 
and others to this problem, is going to result in a happy circumstance 
that we will be able to say we have a strong link in that chain. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Batpwin. Mr. Campos, city councilman of Fairfield. 

Senator Haypren. We shall be happy to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF MANUEL CAMPOS, COUNCILMAN, CITY OF 
FAIRFIELD, CALIF. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Campos. I simply want to thank you for allowing us to appear 
and urge serious consideration of the statement and the recommenda- 
tions that my colleagues have presented to you. 

Thank you. 

Senator Haypren. Thank you, gentlemen, for your appearances. 

Mr. Batpwin. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
STATEMENT OF FRANKLIN L. ORTH, REPRESENTATIVE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Haypgen. Mr. Orth, of the National Rifle Association. 

Mr. Orta. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, Mr. Irvine 
C. Porter, the president of the National Rifle Association, intended to 
be here this morning, but was unavoidably delayed. 

I would beg the chairman’s indulgence in having our secretary, Mr. 
Frank Daniel, read his statement because his statement and my 
statement are jointly and mutually supporting. 

Senator HaypEn. That may be done. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


STATEMENT OF IRVINE C. PORTER, PRESIDENT, AS READ BY 
FRANK DANIEL, SECRETARY 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Dantet. Mr. Chairman, this is the statement of Mr. Porter, 
president of the National Rifle Association: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Irvine 
C. Porter. I appear today as the president of the National Rifle 
Association of America, which is composed of more than 325,000 
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individual members, and more than 9,000 affiliated membership | 


groups. ay ; 

I also appear as a civilian member of the National Board for Promo- 
tion of Rifle Practice, representing the country at large, this being the 
Board whose appropriation is being considered by your committee 


today. 
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Please accept my thanks and appreciation for affording both Mr. 
Orth, the executive vice president of the National Rifle Association, 
and myself, an opportunity to appear before your committee in 
support of this Board’s appropriation, which is in the sum of $300,000, 
as recommended by the President in his budget for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961, under the title ‘“‘National Board for the Promo- 
tion of Rifle Practice, Army.” 

I have been privileged to appear before this subcommittee and 
similar subcommittees in Congress in support of this Board and its 
appropriation on a number of occasions in the past, and I appear 
specifically for the purpose of urging your committee to fully support 
and approve that portion of the budget for the Defense Department 
for fiscal yxar 1961 which relates to and supports the activities of this 
Board. 

ACTIVITIES OF BOARD 


I am informed that this committee has previously been furnished a 
very detailed statement of the activities of the Board during the last 
year by its executive officer, Col. John K. Lee, Jr., who also fills the 
position of Director of Civilian Marksmanship, Department of the 
Army. 

This statement covered in detail the number of rifle clubs and schools 
enrolled under the Board’s program; the number of individuals 
involved; the attendance at the various small arms training schools 
conducted by the Board, the number of civilian teams attending the 
national competitions from the respective States and territories, and 
the ammunition requirements of this program. 

I will not attempt to go into detail concerning those figures and 
statistics, but I do desire to suggest that a careful analysis of them 
justifies the conclusion that there has been a steady and healthy 
growth of the activities supported by the National Board during the 


last several years, and is, again, definitely expected and forecasted 
for fiscal year 1961. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


Participation of civilians in this program is definitely on the increase 
and, as I have heretofore suggested to this committee, this increase 
is directly related to the fact that Congress has seen fit to provide 
travel funds for State civilian teams, both rifle and pistol, to attend 
the national training schools, set up at Camp Perry, Ohio, and has 
furnished sufficient ammunition to meet the growing needs and 
demands of Board-sponsored activities throughout the country. 

I cannot urge you too strongly to approve this budgetary amount 
of $300,000, as recommended by the President in his budget for the 
support of the national board during fiscal year 1961, in its entirely. 


HANDLING AMMUNITION REQUIREMENTS 


I especially urge that you continue to approve the manner of 
handling the ammunition requirements of the Board by authorizing 
the Secretary of Defense, under the general provisions of the 
President’s budget, during fiscal year 1961, to transfer from agencies 
of the Department of Defense to the Board ammunition from stock, 


| or which agencies of the Department of Defense to the Board ammuni- 
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tion from stock, or which has been procured for that purpose in such | 


amounts as the Secretary may determine upon the requisition of the 
national Board and without the necessity for reumbursement. 

In my opinion, this is the most. important single requirement of 
this board. 

There are thousands of range facilities available throughout the 
United States, and hundreds of thousands of weapons which might 
be otherwise available for use by interested civilians, but without a 
sufficient quantity of ammunition, both .22 caliber and .30 caliber, 
being made available, it is impossible for this board to fulfill its primary 
function of promoting marksmanship training among able-bodied 
citizens of this country who might hereafter S called upon in the 
adequate and proper defense of it. 


PROGRAM EXPANSION ADVOCATED 


While the Board’s program of activities are, and have been, ex- 
panding at the rate of approximately 15 percent per year, it is still 
my feeling, not only as president of the National Rifle Association, but 
also as a civilian member of this Board, that the Board’s program is not 
as extensive as it should be for the best interest of this country. 

It is my opinion that it would be highly desirable and in the best 
interest of the proper defense of this country that every person now 
or hereafter eligible for military service should have a reasonable and 
adequate opportunity to fully familiarize himself with and become 
accumstomed to the use of the basic weapon of the Armed Forces of 
this country, the rifle, under proper supervision and competent 
guidance. 

The National Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice is the agency 
which Congress created for this purpose, and I am certain that the 
gentlemen of this committee are reasonably familiar with that fact. 

I am certain, also, that there will not be a time in the foreseeable 
future when the necessity for the use of the rifle as a basic weapon in 
the defense of our country will not be of paramount importance. 

Senator Haypen. I thoroughly agree. 

Mr. Dante. Many prominent military commanders in the Armed 
Forces of this country have publicly emphasized this fact on numerous 
occasions in the past. 


STATEMENT OF CHIEF OF STAFF 


The most recent pronouncement on this subject is that which was 
made by the distinguished Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army on March 
23 of this year. 

Senator HaypEn. I will be interested in that statement. 

Mr. Danietv. In a public statement made by General Lyman L, 


Lemnitzer, in addressing the 89th Annual Meeting of the National | 


Rifle Association, in Washington, D.C., he said, in part, as follows: 


In order to meet the requirements of either nuclear or nonnuclear warfare, we 
, 


have developed a new organization. For instance, we have replaced the old 
“triangular” infantry division, built around three infantry regiments, with which 
we fought World War II, and the Korean War. We call our present division 
“nentomic,” because it has a very flexible structure built around five infantry 
battle groups, and because it is dual-capable—that is, it can fight in either 4 
nonnuclear or nuclear war. 
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In any type of military operations, one thing which has not changed is the im- 
portance of the soldier’s mastery of his individual weapon, fundamentally, the 
rifle. 

In fact, this importance has increased. I have pointed out that dispersion of 
units will permit infiltration, Consequently, not only infantrymen, but can- 
noneers, cooks, and clerks, must be ready and able to defend themselves against 
sudden enemy raids. Indeed, even in the Korean War there were numerous in- 
stances when troops in so-called rear echelons were called on to seize their per- 
sonal weapons and beat off enemy attacks. We can expect such occurrences to 
be much more common in any future war. 

As for the infantryman himself, the rifle is still his basic weapon. We must 
not forget that the yoreg aga alive of war is to achieve control over land and 
the people who live on it. he ultimate measure of the control which has been 
attained is the area dominated by the infantryman with the fire of his individual 
weapon. In the final analysis, the success with which that domination is estab- 
lished, maintained, and extended, depends in large part on the soldier’s mastery 
of his rifle. 

Senator Hayprn. That is the old, old concept that you cannot 
bring any war to an end unless you have the man on foot with a rifle 
in his hand right there. 

Mr. DanteE.. Yes, sir. 

Continuing the quotation from General Lemnitzer: 

* * * In my remarks this evening, I have outlined the outstanding character- 
istics of modern warfare, nuclear or nonnuclear, and have listed key requirements 
which these characteristics impose. In my opinion, skilled individual marksman- 
ship must unquestionably be included among those key requirements. 


RIFLE USE KEY REQUIREMENT 


The foregoing statement places General Lemnitzer squarely on 
record in support of the necessity for the skilled use of the rifle as a 
key defense requirement, a principle long asserted by the National 
Rifle Association, as well as the National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice. 

These organizations, in my opinion, endorse and support to the 
fullest extent, General Lemnitzer’s position in this matter. 

Because of this fact, many of the officers and members of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association and the civil members of the National Board 
for Promotion of Rifle Practice are considerably disappointed with the 
handling of one aspect of the appropriation for the National Board 
for Promotion of Rifle Practice which does not appear as a matter of 
record in these proceedings. 


CUT IN NEEDED FUNDS 


I refer to the fact that, while the President’s budget reflects the 
unanimous agreement of the various administrative and executive 
agencies concerned that the National Board for Promotion of Rifle 
Practice should be fully supported in fiscal year 1961 to the extent 
of the sum of $300,000, the record before you does not reflect the fact 
that approximately $200,000 of funds regarded by the civilian members 
of the Sail as of primary importance in the proper and necessary 
operation thereof during the fiscal year in question, were omitted. 

The items omitted related to funds needed to put into effect a long 
term lease of the ranges and housing facilities at Camp Perry, Ohio, 
for national match use. 

Funds needed to provide for the travel of juniors to Camp Perry 
for firearms training and instruction, and for defraying expenses of 
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Olympic shooting teams traveling to the Olympic games in Rome, 


Italy. 
While the Olympic matter can and will, undoubtedly be handled 


from other sources and, therefore, present no immediate problem, the 
elimination of the two Camp Perry items, totaling in excess of $180,000 
presents a very serious difficulty in the long range policy and operations 
of the National Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice. 

In short, it means that all use of Camp Perry, which is a National 
Guard installation owned by the State of Ohio, by all segments of the 
Armed Forces and by all members of the National Rifle Association 
for national match purposes, must continue to be handled on a year 
to year, tenant at will basis. 

It also means that no serious program of instruction can be under- 
taken with the preinduction age group who, unquestionably, need 
this training more than any other segment of the population. 

I will not undertake to explore or develop these facts in more detail, 
unless requested to do so by this committee. 

Suffice it to say that the civilian members of the National Board 
for Promotion of Rifle Practice do not feel that it is in the best interest 
of this country and of its proper defense that funds for undertaking 
the solution of the Camp Perry problems just mentioned should be 
eliminated from the budget of this board for fiscal year 1961. 


RESTORATIONS REQUESTED 


If this committee should agree with this conclusion, it would cer- 
tainly be highly desirable that the aforesaid funds be added to the 
appropriation for this board for fiscal year 1961. 

In conclusion, please accept my thanks and appreciation for hear- 
ing Mr. Orth and myself on this matter, this important matter, and 
rest assured that we submit our case to your discretion with full knowl- 
edge and confidence that you will dispose of it in the manner you regard 
as being to the best interest of our country. 


Thank you. 
Senator HaypeEn. It is evident that Mr. Porter has rendered a real 


service to this committee by pointing out that the additional funds 
amounting to approximately $200,000 were not requested in the 


Department of Defense budget. 
Mr. Ortu. Mr. Chairman, may I proceed? 
Senator Hayprn. Yes. 


NATIONAL RiFLE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
STATEMENT OF FRANKLIN L. ORTH, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Ortu. My name is Franklin L. Orth, and I appreciate this | 


opportunity to appear before your committee in support of the 


$300,000 item which has been recommended to the Congress for appro- | 


priation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, under the title 
“Promotion of rifle practice, Army.” 

I am here representing the National Rifle Association of America 
in my capacity as executive vice president of that organization. 


I am also a member of the executive committee of the National 


Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. 
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TWO ASSOCIATIONS 


For the record, I wish to clarify the relationship between the 
National Rifle Association and the National Board for the Promotion 
of Rifle Practice. The NRA is a nonprofit membership organization 
of more than 325,000 individuals and 9,000 affiliated membership 
organizations. 

It was chartered in 1871 for the purpose of improving its members 
in marksmanship and of promoting a system of marksmanship drill 
in the National Guard. 

Over the years, its objects and purposes have been expanded and 
now its major efforts are directed at the primary purpose: 
to educate and train citizens of good repute in the safe and efficient handling of 
small arms, 


as a public service, as a contribution to national defense and as a 
wholesome form of recreation. 

The NRA cooperates with the National Board for the Promotion 
of Rifle Practice on an integrated program of marksmanship training 
conducted for the purpose of maintaining the American tradition of 
individual marksmanship. 

No part of the appropriation under consideration goes to the 
National Rifle Association. Its funds are received from membership 
dues and advertising in its official journal, the American Rifleman. 


NATIONAL BoOaRD FOR PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


The National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice was created 
by Congress in 1903. The National Defense Act imposes an obliga- 
tion upon the Secretary of the Army to encourage rifle practice among 
able bodied citizens. Active promotion of marksmanship among 
civilians eligible for military service is the responsibility of the Board. 

The program is administered by the Director of Civilian Marks- 
manship of the Department of the Army. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 


The National Rifle Association is the civilian agency which carries 
the program to organized rifle clubs. It is primarily a volunteer 
program sparked by a spirit of patriotism. It is conducted by 
thousands of loyal citizens who give of their time and effort, without 
pay, to instruct the youth of our Nation. 

The situation relative to individual marksmanship which existed 
when this board was created in 1903 and when the National Defense 
Act was enacted is equally true today. The very nature of our new 
weapons of war enhance rather than diminish the value of the personal 
arm. 

NEED FOR TRAINING 


Nuclear bombs, guided missiles, and guerrilla activities of the future 
wars will pose a constant threat to all areas under our control, abroad 
and at home. 

Subversive groups, fifth columnists, and criminal elements of our 
society will thrive on confusion resulting from an attack upon any one 
of our military installations or major cities. 


51184—-60—pt. 2-23 
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More than ever before, the individual soldier and the trained indi- 
vidual citizen called to service in the home guard or deputized as a 
law-enforcement officer, will be forced to rely upon the personal 
weapon with which he is armed, and on his ability to use it effectively, 

This appropriation which is being considered today is only a part 
of the cost of conducting marksmanship training in America. It is 
the pump, so to speak, which primes the enthusiastic efforts of the 
volunteer instructors who devote their time, their knowledge, and their 
facilities. 

Representatives of the Department of the Army have furnished you 
with information relative to the program. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF ASSOCIATION 


Now, I would like to give you a few statistics relative to the National 
Rifle Association. At the end of 1959 our rolls contained over 50,000 
NRA certified instructors who are teaching proper gun handling to 
the youth of America. 

Since 1925 more than 4 million awards, 424,146 in 1959, have been 
issued to youngsters in the NRA rifle marksmanship qualification 
program. 

Classifications of record for juniors and adults who participate in 
organized target shooting now exceed 100,000. Much of the enthu- 
siasm for marksmanship training today is engendered by the Govern- 
ment assistance made possible by the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice. 

Members of this committee should know that the budget item of 
$300,000 is less than the amount deemed necessary by the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice to accomplish its mission 
in fiscal year 1961. Somewhere in the complex procedure of budget 
planning, the sum of $201,000 was eliminated—$150,000 for Camp 
Perry, Ohio; $21,000 for travel of the U.S. shooting team to the 
Olympic games at Rome; $19,000 for travel of juniors to Camp Perry, 
and $11,000 for miscellaneous additional costs relative to the program. 


STATUS OF CAMP PERRY 


Senator Haypen. What is the status of Camp Perry in relxtion to 
the National Board and the State of Ohio? 

Mr. Ortu. Mr. Chairman, the status might best be explained by 
having me read into the record a letter received by the Honorable 
George A. Roderick, assistant secretary of the Army, financial manage- 
ment, president of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice, on the 21st of January 1960, from Loren G. Windom, major 
general, adjutant general of the State of Ohio. 


LETTER FROM Masor GENERAL WINDOM 


I beg your indulgence to read in pertinent part extract from that 


letter: 


Dear Secretary Roperick: Thank you for your letter of January 18, 1960 
relative to the 1960 national matches and our mutual problems in connection 
therewith. I concur completely with your thought that our troubles and mis 
understandings stem from the fact that there are a number of agencies involved 
without any established joint operating procedures. * * * As to whether the 
matches at Camp Perry have been mutually profitable to the Federal and State 
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Governments, our records and experience show that, as to the State of Ohio, the 
answer prior to World War II was ‘‘Yes,” but that subsequent to World War II 
the answer is definitely ‘‘No.’’ The reason for this difference is that prior to 
World War II the matches contributed a very substantial sum each year toward 
the operation and upkeep of the camp. 


Senator Haypen. I can certify to that. Also when the war came 
on and for a long time afterward nothing was done. 

Mr. Ortru. Yes. That is correct. 

Since World War II the matches have not had the funds available to pay their 
fair share of the cost. Therefore, they have decidedly been unprofitable to the 
State of Ohio. 5 

As I pointed out when I was in your office in Washington, * * * I gained the 
impression and belief that. Federal money was available for Camp Perry condi- 
tioned only upon the State of Ohio making matching State funds available. I, 
therefore, made representation to the Governor and to the legislature in requesting 
an appropriation of $200,000 for rehabilitation of Camp Peery. I should add 
that I was able to overcome the opposition of the State director of finance and our 
director of the budget solely because of the stated availability of Federal funds. 
The Ohio Legislature did appropriate $200,000 and, as you know, we have already 
obligated the bulk of that appropriation for new roofs and new interiors for all 
hutments at Perry. 

In addition thereto, I also diverted over $17,000 of other funds to the rehabilita- 
tion program, making a total of $217,000 as of this date. 

Senator HaypEen. In other words, Ohio in good faith has proceeded 
to carry out its part of the bargain? 

Mr. Orru. Yes, sir. 

Please bear in mind that much of this money is being expended on the portion 
of Camp Perry which has no State function but which, since World War II, has 
been used solely for the matches. 

* * * * * * * 

Briefly stated, it is the position of Governor DiSalle and myself that the national 
matches are most welcome at Camp Perry, but that they must pay their own 
way. For the year 1960, as I pointed out when I was at your office, we fully 
appreciate that you have budget problems of a substantial nature. We are, 
therefore, willing to go along for 1960 with or without Federal rehabilitation 
funds. I do not see how we can be fairer or more cooperative. You must under- 
stand however that if some Federal funds are not provided my position and the 


national match position will be in jeopardy with the Ohio Legislature in the 
foure. * * * 


ADVANTAGES OF TRAINING AT CAMP PERRY 


Senator HaypEen. There is one other thing I would like to ask vou: 

What do you feel will be accomplished in terms of national! defense 
if it were possible to send your shooters to the small arms firing school 
at Camp Perry? 

Mr. Ortu. Mr. Chairman, I think it would make a substantial 
contribution. The junior shooters across the country, the young 
people coming up in the age brackets 12 to 16, have not been included 
in this kind of competition because they cannot compete against their 
elders successfully. 

Now if we could have two junior shooters from each State come to 
Camp Perry, these young people could be indoctrinated and gain the 
enthusiasm which only coming to camp Perry could give them and 
they could go back home and tell all the juniors in their State about 
it. They could be ambassadors for the program. I believe it is 
essential that we do include them. 

Senator Haypen. You may proceed with your statement. 

_ Mr. Orru. A major activity of the marksmanship training program 
is the small arms firing schools and national matches conducted each 
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year at Camp Perry, Ohio. Housing facilities at this installation 
consist of tar-paper hutments which were constructed during World 
War II for use by prisoners of war and are badly in need of repair. 


FUNDS REQUESTED 


The original request for funds included $100,000 to begin such re- 
pairs and $50,000 for maintenance. It was felt that a specific appro- 
priation was needed because Camp Perry is owned by the State of 
Ohio and not the Federal Government. — : 

In order to cooperate with the Federal Government, the State of 
Ohio appropriated $200,000 toward the repair of the hutments with the 
understanding that the Federal Government would assist in this very 
worthwhile project with matching funds. 

During recent years, a serious effort has been made to field a first- 
class shooting team at the Olympic games. Because shooting has not 
been a spectator sport it has not been feasible to raise funds in the same 
manner as many other sports. 

For this reason, the original request included $21,000 for travel 
expenses of the shooting team to the 1960 Olympics. 

For this same reason the sum of $25,000 was appropriated by the 
Congress to send the U.S. shooting team to the 1956 Olympic games 
at Melbourne, Australia. 


FUNDS FOR CIVILIAN TRAVEL 


Each year it has been customary in this budget to include an item 
for civilian travel to the small arms firing schools and to the national 
matches at Camp Perry. It is well known to the members of this 
committee that the civilian rifle clubs and the civilian shooters within 
each State compete keenly for the honor of being selected to a spot 
on the civilian team which will represent their State at the national 
matches. 

In fact, the honor of being selected to represent the State on the 
civilian team and sent to the national matches at Camp Perry is the 
catalyst which sparks and inspires much of the civilian marksmanship 
activity within each State. 

It may be considered a very thin icing on the cake, and it covers a 


very large cake. 


The cause of national defense is greatly benefited as a result of this | 


civilian team competition, indirectly, because each State civilian team 
is the apex of a pyramid which involves many shooters and many 
civilian clubs within a State; directly, because the civilians who 
attend the national matches representing their State, attend and grad- 
uate from the small arms firing school and are in turn better prepared 
to instruct other civilians in their home communities in the proper 
use of military weapons and in the latest procedures for marksmanship 
instruction. 

In order to accomplish a long-felt need for a broadening of this 
civilian participation, the original request as submitted by the Na- 
tional Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, included an item of 
$19,000, which would make it possible for two junior shooters from 
each State to attend the small arms firing school and the national 
matches along with each civilian team. 
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This will serve the purpose of greatly accelerating junior interest 
in the civilian marksmanship program and will also insure some 
continuity by exposing each year some of the younger shooters who 
could not hope to win their way on a State civilian team on the basis 
of marksmanship ability in competition with trained adult shooters. 

We believe that, since the purpose of the civilian marksmanship 
program is to train those civilian citizens who would be called upon 
to take up arms for our country in the event of war, it best serves that 
purpose to encourage, by every means possible, the participation of 
our junior shooters. 

I can assure the members of this committee that the degree of 
enthusiasm and participation that will be engendered among our 
junior shooters will be far out of proportion to the few dollars which 
have been requested for this purpose by the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice. 


URGE FULL AMOUNT 


I urge that the full amount of $501,000 be appropriated for the 
purpose of keeping the rifle marksmanship program vital and vigorous 
in the scheme of our national defense; a democratic system which 
relies to such a large extent on the citizen in uniform in time of war. 

I appreciate your courtesy in considering our views in support of 
this outstanding program which assists the patriotic citizen in the 
defense of our great Nation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Haypen. For the record, would you indicate the need for 
section 628 of the general provisions? I want to clarify the need for it. 

Mr. “eb Yes, sir. 

Mr. Porter covered fairly specifically our feeling of the urgency of 
the requirement for ammunition. As a matter of fact, his statement 
is very pointed in this regard. He feels that this is really the sine 
qua non of the entire marksmanship program. 

The idea of making available this Government ammunition for these 
shooters, who themselves provide the ranges, provide their own 
weapons, and give of their time so they can get out there and shoot,is 
a tremendously important matter for the extension of this program 
nationwide. I do not think that there is anything in this program 
that is more important as far as the NRA is concerned. 

Senator Haypen. Then vou think it is justified? 

Mr. Orru. Yes, sir; absolutely justified. 

Chairman Haypen. We thank you for your statement. 

Mr. Ryan, vou are next. 


INTERNATIONAL AssocriATION or Macuinists, AFL-CIO 
STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. RYAN, PRESIDENT, DISTRICT 44 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Ryan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is William H. Ryan, and I am president and legislative repre- 
sentative of district 44 of the International Association of Mac hinists, 
AFL-CIO, with offices at 400 First Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

District 44 is composed of local lodges of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists located throughout the United States and insular 
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possessions. These local lodges are composed of [AM members who 
are employed by the Federal Government as machinists, toolmakers, 
skilled machine operators, welders, auto mechanics, office equipment 
repairmen, aircraft mechanics, and helpers. 

I am also authorized today to testify on this matter for the metal 
trades department of the AFL-CIO, and its affiliated 20 national and 
international unions, and the Government emplovees council of the 
AFL-CIO and its 24 affiliated national and international unions. 

The combined membership represented by these organizations are 
in excess of 650,000 Federal employees and 1 million industry 
employees. . 

GOVERNMENT OWNED AND OPERATED FACILITIES 


The aforementioned organizations are gravely concerned for the 
future of Government owned and operated defense facilities, and the 
future of the highly skilled complement of employees of such facilities, 
and their families. 

The concern of the metal trades department and the Government 
employees council and its affiliates, emanates from an administration 
policy which was first contained in Bureau of Budget Bulletin No. 
55-4 dated January 15, 1955, restated in Bureau of Budget Bulletin 
No. 57-7, dated February 5, 1957, and restated again in Bureau of 
Budget Bulletin No. 60-2 dated September 21, 1959. 

During 1959 as a result of this policy, the Navy Department alone 
closed down 19 activities and reduced employment in approximately 
45 other existing activities. ’ 


CLOSURE OF FACILITIES 


The closure of the Naval Ordnance Plant, Pocatello, Idaho; the 
Naval Air Station, Norman, Okla., and the Naval Air Station, Corpus 
Christi, Tex., were outstanding examples where the policy has a 
grave adverse economic impact on the local economy. Thousands 
of skilled workers were displaced from their jobs, and the work 
formerly performed by them contracted to private interests in other 
areas of the Nation. 

Senator Haypren. That is the theory adopted apparently by the 
executive branch, that the Government should not undertake work 
that can be done by private industry, and, therefore, they abandoned 
these particular activities. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

I might add that the administration policy is that the work be 
contracted to industry irrespective of the cost. 

I will get into that a little later on in my testimony. Mr. Chairman. 

The Navy yards, arsenals, and air stations not ordered closed, 
were reduced in personnel and workload to the point where their over- 
head costs were causing embarrassment to their efficiency factor. 


CONGRESSIONAL INTENT VIOLATED 


The congressional intent and spirit of the provisions of the Vinson- 
Trammell Act which requires that each alternate new warship be 
constructed in Government Navy yards, has been consistently vio- 
lated by administration direction. 
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In addition, the administration has done everything possible to 
hinder the modernization of equipment and facilities of these Govern- 
ment plants in keeping with the technological advancement necessary 
to keep abreast of modern techniques, weapons, and methods. 


EXPENDITURES FOR FACILITIES FOR PRIVATE INTERESTS 


On the other hand, the administration has spent huge sums of 
public funds for the construction of new facilities and procurement of 
modern equipment for private interests to perform work which could 
easily and more economically been performed in existing Govern- 
ment plants and shipyards. 

Only two Navy yards have been allocated any nuclear work, and 
have trained personnel to handle this type of modern propulsion. 
Every effort on the part of our organizations to have the Navy 
Department train workers in other Navy yards for this new work 
has been to no avail. 

The organizations for which I have the privilege of speaking 
recognize that the Government must develop outside productive 
sources for defense items needed in times of national emergency, but 
it is entirely unrealistic and dangerous to turn over our entire defense 
needs to private profiteers without any means to protect our Nation’s 
right to have yardsticks by which to gage the performance, quality, 
and the cost of the items needed to defend our Nation and its friends 
throughout the world. 

Senator HayprEn. I regard that as a very important statement. 

Mr. Ryan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


REASONS FOR GOVERNMENT INSTALLATIONS 


Over the years the people, through Congress, have authorized the 
expenditure of literally hundreds of millions of dollars to establish 
Defense Department installations, staff them, equip them with highly 
specialized machinery and other devices for research, tests, develop- 
ment, manufacture, repair, and modification of defense materials. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars have been invested in the training of 
specialized skills. 

All of this expenditure of time, effort, and money, have been made so 
as to enable the Government to develop and control the engineering 
and production specifications to which Defense Department material 
is to be produced and to establish a basis for a comparison of the cost of 
manufacturing of defense material. 

I wish to make it clear at the outset that we subscribe to the prin- 
ciple of the free enterprise system, but we also realize that in a great 
majority of cases where the Government conducts industrial opera- 
tions, that it has been done in the interest of the taxpayer and the 
security of our Nation. 

And I am sure also that most of us would agree that the Government 
should not compete with private enterprise, yet history has indicated 
that there are definite areas where exceptions should be made to this 
policy. 

It was Under Secretary of Navy Josephus Daniels, as I recall, that 
the existence of a vicious shipbuilding cartel, which was milking the 
papeyers dry, was uncovered. As a result of this disclosure the ship- 
building activity of the Navy came into being. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF NAVY SHIPBUILDING FACILITIES 


The purpose of the Navy’s shipbuilding was to determine how much 
it would actually cost the uveatiadan with its massive complexities 
and complicated lines of communication, to build drydock facilities 
and to build a warship and perform the necessary modifications and 
repairs. 

It was discovered that the cost to the Government was substantially 
lower than the lowest bid ever submitted by members of the ship- 
building cartel. 

Hence, so the story goes, the Government found itself in the ship- 
building and repair business. 

Senator Haypen. I remember distinctly when Secretary Daniels 
took that action. It was approved by the Congress at that time. 


ADMINISTRATION POLICY 


Mr. Ryan. Bureau of Budget Bulletin No. 60-2 is a strong restate- 
ment of its predecessors, and states that the general policy of the 
administration is as follows: 

The Federal Government will not start or carry on any commercial-industrial 
activity to provide a service or product for its own use if such product or service 
can be secured from private enterprise through ordinary business channels. 
The policy further states: 


Continuation of Government operation on the ground that procurement 
through commercial sources would involve higher cost may be justified only if 
the costs are analyzed on a comparable basis and the differences are found to be 
substantially and disproportionately large. 

The bulletin continues: 

The admissibility of large and disproportionately higher cost as a possible 
compelling reason for continued Government operations does not alter the general 
policy which establishes a presumption in favor of Government procurement 
from commercial sources and does not prohibit procurement from more costly 
commercial sources. 

In other words, what the administration says in substance is this: 
for the purpose of policy, there should be no commercial industrial 
activity in the Federal Government. 

All such existing activities are, in effect, illegitimate. They must 
be stamped out. 

However, in some cases, where private businesses cannot make 
enough profit from Government work, then in that case the Govern- 
ment can keep it. 

If there are laws that stand in the way of this shutdown policy, 
every effort according to the bulletin, must be made by the adminis- 
tration to get Congress to legalize the sellout to profiteers. 


DISREGARD FOR SECURITY 


Never in the history of our organizations have we witnessed such 
callous disregard for the economic welfare and the job security of 
hundreds of thousands of loyal and highly skilled Government 
employees. 

Many thousands of them have devoted 15 to 25 years of service 
and are not oe to receive retirement benefits. They have 
invested their life’s earnings in homes and the education of their 
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children. They have every reason to expect, in return for loyal and 
efficient service to their Government, to have a degree of job and 
economic security until they reach retirement age. 

This misguided administration policy is literally wrecking their 
life’s plans and goals and it is disrupting the economic stability of 
many communities which have become dependent upon the economic 
assistance afforded by their employment in Government-owned and 
operated facilities. 


IMPACT OF ADMINISTRATION POLICY 


In the case of some of the closures previously referred to in this 
testimony, employees were forced to move to other areas of the 
country to secure employment at great financial sacrifice. 

Many of them were unable to secure employment because they had 
surpassed the age at which private industry employers were willing to 
hire. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, the 
administration’s policy has shown little or any real concern for the 
equity rights of the employees adversely affected by this policy. 

The Navy Department recently announced a 6 to 1 ship construc- 
tion ratio in private yards and Government navy yards. 

In other words, the Navy intends to build 2 ships in its own yards, 
and 12 in private shipyards. 

As another outstanding example of the impact of this administration 
policy, I would like to call the attention of the subcommittee to the 
Department of Navy’s position in reference to the fine naval weapons 
plant located in Washington, D.C. 


PRESENT WORKLOAD OF NAVAL WEAPONS PLANT 


Under present conditions, taking into consideration present man- 
power ceilings, by the end of March this year, the workload of the 
Naval weapons plant will be 30 percent below capacity. By the end 
of the year, it will be 70 percent below capacity, according to informed 
sources. 

In mid-1959 the Navy had promised a large guided missile fire con- 
trol system contract to the naval weapons plant and the Navy assured 
Congress that this would be a firm contract. Then, in December, the 
Navy announced it was canceling the project because it was necessary 
to ‘use the funds originally intended for the guided missile fire control 
program for items of. higher priority.” 

Although the Navy says it has not transferred work scheduled for 
the naval weapons plant elsewhere, it is known that the Bureau of 
Naval Weapons is letting out much work which could be done at the 
naval weapons plant. 

It is significant that the trouble at the naval weapons plant and 
many other activities did not start until after the administration’s all- 
out farmout-at-any-cost policy went into effect in 1955 

Informed sources have stated that the naval weapons plant in 
Washington, D.C., can maintain its present work force with manu- 
facturing orders totaling approximately $40 million per year. This 
figure represents less than 1 percent of the amount spent each vear 
by the Navy Department alone on aircraft, ships, guided missiles, 
electronics, and communications. 
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It is our firm contention that amongst these huge procurements 
there should be sufficient component parts suitable for the naval 
weapons plant to handle. 


GOVERNMENT-OWNED FACILITIES 


As I pointed out before, Mr. Chairman, a great deal of money, time, 
and effort has been invested in Government-owned and operated 
defense facilities to: 

1. Develop, research and control the engineering and produc- 
tion specifications to which Defense Department material is to 
be produced. 

2. Establish a basis for comparison of the cost of research and 
manufacturing of defense material. 

According to figures recently released by the Defense Department 
military research contracts amounting to nearly $315 million were 
given to 85 U.S. colleges and universities last year. 

North American Aviation, which tops the business firms getting 
defense research contracts, got $567.7 million in contracts last year, 
almost double the total awarded to all colleges and universities in the 
same period. 

In the meantime, Federal research facilities and other Government- 
owned and operated facilities that are capable of performing much of 
this work, are going begging for work. 


DANGER OF DELEGATING WEAPONS RESPONSIBILITY 


It appears that the defense agencies are, by virtue of this adminis- 
tration policy, delegating themselves to the status of contracting 
agencies with absolutely no control over the adequacy, quality, and 
cost of defense hardware. 

It is significant to note that we started our technological backward 
slide in our former status of advanced weaponry for the preservation 
of world peace when our defense agencies started to turn over their 
inherent responsibilities to the sole control and whim of private 
interests. 

The affiliates of the metal trades department and Government 
employees council maintain that it is of distinct advantage to our 
national defense to preserve a labor force of skilled, trained workmen 
just as it is important to stockpile strategic materials. 

If these skilled employees are dispersed in a reduction in force action 
caused by the administration’s policy, it would take years to assemble 
a new group in time of a national emergency. 


CLOSURES POTENTIAL ECONOMIC DISASTERS 


The metal trades department and the Government employees 
council are also of the contention that the Federal Government owes 
a responsibility, as does any employer, to the employees of their 
facilities and to the communities in which they are located. The 
impact of tens of thousands of families suddenly losing their total 
income would be a major disaster to any community. 

In giving serious study and consideration to this grave problem, 
the metal trades department executive council in session at Miami 
Beach, Fla., on February 5, 1960, voted unanimously to respectfully 
request this subcommittee to give consideration to the inclusion of a 
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rider on the Department of Defense appropriation bill for fiscal 1961 
which they believe will halt, at least for 1 year, the dangerous effects 
of the administration’s policy to close these very important arms of 
our national defense potential. 


AFL-CIO COUNCIL ENDORSEMENT 


The Government Employees Council of the AFL-CIO at a sub- 
sequent meeting also unanimously voted to request this subcommittee 
to give consideration to this problem. 

The proposed rider which was unanimously endorsed by the 
executive council of the Metal Trades Department of the AFL-CIO 
and the Government Employees Council of the AFL-CIO, is attached 
to the end of my prepared statement to this committee. 

(The rider referred to follows:) 


ProposepD RipER TO 1961 DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATION BILL 


No part of the funds appropriated in this Act may be used for the disposal or 
transfer by contract or otherwise to private contractors of the construction, 
modification, overhaul, repair, research and development, and the manufacture 
of items for which funds are appropriated in this Act until adequate 1961 fiscal 
year workloads are assigned existing Government-owned and operated Army 
Navy, Marine, and Air Force research and development and industrial activities 
to the extent of not less than the full utilization of each such activity’s January 1, 
1960 manpower ceiling and physical plant capabilities: Provided further, That the 
first and each succeeding alternate naval vessel and submarine, and weapons 
and weapons systems of each category for which funds are provided for in this 
Act shall be constructed or manufactured in the Government-owned and operated 
navy yards, naval weapon plants, naval ordnance plants, and Army arsenals of 
the United States: Provided further, That not less than 10 percent of rockets and 
missiles for which funds are provided for in this Act shall be constructed and/or 
manufactured in government aircraft stations and/or other plants or factories 
owned and operated by the U.S. Government. 


PROVISIONS OF RIDER 


Mr. Ryan. The effect of the rider would be to force defense agencies 
to allocate enough workload and moneys to existing activities to 
maintain the personnel on board in each Government owned and 
operated defense facility at their January 1, 1960, manpower figure. 

The next two provisos in the rider are restatements of the con- 
gressional philosophy contained in the Vinson-Trammell Act with 
certain modifications to update the language to modern day defense 
items and needs. 

We would like to call to the attention of your subcommittee the 
fact that indiscriminate farming out defense work irrespective of 
cost, to private interests, creates a condition in many instances where 
more persons are indirectly on the Federal Government payroll than 
would be otherwise if a fair apportionment of work between Govern- 
ment owned and operated facilities, and private facilities were the 
policy pursued by our Government. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | am most appre- 
ciative of the opportunity to set forth the views of the organizations 
that I represent on this very important matter. 

I beseech the committee to include the proposed rider in the 
Department of Defense appropriation bill for fiscal vear 1961. 

I shall be most happy to answer any questions which my testimony 
may have raised in your minds, 

Thank you. 
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LETTER TO SENATOR CHAVEZ 


Senator HaypEen. At this point in the record I shall insert a letter 
Senator Chavez received this morning supporting the AFL-CIO 
amendment from the Government employees council of that 
organization. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


GOVERNMENT EmpLoyeEs’ CounciL oF THE AFL-CIO, 
Washington, D.C., March 29, 1960. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Subcommittee 1961 Department of Defense Appropriation Bill, Senate 
Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear CuHarRMAN CuHaAvez: On behalf of the Government Employes’ Council, 
AFL-CIO, which represents a federation of unions with a combined membership 
of 650,000 Federal and postal employees, I wish to advise the members of this 
committee that we have unanimously endorsed the attached amendment to the 
1961 Department of Defense appropriation bill. 

This action was taken in an effort to maintain existing Government facilities 
in an efficient state of preparedness and for the promotion of Government operated 
research and development programs, as well as for the protection of those already 
in an employment status with the Government. t 

We trust that this subcommittee will agree to this proposal and recommend it 
to the full committee. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES K. LANGAN, 
Operations Director, Government Employes’ Council AFL-CIO. 


(The amendment referred to in the above letter is identical with the 
proposed rider that appears on p. 1257.) 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Haypen. At this point in the record we will insert a 
statement submitted by the American Federation of Government 
Employees. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES ON PROPOSED 
AMENDMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATION BiLt REstTRICTING CONTRACTS WITH 
PrivaTE INpustry To ProvipE Items UsEep By ARMED SBRVICES 


The amendment to the Department of Defense appropriation bill, which pro- 
poses to limit contracting to private industry of the development, manufacture, 
or repair of items for the national defense, has the support of the American 
Federation of Government Employees. 

Such an amendment is necessary to maintain the activities and operations 
which rightfully belong with a Government agency instead of diverting them to 
a private contractor. Amendment of this appropriation bill in the manner 
proposed is designed to make doubly certain that the broad contracting authority 
contained in Budget Bureau Bulletin 60-2, issued September 21, 1959, will not 
be used to divert defense items to private enterprise where it is ‘‘advisable for a 
Government agency to produce goods or service for its own use.”’ 

The impact of the proposed amendment on personnel is our special interest. 
Some of the loss of efficiency or waste of facilities which may result from unre- 
stricted authority to contract may be overcome, but it is not possible to undo 
the harm or to relieve the hardship caused by long layoffs or separation from a job. 

The proposed amendment would require the Department of Defense to allocate 
work to all its installations up to the manpower ceiling and the capabilities of 
its physical plant on January 1, 1960. This is entirely reasonable. 

The amendment would place no heavy or unusual demand on the Defense 
Department to investigate or estimate its industrial resources to an extent here- 
tofore not required. The determination of the manpower ceiling and the assess- 
ment of plant capabilities already are made periodically. Workloads are cus- 
tomarily set up from 1 year to 18 months ahead. 
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The two provisos in the personnel amendment are predicated on existing 
statutes and policies now in effect. Thus they initiate no new basis for con- 
tracting policy. The first proviso requires that the first and alternate naval 
vessel, submarine, and weapons system be constructed or manufactured in a 
Government-owned and operated navy yard, or in an industrial plant belonging 
to one of the military agencies. 

The second proviso would require that a minimum of 10 percent of rockets and 
missiles manufactured under authority of the Defense Department Appropriation 
Act shall be Governmentmade. The effect of this provision is to undate existing 
policy with respect to the manufacture of defense items. It is consistent with 
the Vinson-Trammel Act, and applies to the most modern weapons the policy 
which heretofore has applied to planes and guns of an earlier period. 

In effect the proposed amendment would prevent noncompliance with that 
act, and by so doing would strengthen its usefulness. The intent is to make 
certain that all the industrial work on defense items which could and should be 
done in Government facilities is directed to them. 

The extent to which construction, modification, overhaul, repair, research and 
development activities are allocated between governmental and private industrial 
facilities is undoubtedly well known to this subcommittee. Regardless of any 
desire to remove the Government from seemingly unnecessary industrial activities 
and make certain that industry receives its maximum share of the work, there are 
overriding reasons retaining certain of these activities in a Government establish- 
ment. Often it is more economical to do so, but of equal importance is the fact 
that certain Government facilities must be maintained for security purposes. 

Allowance for this situation is made in Budget Bureau Bulletin 60-2, but it 
can easily be disregarded, and the proposed amendment would obviate that 
eventuality. It should prevent, for example, the assignment for overhaul of 
naval craft to such far distant yards as those at Subic Bay or Yokosuko, Japan, 
instead of a naval shipyard on the Pacific coast. Excessive contracting of these 
industrial activities to private business forces many skilled craftsmen out of the 
civil service. These craftsmen are among the Government’s valuable assets. 

There have been other instances of contracting called to the attention of our 
national office which have resulted in practices that may well be questioned. We 
have been told of Government-owned yards being closed while private shipyards 
are working night and day. The private yards have even recruited civil service 
personnel when they were not occupied at the Government yard. 

The main objective of this amendment, with which we concur, is to make 
certain that Government-owned plant facilities are not idle or that Federal civil 
service personnel who should be available in time of emergency are retained. 

The desire of Congress to limit the size of the Government payroll is under- 
standable. However, saving will not necessarily be achieved by contracting. 
When done on a cost-plus or open-end basis, several men may be doing the work 
formerly performed by one Government employee, because the Government 
controls hiring only indirectly. The AFGE supports the proposed amendment 
for the reasons already stated. We are appreciative of the opportunity to 
explain our position. 


TESTIMONY BEFORE HOUSE COMMITTEE 


Senator Haypren. The first question I would like to ask is: Did you 
make these representations to the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I did, last Wednesday. 

In connection with my testimony last Wednesday before the House 
committee, one of the committee members, during the course of inter- 
rogation, made a statement something to the effect that he thought 
that private industry was performing a better job in this area than 
the Government-owned and operated facilities. 

In reply to his statement, I made the statement to the effect that I 
was aware that in many instances these Government-owned and 
operated facilities were required to rework some work which had been 
done by private interests in this area. 

I was asked if I could submit to the committee any specific examples 
of that nature. After leaving the committee room I telegraphed all 
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of our local lodges for the purpose of bringing the information that we 
already had in our files up to date. 

That is being done now, Mr. Chairman, and my office is preparing 
an up-to-date list of these instances where these Government activities 
have had to rework work which had been performed by private 
industry. 

I am to submit that to the House committee and I shall be very 
happy to submit it to your committee, Mr. Chairman, also. ; 

Senator HaypEeN. The House hearings will be available to us and 
they will be printed in those hearings. I do not think that it will be 
necessary to duplicate the work. 

I want to state to you, sir, that I think you have made a very out- 
standing statement. I am sure that Senator Chavez, the chairman 
of this subcommittee, will look into it and question the Department 
about it. 

Senator Saltonstall, do you have any questions? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I agree with what the chairman has said, 
T have no further comments. 


LetTers RECEIVED 


Senator HaypEN. We have received a large number of letters in 
regard to this matter similar to the representations which you have 
made. We have those in the file. I bo not think it is necessary to 
print them in the record. 

Mr. Ryan. I think they indicate, Mr. Chairman, the seriousness of 
this problem. Iam positive that this committee will give very serious 
consideration to this problem and we hope that the committee will 
see fit to carry out the suggestion we have to offer. 

Senator HaypEen. Are there any questions? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Haypen. Thank you for your statement. 


NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM H. HARRISON, JR., PRESI- 
DENT, ACCOMPANIED BY BRIG. GEN, JOHN L. STRAUSS, 
GENERAL COUNSEL; THEODORE G. DRISCOLL, DIRECTOR, 
WASHINGTON OFFICE, COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Haypren. General Harrison of the National Guard Asso- 
ciation. 

General Harrison. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, may the 
record show that I am accompanied by Mr. Theodore G. Driscoll, the 
director of the Washington office of the Council of State Governments, 
and Gen. John L. Strauss, general counsel for the National Guard 
Association. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, thank you for this 
opportunity to appear before you during your consideration of the 
Department of Defense appropriations for fiscal 1961. 

There are specific areas in the proposed budget for the Army 
National Guard and Air National Guard, respectively, wherein we| 
believe deficiencies should be brought to your attention. 
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ARMY NATIONAL GUARD STRENGTH 


For the third successive year, the President’s proposed budget for 
fiseal vear 1961 provides for a reduction of strength in the Army 
National Guard of some 40,000 individuals. The Army Guard stands 
now at 400,000 officers and enlisted persons, all assigned to organized 
and federally recognized units having a specific place in the mobiliza- 
tion plans and programs of the Army. 


REORGANIZATION PROPOSALS 


You are aware, Mr. Chairman, that a couple of vears ago there was 
a tremendous hue and cry concerning the state of training of the Army 
National Guard and certain proposals for its reorganization into the 
pentomic concept. 

The training problem was taken care of by the institution of the 
requirement that all non- -prior-service personnel enlisting in the Army 
National Guard would undergo 6 months of training with the Active 
Army. 

The reorganization proposals were ultimately implemented 1 year 
in advance of the contemplated target date for its accomplishment. 
Today, then, we have 400,000 Army Guard men distributed in ap- 
proximately 4,500 separate units, the vast majority of which are under- 
going unit training as contrasted to the former program of basic and 
advanced individual training. 

The Army National Guard represents the most ready and most 
highly trained force of units immediately available to the United 
States to meet any emergency. 

With the renewed emphasis on balanced forces which is everywhere 
recognized, and the continuing reduction of the capability of the 
Active Army to meet its worldwide commitments, we question the 
advisability and judgment of proposals which would reduce the trained 
Reserve forces available to the country. 


NEED FOR CONVENTIONAL GUARD FORCES 


The dedicated and responsible leaders of this Nation are on public 
record to the effect that our nuclear retaliatory force is capable of 
deterring the enemy from launching an all-out atomic attack against 
us. They are not equally on record to the effect that our so-called 
conventional forces are capable of meeting and defeating the enemy 
at a time and place and with weapons of his choice. 

The Army and its distinguished leaders, both civilian and military, 
have rendered every support to the Army National Guard, in respect 
to the maintenance of its strength, and have from time to time testified 
that its most recent reorganization was based upon a demonstrated 
need for a strength of 400,000. 

We submit that the proposed reduction of 40,000 individual guards- 
men is motivated by dollar considerations, a trend toward false and 
dangerous economy which apparently has pervaded high places of 
recent vears. 

Departmental witnesses have testified before other committees 
without contradiction that the Army National Guard has attained its 
highest state of mobilization readiness and combat potential. 
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KEY TO TRAINING 


The undeniable key to this mobilization readiness is strength, suffi- 
cient strength in each unit to enable to conduct realistic and effec- 
tive unit training. 

It logically follows that the key to trained strength is the 6-month 
training program which has played such an important part in provid- 
ing qualified and basically trained manpower upon which has been 
constructed the efficient and capable Army National Guard of today, 


URGE RETENTION AT AUTHORIZED STRENGTH 


Accordingly, Mr. Chairman, in behalf of our common defense, we 
urge that you and the members of this committee recommend to the 
Congress that the Army National Guard be maintained at its pres- 
ently authorized and attained strength of 400,000 and that 62,500 
spaces be provided in the 6-month training program to support that 
strength. 

FUNDS NEEDED 


The funds required to support both the 6-month training authoriza- 
tions and the strength, are an additional $32 million in the appropria- 
tion “‘Personnel, Army National Guard.” 

Likewise, the Active Army will require that funds be added to its 
appropriations to defray its share of the cost of the 6-month training 
program. 

We are advised that this latter amount has been placed in the record 
by Army witnesses. 

LANGUAGE REQUEST 


In this respect, Mr. Chairman, we urge this committee to include 
in the bill that language which has been inserted for the past 2 years 
at the direction of this committee which will insure that the Army 
National Guard will be maintained at the 400,000 strength directed 
by the Congress. 

It is quite apparent that without the addition of such mandatory 
directive language to the Department that the mere restoration of 
funds necessary to support a 400,000 strength will not accomplish 
the desired results. 

I refer to the proviso on page 453 of the Budget under ‘National 
Guard Personnel, Army,’ which states: 

Provided further, That the Army National Guard shall be maintained at an 
average strength of not less than 400,000 for the fiscal year 1960: Provided further, 
That $———— of the funds provided in this appropriation shall be available only 
to meet the increased expenses necessary to maintain the Army National Guard 
at the strength provided for in this Act. 


The language on page 466 of the Budget, under ‘Operation and 
maintenance, Army National Guard,’’ which states: 

Provided further, that $——-—- of the funds provided in this appropriation shall 
be available only to meet the increased expenses necessary to maintain the Army 
National Guard at the strength provided for in this Act. 

And the language appearing on page 456 of the Budget under “Opera- 
tion and maintenance, Army,”’ which states: 

Provided, That $——-— of the funds provided in this appropriation shall be 
available only to meet the increased expenses necessary to maintain the Army 
National Guard at the strength provided for in this Act. 
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TECHNICIAN SUPPORT 


The support being rendered to the Army National Guard technician 
program is of great concern to us. The delivery to the guard of 
vehicles, tanks, guns, and other heavy equipment is annually in- 
creasing. 

Coincidentally, the authorized number of technicians required to 
maintain this equipment was leveled off in fiscal 1958 with apparently 
no consideration being given to annually increasing amounts of equip- 
ment. 

This problem area generated in fiscal 1958 became vastly more 
acute in fiscal 1959, and is compounded in budget proposals for fiscal 
1961. 

In fiscal 1959, the Army guard technician program was cut by 200 
spaces, while, at the same time, due to the advent of unit training 
in the guard, it was necessary to provide 350 additional training 
technicians at battle group and higher command levels. 


LOSSES IN MAN-YEARS 


A year ago, the Congress increased the proposed budget for 
technicians by $2 million, in order to provide the same technician 
man-years in fiscal 1960, as was provided in fiscal 1959. 

Unfortunately, basic costs used in preparing the budget many 
months previous to its congressional consideration were far exceeded 
by the actual costs during fiscal 1960. Such increases in pay costs 
are not immediately apparent as they occur. Accordingly, instead 
of maintaining the same level of technicians in fiscal 1960 with the 
$2 million appropriated for that purpose, there was actually generated 
a dollar shortage in this program of $2.7 million which resulted in 
a 500-man-year loss. 

This figure was reduced to a man-year loss of 333 by the authorized 
transfer of $1.8 million from other programs. 


UNUSED EQUIPMENT 


Senator Haypen. If this program continues in that way you are 
going to have a lot of equipment that nobody can use. 

General Harrison. It will have many effects, Mr. Chairman. 
The equipment will not be maintained; it will not be available for use, 
and in the event of an emergency it will be practically deadlined. 

There will be no equipment available. There will be some equip- 
ment, but much of it will be deadlined because of the lack of technicians 
to keep it in proper operating condition. 

Senator Haypren. I know that everyone who owns an automobile 
has to have it tuned up once in a while and that is also true with respect 
to all other kinds of equipment. 

General Harrison. In addition this equipment, as is understand- 
able, is getting older and older each year and requires more and more 
maintenance. 

WAGE BOARD INCREASES 


Effective at the beginning of fiscal 1960, the Bureau of the Budget 
and Department of Defense for the first time directed the National 
Guard Bureau to pay wage board increases granted in fiscal 1959, which 
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the National Guard Bureau was not permitted, under the rules in 
effect, to budget for in advance. 

These increases amounted to approximately $2 million. 

Consequently, in fiscal 1960, the National Guard Bureau has been 
able to support the Army guard technician program only at 96 percent 
of the dollar requirements to meet the cost of authorized technician 
positions. 

An additional factor which bears directly on the technician program 
is the relationship of man-year costs to authorize technician positions. 

In fiscal year 1960, a loss of only 184 authorized technician positions 
generated a reduction in man-years of 531 because of the increase 
in the average cost per technician, a factor over which the National 
Guard Bureau has no control. 


REMEDIAL MEASURES NEEDED 


To correct the foregoing condition in fiscal 1961, the following is 
necessary: 

1. Add $3 million to restore the 500 man-year loss; and 

2. Add $2 million to meet wage board and in-step increases now 
being granted and to which those on board are entitled, and for which 
the National Guard Bureau is not permitted to budget. 

In the most important of all technician fields, the maintenance 
area, the program is being supported at only 85 percent of the number 
of technicians actually required to maintain and repair the Federal 
equipment being furnished to the Army National Guard. 

Vehicles, tanks, guns and other material are of little training use, 
and of less immediate potential upon mobilization, if not repaired and 
properly maintained to the fullest possible extent. 

0 support this program, at the required level, will require an addi- 
tional $5 million. 

It has been said and is generally agreed that the technician program 
of the Army National Guard provides the nucleus, the continuity, 
and the hard core of experienced and trained career professional 
soldiers which contributes extensively and importantly to the success 
of the guard and to its continued and increasingly high state of 
mobilization readiness. 

Its effectiveness has been undeniably demonstrated. 

Accordingly, we urge its unqualified support by the inclusion of 
sufficient funds to restore the 500 man-year loss, meet wage board 
and in-step increases, and support the maintenance program at the 
required level. 

COMMUNICATION 


Senator Haypen. At this point in the record I shall insert a letter 
which Senator Bush received from Frederick G. Reincke, major 
general, the adjutant general of the State of Connecticut, dated 
March 9, 1960, which is in support of the Army National Guard 
technician program. 


(The letter referred to follows:) 
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STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Hartford, March 9, 1960. 
Hon. Prescott Busu, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR BusuH: Information received from the National Guard Associa- 
tion of the United States indicates that the Army National Guard technician 
program budget for fiscal year 1961 will provide only sufficient funds to continue 
the program at the level in effect on June 30, 1960, with no provision whatever for 
filling positions which may be unmanned on that date, or for granting earned 
salary increments falling due during fiscal year 1961, or for implementing hourly 
wage increases when declared payable by local wage boards. Such a restrictive 
budget would also preclude allocation to the States of additional positions in 
various phases of the Army National Guard activity which the National Guard 
Bureau has established through carefully developed criteria as the minimum 
necessary for proper performance of our defense mission. 

The impact of such a budget structure was felt during the current fiscal year 
when a similar funding arrangement was employed. With but 96 percent of the 
States’ actual salary requirements made available to them, the adjutants general 
were forced to implement a new increased wage board schedule for hourly tech- 
nicians. Here in Connecticut, the cost of this action was $22,000. Had this 
schedule not been implemented, these funds would have been withdrawn upon 
insistence of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Concurrent with this action, it was necessary for this office to issue orders 
suspending both the granting of earned step increases to salaried technicians, and 
the filling of positions then vacant or to become vacant. The States were strongly 
admonished to “live within” the reduced funding since supplemental funds would 
be unavailable. Needless to say, the denial of earned pay when due provokes a 
serious morale problem, and the denial of replacement personnel to National 
Guard commanders and facilities chiefs charged with the accomplishment of im- 
portant missions is manifestly unfair. Had it not been that a number of voluntary 
resignations accrued in Connecticut during the vear, combined with an opportunity 
to transfer certain personnel to the on-site missile program where funding was 
adequate, it would have been necessary to separate a number of National Guards- 
men from their permanent duty jobs in order to support the balance of the pro- 
gram. In many of the other States, such a reduction-in-force program had to be 
resorted to. 

The adjutant general for Connecticut heartily concurs with the feeling of 
Major General Harrison, president of the National Guard Association, that the 
fiscal year 1961 budget for support of Army National Guard technicians as now 
prepared for Congress should, as determined by a nationwide association survey 
of the situation, be increased $10 million over the present budget figure. This 
would restore man-years lost during fiscal year 1960 and would meet wage board 
and step increases being earned during fiscal year 1960 and for which no funds 
were included in the budget. This increase would also provide dollar require- 
ments for 100 percent utilization of authorized positions needed to accomplish the 
Army National Guard mission with administrative and operational effectiveness. 

Since it is the purpose of the association to propose aggressive action with the 
Congress in the interest of obtaining appropriation of these additional dollars, I 
shall very much appreciate your understanding and strong support at such time 
as the matter comes before you. 

Respectfully yours, 
FreperIcK G. REINCKE, 
Major General, The Adjutant General. 


EROSION OF PROGRAM FUNDS 


General Harrison. In the Air National Guard, we are seriously 
concerned with the continual erosion of funding support for our units. 
In view of the events of recent years, the only conclusion to be reached 
is that a subtle withdrawal of support is being carried out by design. 
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Ever since 1957, there has been a constant nibbling away at the Air 
National Guard’s overall financial support. We are always being told 
that we must live at a current level-off when, in fact, we have been 
going down. 

For example: 


Appropri- 

ated (in 

Fiscal year: millions) 
1958 (includes $13,800,000 for procurement) --..-_..------------- $263. 0 
1959 (includes $14,500,000 for procurement) -..-......-.--------- 247. 7 
1960 (does not include procurement)--.........-.-.-------------- 233. 4 
1961 (does not include procurement) -_.........-.---------------- 229. 0 


The fiscal 1961 budget calls for a reduction of 2 percent in the num- 
ber of technicians. This action could be considered a simple 2 percent 
reduction if applied to a static program. However, the Air National 
Guard program is not a static program. On the contrary, it is a most 
dynamic program —constantly changing —changing in concept, equip- 
ment, weapons, and aircraft, each change demanding tremendous 
increases in manpower for materiel maintenance 1 ‘equirements. Viewed 
in the light of these circumstances, a 2 percent reduction compounds 
concealed losses in additionally required manpower generated as a 
result of aircraft conversions. This attacks the very heart of the 
program. 

ACTUAL REDUCTION OF AIR TECHNICANS 


The reduction of air technicians provided in the fiscal year 1961 
estimates is not a simple 2 percent cut as stated. It is only the most 
recent of a number of manpower cutbacks and overlooks entirely the 
far more serious reductions which have been concealed within aircraft 
conversion schedules. The 2 percent reduction imposed during the 
fiscal year 1960 budget cycle took place at a time when Air National 
Guard units incurred tremendous increases in maintenance manpower 
requirements. 

For example, conversion of two squadrons from F-—84F and F—-86H 
to F-100’s required an increase of 20 maintenance type personnel per 
squadron. The conversion of five squadrons flying F-94C’s and 
F-89D’s to F-89 H’s and J’s also required 20 additional maintenance 
type personnel. 

It should be understood that manpower requirement increases re- 
sulting from these conversions are based upon actual Air Force ex- 
perience with these same aircraft. The 2 percent reduction directed 
for fiscal 1960 ignored such increases entirely. The currently proposed 
reduction apparently overlooks, in a similar manner, the many far 
more costly conversions planned for fiscal 1961 in response to aircraft 
fallout from the active Air Force inventory resulting from overall 
budgetary ceilings. 

The practice of applying percentage reduction without full con- 
sideration of program content can only result in a situation where 
assignment of higher performance aircraft to the Air National Guard 
will be little better than placing them in storage. At the very least, 
it will greatly reduce our units’ effectiveness ‘and the high state of 
readiness they have worked so hard to achieve. 


RESTORATION NEEDED 


I am advised that to properly implement the technician program 
for the Air National Guard, 500 urgently needed technician spaces 
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should be restored to the proposed budget. The additional attendant 
financial support is about $2.9 million. The specific figures are 
available in the National Guard Bureau. 7 

The present budget estimate provides sufficient funds to support a 
unit equippping level of only 1 18 aircraft per tactical squadron (a 
reduction of 7 from the current 25 level) — conversion from sub- 
century to century series aircraft during fiscal vear 1961. This 
reduction will have the effect of eliminating 80 experienced pilots from 
the program and reducing the total flying hour program by about 
9,000 hours. This action will have the effect of reducing the combat 
potential of these units and greatly affect the morale of the units con- 
cerned. The pilots that will be forced out of the program would, in 
all probability, be lost to the entire military establishment, a loss this 
Nation can ill afford at this time, particularly after having spent 
considerable sums of money to train and orient these individuals in 
support of the defense effort. In support of the true concept of a 
Reserve force, it is only considered economically and strategically 
sound to maintain this force at an optimum manning and equipping 
level. It is requested that this amendment be favorably considered 
to preclude a reduction in this vital program. 

The above will provide an added distribution of funds as follows: 


Millions 

(a) 500 air technicians (man-years) - _- : $2. 9 
(b) Retention of current UE and pilots, flying hour costs 1.6 
(c) Increase depot maintenance for above aircraft Zo 
Totals. - ; ; 2 5. 0 


CHANGE IN APPROPRIATIONS FORMAT 


The committee may recall that commencing in fiscal year 1959, the 
former single appropriations for the Army National Guard and Air 
National Guard were split between several appropriations. Appro- 
priation format previous to that time provided a degree of flexibility 
by permitting transfers between budget programs within a single 
appropriation. Under the existing format, the inability to transfer 
between the several appropriations new supporting the Army National 
Guard or the Air National Guard severely handicaps the Chief, 
National Guard Bureau, as Program Director, in the administration 
of Army National Guard and Air National Guard programs. 


RECOMMENDED ADDITION TO TITLE V 


In order to restore a degree of flexibility which the Chief, National 
Guard Bureau has previously been permitted, we recommend that the 
following be added to title V. ‘‘General Provisions’’— 


Sec. —. Not to exceed 5 per centum of the appropriations for ‘‘National Guard 
personnel, Army,’’ or for ‘‘Operation and maintenance, Army National Guard,” 
may be transferred to the other appropriation, but neither shall be increased more 
than 5 per centum thereby. 

Sec. —. Not to excee d 5 per centum of the appropriations for “National Guard 
personnel, Air Force,’ or for “Operation and maintenance, Air National Guard,” 
or for ‘‘Procurement for the Air National Guard,’”’ under the head ‘‘Other Pro- 
curement, Air Force,’’ may be transferred to any other of such appropriations, 
but no appropriation shall be increased more than 5 per centum thereby. 


Mr. Chairman, this committee and the Congress has always dealt 
wisely and objectively with the National Guard. We are aware of 
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your great responsibilities to the Nation in the exercise of vour fiscal 
judgment. We also believe that the National Guard offers the best 
and most reasonable alternative in national security insurance con- 
trasted to the expenditure of additional billions of dollars required 
to support the standing Armed Forces capable of successfully meeting 
any contingency. With the proper support, the National Guard will 
continue to provide our country with that national security imsurance 
so necessary to its survival. 

Chairman Haypen. We thank you for a very interesting statement. 
I am sure that the committee will give very careful consideration to it. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Mr. Chairman, may I make one remark? 

Senator Haypen. Certainly. 


CHECK ON LANGUAGE REQUESTED 


Senator SaLTonstTaLy. General Harrison, I think it will be well for 
you to look into the fact as to how this language which you have just 
suggested on the last page of your talk compares with the language in 
which you have asked us to increase certain other appropriations, 
the money only to be used for those appropriations. 

I do not ask you to do that now, but I think the language may be 
conflicting. 

General Harrison. I shall do that, Senator. 

(The information resquested appears on p. 1402.) 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Haypen. I have here a statement submitted by Senator 
Yarborough which urges that the National Guard be maintained at 
its present strength and that adequate appropriations be applied for 
this purpose. Senator Yarborough’s statement will be inserted in the 


record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to support the Army National Guard at its present 
strength and training level. The proposed 10-percent cut in the Army National 
Guard would, in my opinion, seriously cripple the guard’s effectiveness in the 
various stations in the United States. 

The Congress, as you know, has included funds to maintain the Army National 
Guard at a strength of 400,000 men. The budget estimate this year would now 
reduce the strength of the National Guard to 360,000, a loss of 40,000 men. 

In order to maintain the guard at a strength of 400,000 men at the end of fiscal 
vear 1961, 1 am advised that it would be necessary to provide a draft or input of 
62,000 trainees every 6 months. This would represent an increase of 34,000 over 
the amount now scheduled. 

If we are to maintain the guard at the 400,000 level, this will require an increase 
of $31,700,000 in the appropriation. This total would be broken down into 
three ae amounts, namely, operation and maintenance, Army National 
Guard, $200,000; operation and mainten: ance, Army, $20,440,000; procurement of 
equipment and missiles for the Army, $12 million, making a grand total of 
$31,700,000. Mr. Chairman, I can speak from personal knowledge on some points 
relating to the enlistments in the National Guard. 

With the danger of nuclear war ever present and the even greater danger of 
local wars overseas that might pull our Regular Army forces out of the continental 
United States, there is a constant danger to our domestic population. 

I believe there is a greater need now for an adequate National Guard than at 
any other time in the history of the United States. In the State of Texas, I 
would like to note that if the Army National Guard is cut 10 percent, it would 
mean a loss of 1,975 men. Ina number of cases, this would reduce our units below 
the minimum for efficient training. In some cases, it may possibly force a with- 
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drawal of units for towns in the 5,000- to 10,000-population class because the 
reduced strength would not qualify the town for an armory under the qualifica- 
tions set forth by the Department of Defense. 

In summary, for all of these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge that the 
National Guard be maintained at its present strength and that adequate appropria- 
tions be applied for this purpose. Thank you. 


Senator Haypen. Mr. Driscoll we will be pleased to hear from you, 
CoUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 


STATEMENT OF THEODORE DRISCOLL, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
OFFICE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Driscoty. Mr. Chairman, my name is Theodore G. Driscoll, 
director of the Washington office of the Council of State Governments. 
I am here representing Governor Clyde of Utah who testified last 
Wednesday before a similar committee in the House. He was sorry 
he could not stay over and appear in person before you today, sir. 

I would like to read just one paragraph of his statement and then 
file the rest of the statement and other documents for the record, 
if J may, sir. 

Senator HaypeNn. All right. You may proceed. 


RESOLUTION OF GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 


Mr. Driscotu. At the annual meeting of the conference of U.S. 
Governors, held in Puerto Rico last August, the role of the National 
Guard as an element of our national defense, with particular emphasis 
on its capability to function within each State in the event of national 
or local emergency, was studied in considerable detail. This study 
included, first, a consideration by the spec ‘ial committee and, secondly, 
a consideration by all of the Governors in open session. The Governors 
listened with extreme interest to a presentation by Governor Vandiver 
of Georgia, and, subsequently, passed unanimously a resolution urging 
that the Army National Guard be supported at a strength of 400, 000 
and the Air National Guard at a strength of 75,000 officers and enlisted 
men, these figures being agreed upon as the minimum necessary for 
these two elements of the defense team to carr y out their missions. 

I can say for the record that the statement which Governor Clyde 
has prepared and which I wish to file for the record speaks for all of 
the Governors of the 50 States and territories. I would like to file 
the statement, Mr. Chairman, plus the resolution which was passed 
at the conference, plus Governor Vandiver of Georgia’s presentation 
at the conference. 

Senator HaypEen. It will all be included in the record. 

(The statement and resolution referred to follow :) 


A PRESENTATION ON NATIONAL DEFENSE AND THE ROLE OF THE NATIONAL 
GUARD ON THE DEFENSE TEAM 


By S. Ernest Vandiver, Governor of Georgia, chairman of the Special Committee 
on National Guard Affairs, U.S. Conference of Governors 


Gentlemen: In the 14 months since the U.S. Conference of Governors last heard 
a report on the status of training, strength, and mobilization readiness of the 
National Guard, the capability of the United States to defend itself in the event 
of war, either nuclear or conventional, has been the subject of intense, and some- 
times bitter, debate in government and among our private citizens. 
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It is common knowledge, and a matter of deep concern, that even within the 
Department of Defense, the ageney responsible for planning and implementing 
the Nation’s defense program, there is wide divergence of opinion as to the state 
of the Nation’s defense readiness, the concepts of defense, the proper weapons 
systems, and the type of military force best suited to the country’s needs. 

The task of responsible leadership on the national level and on the State level, 
for that matter, it seems to me, must be to work toward a proper balance of 
forces ready to meet any eventuality which might occur whether it be internal 
disaster or external attack. 

The molding of an adequate defense force is by no means the sole responsibility 
of our professional military leaders. National defense is so broad, so comy lex, 
so all-encompassing, as to demand the thinking and the opinions of every citizen, 

We may have, in the opinion of our highest military councils, adequate offensive 
capability, but there is serious doubt that the Nation’s defense against airborne 
nuclear attack is anywhere near adeouate, or will be for some time. 

In view of this, we must ponder this very serious question: Does the United 
States have the capability to recover from even a medium nuclear attack? 

As Governors, this latter is an area of special concern. We can’t think of civil 
defense, for example, only in terms of protective measures for the citizens of our 
respective States. We must think in terms of the ability of the individual States 
to cope with the tremendous problems with which we, as chief executives, would be 
faced in the event of nuclear attack. Federal officials must likewise be concerned 
with these problems, for, until the country has achieved a degree of recovery from 
attack, its retaliatory capacity is limited severely. 

We must be mindful that, in the event of a major nuclear strike against the 
United States, our Federal Government and its authority may be incapacitated to 
the point where the States would have to assume full responsibility for government 
in some areas. We have seen the concentration of more and more governmental 
functions in Washington affecting the daily lives of our people and the concentra- 
tion of more and more records of the Federal Government in Washington and a 
few other so-called centers, the destruction of which would paralyze the whole 
country. As far as I know, very little thought has been given toward decentraliza- 
tion of records to the several areas of the country. Not only would this promote 
efficiency, but it would be wise protection in time of national peril. Certainly, the 
States are concerned deeply in the continuity of government in case of w idespret id 
attack. It is true, as well as it is obvious, that the dispersal of Federal Govern- 
ment functions and its ability to carry on, as well as the ability of the States to do 
their part, will determine the degree of resilience by which this country may be 
expected to recover from a possible attack. 

Many of us have serious reservations about the planning and, indeed, the 
thinking ot Federal officials in this area of defense. 

There is a tendency when we consider the country’s defense requirements to 
think in terms only of our capability to knock down enemy missiles, to retaliate, 
to land fighting forces in enemy territory and to support those forces. By placing 
too great a reliance on our retaliatory capability, we may fail to concede the 
necessity of developing forces capable of defending our own Nation, if it should 
be necessary, Within the confines of the continental limits. 

There is no longer assurance that a future war will not be fought in the main 
streets of America. 

Reflecting upon that dire prospect—the most serious consequence to affect our 
people since the War of 1812—our survival depends upon an adequately trained 
reserve fore e in being composed of personnel ready to take up their posts at a 
moment’s notice. In the future, there will be no time for the Pentagon to scurry 
around looking for its paper armies, nor for the Congress to adopt legislation and 
put into effect ponderous, awkward procedures to raise and to train the necessary 
manpower. 

It is, therefore, a matter of grave concern that the attitude of some in the 
Defense Department does not take into account the necessity for balanced defense 
forces, consisting of all elements required to wage total or limited wars. 

A full solution to the formidable problems of national defense will not come 
easily, and it is not my intention to dwell further on the overall program. As 
chairman of the special committee on National Guard affairs, appointed by the 
chairman of this conference, I pongo to explore more fully those specific areas 
of the defense program wherein the Governors of the States have prime responsi- 
bilities or special concern. Particularly, I refer to the current state of training 


and mobilization readiness of the Army National Guard and the Air National | 


Guard. 
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I will attempt to point up the importance of full consideration of the role of 
State governments in national defense. 

Immediately on the outbreak of a conflict involving this Nation, there will be 
requirements for trained personnel just to bring out depleted active combat divi- 
sions and other units to fighting strength. Anticipating this need, the active 
military establishments have fostered and have invested tremendous sums of 
public moneys since World War IT in Reserve Forces. 

The Army National Guard, with 21 infantry and 6 armored divisions, and the 
Air National Guard with 92 tactical flying squadrons, constitute the largest and 
most ready of these Reserve Forces. 

Historically, the National Guard has a dual Federal-State status, and thus a 
dual mission. Its Federal mission is to provide trained units and qualified indi- 
viduals available for active duty in time of war or national emergency in support 
of the Active Forces. 

Its State mission is to act under competent orders of State authorities in the 
protection of life and property and the preservation of peace, order, and public 
safety. 

This State mission is, understandably, a great deal broader in aspect today than 
it was in past years, made so by the increasing threat of nuclear disaster. 

There can be no true evaluation of the National Guard and its position in the 
Nation’s defense structure without due consideration of its dual mission and its 
capability to render efficient service to both the Federal and the State Govern- 
ments under the most extreme emergencies. 

There has been too little, if any, consideration by the Federal agencies of the 
important role the National Guard plays as State defense forces, or the part the 
National Guard must be prepared to play in the event of nuclear attack on the 
United States. 

In its move to reduce the strength of the Army National Guard by 10 percent, 
the Department of Defense bases its decision solely on what it considers to be its 
mobilization requirements, giving no heed to what effect such reductions would 
have in the States, particularly on the capability of a State to deal with nuclear 
disaster. 

In its role as a Federal Reserve Force, the National Guard is required, and 
rightly so, to meet training criteria established by the Departments of the Army 
and the Air Force. Frequent and thorough training inspections are conducted 
by Army and Air Force commanders to assure that units are being maintained at 
the required levels of mobilization readiness. Current training reports show that 
units of both components are today at the highest level of mobilization readiness 
ever reached by a Reserve component. 

The Secretary of Defense, in testimony before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, said the Army National Guard is at such a high level of training that 
it was felt that its increased efficiency and capability made possible a reduction 
in its strength. The view expressed by him that increased capability warrants 
strength reduction at this time is not shared by the Department of the Army. 
The overall National Guard strength of 400,000 is related to the percentage of 
strength for individual units which has been determined by the Department of 
the Army on the basis of minimum needs for efficient training. Therefore, 
reduction in strength adversely affects training. 

The Army National Guard presently is rounding out reorganization in the 
pentomic concept. 

There is one aspect of reorganization that is a matter of concern. While both 
the Active Army and the Army National Guard will shortly be fully modernized 
under the pentomic concept from an organization standpoint, and conducting 
training under this concept, very little of the type equipment intended for the 
pentomic Army is presently available to either the Active Army or the Army 
National Guard. 

The Air National Guard in many States has undergone reorganization, partic- 
ularly at squadron level, and has accepted new type combat missions assigned by 
the U.S. Air Force. A number of our Air National Guard squadrons are now 
operational in Century series aircraft, and programs call for further transition of 
other squadrons to these later model jets. 

The question of strength of the Army National Guard for the last fiscal year 
was settled by the Congress, which provided funds for 400,000 officers and en- 
listed men and for an input of 55,000 young men into the 6 months’ training 
program. However, despite language in the appropriations bill mandating the 
administration to maintain the Army National Guard at an average strength of 
400,000 in fiscal year 1959, the strength of the guard, mainly as the result of 
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administrative actions by the Department of Defense and the holdback of some 
funds for 6 months’ training until very late in the fiscal year, dropped at one 
point to less than 385,000. 

The Department of Defense is determined that Army National Guard strength 
be reduced to 360,000 and has included in its budget for fiscal year 1960 funds 
for only that number r. The Congress has insisted on the 400,000 strength and 
has, again, provided necessary funds, including appropriations for a 55,000-man 
input into the 6 months’ training program. 

The Secretary of the Army and the recently retired Chief of Staff, Gen. Max- 
well D. Taylor, ‘have testified that the reorganization of the Army National Guard 
is based on a 400, 000 strength. Both have stressed the urgency of a guard of 
not less than that ‘number, 

The lack of stability in the manpower programs of the Department of Defense 
in the past few years has worked extreme hardship on commanders of Army Na- 
tional Guard units. Fluctuating strength levels enforced by the Department 
have caused confusion, have disrupted an otherwise souud program, and have 
heen harmful to the proper conduct of National Guard training. The great need 
in this area of the guard program is a stabilized strength projection that will per- 
mit the States to conduct training, administration, and recruiting with the proper 
degree of efficiency. 

There are already indications that if the Department of Defense succeeds in 
its efforts to reduce Army National Guard strength to 360,000 in fiscal year 1960 
it will attempt further reductions the following year 

This is threatened despite the fact that from the standpoint of strength, training, 
mobilization readiness, and self-sufficiency, the Army National Guard and the 
Air National Guard best fulfill the requirement for a Federal Reserve Force. 
Especially is this true in the neglected aspect of providing capability for the in- 
dividual States and the Nation to survive and recover from gots sar attack. 

In the period immediately following a possible nuclear strike against multiple 
strategic targets, the country is envisioned as being completely dev eee, without 
communications, lacking national leadership and authority, with millions dead 
and additional millions injured. From such devastation we must rally, prepare 
to defend outselves, and to fight back. 

With nearly one-half of our Armed Forces committed overseas, and those 
stationed in the continental limits depleted in strength, lacking adequate trans- 
portation, and composed in large measure of noncombatants, newly enlisted mem- 
bers, administrators, and students in service schools, we are almost wholly de- 
pendent on our National Guard. 

There is no organization better trained, equipped, and dispersed to do this 
tremendous job. While it is true that the Army has a civil defense role and plans 
to render every assistance, it is not nearly as widely dispersed as the National 
Guard which has units and equipment in more than 2,000 communities throughout 
the country. 

In our guard units we have not only the trained manpower that would be needed 
for security, but we have ready, equipped signal units to provide communications, 
both wire and radio; engineer units for demolition, temporary bridge construction 
and roadbuilding; medical units to set up field hospitals; quartermaster units to 
establish mass feeding points; transportation units to operate vehicles; and every 
other type of a unit that would be needed in such a disaster. 

In view of these plain, simple facts, sometimes I cannot help but wonder 
whether these malicious and continuing attacks upon the National Guard are not 
inspired, or at least the seeds planted, by a few whose motives are ulterior and not 
achieving maximum defense for our country. There also is this question which 
keeps presenting itself—whether the struggle for rank and power is overriding 
consideration of what is best for the country. 

In summing up, I want to emphasize these points: 

The Army and Air National Guard continue as the country’s largest organized 
and best trained reserve for the Active Forces. Their position in the Nation’s 
firstline reserve must be maintained. 

Greater consideration must be given by the Department of Defense to the 
country’s capability of recovery from nuclear attack and, toward this end, 
evaluation of the National Guard should be broadened to include its role as a 
State defense force, and closer relationship between the Federal Government and 
the States established. 

And, finally, actions to reduce the combat capability of the National Guard by 
reduction of personnel or units would be detrimental to national defense and the 
country’s welfare. 

It must be resisted with all the prestige and resources of every Governor and 
every State. 
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STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE GEORGE D. CLYDE, GOVERNOR OF UTAH, REPRE- 
SENTING SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL GUARD AFFAIRS OF THE U.S. 
CONFERENCE OF GOVERNORS 


Mr. Chairman, I am privilered to appear here in my capacity as a member of 
the special committee on National Guard affairs of the U.S. Conference of Gov- 
ernors. I am sorry that I have to report to you that the Honorable 8. Ernest 
Vandiver, the Governor of Georgia, who serves as chairman of this committee 
was unable, because of ill health, to come to Washington to testify in this extremely 
important matter. 

I wish to thank you, Mr. Chairman and tke distinguished members of this 
committee, for your kind invitation to discuss the National Guard program from 
the viewpoint of the Governors of all of our States. 

At the annual meeting of the Conference of U.S. Governors, held in Puerto Rico 
last August, the role of the National Guard as an element of our national defense, 
with particular emphasis on its capability to function within each State in the 
event of national or local emersency, was studied in considerable detail. This 
study included, first, a consideration by the special committee and, secondly, a 
consideration by all of the Governors in open session. The Governors listened 
with extreme interest to a presentation by Governor Vandiver of Georria, and, 
subsequently, passed unanimously a resolution ursing that the Army National 
Guard be supported at a strength of 400,000 and the Air National Guard at a 
streneth of 75,000 officers and enlisted men, these figures being agreed upon as 
the minimum necessary for these two elements of the defense team to carry out 
their missions. 

Governor Vandiver’s very penetrating study centered the attention of the 
Governors on an aspect of national defense which affects our overall national 
deterrent power and, at the same time, is a matter of special interest to each 
State. The Governors asked themselves this question: Does the United States 
have the capability to recover from a nuclear attack? 

There was in the mind of nearly every Governor serious doubt that this Nation 
does have such a capability. It was, in fact, felt by most that, in the planning 
for our national defense, little or no attention has been given to planning for 
recovery from nuclear attack. 

As Governors, we are particularly mindful that, in the event of a major nuclear 
strike acainst the United States, our Fe w ral Government and its authority may 
be incapacitated to the point where the Governors of our States would have to 
assume full responsibility for Government in some areas. 

The Governors, for whom I speak, evidence concern that in the conduct of 
national defense we are inclined to think in terms only of our capability to knock 
down enemy missiles, to retaliate, to land fighting forces in enemy territory, and 
to support those forces. There is on the part of our military leacers a failure to 
concede the necessity for maintaining forces capable of defendins our own Nation, 
if it should be necessary, within the confines of the continental limits. 

National defense requires a total effort. We must maintain the strongest 
possible military posture, a stabilized economy and instill in all of our people 
the will to survive and to make the sacrifices necessary for survival. 

As Governor Vandiver said at that time, ‘‘There is no assurance that a future 
war will not be fought in the main streets of America. 

In speaking of our capability to recover from attack, I am not referring alone 
to our civil defense caps ibilities. In our view, recovery goes well beyond what 
we consider to be the civil defense mission. It includes, for example, our ability 
to reconstruct roadways and bridges, to maintain over a long period of time mass 
feeding stations, ability to rebuild and to operate communications systems, to 
establish, within our States, necessary security, and with the United States the 
capability to repel an aggressor. 

The responsibility for these missions would rest with the Governors of the 
respective States. How efficiently and expeditiously we are able to accomplish 
these missions will determine the speed with which the Nation will recover from 
attack and again be in a position to strike back against the enemy. 

The organization which is best qualified to perform this recovery mission is the 
National Guard. We must be mindful of the wide dispersion of our National 
Guard. With units located in more than 2,500 communities across the Nation, it 
has greater dispersion than any other military force. In the most severe attack 
we could anticipate, most of these units would survive intact. We have in our 
National Guard engineer units capable of performing reconstruction work, signal 
units capable of reestablishing both wire and radio communication nets, medical 
units capable of operating field hospitals, logistical units capable of establishing 
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mass feeding points, controlling traffic, providing security, and various other 
units capable of performing the other tasks that would be necessary. 

The National Guard, which represents our grassroots will to survive, deserve 
to be supported at adequate strength levels to perform such missions, but, just as 
it has a dual Federal-State status, it also has adual mission. One of these missions 
is, as I have described, to function under the direction of the respective State 
governments in any type of emergency. The other mission, and let me say that 
this is primary, is to be so organized, trained, and equipped to fulfill its role as the 
first-line reserve for the U.S. Army and the U.S. Air Force. 

I have been privileged to be a member of the special committee on National 
Guard affairs of the Governors conference since it was organized 3 years ago. 
I have had opportunities to observe the administration and training of the 
National Guard in States other than my own. I know for a fact that both the 
Army and the Air National Guard today have achieved the highest level of 
training in history. In nearly every State, for example, we now have officer 
candidate schools wherein young men from local communities who have evidenced 
a desire to be military leaders and who have the necessary qualities are put 
through an intensive course of training to qualify them as second lieutenants in 
the Army National Guard. The National Guard is now qualifying approximately 
3,000 men annually in this program. You are all, of course, familiar with the 
6 months’ training program that was authorized by the Reserve Forces Act of 
1955, and I am certain that you know, even better than I, how this has raised the 
level of training in the Army National Guard. 

During the recent joint Army-Air Force airlift operation, Big Slam-Puerto Pine, 
an artillery battalion of the National Guard of my State was airlifted from Hill 
Air Force Base in Utah to Ramey Air Force Base in Puerto Rico. It moved 
immediately from its landing location to a training site 90 miles away in the rugged 
hill country of Puerto Rico. Here the battalion engaged in tactical exercises 
which involved the placement of its artillery pieces and the firing of problems in 
the most advanced-type training in which a Reserve component organization has 
ever participated. To add realism to the training, a tank-infantry team of the 
Puerto Rico National Guard acted as a guerrilla force stabbing at the perimeter 
set up by the Utah battalion. While I am very proud that an organization from 
my State was selected for this exercise, and it was the first time that an Army 
National Guard unit has participated in a joint Army-Air Force maneuver, I am 
more interested in the significance of the operation. 

We have proved that it is feasible to employ Army National Guard and Air 
National Guard organizations in training with our Active Forces anywhere in the 
world. 

You are all aware, of course, that the reorganization of the Army National 
Guard in the pentomic structure has been completed. It is significant that this 
reorganization was accomplished in just half the time set by the Department of 
the Army. This reorganization, which was no small undertaking, was based on 
a strength of 400,000 officers and enlisted men. A reduction in this strength 
level now would require another reorganization, the possible elimination of units 
in some States, and, most assuredly, it would depress the strength of many of 
our remaining units below levels considered by the Department of the Army to 
be minimums for efficient training. Before closing, I would like to mention 
that, in view of the successful participation of a National Guard organization 
in the operation to which I referred earlier, I urge that the assignment of addi- 
tional transport type aircraft to the Air National Guard be studied. I feel that 
we have in the Air National Guard a perfect organization in which to establish a 
necessary reserve of cargo and personnel transport. I would like also to urge 
upon the members of this committee that everything possible be done to provide 
the modern equipment required by a pentomic army and that this equipment be 


made available in sufficient qu: untities for issue to the Reserve components.’ 


While we may have a modern army in organizational structure, we are retarded 
in our efforts to field a modern army because we are lacking the type equipment 
that has been developed for this force. 

I hope that I have been able to convey to you, Mr. Chairman, and to the 
members of this committee, the thinking of the Governors of all of our States 
as expressed at their annual meeting last August, and I would like to sum up 
by saying that the Governors have stated their support of the National Guard 
so forthrightly because, individually and collectively, we are convinced of a need 
for the strongest possible National Guard. We can foresee that in a nuclear 
attack we must rely on our National Guard throughout the Nation to bring 
about recovery and to not only defend the continental United States, but to 
strike back at the enemy. 

Thank you, 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 51st ANNUAL MEETING, 
San Juan, P.R., Auaust 5, 1959 


PRESERVING THE STRENGTH OF THE NATIONAL GUARD 


Whereas there continues to exist a threat of armed aggression against the free 
nations of the world, including the United States; and 

Whereas this threat could be carried out either in the form of total nuclear war 
or as limited warfare employing conventional weapons; and 

Whereas to be prepared in the event of aggression in either form, the United 
States must maintain a balanced defense force, with adequate reserves of trained 
manpower, and of such flexibility as to permit it to counter either total nuclear 
war or conventional war of lesser scope; and 

Whereas in either eventuality there would be an immediate requirement for 
trained manpower and, further, in the event of nuclear attack on this Nation 
there would be a total requirement for a dispersed military force to assist in bring- 
ing about speedy and efficient recovery from such attack; and 

Whereas in the event of a nuclear strike against the United States, it is possible 
that centralized, Federal authority would be incapacitated or isolated, and the 
full responsibilit y for leadership and authority, in many areas of the country, 
would devolve upon the Governors of the respective States; and 

Whereas the major task confronting the State Governors would be to bring 
about recovery from nuclear attack; and 

Whereas the only organized, trained, equipped, and dispersed force available 
to the Governors to accomplish this mission is the National Guard of the respective 
States and Puerto Rico; and 

Whereas the ability of the respective States to cope with the problems stem- 
ming from a nuclear attack has a direct bearing on the overall defense posture 
of the United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the U.S. Department of Defense, in evaluating the role of the 
National Guard on the Nation’s defense team, give due consideration to its im- 
portant State and Federal defense missions, particularly with respect to its capa- 
bility to render military assistance in bringing about recovery from nuclear attack 
and to establish and maintain law and order, and that, to assure not only an 
adequate Ready Reserve for the U.S. Army and Air Force, but to further assure 
the Governors of the respective States of a trained force that can be readily em- 
ployed in the period immediately following possible nuclear attack, the Army 
National Guard be maintained at a strength of not less than 400,000 and the Air 
National Guard at a strength of not less than 75,000. 


Senator SaALTronstauu. Did you say 27,000 or 75,000? 

Mr. Driscouu. Senator Saltonstall, that is a misprint in Governor 
Clyde’s statement. That should be 75,000 as appeared in the 
resolution as passed by the Governors’ conference. 


RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 
STATEMENT OF COL. C. M. BOYER 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Haypen. Col. C. M. Boyer is the next witness. 

Colonel Boyer. Mr. Chairman, I am Col. C. M. Boyer, formerly 
executive director of the Reserve Officers Association, now working 
as a consultant. Colonel Carlton, the executive director, was unable 


to be here this morning and asked me to represent the association 
and make his statement. I would like to present Rear Adm. Alex 


Jackson who is our assistant director for the Navy. In order to 
conserve time I will not read the statement, but I will hit the 


highlights. 


Senator HaypEen. Please hit the highlights. 
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Colonel Boyer. First we bring attention to the fact we are not 
asking for additional funds for the Air and Marine Reserves, but we 
do invite vour attention to the fact that Mr. Rivers is chairman of a 
special committee in the House that is investigating our airlift 
potential. It may be as a result of this committee’s recommendation 
that additional Air Reserve units will be recommended. If that 
should happen we will need additional funds. 


DEPARTMENTAL CUT AND RESTORATION REQUESTED 


We would like to bring to your attention very briefly that the 
Defense Department is again recommending a 10-percent cut in 
Reserve appropriations. We think that should be restored. We 
pointed out in the House hearings the amount that was asked by 
the Department of the Army representatives that would be needed 
to restore this 10-percent cut. They reported $35 million was needed 
for Reserve personnel, $2,400,000 operation and maintenance, $8 
million for Reserve procurement, and $15,700,000 for the support 
from the Regular service. That makes a tou of $16,100,000 which 
we would strongly recommend. Then I would like to point out in 
the wording of ‘the appropriation for fiscal year 1959 the Congress 
saw fit to put in mandatory language stating that the Director 

Senator HaypEeNn. I assume you approve that again, 

Colonel Boyer. Yes. Last year, as you recall, Senator Havden, 
the Department of Defense agreed that they, if they would leave 
the mandatory language out, they would keep the Reserve at 300,000, 
and they have done so. If they do that this year, that will save us, 
If they don’t do it, then we will strongly recommend that mandatory 
language be used. Then I will briefly state that the Navy’s Reserve 
program is in good shape, but unfortunately it was based on the 
number who were participating in this selective Reserve program. 
That is increasing. As the numbers continue to increase, at the 
present time there are only 127,000 when they need 135,000, 
additional funds may be required before the vear is over. 

We are not making a definite recommendation. There is one matter 
we would like to call to your attention which is on page 188 of the 
House hearings where the amount of money for flight operations, 
Naval Air Reserve, was cut $2 million for the procurement of gasoline. 
That means a 20 percent reduction in the Naval Air Reserve training 

rogram for pilots because if you don’t have gasoline, you cannot fly. 
We. are bringing that strongly to your attention and recommending 
that this $2 million be restored. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Those are the two positive recommendations. One, the $61 million 
for the Army Reserve to keep it at the 300,000 strength. The second 
is to use the mandatory language if they won’t agree to it, and third, 
that the $2 million for the purchase of gasoline for the Navy Air 
Reserve training program be increased to that extent. 

Senator Haypen. We thank you for your statement. 

Colonel Boyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Haypren. Colonel Carlton’s statement will be placed in the 
record at this point. 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 


STraTEMENT OF Cou. JoHN T. CarutTon, Executive Director, RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, we desire to thank you for the 
opportunity to present our v iews regarding appropri: itions for our Reserve forces. 

Insofar es budget requests for the Marine C orps and Air Force are concerned, 
we do not believe that we can raise any valid objections at this time. 

A special committee of the House Armed Services Committee, with Mr. Mendel 
Rivers as chairman, is investigating our airlift potential. It may be as a result 
of the deliberations and recommendations of this committee that Congress might 
want to consider increasing the number of our Air Reserve units in order to have 
available the airlift capabilities that will be needed in order to carry out a military 
commitment. 

Unfortunately, the Defense Department has again recommended a 10 percent 
cut in pe verntos for the Army Reserve and the Army National Guard. 

It will be noted that the Defense Department has recommended funds to pro- 
vide for a drill pay strength in the Army Reserve of 270,000, which is a 10 percent 
decrease from the drill pay streneth provided in the current fiscal vear, and : 
reduction in the Army National Guard from. 400,000 to 360,000. We believe that 
in order to restore the Army Reserve program. to its full strength, and by that we 
mean the strength that Congress in its wisdom authorized last year and the year 
before, additional funds should be appropriated to maintain the Army Reserve 
and the Army National Guard at their present representative strengths of 300,000 
in the Army ‘Reserve and 400,000 in the Arm Vv National Guard. We believe that 
these strength figures represent rrinimum recuirements and that the 10 percent 
cut will seriously jeopardize the defense capability of the Nation. 

On page 395 of the hearings of the House Appropriations Committee dealing 
with Army Reserve the committee questioned the Department of the Army 
representatives with reference to the amount of money required to keep the Army 
Reserve at a drill pay strength of 300,000. 

In order that this could be accomplished the Army representative stated that 

an additional $35 million was needed in the appropriations for the Reserve 
program. 

They further testified that an additional $2,400,000 was needed for operations 
and maintenance of the Reserves. 

They further stated that an additional $8 million was needed for Army Reserve 
procurement. 

They further stated that an additional $15,700,000 was needed by the Active 
Army to provide the support for our Reserves to carry out this program. 

This means that an additional $61,100,000 should be appropriated in order that 
we may maintain our Army Reserve strength on a 300,000 drill pay basis. 

On page 462 of the House record, Secretary Brucker agreed with the statements 
made by the Department of the Army representatives with reference to the addi- 
tional funds required to keep our Reserve strength at the minimum outlined 
above. 

We would strongly recommend that your committee favorably consider in- 
creasing the appropriation for our Army Reserve in the sum of $61,100,000. 

In the appropriation bill for the fiscal year of 1959, Congress used mandatory 
language which stated that the Secretary of Defense was directed to maintain 
the Army Reserve at a 300,000 drill pay strength and the Army National Guard 
at 400,000 drill pay strength. 

This mandatory language was not used in the appropriation bill for the current 
fiscal year 1960, inasmuch as the Defense Department agreed that they would 
keep the Army Reserve at the strength of 300,000 drill pay strength. 

If Congress, in its wisdom, sees fit to restore this 10 percent cut for the Army 
Reserve and the Army Nat ional Guard, and the Defense Department agrees that 
they will carry out the wishes of Congress, we would be pleased. 

However, if the Defense Department will not give such assurance then we would 
recommend that this committee consider mandatory language that would assure 
that our Reserve Forces will be maintained at the stre ngth designated by Congress. 

Insofar as the Navy Reserve budget is specifically concerned, there has been no 
radical reduction in appropriations that will reduce the strength of our Naval 
Reserve program. The RPN budget for 1961, however, provides for an average 
drill pay strength of 127,000 officers and men for the Navy’s Selected Reserve. 
The authorized ceiling and the minimum requirements for mobilization call for 
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personal strength of 135,000. The Navy’s Selected Reserve is presently under 
strength and the budget is adequate to support it at current levels. 

If, however, the program continues its present rate of growth the 1961 RPN 
budget will be inadequate and we would respectfully request the committee to 
require the Navy to submit a supplemental request to insure proper strength in 
this vital program. 

On page 188 of the hearings of the House Appropriations Committee we find 
that under operation and maintenance (O. & M., Navy) major activities to 
weapons and facilities, the amount of money for flight operations, Naval Reserve 
(910B), has been decreased approximately $2 million under the budget for the 
current fiscal year. 

During the fiscal year 1960 the Naval Air Reserve program is having difficulty 
in remaining within its budget and at the same time meet its training commit- 
ments. The estimated expenditure for 1960 will be approximately $2 million in 
excess of the amount requested for 1961. The actual expenditures for 1959 were 
$3 million in excess of the 1961 budget request. This reduction of $2 million for 
flight operations actually means a 20 percent decrease in flight hours for the train- 
ing of our Naval Air Reserve. 

The Naval Air Reserve requirements for the fiscal year 1961 stipulate the 
training of approximately the same number of pilots trained in 1960. We have 
been unable to uncover any planned changes in the Naval Air Reserve that would 
warrant this 20-percent reduction in flight hours. This curtailment can only 
mean a reduction in Naval Air Reserve training, consequently in its mobilization 
capability. 

In view of the current emphasis on antisubmarine warfare training for Naval 
Air Reserve, with which we fully concur, this reduction in funds will, we believe, 
be applied to the R5D transport operations. This Reserve transport capability 
constitutues the only backup for the Navy’s organic airlift in a national emergency. 
The Naval Air Reserve maintains these airplanes and their Reserve personnel 
in a state of high readiness. They are immediately available for mobilization 
at a cost considerably less than active squadrons of the Regular Navy. In his 
statement to the House Armed Services Committee investigating our airlift 
capabilities, Rear Admiral Cooper representing CNO, gave the specifies of these 
aircraft and indicated that they would be urgently needed by the fleet on D-day. 

In light of the vital importance of this element of the Naval Air Reserve and 
the relatively insignificant funds involved, we urge that the Appropriations 
Committee increase this item by the amount of $2 million. Taking into account 
the drastic austerity under which the entire Naval Establishment will operate 
under the 1961 budget we urge that this be done without compensatory reductions 
in other areas of the Naval budget. 

In conclusion, we would strongly recommend that you committee give favorable 
consideration to: 

(1) Increasing the proposed appropriation for Army Reserves in the 
amount of $61,100,000 in order that we can maintain this program at a 
minimum drill pay strength of 300,000. 

(2) That the Navy appropriation dealing with weapons and facilities for 
flight operations of our Naval Reserve be increased an additional $2 million 
in order that we can keep and maintain our Naval Air Reserve training 
program at our current strength and also insure that the Navy’s organic 
airlift, in case of a national emergency, has the Navy Reserve transport 
capability available for any emergency. 

It has indeed been a pleasure to appear before your committee and we appreciate 
the opportunity of submitting our views with reference to what is needed in order 
to maintain our Reserve strength so as to insure a more adequate national defense. 


U.S. SuBMARINE VETERANS—WorLD War II 
STATEMENT OF JOHN F. BARRY, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Haypren. Mr. Barry. 

Mr. Barry. Mr. Chairman, I am John F. Barry, Springfield, 
Mass., national legislative representative for the Submarine Veterans 
of World War II. In the interest of economy of time, I will make this 
as brief as possible. 
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The Submarine Veterans of World War II is a group of officers and 
enlisted men who served their country aboard submarines during 
World War II. We are, of course, tremendously proud of the success 
of our submarine fleet during the conflict which raged throughout the 
vast ocean areas of the Pacific. 

We point with pride to the fact that while our Nation licked its 
wounds as a result of Pearl Harbor, our few submarines in the Pacific 
proceeded to carry the war to the doors of the Japanese Empire. 

At times we become too boastful about sinking the lions share of 
enemy shipping, but our feelings change from exultation to somber 
respect and reverence as we recall that over 3,500 officers and enlisted 
men died at sea and are still on their last patrol. Our heroic war 
dead are in fact the main reason for our banding together in this 
organization. We, like you, the members of this Senate subcommittee, 
are interested in maintaining peace. 


PEACE IN SECURITY 


While we are at work on several memorial projects to honor our war 
dead, we do feel that the greatest memorial to our departed shipmates 
is the gift of peace, not a type of peace brought by uncertainty, but 
peace secured by enactment of sound legislation designed to protect 
the citizens of our country. 


SUPPORT REQUEST FOR ADDITIONAL SUBMARINES 


The decision to support the Navy’s request for six additional 
POLARIS submarines was not arrived at in a moment of frenzy, nor 
the thought that we as submarine veterans have to support any, and 
all, submarine construction proposals. Our support of this program 
comes as a result of studying and appraising our national defense 
system. I, therefore, present to this honorable committee reasons why 
we respectfully request approval of the additional six POLARIS 
missile submarines. 

There are those who say we lag in the field of military research. 
Certainly the field of nuclear-powered submarines is an exception. 
Before people downgrade our research potential, they should bear 
in mind that placing the power of the atom in the small confines of a 
submarine was in itself a major feat. 

For the moment we lead the world in nuclear-powered submarine 
activity, but the threat of our losing this race is quite possible. At the 
moment we have nine nuclear submarines in commission. It is com- 
forting to think of the other nuclear subs under contract, or under- 
going building trials, but we cannot make the mistake of setting up a 
paper fleet. Speaking of a paper fleet: While engaged in research for 
this presentation, I secured a copy of “Janes Fighting Ships,” for the 
years 1959 and 1960. As I read the fact that we have 186 submarines 
other than nuclear powered, I wondered if the average citizen was in 
danger of being lulled to sleep by this figure of 186. Checking our 
roster of subs shows that many a battle-scarred veteran of World 
War II still patrols the seas. At this point we must bear in mind that 
the lifespan of a submarine is between 15 and 20 years. With this as 
established by submarine builders and naval officials we come to the 
frightening conclusion that well over 100 of our diesel-powered under- 
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sea boats have reached the age of obsolescence, or they are fast 
approaching that plateau. 

It would be most unfortunate if we were to send men to sea to fight 
a war in outmoded and outdated ships. This we had to do in the last 
World War. Let us hope that such a practice will not have to be 
brought forth again. In fact it might well be on the safe side to dis- 
count all diesel-powered subs built prior to 1955. Again I say that 
we dare not operate a paper fleet. It behooves us to enlarge our 
nuclear-powered fleet as fast as we can. 


NUCLEAR SUBMARINE SUPERB WEAPON 


At this point there can be no doubts in the minds of our citizens 
that the nuclear-powered submarine is indeed a superb weapon. It 
combines high speed with great maneuvering capability. Nuclear- 
powered subs showed that it is possible to go under ice floes in the 
winter as well as in the summer. Seawolf demonstrated the fact that 
staying under the water for 60 days is an accomplished fact. As 
these great ships smashed record after record, we asked ourselveswhat 
else can they do? The answer came from our defense experts. We 
shall now combine nuclear powers with that of the POLARIS missile 
and produce a most awesome weapon. 


DETERRENT POWER OF POLARIS MISSILE SUBMARINE 


We, the citizens of the United States, are a Nation of people who 
have no desire or ambition to go to war at the drop of a hat. On the 
contrary, we place ourselves in a vulnerable position by our dedication 
to the proposition that we shall not fire unless fired upon first. I pose 
a terrible premise: What if an aggressor, by rockets and missiles, 
cripples a large segment of our defense structure? Will we be able to 
retaliate? Certainly a percentage of our forces will be winging toward 
the aggressor nation. But won’t our capacity for fighting back be 
made difficult by the fact that the enemy was zeroed in on our land 
bases. Now the entrance of the POLARIS missile submarine. The 
enemy will have to think twice before he launches an attack. For 
lurking under the icecaps and in many hundreds of feet of water will be 
our submerged missile platforms capable of spewing forth tremendous 
devastation. A potential enemy may well take a chance on attacking 
us if we have a mere five or six missile submarines, but what if we are 
capable of placing a ring of such missile p!atforms off his shores and 
those of his satellite nations. 

The two main advantages of the POLARIS submarine are, of 
course, concealment and unheard-of mobility. 


SPEEDING CONSTRUCTION VERSUS AWAITING DEVELOPMENTS 


To each coin there are two sides: the side we of Sub Vets support 
says build a large quantity of POLARIS submarines, the other side 
of the coin says—let’s not rush this proposal, for after all the success 
or failure of the POLARIS missile is going to be decided by a series of 
tests. According to our Nation’s news media, the POLARIS missile 
is not fully operational. This we admit, but are we to hold up con- 
struction of the weapon carrier and wait for the projectile to become 
fully operational? 
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It appears to us that as each day passes more progress will be made 
as far as making the POLARIS missile operational. It would be 
foolish indeed to have an arsenal of missiles, but no means by which 
to deliver them. It is a foregone conclusion that as our missile sub- 
marines get older the range ‘and performance of the missile carried 
will increase. Ww e, of Sub Vets, have faith and confidence in the abil- 
ity of our nava' and scientific personnel to bring POLARIS missiles 
to the front as far as performance is concerned. As far as the cost 
factor is concerned, it is indeed cheaper to build submarines in mass 
quantity than one at a time. 


MAIN FEATURES OF COMBINATION WEAPONS 


Let us proceed to sum up the main features of the combination of 
a nuclear-powered submarine, with those of a missile carrying an 
atomic warhead: 

1. Undetectable by radar. 
2. Invulnerable to missile pinpointing. 
3. Coverage of all important military targets. 
4. Ocean area to be covered—more than 70 percent of the 
earth’s surface. 
Removes the target from the United States. 
Instant readiness. 
Operational in 1960. 

Let me conclude by making this statement: We, of the Submarine 
Veterans of World War II, do not env y you in the discharge of your 
legislative duties. The path you travel is a most difficult one indeed. 
Too often our citizens are prone to wax critical of the people who make 
our Nation’s laws. They attack the lawmakers and the military 
leaders of our Armed Forces if they feel we are unprepared in the field 
of defense. I maintain that it is high time the people of America 
make known to you, our lawmakers, that we want to be fully pre- 
pared. Many of our fellow Americans have been guilty of dereliction 
of duty in this respect. We, of Sub Vets, hope that others will follow 
our example in declaring themselves in favor of a strong defense 
structure. I, therefore, as legislative director of this group respect- 
fully request that you approve the Navy’s plea for six additional 
POLARIS missile submarines, for we are of the opinion that the con- 
struction of additional submarines i is for the good and welfare of the 
United States of America. 

On behalf of the organization I represent, let me extend to you my 
heartfelt thanks for the courtesy and consideration you have shown 
me today. It has indeed been an honor and a privilege to speak to yous 
It is indeed a great thrill for a citizen to be allowed the opportunity to 
speak before this honorable body. 


PRESENT STATUS OF POLARIS SUBMARINES 


Senator SALTONSTALL. May I say this, Mr. Barry. I just call this 
to your attention. We heard the Navy the other day. They will 
have two POLARIS submarines in operation before the close of this 
year, one in September and one in December. They also have 
reprogramed $52 million so as to accelerate seven more POLARIS 
submarines. 
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Last year we appropriated money for long leadtime items for three 
POLARIS submarines. In the 1961 budget submitted this January 
there were funds for long leadtime items for three more submarines 
and for completing those three begun in fiscal year 1960. So that actu- 
ally the Navy is proceeding now to accelerate its program. 

i think I am correct in that statement. 

Mr. Barry. Yes, sir; I did touch somewhat on that in my state- 
ment, but due to the lack of time I deleted the major portion of that in 
which I made reference to the two atomic submarines, the POLARIS 
missile subs, the George Washington and Patrick Henry. 

Senator SatronsTa.. I was not certain from reading your state- 
ment that you were aware of the latest developments in the Navy’s 
program. 

Thank you, sir, 

PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Haypen. At this point we will insert in the record a state- 
ment received from the National Education Association. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL EpUcATION ASSOCIATION 


On behalf of its affiliate, the Overseas Education Association, the National 
Education Association wants to take this opportunity to thank Members of the 
Senate for making possible the enactment of Public Law 86-91, an act which 
governs the salaries and personnel practices for teachers, certain school officers, 
and other employees of the dependents schools of the Department of Defense in 
foreign countries. 

As matters now stand, not all of the anticipated improvements have been 
realized, attributable in part to the present per student limitation of $265 during 
the current school year. 

It is the recommendation of the President that this per pupil limitation be 
increased to $280, a recommendation which we approve in part, with the quali- 
fication that it does not go far enough to meet present and anticipated needs. 
This increase of $15 per pupil will be needed to pay for only the increased instrue- 
tional staff necessary as a result of the increase expected in pupil enrollment. 

In essence, the problem is this: Mr. Stephen S. Jackson, Secretary for Man- 
power, Personnel, and Reserve, in the Department of Defense, has told the officers 
of the Overseas Teachers Association that some of the improvements authorized 
by Public Law 86-91 will be possible only if the money is available to carry them 
out. For example, Public Law 86-91 says that the Department of Defense shall 
take into account “‘the rates of compensation for similar positions in the United 
States” in fixing the rates of compensation for teachers overseas. In attempting 
to carry out the provisions of Public Law 91, the Department of Defense appears 
to be prevented by the present per student limitation from setting salaries in 
such a way as to bring them into a proper relationship with prevailing salaries 
of teachers in the United States. 

Mr. Jackson clearly wrote that he has authority and administrative flexibility 
“to adjust teachers’ pay as the general level of pay for teachers in the United 
States improves.”’ But he also added that teachers’ pay is “subject to whatever 
limitations the Congress may impose as to per pupil costs.”’ ne 

For this and other reasons the Overseas Education Association and the National 
Education Association have agreed that there is evidence that a per pupil limita- 
tion in the order of $400 per student will be needed with the type of personnel 
distribution necessary in the overseas dependents schools. This increase in the 
limitation will bring the dependents schools system to a state where it will furnish 
a good education to the more than 130,000 American students it seeks to serve, 
to bring adequate standards to the 5,300 teachers and administrators who are 
employed by the system, and to maintain the kind of school system which need 
not be a source of embarrassment to us in the eyes of peoples of foreign countries. 

The present per-pupil limitation has worked unusual difficulties. [conomics, 
for example, have been effected in the area of textbooks. The dependents schools 
overseas maintained by the Army, have in general use a social studies textbook 
which was first written in 1937, and last revised in 1942. Its title is “The Old 
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World—Past and Present,’”’ published by Scott, Foresman & Co. This textbook 
includes a map which shows Austria to be an integral part of Germany. This 
means that American students, going to school within 60 miles of the Austrian 
border, are expected to acquire their knowledge of the contemporary world from 
a textbook which has a king on the throne of Italy; mentions neither Hitler nor 
Stalin between its covers; and fails to mention that Spain had a civil war. Worse 
yet, when this textbook refers to the World War, it talks about World War I 
although a school-age youngster may well be misled into thinking that he is read- 
ing about World War II, the scars of which he can still see in his foreign 
environment. 

It does not appear to be necessary to belabor the details of this kind of in- 
adequacy, or to explain at length why inadequate janitorial services—another 
economy measure—many endanger the health of students as well as teachers. It 
is necessary, however, to indicate to this committee that the per-pupil limitation 
has caused the Department of Defense to resort to economies which are ill advised, 
shortsighted, and obviously harmful. 

In asking for a substantial revision in the per-pupil limitation, we should make 
it clear that neither the Overseas Education Association nor the National Educa- 
tion Association is asking for preferred treatment of teachers overseas. A sub- 
stantial revision would appear to be necessary merely in order to bring these 
teachers and these schools up to standards approximating those of American 
school systems. 

Here are some details: Department of Defense reports that most of its teachers 
are recruited from 33 cities in the United States. A compilation of the median 
beginning salaries for a third-year teacher in these 33 cities was $4,650. By way 
: of comparison, the same third-year teacher, also with a B.A. degree, with the 
, dependents schools is paid only $4,350. A third-year teacher, parenthetically, is 
yee a beginning teacher overseas because the Department of Defense requires 2 years 

of previous experience. A similar comparison, based on average current salaries 
: of teachers across the Nation shows a gap of $503, that is, $5,025 in the United 
States and an average of $4,522 overseas in the dependents schools system. 


1 In the case of urban teachers, the estimated average salary for the current 

z school year is $5,568; for next year, it is estimated that the average salary of 
urban classroom teachers will be $5,835. 

> From these figures, it may be concluded that the salaries of teachers overseas 

e now lag—on the average—more than $1,000. At the start of the next school 

. ear—in September 1960—salaries of teachers overseas will have fallen behind 

* oe more than $1,200 when compared to their colleagues in the urban schools 

; | back home. 

“ Schools in the 33 cities, chosen by the Department of Defense to establish 

3 comparability, can be operated more effectively and efficiently by virtue of their 

d geographic concentration. In the overseas dependents schools, operating costs 

n will be higher because the schools are geographically dispersed from Japan to 

ll north Africa. In analyzing these figures, and in evaluating the difficulties, a 

d conservative estimate leads to the conclusion that a per pupil expenditure of 

g approximately $400 will be necessary to maintain a reasonably effective school 

rs system overseas. 

in Equally important, it is useful to recall that the dependents school system— 

es and there are actually three systems operated by the Army, Navy, and Air Force— 
is a temporary, improvised, farflung setup which has grown up over the past 15 

by ears. here is a need, and the NEA so recommends, that a nonpartisan survey 

ad e conducted by qualified educators to evaluate the present situation and to make 

er necessary recommendations toward improved efficiency, greater economy, higher 
standards, and the elimination of undesirable competition and overlapping among 

al various American schools operating overseas. 

a- The Federal Government has assumed a responsibility for the education of these 

el children. It is up to the Congress and the Department of Defense to discharge 

he their responsibility with vision and with the necessary financial and moral support. 

ish 

vey CoMMITTEE RECESS 

ure 

ed Senator Haypen. The committee will stand adjourned until 

me 1 o’clock Monday. 

, ad 4 e ° 
ols (Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., Friday, April 1, 1960, the committee 
_ | Was recessed to reconvene at 1 p.m., Monday, April 4, 1960.) 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1961 


MONDAY, APRIL 4, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in room 
1224, New Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez, chairman of 
the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Chavez, Hayden, Pastore, Symington, Salton- 
stall, Young, Smith, Dworshak, and Case. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Stratecic Arr CoMMAND 


STATEMENT OF GEN. THOMAS S. POWER, COMMANDER IN CHIEF, 
STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND; ACCOMPANIED BY MAJ. GEN. R. J. 
FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER OF THE AIR 
FORCE; MAJ. GEN. H. C. DONNELLY, ASSISTANT DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, PLANS AND PROGRAMS, USAF; BRIG. GEN. S. J. 

| McKEE, ACTING DIRECTOR OF PLANS, HEADQUARTERS, STRA- 
TEGIC AIR COMMAND; COL. GEORGE WITHORPE, DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR OF INTELLIGENCE, HEADQUARTERS, STRATEGIC AIR 
COMMAND; COL. DAVID L. LIEBMAN, CHIEF, FORCE STRUCTURE 
BRANCH, HEADQUARTERS, STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND; LT. 
COL. W. E. Y. PAXTON, PLANS OFFICER, HEADQUARTERS, 
STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND; MAJ. DONALD P. JONES, PLANS 
OFFICER, STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND; DR. RODNEY H. SMITH, 
CHIEF, OPERATIONS ANALYSIS, HEADQUARTERS, STRATEGIC 
AIR COMMAND 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. The committee will come to order. 

General Power, we are ready to hear you. 

General Power. This is my first appearance before your committee. 
| Therefore, I would like to set the stage for your quesiions by discussing 
| first the mission and current capability of SAC, and, second, highlight 

certain actions which I believe must be taken if we are to maintain 
the strong military position held by this country today. 

Stated simply, the mission of SAC is to maintain instant readiness 
| to conduct strategic air warfare on a global basis. The primary com- 
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mand objective is to preserve the peace on terms acceptable to the 
United States. We would execute the war mission only if we fail in 
our deterrent objective. As of this moment, this very minute, the 
Strategic Air Command is the most powerful military force in the 
world; as a matter of fact, in the history of the world. Today SAC 
assets represent, in terms of total DOD resources, approximately 10 
percent of the aircraft, 7 percent of the personnel, and 9 percent of 
real estate and property value. These SAC resources provide the 
capability for delivering over 90 percent of the nuclear striking power 
of the free world, as measured in TNT equivalents. For this capa- 
bility, SAC is receiving on the order of 20 percent of the DOD budget. 
I consider that this country is getting its money’s worth in fighting 
capability out of SAC’s 20-percent share of the defense dollar. I am 
confident that we have an effective force and that it can carry out its 
assigned mission today. The best proof of this, in my opinion, is 
that we have not had a nuclear war up to this point. The challenge 
is to maintain this status for the future. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF SAC 


The significant achievements by this command during the past 
year may be of interest to you. The most dramatic milestone was the 
achievement of an operational ICBM capability last September, 
when a SAC crew successfully launched its first operational ATLAS. 
Also, there has been continuing improvement in the accuracy and 
reaction time of our missiles. Our growing capability will be further 
enhanced as a result of recent decisions to provide more hardening, 
as well as mobility and greater build up of the missile inventory, and 
improvements in the art of missilry. 

A few months ago I accepted the first production GAM-77 HOUND 


DOG air to surface missile which will give the B—52 added strike | 


capability. Shortly thereafter, a SAC B—52 crew fired two of these 
missiles with complete success. 
Beginning 
operational units, 
Dispersal of our force is progressing satisfactorily. As of today we 
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HOUND DOG missiles will be integrated into 


are operating aircraft and missiles from some 55 bases in the United | 


States as compared to 43 bases 1 year ago. 

We will add another dispersal bases for the B—52 force in 
the next year. 

Another noteworthy event took place very recently when we ac- 
tivated our first operational B-58 unit. This medium bomber is @ 
replacement for the B-47. 





GROUND AND AIR ALERT 


SAC maintains today approximately one-third of the force on 


a 


und alert. Of particular importance to our ground alert posture. | 


is a new tactic which we have developed for the launching of our 
ground alert aircraft. This tactic represents a dramatic 





improvement to our ground alert force capability, particularly m 
view of the limited warning time likely to be available. 
In respect to the air alert program, we have continued orientation 
training of personnel and bomber units and are perfecting the tech- 
niques required for an effective airborne alert. The sum of $85 million 
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was released on December 9, 1959, for the procurement of some long 
leadtime spare parts. 

This constitutes initial action necessary to establish an ‘‘on the 
shelf” capability. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Power. This briefly summarizes our status today. This 
status is the result of actions taken in the past and has provided deter- 
rence. A continued capability to deter will depend on actions that 
are taken today and in the future. It is to this future period that I 
would like to address myself at this time. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. Mr. Chairman, will you permit one question? 

Senator CHavez. Certainly. 


ABILITY TO PROVIDE AIRBORNE ALERT 


Senator SALTonsTALL. General Power, since you testified last be- 
fore Senator Johnson’s subcommittee, are you satisfied with section 
612(b), which provides that the President can in his discretion pro- 
vide an airborne alert, if he believes it is necessary? 

General Power. Within that size force, yes, and in the time period 
that I described here, I will develop this a little more actually 
as I go along in the prepared statement. 

Senator SaALTonsTaLu. All right, because I don’t think that quite 
answers my question. 

General Power. I believe I will cover this very fully in the pre- 
pared statement. 

Senator SauronstTauu. That is all I want. 





DETERRENCE AS OBJECTIVE 


General Power. I have purposely emphasized the word “deter- 
rence’ as it is in the objective of the United States in support of 
which we must develop our forces for the future. Deterrence is a 
difficult job, but I happen to believe it is possible. I further believe 
that you can only deter by operating from a platform of strength— 
unquestionable strength. If we go on the premise of trying to deter 
war, I also submit that you cannot be confident of deterring all wars 
unless you have the capability to win a military victory under all 
circumstances. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Power. If a potential aggressor thinks you cannot strike 
him, he could take this world over piece by piece, because he knows you 
will not initiate military action unless he strikes you. In this connec- 
tion, “deterrence” is meangingless if only measured in terms of 
destroying a number of cities. The true measure of deterrence is 
found in the adequacy of the Military Establishment to engage any 
enemy in general war and assure military victory. This measure of 
deterrence makes it mandatory that weapon systems in our arsenal 
today and those being developed for the future possess the capability 
of instant reaction and the capability of immediate neutralization of 
those strategic targets that represent the capability and will of the 
enemy to wage or continue war. ‘Deterrence’ has little meaning if 
we do not have a counterforce capability measured in terms of destroy- 
ing the enemies’ strike capability. ‘‘Deterrence’’ for the future holds 
a great challenge for all of us and we must meet this challenge with 
forethought and resolute actions. 
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MISSILES NEW THREAT 


A basic factor in developing military forces for the future is recogni- 
tion of the threat. The new threat we face is missiles. The Soviets 
have developed a missile capability. It is only logical to assume that 
once development of the missile has been accomplished, mass produc- 
tion does not create a major problem. 

Another critical and extremely important element in determining 
force requirements and force posture for the future is the availability 
of warning. Missiles pose an extremely difficult problem with respeet 
to achieving adequate warning of attack. Today the SAC force is 
located on “‘soft’”’ bases in a ground alert posture, responsive to the 
warning time we can expect from the Soviet manned bomber threat. 
This is entirely adequate under present conditions with the DEW line, 
mid-Canada line, and border radar nets, but these nets have no cap- 
ability against missiles. The ballistic missile early warning system 
radar net is now being built. Under current plans the first site will 
become operational in September 1960. The second and third sites 
will become operational at dates earlier than ery planned; 
———. The second site will be operational by 

Efforts are now underway to bring in the third site at an even earlier 
date than now scheduled. ‘The MIDAS warning satellite is a research 
and development project and recent proposals have been made to 
accelerate the program by 1 year. The operational date is, however, 
several years away. 


OBJECTIVE OF PLANNING 


As a field commander, I must plan for the ‘worst condition’’—that 
is, missiles in quantity in the hands of the Soviet and the United States 
without an adequate missile warning system. To plan anything less 
could, in my opinion, jeopardize the overall deterrent posture of 
SAC. The basic questions, then, become: First, when will the Soviets 
have sufficient missiles to give them a high confidence factor that they 
could virtually destroy the U.S. deterrent capability with relative 
impunity? Second, what actions can we take to preclude this even- 
tuality? This is the basic problem, and I feel that certain actions must 
be taken now if the United States is to continue as the primary deter- 
rent to Soviet aggression. 


IMPORTANCE OF AIRBORNE ALERT 


Because of considerations which this country will face for the next 
several years, airborne alert is the only answer to reducing Soviet 
confidence that a surprise attack could virtually eliminate the nuclear 
strike capability of the free world. As I see it, there is no suitable 
alternative until we can be guaranteed reliable and effective missile 
warning systems, coupled with a force postured and configured to be 
responsive to whatever warning is available. 

As a result, I have recommended that the necessary actions be 
taken now to provide this command the on-the-shelf capability to 
maintain one-fourth of the heavy force on a continuous airborne alert. 

With regard to the airborne alert program, I have been quoted as 
saying that I recommend we start on an airborne alert immediately. 
This is not so. I do not consider it is necessary to undertake a full 
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scale flying airborne alert program today. What I have asked for 
and recommended is the earliest capability so that it may be initiated 
when it is required. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Due to the leadtimes required to procure the necessary materiel, 
funds must be made available today to commence the necessary 
stockpiling. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

A misconception, held by some, of this program is the belief that 
we would be wasting a lot of money if it never became necessary to 
implement airborne alert. The actual fact is that stockpiling action 
will not represent a loss even if airborne alert is never implemented. 
Obviously the B—52 force is going to be with this command for a long 
time, and the additional parts could, and would, be consumed under 
normal operations. In effect, this would permit reduced procure- 
ments for future years. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator CuHavez. It is just as important, as a matter of fact. You 
speak of the maintenance personnel to a lesser degree. While it is of 
a lesser degree, isn’t it just as important as the plane, itself? 

General Power. I say “lesser degree’”’ to only one point; that it is 
possible to augment the mechanic force, but it is impossible to aug- 
ment the combat flying crew force in a short period of time. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PROBLEM OF OBTAINING MISSILES RAPIDLY 


General Power. Airborne alert of the B-—52 force can, from the 
standpoint of calendar time, carry us through to the next plateau 
when missiles should be entering our inventory in quantity. The 
problem is to get missiles as fast as we can. At this time consider- 
ation is being given to augmenting the number of missiles in the 
ATLAS squadrons. I fully support this proposal since it will pro- 
vide additional missiles in the critical time period. Through the 
combined production of ATLAS and TITAN we can have more mis- 
siles operational in the 1962-63 period than by cancellation of one 
with acceleration of the other. It is for this reason and the signifi- 
cant improvements realized in the MOD II TITAN that I recommend 
continuation of both programs. You have a storable propellant which 
I think could be a very important factor. --——— and an improved 
all-inertial guidance system. This simplified system will result in a 
capability to reduce the number of people per squadron by about 
50 percent. 

Our real hope of obtaining missiles in quantity lies in the MIN- 
UTEMAN. I think here is a great challenge, to have a weapon 
system that is effective from a military point of view, and at the lowest 
cost possible. That is what we have addressed ourselves to and why 
we in SAC like the MINUTEMAN. It is the lowest cost strategic 
missile system available in terms of dollars and manpower. 


NEED FOR BOMBER FLEET 


Even though missiles will assume a major role in the deterrent force 
in the post-1965 period, we are also faced with the problem of main- 
taining a modern bomber fleet. SAC strongly supports a mixed 
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force of unmanned and manned weapon systems for the foreseeable 
future. No one weapon system possesses all the essential char- 
acteristics required for strategic air warfare. Specifically, manned 
systems provide a degree of flexibility i in terms of targeting and tactics, 
which is not available with a missile system. 1 cannot foresee a 
time in the future when man will not be required over enemy terri- 
tory to attack certain type targets. The manned system will always 
represent a visible symbol of U.S. deterrent strength throughout 
the world. Above all, the manned system stands out in that it is 
the one element of the force that can be launched with tactical warn- 
ing under ‘‘positive control,” and recalled if the threat does not 
materialize. —. The “positive control’’ capability of manned 
systems provides SAC with flexibility to utilize its forces without 
creating a general war situation. Placing prime reliance on a single 
weapon system as the ultimate answer will degrade the overall de- 
terrent posture of this command as we move to the future. Such 
actions simplify the overall offensive and defensive planning of any 
potential enemy and allow him to concentrate his activities in one 
area. It is possible that a ballistic missile defense system could 
be developed. Obviously, tomorrow, as today, the answer lies in 
the combination and proper ratio of manned and unmanned weapon 
systems. 





NEED FOR B—70's 


It is for this reason that I strongly support the B-70. The B-70isa 
replacement for the B—52 and when we get to the 1965 period, the B—52 
will be in the same position the B—47 is in today. The proper time 
phasing of the B—70 is dependent upon a strong and virile research 
and development weapon system program. 

To put what I have said into the proper time perspective, we are alive 
today and have the capability to fight today. Yet, you must also have 
the ability to fight each succeeding day. In other words, you cannot 
let a gap develop in your program. So the first priority, if you are 
going to fight today, will be the B~52, the KC-—135, airborne and 
ground alert and warning systems. 


INCREASING MISSILE CAPABILITY 


Looking to the near future and next in priority is the achievement 
as rapidly as possible of a missile capability. The ATLAS and 
TITAN represent the initial step in this direction. These missiles 
should be followed as quickly as possible by the second generation 
missile—MINUTEMAN. It is in this system that SAC is placing a 
lot of faith for the future. In my opinion, there will be a require- 
ment for a sizable MINUTEMAN force in order to achieve an effec- 
tive counterforce capability. Nevertheless, we must continue the 
concept of a mixed force, and the B—70 will provide the best capability 
in manned aircraft for this time period. The B—47, which has been the 
backbone of our deterrent posture, will be phased out of the inventory 
due to obsolescence. It will be replaced to some extent by B—52’s and 
B-58’s but primarily by missiles. With a combination of these 
systems in the proper mix, deterrence can best be assured for the 
immediate future. 
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PERSONNEL NEEDS 


While I have stressed the importance of necessary actions to provide 
proper hardware on a timely basis, of equal importance is the require- 
ment for proper personnel actions. These are necessary to provide a 
qualified, professional, and dedicated corps of officers and airmen. 
The pay bill that has been enacted has had a good effect on our re- 
enlistment rate, a beneficial effect. Following the passage of the 
pay bill, the rate exceeded 60 percent. As a matter of fact, it is at 
the point where we now can stress quality rather than quantity. This 
was a very forward looking program and it has had a very good effect 
on our overall capability. 

But, the field of personnel, I think, is one of the areas where we 
can do more for our defense posture, for our strength, than possibly 
in any other area. There is a tremendous challenge to put our expen- 
sive and highly technical equipment in the hands of the right people— 
trained people, stable professionals, rather than a floating group of 
trainees, who, about the time their training pays off, leave the service. 


METHODS OF ATTRACTING ADEQUATE PERSONNEL 


I think we can attract the type of personnel we want, and hold 
them. The pay bill was an enlightened action toward that end. 
There are other things we could do right now. I would like to see— 

1. The present spot promotion program augmented. This will 
require enactment of legislation modifying the Officer Grade Limita- 
tion Act to provide an increased grade structure for combat crews. 

2. Officer responsibility pay section of the pay bill implemented. 

3. Alert pay authorization for the alert force. I want to give them 
$10 a day for every 24 hours they are on alert. It is a real inconvenient 
way to live and I want them to know we appreciate it. 

4. Accrual pay wherein a rated officer is guaranteed so much of his 
flight pay based on years of service when he is removed, without cause, 
from flying. 

5. More extensive implementation of the Capehart Act to include 
housing for lower grade airmen. 

I think these personnel actions I have suggested would have a 
tremendous effect on our overall fighting capability and mean fewer 
eople, not more. What we want is quality, not necessarily quantity. 
When viewed superficially, these measures could look like additional 
burdens on the taxpayer; in reality they would ultimately represent 
savings. 

In summarizing, I am confident that SAC todav has the capability 
to carry out its assigned mission. This capability is the result of 
actions taken in the past. Our future capability will depend on 
actions that are taken today and in the future. 

I am prepared to try to answer whatever questions you may have. 
Thank you. 

CAPEHART HovusinG 


Senator Cuavez. General Power, on page 16, relative to your No. 5 
item, ‘‘Capehart housing,’’ can you give us a little more information as 
to the situation with respect to housing for the lower grade airmen? 
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General Power. Which page is that? 

Senator CHAVEZ. Page 16. 

General Power. As vou know, this program has been underway 
for some time and has been a treme ndous help. It has recently been 
curtailed to a certain extent in the Strategic Air Command; the 
number of houses we have asked for have not been provided. Now, 
there is a question of competition here with the housing that is 
available in the local area. We do take that into consideration, 
We are just asking for adequate housing that cannot be provided in 
the local area. If we do not get the desired Capehart housing our 
men either must have their families live away from them in other 
cities, or live in really substandard local houses. What we want to 
do is try to fill the gap between what we need and what is available. 
We would like to see the Capehart Act implemented to a greater 
degree. 

AMOUNT OF SHORTAGE IN HOUSING 


Senator CHavez. Have vou any idea of the number of units that 
would be required to meet the situation that you have im mind? 

General Power. I have some data here with me or I could supply 
that for the record. 

Senator Cuavez. I would rather that you tell us now. 

General Power. According to the statistics I have, we are short— 
in SAC—22,013 units. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that worldwide? 

General Power. No, sir, Zone of Interior only. Overseas shortage, 
3,998. 


CLARK AIRBASE HOUSING 


Senator Cuavez. What about Clark Airbase in the Philippines? 

General Power. That is not one of my stations. 

Senator CHavez. It is not? 

General Power. No, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You have some terrible offbase housing there 
for those poor boys and girls. It is a pity. 

General Power. This is not my station; but I have visited Clark, 
and I certainly think that the people in an area like this should have 
proper housing. 

Senator Cuavez. I know about that particular situation. IT was 
really embarrassed to see those poor girls with children living offbase 
when there was so much space available on the base for ‘housing, 
If they were living on the base there would not have been any assaults 
at nighttime such as they have experienced. 


HANDLING CLASSIFIED MATERIAL 


Senator SaLTonsTALL. General Power, I have just a few questions 
if I may, because you and I have discussed these matters several 
times. 

No. 1, General Friedman, have you and Francis Hewitt made any 
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General FriepMAN. Sir, we would follow our normal procedure 
with Mr. Hewitt as pertains to classified information. In accordance 
with normal procedure we have made available what we would call a 
clean copy. That is, we have deleted the classified material. This 
will be available to your committee and for that matter as a release 
to the press, if that is the desire of the committee. 

Senator Sarronstati. My only feeling was, it seemed to me a 
these copies you have given us should be collected and taken aw ay, 
there will be no chance of one of them getting loose. 

Senator Cuavez. The classified stateme nt will not be released. 
The copies will be maintained in our security file. 

Senator Symineton. This is not classified top secret. Is there any 
peculiar particular handling of this document that the Senator w ants, 
different from the documents of the committee? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes, in this way. General Power, for 


instance, said on page 3, beginning ———— HOUND DOG missiles 
will be integrated into operational units —. Now, there are a 


number of items all through the statement of that character. I just 
wanted to play the game safe, that is all. 

Senator Cuavez. It will be safe. We will put it under lock and 
key. 


METHODS OF PAY 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Now, General Power, on page 16 you take up 
the different methods of pay. Has any bill been filed before the 
Armed Services Committee on that subject? That is not a matter of 
appropriations. That would require authorization. 

General FriepMAN. That is correct, Senator Saltonstall, if I may 
respond, since General Power has not been in the headquarters 
recently. Of course, as you know, we do have legislation for the 
officer responsibility pay. However, this has not been authorized 
by the Office of the Secretary of Defense as an allowable item for 
inclusion in the budget. The spot promotion program, the augmen- 
tation which General Power requests, has not been formulated as 
yet into legislation. Nor has the alert pay authorization for the alert 
force been carried to proposed legislation. 

The accrual pay, wherein a rated officer is guaranteed flight pay 
or a portion of his flight pay based on years ‘of flying service, has 
been submitted to the Office of the Secretary of De fense, and I 
believe is in coordination with the Army and Navy. I do not know 
exactly what the status of that is but the Air Force Goa like to 
sponsor such legislation. 


QUESTION OF AUTHORIZATION 


Senator SALTONSTALL. All I wanted to bring out was that this is 
not a question really of appropriation. It is a question of authoriza- 
tion. Do you agree with me on that? 

General FRIEDMAN. 1 certainly do, sir, to be followed by appro- 
priation if the authorization is e nacte “dl. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is correct, so that if it goes thre ugh 
the proper procedure in the Pentagon, then we will get a “bill in which 
we could consider the suggestion of General Power. 

General Friepman. You would sir. 
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APPROVAL OF AIRBORNE ALERT 


Senator SaLtronsTaLL. Now, General Power, have the Secretary of 
the Air Force, Mr. Sharp, and the Chief of Staff, General White, 
approved the airborne alert as you have recommended? 

General Power. The Chief of Staff of the Air Force has approved 
the airborne alert principle and has recommended the same size force 
that I recommended, that is, one-fourth of the heavy force. He made 
this recommendation to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I have made the 
recommendation to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and have 
been formally advised by him—I should say by the JCS, since that 
body is a corporate body—that they agree with me that there is a 
requirement for airborne alert; they agree in opinion that this capa- 
bility should be established. However, they stated that in considering 
all forces available, they did not think it was necessary at the time 
to provide the size capability that I had recommended. They 
notified me that they were approving the capability. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ADDITIONAL COSTS 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Now, as I understand it from your previous 
testimony, it is your understanding that that would cost $600 million 
more in this year, and a billion dollars more in the years to come if 
your program were put into effect; is that correct? 

General Power. Of course these figures I must get from the supply 
agency of the Air Force. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is the way you testified before. 

General Powskr. It is $571 million more for this year, and you can 
figure a rough cost of about $800 million each year thereafter that 
you are operating since you also have to buy the spare parts for each 
succeeding year. You are only buying spare parts under this program 
for 1 year in advance. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. There is $85 million in this budget for that. 

General Power. That is correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. When I asked the question before, General 
Friedman nodded his head, and I think I am correct. Under section 
612(b) the President in his discretion can put this program into effect 
by an order, and then come to Congress for the money later, if the 
money has not been appropriated. 

General Power. I am not a fiscal expert, but I have been advised 
that this is so. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes, and 612(b) is in the 1960 budget, and 
it is in the proposed 1961 budget. 

General Power. Yes, sir. 


QUESTION OF PRESIDENTIAL DISCRETION 


Senator SatronsTaLu. My reaction is this. You speak to the 
B-70, and you speak to an acceleration of missiles. Now, as you well 
know, we have requests from the Navy, requests from the Army, and 
requests from the Air Force for more funds than are in this budget in 
various ways. Now, if the President has discretion to order an air- 
borne alert, he can do it whether the money is in or not. If we put | 
in the item you request of airborne alert, then we have the problem of 
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deciding how much more to put in for some of these other things and 
these other services, and also for the Air Force. Is it not better to 
leave that in the President’s discretion and leave this section in the 
budget in case an airborne alert becomes essential? Aren’t you then 
better off if we consider these other matters, rather than to consider 
this matter of funds for an airborne alert? 

Senator CHavez. Let me read 612(b) to the General who may be 
able to interpret it for us: 

Upon determination by the President that such action is necessary, the Secre- 


tary of Defense is authorized to provide for the cost of an airborne alert as an 
excepted expense in accordance with the provisions of R.S. 3732 (414. SC. 11). 


LEADTIME NECESSARY TO CREATE ALERT 


General Power. There is an interesting element here which must 
be taken into consideration; that is the time element, the leadtime 
required. Now, what you must do is take actions now—not neces- 
sarily to implement an airborne alert, but to create the capability—so 
that, should you desire to have an airborne alert, you will have the 
capability to implement it. It is basically a matter of buying spare 
parts which have a certain leadtime. You cannot implement an air- 
borne alert today on a sustained basis ——-— is the earliest that you 
can implement the one-eighth. I am told by the supply people who 
have to buy the spare parts that it will be close to — before you 
can have sufficient spares to sustain one quarter of the B-52 force on 
airborne alert. So whereas your section 612 gives the President au- 
thority to spend the money at the time if the situation should arise—— 

Senator SatronstTauu. At the time his discretion determines that it 
is necessary. 

Senator Symineton. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator SatronstTaLu. May he finish his answer on that? 

General Power. If you delay today taking the action to buy the 
spare parts, then your ability to initiate one will slip a day for each 
day that you postpone it, day by day. 

Senator SaLTonsTALL. I have one more question on that subject, 
and then I was going to another subject. If the Senator wants me 
to yield now, I will be glad to. 





IMMEDIATE AUTHORITY FOR AIRBORNE ALERT 


Senator Syminetron. I appreciate the Senator’s courtesy. I just 
wanted to say that inasmuch as the Senator brings this up consist- 
eatly, I don’t see what the point is. The head of SAC and the Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force believe that we need an air alert capability 
and we need it right away. Certainly if the President said that we 
needed one, the Congress would give him the money immediately. 
That is clear. The Joint Chiefs of Staff as a combined group dis- 
agree with that. They do not feel it is necessary. That is supported 
by the Secretary of Defense and the President. If that is true, I 
don’t see why we constantly get into this question of what the Presi- 
dent could do. The disagreement is clearly in the administration. 
It is also clear the Congress will give the President anything that he 
thinks he needs in the way of air alert. I believe the basic problem 
is whether we could get the air alert, if the President changes his mind 
later on, in time for the security of the country. 

51184—60—pt. 2——26 
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Senator CHavez. May I add right there? I think the part of the 
alert for the moment is General Power’s business pure and simple. 

Senator Symineton. The chairman states it better than I did. 
I don’t see why the point of authority is constantly brought up. 

Senator Cuavez. That is one great thing about us Americans. 
There is a lot of disagreement. 


DIVERGENCE OF OPINION ON AIRBORNE ALERT 


Senator Syminaton. What I am saying is everybody knows that if 
the President comes to the Congress and | says, “I need the air alert,’ 
he will get the air alert. E verybody knows the reason we are not 
getting the air alert is because the President agrees with the Secre- 
tary of Defense that we don’t need the air alert. Everybody now 
also knows that the head of SAC and the Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force believe we do need the air alert. So I must say I don’t see what 
this point is all about. 

Thank you, Senator, for your courtesy. 


QUESTION BEFORE CONGRESS 


Senator SALToNsTALL. Would the Senator listen to the question I 
put to General Power? As I see the question, General Power, the Air 
Force, the Army, and the Navy have all asked for additional things. 
Now Congress obviously can’t give them all the things. It has to 
determine what. 

Senator DworsHak. Will the Senator yield at that point? I just 
want to help you out a bit to make your point. The three services 
come here and tell us what we have to have for national survival, we 
can give it to them and bankrupt the Nation and destroy it. The 
Russians can come over here without missiles, then. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. General, my question is this: We have the 
problem of the B-70. We have the problem of the airborne alert. 
We have the problem of additional missiles. As Senator Dworshak 
says, we have other problems in other services. Now, my thought, 
which differs somewhat from Senator Symington, is simply this. 
Congress can authorize the money and fund the money, but it cannot 
require the spending. If we put $600 million in for airborne alert, 
which may not necessarily be spent, we have the problem of deciding 
whether that is more necessary, or the B-—70, or the aircraft carrier, 
or something of that character. 

Senator DworsHak. Or more more POLARIS missiles. 

Senator SaLronsTaLL. Or more missiles. Or we can eliminate 
down to the B—70, and the aircraft carrier, just to use two examples, 
because the airborne alert can come in at the President’s discretion 
whenever he so desires. It can come in today or tomorrow, regardless 
of what Congress says. That is my point, and that is what I was 
trying to say in putting it in the form of a question to you to answer. 
Do I make my point at all clear? 

General Power. I think I understand what the Senator is driving 
at. I would like to make my position clear. Iam pretty far down the 
chain of command; I operate one field command of the overall De- 
fense Establishment. 1 understand that there are people above me 
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who must make decisions and take into consideration things other 
than those I must consider. However, when called upon, as I have 
been today, I feel it is my responsibility within my narrow sphere, to 
tell you exactly what I think the requirements are. It is somebody’s 
responsibility above me to take all of these things into consideration 
and come up with the proper answer. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You have made that comment before in the 
other committee. You have made it here today. I have regard for 
your opinion. What I am trying to bring out is that we can fund 
money for certain purposes, but we cannot require it to be spent. We 
have run up against that before. 

General Power. I understand. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Is it not better for us to fund money for 
things we believe can be carried forward or which may not be carried 
forward unless we fund the money, than for an airborne alert which 
is covered by language in the proposed budget and which can be 
ordered regardless of what we do? 

Senator Cuavez. Are you thinking of priorities? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I am thinking of priorities and this is the 
top priority that is in the discretion of the President. It can be done 
at any time, regardless of the action of the Congress. That is my 
point. : 

Then we can go forward and consider the funding of other things 
that cannot be done unless we appropriate the money for them. 

Senator Youna. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

Senator Youna. After all, we are down the line in the chain of 
command, too, considerably. A year ago we appropriated money to 
build a nuclear carrier, but it was never built. We have about the 
same problem that you have. We have to abide by what the Com- 
mander in Chief thinks to a considerable extent. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I have one more question because I don’t 
want to monopolize the time. 


QUALITY OF MAINTENANCE PERSONNEL 


General Power, I thought you made a very good statement on page 
13 when you said that obviously tomorrow, as today, the answer lies 
in the combination of a proper ratio of manned and unmanned weap- 
ons systems. J think that is a very proper statement and is essen- 
tially a very fundamental one. 

Now let me ask you this. General LeMay testified several years 
ago that his maintenance people were not sufficiently trained. You 
mentioned the same thing today. Now, when you mentioned the 
improvement in quality, does that mean improved quality of your 
maintenance men, also? 

General Power. Yes. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Are the reenlistments there good? 

General Power. They are very much higher than they were pre- 
viously. They were extremely low 3 or 4 years ago, dangerously low, 
but we have had a satisfactory rise in this area. We still have prob- 
lems concerning the very high skilled men, such as radar technicians. 
1 am speaking of an airman on which much money has been spent in 
schooling him; he has lots of promise, but his promotion possibilities 
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are blocked, at least at this particular point in his career. The young 
man tries to decide if he should continue in the Air Force; he has a 
skill that has been paid for at pretty high prices and a lot of people in 
industry would like to have him, particularly since he is one of our 
best young men. Often he makes the decision to leave the service 
because I can’t promise him a promotion to airman, first class, a big 
step in his career. 


ACCIDENTS DUE TO FAULTY MAINTENANCE 


Senator SatronstTaLL. Have there been any accidents that you 
know of in, say, the last 2 years, or since you have been in command, 
that have been due to faulty maintenance or that could be traced 
directly back to the error of checking a plane? 

General Power. Very, very few. 

Senator SaLToNsTaLL. So that that situation has improved. Gen- 
eral LeMay gave us some very bad examples of that. 

General Power. Our basic accidents are caused by the human error 
of the operator. A small percentage are caused by materiel failure 
and, to a certain extent, materiel failure could be charged to faulty 
maintenance. But this is a very difficult path to try to follow to 
place the precise blame. I think there are remarkably few accidents 
attributable to maintenance, considering the complexity of our 
equipment. 

Senator SatronstaLu. I am glad to hear that. Thank you. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator CuHAvez. The chairman of this subcommittee fully agrees 
with that statement. In my opinion, the greatest deterrent is the 
fact that you have the capability to strike him, if necessary. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Cuavez. Like the Lebanon affair? 

General Power. Well, to a lesser extent Lebanon. 


PRIORITY ITEMS 


Senator Cuavez. What do you recommend for 1961 for your priority 
items B-52, KC-135, airborne and ground alert warning system in 
excess of the budget? Have you any views as to priorities? 

General Power. The KC-135/B-52 combination with the HOUND 
DOG, as I described in this time calendar, is the most pressing problem 
because this combination takes care of today, and the immediate 
future. What I would like to see is the delivery of these aircraft 
compressed. In other words, if their delivery is stretched out too far, 
you start coming into another time period when possibly better systems 
will be competing. 

Senator CuHavez. You want to have acceleration of the delivery 
time? 

General Power. I would like to have them delivered at the fastest 
practical rate, because we want them during the present time period. 

Senator SatronsTaALu. That is the KC-135? 

General Power. And the B-52’s, which are now in production. 

Senator Cuavez. What about the B—70? 

General Power. The B-70 is related to a time period of the mid- 
1960’s You have to take certain actions today in order to be able 
to have a B—70 capability in 1965. So it is a different priority, but 
a very high one; it is a different priority on the time calendar. 
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SAC DISPERSAL PROGRAM 


Senator CHavez. What about your dispersal program for SAC? 
Is it going along satisfactorily in your judgment? 

General Power. It is going along satisfactorily, in my opinion. 

Senator CHAvrez. Senator Young? 


MANNED BOMBERS 


Senator Youne. Yes, I just have a question or two. 

General Power, you seem to feel that it would be a good many years 
before we could do away with manned bombers, is that correct? 

General Power. I don’t think you will ever do away with them. 
I can’t see the day when there will be no requirement to have a man 
over enemy territory. I think the numbers of aircraft will be re- 
duced, but I don’t think you can burn your bridges behind you and 
cut off this type of fighting machine for there is another thought you 
have to address yourself to: Someone might come up with a defense 
against missiles since they move in a pretty fixed trajectory. If they 
did, and you had burned all your bridges behind you, you would have 
no capability with a manned aircraft and might find yourself in an 
embarrassing position. I think it is desirable to go down both paths— 
missiles and aircraft—but have the ratio, or mix, in the proper pro- 
portion. The numbers of manned aircraft, I think, will go dramati- 
cally down, the number of missiles will go dramatically up, but you 
will not phase aircraft out completely. 


ADVANTAGES OF B—-70’S OVER B—82’s 


Senator Youna. Would you care to state what advantage the 
B-70 would have over the B—52 other than speed? 

General Power. It represents a dramatic speed increase; it is a 
mach 3 airplane. It will have a dramatic altitude capability. It is 
designed to get off the ground in a matter of minutes, right from the 
word “go.”’ Now, this airplane will have to live in an environment 
that is a lot tougher than todays. The basic principle that always 
governs new weapon systems is to enable them to survive in the 
time period in which they will operate. I think the superior per- 
formance of that airplane will give great capability over B—52. 

Senator Younec. How about B-58? 

General Power. The B—58 of course is a replacement for the 
B-47, which is a medium range bomber. The B-—58 is limited in 
range while the B-70 is not. But otherwise, the B-58 has vastly 
improved performance over the B-47. 

Senator DworsHak. What is its speed? 

General Power. Its speed is mach 2 right now. 

Senator Youne. What is the speed of the B—70? 

General Power. Mach 3. That is better than 2,000 miles an 
ea for the B—70, and roughly around 1,500 miles an hour for the 

-58. 

Senator Youna. That is not far behind the missiles. 

General Power. The B-70 is getting up there. It is a question 
of whether you want to call it a manned missile or not. 

Senator Youna. That is all. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Dworshak. 
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AIRBORNE ALERT VERSUS MISSILES 


Senator DworsHak. I have one question. In one place you indi- 
cated, General, in your very thorough statement that it probably 
would be ———— before we had full capability of the airborne alert, 
Is that right? You said ———. 

General Powrr. This is for the one-quarter capability; this is 
what the supply people tell me. Now they are trying to determine 
if they could speed that up, but ———— is the last date I have been 
given by them. 

Senator DworsHak. Don’t you believe we will make some progress 
before that time in the development of missiles so that there will be 
less requirement for an airborne alert if we have the missiles developed 
within that time? 

General Power. They will be developed, sir, but you will not have 
them in quantity during this time period; you could not have them 
operational in quantity. 

Senator DworsHak. The ATLAS, TITAN, MINUTEMAN will be 
coming along shortly after that. POLARIS is here. I am wonder- 
ing, if we could push the button today and get an airborne alert, 
perhaps that might be defensible, but if we have to wait — we 
are assuming, it seems to me, that we are not going to make real 
progress with missiles. Do we need both of those? If we had a fully 
developed missile system, would we still need the airborne alert? 


PRESENT MISSILE SITUATION 


General Power. I will try to answer that on a time calendar basis, 
because I think you have to look at today and start projecting out 
toward 1965. Today we just have a few missiles on the alert. The 
quantities are very small. By no stretch of the imagination can they 
take over the deterrent role. The entire deterrent role is now handled 
by the manned bomber, SAC; missiles are only being introduced. 
There will come a time when they will take over the major share of 


the deterrent posture, I say somewhere around———-. However, you 
will start in the latter part of -—-—— to get a significant buildup in 


missiles. The MINUTEMAN is the first one that really makes this 
buildup possible. So the problem is to get to that plateau of missile 
plenty so that you discourage anybody from getting any ideas that 
they can destroy us. You must make sure you get to that plateau 
and you will basically be doing it with an inventory you have already 
bought and paid for, the manned bomber. We just want to make 
sure that that inventory survives. The airborne alert is contemplated 
only in lieu of warning against missiles. 

Now, any time you get such warning, of course you don’t implement 
the airborne alert. You use the ground alert. 

Senator DworsHak. | am in accord with your thinking and con- 
tention that we must leave nothing undone to maintain a striking 
force as a deterrent factor or for retaliation that will minimize the 
possibility of war. I completely agree with you on that. 


SAC CAPABILITY MAJOR ASSET 


Now, I have one other question. On page 2, you are talking 
about ‘“Today SAC’s assets represent in total DOD resources approx!- | 
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mately 10 percent of the aircraft, 7 percent of the personnel and 9 per- 
cent of real estate and property value. The SAC resources provide 
capability for delivering over 90 percent of the nuclear striking power 
of the free world as measured in TNT equivalent.” 

Now, that is an amazing statement. I have always felt, since I 
have had the pleasure of listening to General LeMay on many appear- 
ances before this committee in years past, and I have, as a result 
of hearing his testimony, contended that SAC was our main line of 
defense or offense, also, what I would like to know is this: Don’t 
we have a Navy or an Army or don’t we have NATO? Don’t we 
have anybody but SAC? How do you integrate NATO into this 
concept of— 

General Power. These are startling facts, but they happen to be 
true facts. 

SAC’S PERCENTAGE OF BUDGET 


Senator DworsHak. We are spending billions of dollars to help 
our allies in NATO and we are spending $41 billion on our budget. 
What is SAC’s total budget? 

General Power. Approximately 20 pere ent of the defense dollar. 

Senator DworsHak. About $8 billion? 

General Power. About $8 billion. 

Senator DworsHak. So we are spending $8 billion to get 90 per- 
cent of our destructive capability. Is that not true? 

General Power. That is what the facts say. 

Senator DworsHak. That is what you think? 

General Power. That is what I think, yes. 

Senator DworsHak. | presume you are telling us the truth. Then 
I am wondering why we are throwing away so many billions in efforts 
to build up national prepare ‘dness when we are getting so few results. 

General Powmr. I think this is a great chalet nge—to get more for 
your money. 


CONFUSION OF CLAIMS 


Senator DworsHak. Well, we are sitting over here, I am not a 
military expert, the more I listen to the testimony every year for 
weeks and weeks before this committee, the more confused I become 
on what ought to be done. If anyone is devoted and loyal in trying 
to discharge his duties it is extremely difficult because the Air Force 
comes in, the Navy comes in, tells us about POLARIS, that will solve 
all our problems, more aircraft carriers. Then we listen to all you 
people down there and reference was made to whether there was any 
coordination at the top. Well, I appreciate listening to the testimony 
of you officers, I recognize that we have a Secre tary of Defense, we 
have the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and we have a Commander in C hief. 
Now it seems to me that somebody ought to help correlate all of this 
testimony and instead of spending $8 billion to get 90 percent of our 
capability, continue to spend money, and it has been suggested by 

so-called experts that we spend $5 billion more a year on “defense or 
even $10 billion. I think General Taylor recommended—what did 
General Taylor recommend, an additional $5 billion a year? 

Senator SaALTronsTALL. I think he went up as high as $10 billion. 

Senator DworsHak. He is supposed to know. something about 
military technique. 
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Senator Symineton. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator DworsHak. I am through. 

Senator Syminecton. The statement is not right. 

Senator DworsHak. What is? 

Senator Syminetron. General Taylor recommended $3 billion a 
year for 5 years. 

Senator Dworsnak. I am glad to have the record corrected. I did 
not recall exactly what he said. I did not hear him testify. I read 
it in the paper but I don’t always believe what I read in the papers. 


CAPABILITY OF NATO 


General, would you care to say anything about the capabilities of 
NATO: I did not give you a chance to answer. 

General Power. NATO is not under my command. We coordinate 
and work with them. I maintain a headquarters over there. 

Senator DworsHak. We had General Norstad here a few weeks ago, 

General Power. Their effectiveness has been steadily increasing, 
I recognize he has a great number of problems there. 

Senator CHavez. With due respect to NATO, I have more faith in 
the Strategic Air Command than I have in all of NATO. 

Senator DworsuHak. I have had for the past 5 years, at least. But 
they still ask us for these billions for NATO. 

Senator Cuavez. Let us give SAC all they need, but not a penny 
more than they need, and let us cut elsewhere, if necessary. 

You are next, Senator Symington. 


CLASSIFICATION OF TESTIMONY 


Senator Symineton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, who classified this paper? 

General Power. The prepared statement I made? 

Senator SyMINGTON. Yes. 

General Power. Well, basically, I guess we classified it. Then it 
was sent to the Pentagon for security review. As you will note, every 
page of this statement is stamped secret, but there is an unclassified 
copy which you have been given and which has the bulk of this state- 
ment in it. There are just a few things deleted. 

Senator Symineton. To the best of my knowledge, and just looking 
Seones quickly, all the parts that have been classified are in capital 
etters. 

General Power. That is essentially correct. 

Senator Symineton. So that if you eliminate the capital letters, 
you eliminate the classification, is that correct? 

General Power. That is essentially correct. It was checked by the 
DOD for security. We put our original interpretation on it, then it 
was cleared through the Defense Department. 

Senator SymMineton. You say— 





Beginning 
units. 


One of the Senators mentioned that was a very secret idea. Why is 
that any more secret, for example, than when a POLARIS submarine 
will be ready, or when an ATLAS will be ready? 


HOUND DOG missiles will be integrated into operational | 
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General Power. We have tried in SAC to operate on the principle 
that the exact status of our operational units is classified information. 
I think the date when the HOUND DOG becomes operational and 
goes into a SAC unit, is significant. After you pass that date, and this 
missile can be seen because you cannot hide it any further, then 
of course this information is released. But we believe in giving as 
little information as we can to the Soviets. 

Senator Symineton. I was wondering why we singled out this. We 
tell them when we are going to have the ATLAS, when we are going 
to have the POLARIS. It is made in speeches at the highest level. 
I would possibly rather have a B-52 with a good long-range air-to- 
ground missile than any other concept of missile, the way the world is. 
It gives us “‘positive control,” not just the missive concept of massive 
missile retaliation. 

Senator Pastore. Will you yield on this point? 

Senator Symineron. I will be glad to yield. 


VALUE OF KNOWLEDGE OF MISSILE POSTURE 


Senator Pastore. It is recognized that the only substantial deter- 
rence we have today is the manned bombers, the Strategic Air Force 
with which I agree, which I think has to be developed to an optimum 
until such time as the missile gap is closed, and I think it exists. That 
is the only chance we have for complete deterrence. If it is true that 
beginning ———— we are going to have this HOUND DOG missile 
operational, then why is it not a better element of deterrence to make 
the enemy know that you have it? Why is there any strategy in keep- 
ing that secret? If the whole posture of your Strategic Air Force is 
deterrence, the stronger they know we are in that category; why isn’t 
it better for us? 

General Powrr. You see, actual numbers represent sensitive infor- 
mation. I could turn the question around. There has been a good 
bit released on the HOUND DOG missile, and certainly the impres- 
sion should be prevalent in the Soviet Union that we have the 
HOUND DOG. But they don’t know how many we have. 

Senator Pastore. You mean they are afraid we don’t have enough 
of them? 

General Power. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Pastore. I get it now. 


DIFFICULTY OF GENUINE CLASSIFICATION 


Senator Symineton. I think the remarks of the Senator from Rhode 
Island are very pertinent to what was in my mind, and I agree with 
him. On that page, you say we will add another — dispersal 
bases for the B-52 force in the next year. Isn’t that generally 
known? You start operations in a community, you make exchanges. 
I know the bases in my State. Everybody around there knows what 
is going on. Why is that a classified document? We talk about the 
POLARIS being an invulnerable weapon. That is a lot of nonsense. 
Nothing is invulnerable. I am for the POLARIS. I voted for it, 
and I will continue to vote for it, but we have got down almost to 
the precise day in the opinion of people when we will have one, when 
we will have two, when we will have six. That is fine. I completely 
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agree with the Senator from Rhode Island. But why are we hiding 
all the things about SAC? I don’t understand why the fact that we 
are going to have some more bases in 1960 should be classified. Clear 
me up on that, will you? 

General Powsr. I am inclined to agree with you on that, but the 
principles and procedures of classification are not my responsibility, 
There are many echelons above me, and there are many SOP’s and 
procedures that have been established over a long period of time. 
The activation of a new unit is classified initially and should remain 
classified until it becomes operational. But sometimes this informa- 
tion is released in Washington. 


MEANING OF OPERATIONAL LIMIT 


Senator SYMINGTON. On the same page you talk about the first 
operational unit. It seems like a breath of fresh air that this is not 
classified. What do you mean by an operational unit? How many 
planes will be involved? 

General Power. Basically, what is inferred here is that the B—58’s 
have been flying, but they have been flying with a combined ARDC- 
SAC unit, a test unit. Now we have taken one of our B-47 opera- 
tional wings, the 43d Wing which has been stationed in Tuscon, Ariz., 
and have moved it to Carswell Air Force Base at Fort Worth where we 
have activated it with B-58’s 

Senator Symineton. How many B-—58’s do you have in that wing 
or squadron now? 

General Power. Actually we have zero. 

Senator SyMiInaton. When do you expect to have one? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CLARIFICATION OF STATEMENT 


Senator Syminctron. Do you not think it would be more clear, 
inasmuch as you are releasing this statement, if you said we have 
activated the first operational B-58 unit but as vet we have no 
airplanes in that operational unit? 

General Power. Again you get back to the point we were discussing 
with Senator Pastore and that is I do not think we should go out of 
our way to play up our faults. 

Senator SyMinGcTon. This is a misleading statement, as I see it. 
I wonder why we declassify something not correct, and classify much 
that is correct. If somebody comes out later and says there are not 
any B-58’s operational and they read this statement, you have a 
problem. Defense officials said the THOR was operational in England 
last year. Months later it turned out that was totally incorrect. 
So we had that problem then. 

General Power. We are speaking of an operational unit versus a 
test unit. We did not say the B—58 unit is operational. I think the 
statement is correct as it stands, but I can see where it is open to 
misinterpretation. 

Senator Pastore. I quite agree with the logic that has been de- 
veloped here that you do not go around telling people how weak you 
are. I think, myself, we have to be truthful in order to convince ‘the 
American public ‘of their responsibility because that could be catastro- 
phic. On the other hand, it must not be deceptive. If it is clear 
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enough without deception I don’t think myself it has to be too explicit 
to prove how weak it is. 


SITUATION RESPECTING B-58’S 


Senator SyMInaTon. I am interested, because the reason we do not 
have the B-58’s, as Mr. Sprague stated, is because of the way we 
handle the military budget. If we do not have any operational 
B-58’s, which we have been hearing about for so many years, I do not 
like to see a statement which implies there may be quite a few 
operational. 

General Power. The B—58 was delivered to SAC ————. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator SyMinGcTton. How many were turned over to you? 

General Powrr. The first one I believe was delivered in October. 

Senator Symineton. October 1959? 

General Power. I will get the exact figure. 

(The following information was subsequently submitted :) 

The exact date is December 1959 and the delivery was to a combined 
ARDC/SAC Test Force. 

Senator SyMincton. How many were turned over since then? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator SYMINGTON. My suggestion is in the future, not to talk about 
an operational unit if you do not have any airplanes in the unit. 
There will be people who read this statement who will believe that you 
have B-58’s operational. 

General Power. I would like to make sure that the people don’t 
have the wrong picture of these airplanes —-———. Testing is about 
completed. I fully expect to take the test responsibility over on 
July 1, and the unit that will be flying the airplanes is activated now, 
namely, the 43d Bombardment Wing ———— 

(Discussion off the record.) 

———-. Sothis airplane is not way out in the future. But when an 
airplane is delivered there is a big difference between having it merely 
delivered and having it in the war plan. 

Senator SyMiInGcTton. How many do you expect to have in the fall? 

General McKeen. By October we should have a total of ———— sir. 

Senator Syminaton. What part of a wing is that? 

General Power. Thirty-six in a wing. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Would the Senator yield for a clarification? 

Senator SyMINGTON. I yield. 


HOUND DOG SECRET DATA 


Senator SALTONSTALL. General Power and General Friedman, I 
would like to call to your attention with respect to the statement on 
page 3 that Senator Symington has been talking about, “Beginning 
——— the HOUND DOG missiles will be integrated in operational 
units” is secret. On January 14 in an open session Secretary Gates 
testified before the House: 

The HOUND DOG program is coming in this fiscal year. It is just about 


fully financed I think this year to the extent of $70 million. At the end of fiscal 
year 1960 we will have two squadrons and they go on up from there through 1962. 
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So that that statement is not strictly secret. 

Senator SymineTon. I thank my friend from Massachusetts. His 
point is most constructive. The people have the right to know this 
information, especially if it has been released before by the Secretary 
of Defense. I yield to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Pastore. That brings me to the next question. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Pastore. Would you go that far or how would you justify 
what I have just said? 

General Powrr. Not necessarily, I will be glad to change this 
statement. 

OPERATIONAL VERSUS TEST UNITS 


Senator Pastore. I am not trying to be picayunish about the 
point that Mr. Symington has brought out; you are saying here 
that we have activated this first operational unit. Then you have 
raised the question : 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Am I right or wrong? 

General Powrr. You are both right and wrong. It is very difficult 
to put anything in writing that somebody cannot tear apart. What 
I was trying to bring out in this statement was that this airplane 
so far has been flown by an R. & D. test unit. But a new milestone 
was reached recently when we took an operational combat unit and 
activated it with the B-58. So this is an operational unit as against 
a test unit. It is a different group of men, it is a different organiza- 
tion. This action signifies that you have now reached a certain 
plateau. That is all we intended to say. It was never intended to 
say that this unit has become operational. I would like to set your 
mind at rest on this airplane. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Pastore. I am happy to hear you say that. 

Senator SyminetTon. Just one more point about the B—58. It is 
a replacement for the B—47 primarily, is it not? 

General Power. That is right. 

Senator Symrnaton. We flew the first B-47 for the President over 
11 years ago, right out here at Andrews Field. So it is an airplane 
which the Chief of Staff of the Air Force over 2 years ago charac- 
terized, in an open hearing, as obsolescent. I thought your statement 
might be misleading in your declassified copy. 





REASON FOR CLASSIFYING DATA QUESTIONED 


You say— 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Presumably you would not write that in your statement unless it 
was your opinion. It does not refer to any facts, or to any particular 
tactic. It is simply your opinion as to what the strength of the 
United States should be. Why is that classified? 

General Power. Again, as I said, the final security determination 
was made by the people in the Pentagon. I think any questions as 
to the reason for some of these security classifications ole probably 
be better addressed to them than to me. 
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Senator SymineTon. I just wondered why your belief in ‘will and 
determination,” the way the world is today, should be kept secret 
from the American people; why the fact the commander of SAC 
feels it is important to have will and determination is classified. It 
does not involve any change in the DEW line, or improvement in the 
MINUTEMAN. It is simply your opinion. 

General Power. I could give you my opinion as to why this 
particular reference was classified. 

Senator SymincTon. I will be glad to have it. 

General Power. I think they thought, and I am inclined to agree 
with them, that this statement could be misinterpreted—just like 
the one about the B—58 was misinterpreted—that I was recommend- 
ing ————. I think they were trying to prevent the possibility of 
such a misinterpretation on the part of the public. 

Senator Syminaton. Was that the reason you made the statement? 

General Power. ————. Absolutely not. That is not inherent 
in that statement. 

Senator SyMiInGToN. So it is a question of the way the thought is 
expressed, not the thought itself. ve 

General Power. The thought is expressed correctly, but it is a 
difficult subject to just put down in a few sentences, and it can be 
misinterpreted. I suppose the people in the Pentagon thought that, 
in view of the fact I am limited in the amount of space I could devote 
to this subject, it could possibly cause more mischief if it were put 
out to the public. 

Senator SymincTon. It seems that overstatements of our strength 
as against our weakness are not classified. When it comes to a 
positive statement with respect to what we need for strength that is 
classified. 

Going on to page 7, you say: 

Considering the Russian missile threat and the fact that the United States 


will not have a reliable and effective missile warning system for some time, air- 
borne alert is the only answer. 


FAILURE TO RECOGNIZE MISSILE’S IMPORTANCE 


One of the reasons we won’t have a reliable and effective missile 
warning system is that we have not recognized its importance. I 
won’t try to put a thermometer on the degree we have or have not 
recognized its importance. But why should that statement be classi- 
fied? Everybody knows it. Everybody in the trade knows it, which 
means thousands of people there alone. Therefore, it is obviously 
well known in the Kremlin. 

If we were more frank about some of our problems maybe the 
American people would be more interested in solving them more 
quickly. So I ask again, why classify that? 

General Power. I think this question should be really asked of the 
classification people in the Pentagon. 

Senator Cuavez. As I see it, this is the situation: General Power 
has command of SAC. He does not have the responsibility for making 
decisions as to what information should be classified. Someone in the 
Pentagon who does have that authority has concluded that some of 
General Power’s statements should be classified. I do not feel the 
general should be blamed for this. 
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General Power. I agree with you thoroughly, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symineton. I am not blaming anybody. T am not asking 
him directly because he is in the chain of command, but this is his 
prepared statement. 


SOURCE OF DECISION TO CLASSIFY 


I think it is fair to ask the witness if he, himself, classified it. 1 am 
specifically not asking him whether he thinks it should or should not 
be classified. 

General Power. I as an individual did not classify any part of this 
statement. The people within my command suggested classifications, 
But this statement was reviewed for security by the Defense Depart- 
ment. I am required to submit it, and I went through the normal 
channels. I submitted it to the Air Force, to General Friedman and 
to General Donnelly’s office, and asked them to get the material classi- 
fied or unclassified, whatever the powers that be want it to be. 

Senator SyminaTon. My father was a lawyer and judge, one of 
those old-fashioned people who thought in a democracy the people had 
the right to know what was going on. 


ACTUAL SITUATION ON AIRBORNE ALERT 


On page 7, you say: 

As a result I have recommended as commander of SAC that the necessary 
actions be taken now to provide this command the on-the-shelf capability to 
maintain the one-quarter of the heavy force on a continuous airborne alert. 

What is wrong with telling the American people that the com- 
mander of SAC does not think we have enough air alert? Why is 
that classified? 

General Power. We have the general rule that the exact status, 
strength, size, quality and disposition of our alert forces are classified, 

Senator Symincton. But the idea has been given in open hearing 
by the administration that the plans for an air alert are adequate: 
and the implication therefore has been that you are getting adequacy 
for an air alert. First, however, in this statement you say you can 
not obtain the alert until ——— which most certainly up to now 
has never been brought up by anybody in these hearings. The idea 
has been that we will whistle, and then in a few days we will have 
the needed air alert. Your statement today is directly contradictory 
to that. It should be checked against other statements made, other 
statements and implications that have been given to Congress and 
the people. As IL read your statement here, all of which is classified, 
you won’t have any adequate air alert, at any time, ——-—, or 1972, 
unless somebody changes his mind. 

In any case, you won’t have what is now considered right by the 
administration but which you think is 50 percent right only, until 
———-. Is that correct? 


STATEMENT ON AIRBORNE ALERT 


General Power. I would like to correct a certain statement you 
made before and then I will address myself to that. 

We have told publicly and I have told it before the Johnson com- 
mittee, that I did not think the size alert that was being provided | 
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was enough. I declined in open session to state the exact amount 
I asked for for the reason I have just stated; namely, that I think 
the exact figures as to our size, status and quality of our alert forces 
are classified. In fact, I think this is one of the most highly classified 
pieces of information we have in this country and should be. This 
statement, because it has the reference to the one-quarter airborne 
alert in it, is classified and properly should be. 

Senator SyMinctTon. I remember your stating that. You said you 
did not think we had enough air alert. 

On the other hand, you say we could not have the air alert for a 
long time, regardless of whether the plans today are adequate or 
inadequate for that alert. 

LEADTIME 


General Power. | believe I mentioned in the open hearing before 
the Johnson committee that there was such a thing as leadtime and 
that you could not just go on an airborne alert as of the moment. 
When I was asked as to exact times, again I said that I considered 
this classified information and that I would provide the exact times 
in a closed session. 

Senator SyMINGTON. Did you give us ———— before? 

General Power. | do not believe that dete came out before. 

Senator SyMInGron. I am on that committee—but might have 
missed the hearing. I want to say for the record, I listened to your 
testimony very carefully. I read that part I did not have the good 
fortune to hear, and I am shocked and surprised at the ————. It 
is worse than I thought. 

As a member of this committee who does his best to do his home- 
work so that I can understand when you testify, I had thought we 
could get sachionta air alert a great deal earlier than 


SPARE PARTS SITUATION 


General Power. | believe I made it clear to the Johnson committee 
that the governing factors which determine when vou could have this 
airborne alert are ‘de cided outside the Strategic Air Command. They 
are basically decided by the Air Materiel Command, that is, the people 
who must provide the spare parts. So I get the date from them and 
I get it from the Pentagon, because the Pentagon tells me when I can 
have the shelves filled with spare parts. I do not make these parts 
myself, nor does the command buy them. They have given SAC the 
latest date by which they think they could have this capability. 
That is their date and it is my date. They gave it to the Mahon com- 
mittee on request, and that date was 

As I stated in my prepared statement, they are examining this very 
carefully now to see if there are any actions which could be taken to 
advance this date. This is predicated on many things. I am told 
that the production line for the engines has been ‘dismantled and must 
be set up again. You have overhaul lines you have to set up. It 
depends on how this is done, whether you can shorten the leadtime. 
They are studying every possibility, | am told, of how to shorten this 
leadtime. But the date of — was the date that the Pentagon 
supplied to the Mahon committee and in turn supplied to me. 
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CONCERN OVER FUNDS 


Senator Symineton. General, you know the basic reason we are 
not getting it—your statement is clear and, as usual, coherent and 
intelligent—is because we worry primarily about the money. As an 
aside, I would hope that all my colleagues read an article in Life 
magazine this week about the Pentagon mess. It expresses better 
than anything I have read to date where we could save many billions 
of dollars a year. If you need these vital things, such as air alert, the 
money is there if the Defense Department would only abandon what 
obviously is not needed. Now, at the bottom of page 11 you say: 

At this time consideration is being given to augmenting the number of missiles 


in the ATLAS squadrons. I support this proposal, since it will provide additional 
missiles in this critical time period. 


REASON FOR DECLASSIFIED PORTION OF STATEMENT 


Were you allowed to declassify that because decision was made to 
increase the ATLAS? 

General Power. The classification of this document was reviewed 
in the Pentagon. 

Senator SymineTon. It looked hopeful to me, if you were allowed 
to say this, inasmuch as there is so much you have not been per- 
mitted to declassify. 


MANNED BOMBERS FOR LIMITED WARS 


One of the Senators mentioned the fact that we have missiles, 
added: ‘‘Do you have to have everything?” What worries me about 
the death of the B-—70, or its serious illness, is that if we don’t have 
manned airplanes, because of lack of positive control, aren’t we really 
going back to the basic theory of massive retaliation? What if we 
had trouble in the Middle East or Far East? I think General Taylor 
testified there have been 18 wars since World War II and I know of 2 
since then, Laos and Tibet, but he said all of them have been limited 
wars. Don’t we hamper our capacity to wage limited war unless we 
proceed with the development of manned aircraft? 

General Power. I think there is a very definite requirement to 
proceed with the development of manned aircraft. 

Senator Symincton. If we do not develop manned aircraft, are we 
not leaning toward the idea that our only deterrent is the nuclear 
weapon? 

General Power. Yes. You have to have a varied arsenal, I 
don’t think you can drive a tack with a sledge hammer. ‘There are 
some situations that require forces designed for lesser actions than 
dropping hydrogen bombs. 

Senator Symincron. You would not want to go to the expense of a 
POLARIS or ATLAS in order to drop a TNT bomb, would you? 

General Power. No. 

Senator Symineron. But that is the only way you could drop it if 
you do not have manned aircraft. Is that not true? 

General Power. Of course, I am addressing myself to the problems 
of the Strategic Air Command. These problems really apply to 
tactical forces and the forces that have the responsibility for dropping 
conventional weapons in small wars. 
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Senator SymincTon. But you brought this up in your statement, 
on page 13. You say that is one element for force which can be 
launched with tactical warning. 

General Power. I am talking of launching a force with hydrogen 
bombs. 

Senator Symineton. So you would not want to develop this ques- 
tion of a limited war because it is not under your jurisdiction, is that 
it? 

General Power. Oh, no. When I mentioned positive control, 
I was talking about the ground-alert force which I have today and that 
can be launched. I have authority to launch it on the basis of tactical 
warning I get from radars, so that they are off the ground and cannot 
be destroyed on the ground. They are under positive control, that is, 
if nothing happens or the threat does not materialize, they are fail safe 
and return to their bases. 

But once you launch a missile, you cannot call it back ————. 


REASONS FOR RETAINING B—70’S 


Senator SymMiIncTon. My apprehension among many about closing 
out the B—70 is that if we eliminate its development, we pass over to 
the Russians the same type and character of superiority in manned 
aircraft that apparently we have passed over, at least in part, in missiles 
and space. Then the B-—70 might be the nuclear-powered ship. 
Again it might be the first stage of an ICBM, at the height and velocity 
itgets. Finally, a reputable newspaperman wrote an article the other 
day stating the Russians are pursuing full speed ahead this plane to 
break the heat barrier with B-—70-type planes just like the B—58 breaks 
the sound barrier. If that is true, in that commercial aviation almost 
invariably develops these days from military development, we are 
passing over to Russians the future of commercial aviation also. 
So I am interested in the B—70, and sorry that it was canceled. The 
money needed was less than one-third of 1 day’s annual income of the 
United States. I know, however, that the final decision is that of 
the executive branch, not ours. 


PRIORITIES OF NEED 


On page 14 you say that we are alive today and have the capability 
to fight today, but we must have the ability to fight each succeeding 
day. So the first priority if you are going to fight today will be the 
B-52, the KC-—135, airborne and ground alert and warning system. 
As to B-52’s, we are in pretty good shape on them, are we not? 

General Power. Yes, sir. 

Senator Syminaton. How about the tankers? 

General Powrr. They are in the same category. 

Senator Syminaton. The alert we have already discussed. 

General Powrr. Yes. 

Senator Syminaton. Now ground alert and warning system. 
How do we stand? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Syminaton. The warning system is out of your command? 

General Power. That is the responsibility of the Air Defense Com- 
mand. In my prepared statement I gave the latest information on 
the status of the BMEWS part of it. 

51184—60—pt. 227 
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RECOMMENDATION ON GROUND ALERT | G 


Senator Symineton. We have spent now close to $30 billion on our to h 
defense. The latest figure is between ———— long-range bombers busi 
that the Soviets have; $30 billion defense against that seems rather of li 
high, a defense that is virtually useless against missiles. Is there any to k 
shift in our picture from the standpoint of alert that you would want | ™®! 
to recommend this morning? posi 


General Power. Our ground alert? | 
Senator Symineton. Yes. Is there anything we are dojng in the | ha 
way of defense against bombers that you think should be changed for we 
defense against missiles? Your great apprehension, presumably, | 
based on your January speech, is a sudden all-out missile attack from 
the Soviet; is it not? | ie 
General Power. Yes. | 16 ¢ 
| keep 
DEFENSE AGAINST MISSILE ATTACK Basi 
Senator Syminecron. Is there any thought you would like to give he s 
this committee as to what we should do to get the same type and i ue 
character of defense against missile attack that we now have at least he . 
in part against bomber attack? sli 
General Power. There is no defense in being today against the '*' 
ballistic missile. There are people working on that and trying to — 
develop it. Whether or not they will be successful, I cannot say. | 
It is a fantastic technical problem. Warning is something you can 
address yourself to and probably achieve. This is something we place Ser 
a very high priority on. If we have warning, then we can tailor and | one t 
configure our force to react within that warning. If you can count Ge 


on any warning at all, you can use the ground alert. It is cheaper and | for t] 
it enables you to have more on the alert. But if you have a situation | that. 


with no warning, you must configure some of your force so that it can (TI 
survive with zero warning. That is the basic principle behind an | pin 
airborne alert. You should strive to get warning, because then you | F 


can go back on ground alert. We do not recommend holding airborne 
alert, once you have warning. 


PAY FOR MEN ON TACTICAL ALERT 


Senator Syminecton. General, on page 16 you talk about the $10 


a day for every 24 hours on an alert. I was over in December and Sen 
saw our alert, the way our boys live next to the Russian border in | (oy 
Turkey, for example. It is rough, especially if you have a family. Sen 
Have you recommended this $10 a day? Ma 
General Power. Yes, I have submitted that to the Air Force. Din 
Senator Syminaton. Do you know where it stands? and I 
General Power. It has never been put into the form of a bill. recent 
Senator Syminaron. Has the Air Force recommended it to the | op jt 
Department of Defense? | we cut 
reneral FrrepMAN. I don’t believe we have. B is ai 
Senator Symineton. Would it be $10 for a major and $10 for ® | ggaing 
sergeant? Gen. 
xeneral Power. It makes no difference who you are. | tem. 


Senator SymincTon. Do you think it would improve the morale of | and ot 
SAC? 
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General Power. Well, I am not saying that we need this in order 
to have high morale. I think you have a challenge in the personnel 
business to keep people highly motivated. It is an inconvenient way 
of life. SAC is the only command in the world which has attempted 
to keep one-third of its force on continuous alert. Normally if you 
man a position around the clock, 24 hours a day, 7 days a week—any 
position, put a guard back of that chair and maintain him 365 days a 

ear, 24 hours a day—it takes five men to man that one position. 
That is on a three-shift, 8-hour-day basis. 
Senator Syminaton. How much would it cost per day? 


FIVE-MAN TRICK NOT APPLICABLE TO AIR FORCE 


General Power. I can’t do it. All I have available is a ratio of 
1.6 crews per airplane. You could not create enough flying hours to 
keep trained five crews for each airplane. I don’t want to do it. 
Basically, we work these people harder. When a man is on the alert, 
he is on for 24 hours a day. He does not take his clothes off. He is 
right near his aircraft. As a matter of fact, he pulls continuous duty 
for a week straight. We do not have enough people to keep rotating 
them every day. I don’t want to buy this man’s loyalty. . But this 
is areal hard way to live and alert pay is only a little visible sign that 
somebody appreciates that it is an inconvenient way to live. 


NUMBER AND COST OF MEN ON ALERT 


Senator Symincton. How many people do you have on alert at 
one time? Have you the figures? 

General Power. Yes, we have the figures here. I will supply that 
for the record. I know it is under $15 million. It is somewhere in 
that category. 

(The following information was furnished :) 


Estimated cost by fiscal year for alert pay (millions) : 
Fiscal year: 


SNE Schl aneiel ea Sbdan abode ns Kidsm es ae eeh cate ik senna $8. 8 
Sai ds, i incon pitt otis an we 11.2 
Se ncnwananrendadbueclabliite JéuM bide Mile da nde ee sneee 12. 7 
i. iain bebinepen ane = a0 eernenensdiryln = aiiiininderg memset ee 13. 2 


CUTBACK IN SAGE AND BOMARC B 


Senator Syminaton. For a year? 

General Power. For a year. 

Senator Syminaton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

May I ask just one clarifying question? 

I understand, General Power, that you believe in this ground alert, 
and I agree with you, the warning system is very essential. Now 
recently I read in the newspaper, we have not received testimony 
on it yet, that they are cutting back, the Air Force has recommended 
we cut back on the SAGE system and BOMARC B. The BOMARC 
B is another question but your SAGE system is the warning system 
against bombers, is it not? 

General Power. No. It is the fighting part of the defense sys- 


item. The warning comes from the DEWLINE, Mid-Canada Line, 


and other radars in existence. 
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| 





Senator SyMINGTOoN. From your point of view the SAGE system 


does not enter into this picture? 
General Power. Not in the warning [ am talking about. 





r 


| Fir 

HOUSING PROBLEM i the 

} in 

Senator Casr. General Power, following this matter of these} the 





advanced deployments, I got the impression when I was in the main} ser 
site, Turkey, and also in Linkou, that one of the problems of morale | me 
for the men there was inadequate housing and housing near enough! ade 
to where they were stationed. I also got the impression that it} pla 
would be money in our pocket if we had houses so that dependents| at 
could be there so these men could take longer assignments. Coul(| giv 
you state to this committee what the prospect is now? | ak 
General Power. We did discuss that earlier. We talked about} the 
the Capehart Housing which, I agree with you, is an excellent act,| du! 


I don’t want to downgrade salary but I think housing is one of the C 
most important elements in the morale of our troops. | act 
Senator CasE. You are speaking of Capehart Housing for these! ‘0 | 
advanced strategic sites? gen 


General Power. Capehart Housing. We were short 22,013 houses abo 
in the ZI for SAC, if my figures are correct. We have a require the 
ment for officers and upper grade airmen of 80,182 houses. The ¢re' 
houses available are 47,077. Additional housing has been authorized | slee 
by 11,092. So that the total adequate housing is 58,169, or a shortage | N 
of 22,013. In addition there is a requirement for 32,660 units for) Cer 
lower grade airmen, whose quarters allowance are not permanently cou 
authorized. But they are married and they are a problem. They) thin 
have to live in the community, or their families cannot be with them. | But 
Housing is a real problem. hav 

Senator Case. I am sympathetic with that. With respect to) ¢Tev 
these who are up at these advanced places like your main site in| 20 
Karqunsel, Turkey, and Linkou in Formosa and Peshwar and those,) YOU 
what about the housing there? Are you giving any special emphasis | sibl; 
to that? on s 

General Power. They are not under SAC. 

General FriepMan. We do recognize the problem of housing in 


those particular areas. I believe in Turkey the problem was one of S 
obtaining release, at least in part of certain——— mig! 

Senator Cass. I know there are a hundred units you got there with| ity f 
some Austrian schillings, but it does not meet the full need. | met 


General FrrepMan. It does not. I believe counterpart funding you 
has been resolved. We will have to look to further financing from) jt w, 
mereased surplus commodity receipts or from appropriated funds. whic 

Senator Casz. I would like to say to you that if you come up with) anq_. 
some specific definite recommendation and some statement of requir) and 
ments there, I am sure that the subcommittee and the Armed Services Ch 
au Military Construction would like to do something about it. This} jnto 
problem of morale it seems to me is most important where you have) myg; 
a group in as important work strategically as the intelligence they your 
ean gather near particular stations. 
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SAC DISPERSAL 


Then I want to ask General Power a question on two other subjects. 
First of all, on this matter of the dispersal, I notice with this you say 
there will be ———— dispersal bases added in the next year. That is 
in the classified portion. When Dr. York was here the other day, 
the chairman will remember that when we were talking about pre- 
serving retaliatory capability I asked him whether or not in his judg- 
ment we could not preserve retaliatory capability by designating some 
additional air strips which could be used for dispersal of a part of the 
planes that were based upon a regular SAC base in case the situation 
at any time indicated a little more care. Has consideration been 
given to examining well defended municipal airports where they have 
a long landing strip and good control towers with a view to utilizing 
them for dispersal such as we had with the satellite fields on B-17’s 
during World War II? 

General Powsrr. We have studied this. This subject is under 
active study at all times. We dorun into problems. To prepare them 
so they could be effective launching sites requires certain things— 
generally beefed up pavements; secure areas, because you have bombs 
aboard these airplanes; communications, because when you have them 
there you have to be sure you can get in touch with them; and finally, 
crew quarters, because if they have to be on the alert they have to 
sleep near their airplanes. 

Now you run into another problem. As you disperse beyond a 
certain point, you may have no capability to maintain it. Now you 
could go out to such a base for a week or 2 weeks and then, if every- 
thing was called off, possibly you would not disrupt things too much. 
But if they stay out there they cannot fly, they cannot train, and so 
have to be replaced periodically. Yet we only have a ratio of 1.6 
crews per airplane, so there is nobody to replace them. So you come 
into a position where if you disperse too far you destroy the force, 
yourself. Now we are looking at a certain number. There is pos- 
sibly a number of bases of this type that you could disperse to, based 
on strategic warning. We are addressing ourselves to that now. 


NEED FOR CANVASS OF AREAS 


Senator Case. I recognize there are limitations in doing it and it 
might not be as desirable from your standpoint as having the capabil- 
ity for one-fourth being on active alert at all times but it does seem to 
me that pending the achievement of the stockpile and the backup that 
you regard as necessary to have the type of alert you talk about, that 
it would be desirable to have a real canvass made of these other fields 
which either with what they have in the way of length of runway now 
and control facilities or by a little beefing up they could be made useful 
and would be worth while considering. 

General Power. This canvass has been made and thoroughly gone 
into and detailed plans are in the process of being drawn up. But we 
must examine such a program to see what you can do without hurting 
yourself. In other words, you don’t want to do it if it lowers your 
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capability. It looks now as if there is some possibility in this area, 
but it is not on a dramatic scale. 


Senator Case. I am not making this with the thought of that par- | 


ticular spot, but let us look, for instance, at the municipal field at 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. The 175th National Guard is there on duty, 
operating. They do take off with jets there. I do not know whether 
it has a capability for B—52’s or not, but on the surface of it it has 
long enough runway and the jets are operating. You have the Air 
National Guard there, which could provide a guard for the security 
of your bombs. The community is large enough so that a few men 
could be absorbed or taken care of. You do have some hospital 
facilities like the Veterans’ Administration hospital. It is not so far 
from either SAC at Omaha or elsewhere that they could not get back 
for maintenance or repairs or for coordinated training. It must be 
that in many States there would be places like that. It seems to me 
if you have a critical problem on this alert prior to the development 
of the capability in SAC itself, that some coordinated use might be 
developed. 

Senator Sattonstauu. Will you yield on that? 

Senator Casr. Yes. 


B—52’S IN MUNICIPAL AIRPORTS 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Is it not true also that there is a psychological | 
element involved there? If you put these B-52’s on a municipal | 


airport, you are going to disrupt the local service to a certain degree, 
and you are going to get everybody nervous as to whether an attack 
or something may come. 

General Power. That is one of the problems involved. There are 
many things on the plus side and many things on the negative side. 
But the type of base that the Senator described is the type that looks 
as though some plan could be drawn around it. Sioux Falls is a semi- 
military base, really. 

Senator Casz. There are probably others where you have the same 
situation. 

General Power. Yes. 


OBSERVATION SATELLITES 


Senator Case. With respect also to this alert and_ intelligence 
matter, what is your estimate of the value of observation satellites 
such as provided by TIROS the other day? I was quite intrigued 
by their successful launching of TIROS and the weather observation. 
Does that have value also for detecting possible missile launchings? 

General Power. MIDAS is the satellite that is designed to give 
you that type of warning. We are very strong for it and think it 
should be developed with the highest rate of speed. This will give 
you some warning of missiles. The SAMOS, which is another 


satellite system, is designed to give you a more sophisticated type | 


of coverage than the satellite you just mentioned. 


DOLLAR RECOMMENDATION FOR B~-70 PROGRAM 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Senator Casr. Have you already presented to the committee any | 
specific recommendation in terms of dollars for restoring the B-70 
program or putting it on a little more rapid development rate? 
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General Power. The question was not asked. 

Senator Cass. I personally am one who believes that manned 
aircraft are not obsolete nor even obsolescent. J mean manned 
aircraft in an overall policy position or posture standpoint. I think 
the time may come when we will have achieved a mutual deterrence, 
let us say, in the missile field, that we will operate at least to hold 
back the missiles and nuclear weapons for whatever reasons as we 
may have operated in Korea, without going into an all-out stage. 
That was vetoed at the time when any forward advance in manned 
aircraft would have had a value for more conventional uses. Now it 
may be that the B-70 is thought of primarily for its possibilities in 
delivery of atomic weapons but it also might have values for com- 
mercial aviation. It also might have values for transport or delivery 
of TNT in a limited war. At least that is my thinking about it. So 
I personally hope that we will have a practical program presented that 
would restore some progress to the B—70 program. 

I was hoping you might give us some recommendation in terms of 
dollars if the chairman does not already feel we have that information. 

Senator CHavez. We have some information, but I shall be glad to 
listen to General Power’s comments on it. 

General Power. As you appreciate, this is the responsibility of the 
Air Research and Development Command and not of SAC. All I 
have available is the information they have given me. Now, based on 
the last briefing I got, this program is being funded at a certain level. 
In order to get the level necessary to have full support of this develop- 
ment program, it would require funding by a factor of five or six 
greater than it is now programed. 

Senator Case. Do you personally, as commander of SAC, feel that 
we ought to go ahead with the B-70 more rapidly than has been 
programed in the original budget? 

General Pownr. Yes. What I want to see isa virile, fully supported 
research and development program. Now it is somebody else’s 
responsibility to do this, but it would take a funding increase in the 
order of a factor of five or six. Is that essentially correct? 

General FriepMAN. Yes, sir. Funding is pointed at $75 million 
now. The development people feel if you were to proceed to fund 
on a full weapon system basis that you would be talking on the order 
of about $350 million. So the ratio would be pretty close to Gen- 
eral Power’s factor. 

Senator Casr. Thank you. Iam glad to have that. I know there 
will be some technical problems which would suggest that we would 
not want to go into actual production, try to get actual production 
on the B-70 at this time, but we ought to move rapidly, I feel, in the 
working out of these bugs so that we could go into production at an 
earlier date. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


B-70 REPLACEMENT FOR B-52 


Senator DworsHak. General Power, I understood you to say that 
the B-58 was a replacement for the B-47. 

General Power. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Is the B-70 a replacement for the B—52? 

General Power. That is correct, yes. 

Senator DworsHak. Will the B— —52 soon become obsolescent? 
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General Power. It will start becoming obsolescent at about the 
time period the B—70 would come in, about 1965 or 1966. 

Senator DworsHak. Then if you were to concentrate on the B-58 
which is mach 2, and the B—70, mach 3, you would confine your 
operations to those two speedy planes. I thought the B-52 was 
doing a good job, but it does not have the necessary speed. 

General Power. It is doing a fine job and will continue until the 
period of 1965. There is a time cycle involved here. The B-—52 
came into the inventory around 1955, 1956. It will have an opera- 
tional life of approximately 10 years. 

Senator DworsHak. How fast is the B-52? 

General Power. A top speed of around mach 0.92. 


QUESTION OF DUPLICATION 


Senator DworsHak. I have one other question. We were discuss- 
ing the B—-70, comparing its capability with missiles. Do you believe 
there is any unnecessary duplication by trying to maintain a B-70 
and these missiles? Don’t they achieve about the same purpose, the 
same objective? 

General Power. No. As I tried to bring out in the prepared 
statement, I think you have to have a mixed force. Now, the mix— 
the ratio of missiles and bombers—of course becomes something that 
you change as you get more experience in missiles. But I don’t think 
ye will ever do away entirely with the requirement for manned air- 
planes. 

Senator DworsHak. I agree with you. I have said that. Go 
ahead. 

General Power. I think, although we have very few missiles now, 
they will be the predominant weapon system in our arsenal in the 
1965 time period. 

Senator DworsHak. What will be the requirement for the B-70? 

It will be a manned plane. Won’t your missiles be doing an effective 
job? 
General Power. Yes, but not the entire job. I don’t foresee the 
time when there will be no requirement to have a man over enemy 
territory. I think the numbers of aircraft will be relatively small 
in comparison to what we have now. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, General. 

(Thereupon at 12:05 p.m., Monday, April 4, 1960, a recess was 
taken until Tuesday, April 12, 1960, at 10 a.m.) 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1961 


TUESDAY, APRIL 12, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in room 1224, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez, chairman of the 
subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Chavez, Ellender, Saltonstall, Symington, 
Bridges, Young, Mundt, and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Arr DEFENSE CONSIDERATIONS 


STATEMENT OF GEN. THOMAS D. WHITE, CHIEF OF STAFF, U.S. AIR 
FORCE; ACCOMPANIED BY BRIG. GEN. J. K. HESTER, DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR OF OPERATIONS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERA- 
TIONS, USAF; MAJ. GEN. B. K. HOLLOWAY, DIRECTOR OF OPERA- 
TIONAL REQUIREMENTS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS, 
USAF; MAJ. GEN. R. J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMP- 
TROLLER OF THE AIR FORCE; HON. LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE (FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) ; 
MAJ. GEN. H. C. DONNELLY, ASSISTANT DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
PLANS AND PROGRAMS, USAF; AND LT. COL. M. C. HARRISON, 
ACTING SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE COMPTROLLER, OFFICE OF 
THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


OPENING STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


Senator CHavez. The committee will come to order. 

General White, we are glad you are here. 

Before you start we will insert in the record a letter dated April 
6, 1960, that I received from Secretary Gates, together with copies 
of Secretary Gates’ April 6 letter to Chairman Mahon of the De- 
fense Subcommittee, House Appropriations Committee, and two sum- 
mary tables. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., April 6, 1960. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Department of Defense Subcommittee, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am enclosing a copy of a letter to Chairman Mahon 
of the House Subcommittee on Department of Defense Appropriations, recom- 
mending certain adjustments in the President's fiscal year 1961 appropriation 
request. These adjustments pertain principally to the continental air defense 
program and some augmentations of the ballistic missile programs. 

General White, Chief of Staff of the Air Force, will appear before your com- 
mittee next week to discuss the details of the adjustments in the Air Force 
program. The changes in the Navy program for 1961, as explained in the en- 
closed letter, involve an increase in advance procurement of long lead time com- 
ponents for POLARIS submarines from three submarines, shown in the Presi- 
dent’s budget, to nine. Two of the three SSN’s originally planned to be started 
in 1961 are dropped from the Navy’s shipbuilding program. However, the 
four SSN’s in the 1960 program are scheduled to be awarded in June 1960. 
This will permit an orderly construction program for this type of submarine 
during the 1961 budget peried. 

I urge your favorable consideration of these adjustments. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS GATES. 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, April 6, 1960. 
Hon. GEORGE MAHON, 
Chairman, Department of Defense Subcommittee, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: On March 24, General White, Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force, presented to your committee a number of program adjustments re- 
lating to the continental air defense and intercontinental ballistic missile pro- 
grams. In my absence at a NATO meeting in Paris, the Air Force presented 
its proposals to your committee subject to approval by the Department of De- 
fense upon my return. The details of these adjustments are shown, by pro- 
gram, in attachment A; and, by appropriation, in attachment B. 

We have reviewed the program adjustments proposed by the Air Force and 
believe that they are desirable and necessary as we see the situation at this 
time. Of course, the continental air defense programs will continue under con- 
stant review as will all other defense programs. If these reviews should indi- 
cate the need for further changes, we will promptly advise you. 

We have also reviewed the Navy’s proposal to expand the POLARIS pro- 
gram. I stated to your committee in January that we would not hesitate to 
reconsider that program if it should show satisfactory progress. I am happy 
to report that recent tests have fully met our expectations and we now feel 
that a substantial increase in the POLARIS program is highly desirable. 

Specifically, we recommend an increase in the advanced procurement of long 
leadtime components for POLARIS submarines—from three boats shown in the 
President’s January budget to nine. The three completely funded submarines 
included in the January budget would remain unchanged. 

However, we also recommend a reduction in the number of SSN’s from the 
three shown in the January budget to one. Since the four SSN’s in the fiscal 
year 1960 program are planned for award in June, one additional SSN in 1961 
would provide an orderly construction program for this type of submarine dur- 
ing the 1961 budget period. 

The net additional new obligational authority required for this revised 
POLARIS program is estimated at $39 million. The details are shown in at- 
tachments A and B. 

You may be interested to know that in the event the POLARIS tests scheduled 
for August are fully satisfactory and the operational dates of the first two sub- 
marines are achieved, we would expect to come back to the Congress with a 
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supplemental budget request to enable us actually to start the construction 
of some or all of the nine submarines for which advanced procurement funds 


are requested. 


| These program adjustments have been discussed with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the Bureau of the Budget and have been approved by the President. 
I urge their adoption of your committee and the Congress. 


Sincerely yours, 


ATTACHMENT A 


THOMAS S. GATES. 


Summary of revised programs in terms of new obligational authority 


{In millions] 





Fiscal year | 


Fiscal year 











1960 1961 
} | 
1 | 
Air Force: | 
Additional: 
Interceptor improvements tess - : $136. 2 
Surveillance $1.3 | 15.4 
GAR-9/ASG-18 eigdiee them aaah 15.0 
Discoverer 5.0 | 30.0 
| MIDAS... 20.6 5.8 
BOMARC.. 14.9 | 27.6 
ATLAS. a[oqese 136.0 
MINUTEMAN = dhe san~« “en 27.0 
Total | 41.8 393. 0 
Savings: 
F-102 . 1.7 d 
BOMARC i cetiosale 381.1 
Identification and control 3.3 2.8 
SAGE - 141.8 132. 4 
} bb ee teh te “ 
Total 146.8 516.8 
> Difference. ; ‘ 105. 0 — 123. 
5 Total (fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961) —18.8 
Navy: 
. Additional: 
l POLARIS—add long leadtime for 6 additional boats, and related 
i missile costs : 153. 0 
Savings: | 
> 2 attack submarines (SSN), fiscal year 1961 program—defer 114.0 
Difference. -- . -| +39. 0 
d 
8 ee ; canoe anata isi dati Sele 
l- 
|- ATTACHMENT B 
é Changes to NOA resulting from revision to fiscal year 1961 President's budget 
0 On ia decteeaaettilioate tnd ilgili aT ea 
9 Appropriation | President's Changes Revised Presi- 
el | budget (millions) dent’s budget 
| ; Sled ee "aw } a 
8 Title I11I—Procurement: | 
ie Air Force: 
Ds Aireralt, procprement,....-—---.<.-.-1.5.;.244 | $2, 994, 000, 090 | +$136.2 | $3, 130, 200, 000 
Missile procurement. __ -----| 3,024, 000, 000 | — 278.0 2, 746, 000, 000 
Other procurement. - - ic doe ---------} 1,057, 000,000 | —152.7 904, 300, 000 
1e Navy: | 
al Shipbuilding and conversion._.................-} 2,032,000, 000 | —18.0 | 2,014,000, 000 
31 Procurement of aircraft and missiles _..| 2,113,000, 000 | +57.0 2, 170, 000, 000 
Title IV—R.D.T. & E.: 
r- Air Force: | 
: R.D.T. & E.. , a 4 ..-----| 1,334,000, 000 +136. 4 1, 470, 400, 000 
i Title V— Military construction: 
aC Air Force: | 
it- } Palstary Cortetriiction.. ~~... 2.22.62. - 22. ...- 725, 000, 000 | +19. 3 744, 300, 000 
| 
ed Nore.—The changes to the fiseal year 1960 financing have heer carried forward and are included in the 
ib- above fiscal year 1961 changes. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Wuire. Thank you, sir. I have a prepared introductory 
statement. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, first of all, I would 
like to express my appreciation to the committee for this opportunity 
to further discuss the Air Force’s fiscal year 1961 budget estimates, 


CHANGES IN AIR DEFENSE SYSTEM 


I am here to request your consideration of a substantial amendment 
to the President's fise: al year 1961 budget request. I am recommending 
major changes in the air defense sy stem we had previously progr amed. 
These revisions result in an overall program reduction in the fiscal 
year 1961 budget on the order of $500 million. I further propose that 
in order to expedite the improvement of our overall military posture 
certain critical projects be substituted. 

The Department of Defense has approved the program reductions 
and also the proposed substitute projects, subject, of course, to con- 
tinuing review to assure optimum program benefits. 

Senator Saronsrat. I do not want to interrupt except to this ex- 
tent. You say the DOD has approved. Has the President also 
approved ? 

GENERAL Wurre. That is my understanding, sir. 

Senator Sauronsrau. That is what I read in the paper. 

General Wuire. I read it in the paper, too. 

Senator SALTonsTaLu. That is all you know ¢ 

General Wuirr. That is all I know. I consider that the Depart- 
ment of Defense would not have approved it had it not been approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget for the President. 

Senator Cuavez. It has been my experience that in many instances 
the members of the committee are the last ones to be informed. They 
generally get the information from the newspapers and not at the 
hes aring. So we want to hear directly from you, not from the press. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


General Wurre. I think that is right, sir. 
Specifically, my recommendations are— 
(a) Reorient the air defense ground environment system by 
‘ancelling the SAGE super c -ombat center program. 
(d) Further limit the BOMARC B program, to a total buy 
of ———— operational missiles. 
(c) Adjust our air defense programs to assure earlier comple- 
tion of the revised system. 
(d) Expand our intercontinental ballistic missile program. 
(e) Improve our fighter-interceptor force. 
(7) Accelerate space and ground systems to provide warning 
against. ballistic missile attac Kc. 


CANCELLATION AND LIMITATION OF PROGRAMS 


Senator CHavez. General, you are cancelling the SAGE super 
combat center program ? 


| 
' 
| 
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General Wuite. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Will you have inserted in the record the total cost 
of SAGE up to now? 

General Wurre. Very well, sir. 

(The requested information follows: ) 


YSTIMATED TOTAL COST OF SAGE 


In the reorientation of the air defense ground environment system by can- 
celing the SAGE super combat center program, the Air Force’s proposed amended 
program versus the program in the President’s budget for fiscal year 1961 is as 
follows: 


SAGE 


{In millions of dollars] 


| ] 
Fiscal year Balance to | 
1959 and 1960 1961 | completion | Total 
| prior years | 
a 
| 





Program per President’s fiscal year 1961 | 
budget... inseaoibocusl ~~ Slee 280. 








280. 2 2 291.6 1,972.9 
Proposed amended program __ ~---ese-=-2| 1, 165.9 138.4 102.8 166.9 1, 574.0 
i Sos ios pat te ra ht | 0 —141.8 —132. 4 —124.7 | —398.9 


Cancellation costs for the SAGE Supercombat Center program are only asso- 
ciated with the preplanning and design of the centers. It is estimated at this 
time that less than $500,000 would be involved. 


PROGRAM LIMITATION 


Senator CrAavez. You state, “Further limit the BOMARC B pro- 
gram to a total buy of ——— operational missiles.” 

Are you going to cancel the total program of BOMARC as such? 

General Wurre. No, sir. We would cancel all beyond 
missiles. 

Senator CHavez. What is the reason for conceling BOMARC ? 

General Wuirr. Simply that we feel that the funds that we have 
programed, in the past, to some degree can be better used in the 
overall defense by the reprograming actions which we are proposing. 
We would retain the BOMARC’s that would be bought as of approxi- 
mately this date and stop procurement at that point. The savings 
would be applied to other systems which we consider under the cir- 
cumstances to be of higher priority and to give us more defense for 
our dollar. 

Senator Cuavez. The buying of the total ———— operational mis- 
siles is based upon the idea that you will not have a new program 
available for some time; is that the reason? You are canceling the 


BOMARC B program with the exception of ———— operational 
missiles ? 

General Wuirr. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. The reason for buying the ——— is that you 


will not be ready with other weapons for some time? 

General Wurre. We have no other air defense weapons programed 
now, ho new systems. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the reason then for canceling? 
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FIGHTER PLANES 


General Wurre. We will substitute other things such as improve- 
ments to the fighter interceptors that we have. We will redeploy 
the BOMARC’s and the fighter interceptors to give us what we con- 
sider to be a better air defense program than we have now but 
it would not be as extensive as the one we have had programed 
heretofore. 

Senator Cuavez. You still feel that we do need fighter planes? 

General Wurrr. We need fighter planes, particularly with the cut- 
back in the BOMARC program. We also feel that the BOMARC 
B’s that we will have will give us a very substantial and very im- 
portant capability. 

Senator Cuavez. Are there any questions ? 

Senator SaLtronstauL.. Mr. Chairman, I was looking over this break- 
down of the savings, and I would like to ask some questions, but I 
would like to hear the rest of General White’s statement. 

Senator CuAvez. Senator Young? 

Senator Youne. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 


ADVANTAGES OF REVISED PROGRAM 


General Wurre. I will discuss briefly why this revised program is 
advisable and the advantages we expect to gain for national security. 

Attached to the copy of my prepared statement is the summary list- 
ing of fall-outs and the recommended add-ons as well as the program 
dollars associated therewith. Members of my staff will cover the 
specific changes in detail in their presentations to follow: 

The first will be General Hester on the specifics of the plans followed 
by Major General Holloway, who will discuss in detail the proposed 
substitutions. 

Three primary objectives will be attained by the actions we are 
recommending today. These are: (1) more timely completion of an 
improved defense against the air breathing threat, (2) acceleration 
of systems designed to provide ballistic missile warning, and (3) an 
improved deterrent posture. 

The revised air defense system will have apeniiise substantially 
greater than those we currently possess. These will be obtained 
through significant improvements in the capabilities of our century 
series interceptors and modernization of our current radar coverage. 
The units in the revised BOMARC program will be concentrated to 
strengthen the area defense of the industrial northeast. In addition, 
the completed air defense system will be operational at least 2 years 
earlier than the system it replaces. Against the possibility that the 
U.S.S.R. may produce operational quantities of a new bomber with 
medium supersonic capabilities, our program contemplates the com- 
pletion of technical development on an advanced fire control and 
missile system. Advanced airframes such as the A3—J will exist to 
which this system can be rapidly applied should such a threat develop. 
We would also accelerate our systems to provide ballistic missile 
warning under this proposal. The operational date of BMEWS site 
2 will be accelerated by ———,, and site 8 by ———. The MIDAS 
program will be accelerated by 
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IMPROVEMENT OF DETERRENT POSTURE 


To improve our overall deterrent posture, we propose an expanded 
ATLAS program and additional funds for the MINUTEMAN pro- 


eram. Under our proposal, 18 additional ATLAS missiles will be 
provided by and the reliability and dev elopment testing of 


mobile MINUT EMAN will be expanded. 

In conclusion, I should like to give this committee my earnest 
opinion that the proposal I have discussed today represents a signifi- 
cant step toward improving our existing air defenses and enhanci ing 
our future deter rent posture, 


With your permission, I would like to suggest that General Hester 
now go into the details of the proposed cutback. 


Senator Cuavez. You may proceed, General Hester. 








STATEMENT OF GENERAL HESTER 


General Hesrer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
General White has covered the overall changes that we are recom- 
mending in our fiscal year 1961 budget. As he mentioned, we are 
proposing very substantial changes in our program for defense against 
manned aire raft. The purpose of my presentation is to cover - these 
changes in air defense in more detail and to compare the program 
originally presented to you with that which we are now recommend- 
ing. 

CONDUCTING ATR FORCE DEFENSE 


In order to refresh your memory, I will begin by showing in sim- 
plified form, the sequence of events that occurs in conducting air 
defense. As an enemy aircraft approaches the country, the first func- 
tion that must occur, of course, is that of detection. This is accom- 
plished primarily by the use of radar and is illustrated by these figures 
on the first. chart (chart No. 1). Having detected an airet raft ap- 
proaching the country, the next functional step is to determine 
whether it is, in fact, an enemy aircraft or a friendly aircraft. This 
function is called that of identification and is performed by a combi- 
nation of steps. The final determination is made by the air defense 
commander with the aid of the ever computers in the SAGE 
direction centers shown here (flip No. 1). Assuming the incoming 
aircraft to have been identified as hostile, the next functional step is 
that of determining the most effective weapon to use and issuing 
instructions for that weapon to begin the interception. This fune- 
tion we call control and it is also performed in the SAGE direction 
centers (flip No. 2). It is, of course, necessary to communicate con- 
tinuously with the interceptors after they have lanuched in order 
to insure actual interception. This requires communications from 
ground to air and is our next functional area ( flip No. 3). Finally, 
the actual interception and destruction occurs using one or more of 
the weapons available to the air defense system. Therefore, our 
final function is that of interception (flip No. 4). 

In order to preserve an orderly sequence, our presentation will be 
made in this same order by the functions of : detection; identification ; 
control ; communications; and interception. 
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DETECTION FUNCTIONS 


Beginning first with detection, you will recall that this function is 
performed by a variety of equipments using radar techniques. Most 
of these radars are installed on ground sites. This type of radar 
provides for detection of relatively high flying aircraft and is supple- 
mented by a larger number of smaller radars whose purpose is to 
detect low flying objects. These smaller radars are called gap fillers. 
In order to extend the range at which we are able to first detect air- 
craft over the seaward approaches, we also have radars mounted in 
aircraft. These are called airborne early warning and control air- 
craft. I am sure that you can appreciate that these equipments are, 
in essence, the eyes and ears of our whole defense system, and, 
consequently, must be of the highest possible reliability and per- 
formance. ————. For the past few years, we have been engaged 
in a major program to upgrade the radar system. While this pro- 
gram has often been referred to as the “Frequency Diversity Radar 
Program,” the real purpose of the program is to modernize the air 
defense radars we have available in this country. 


NO MATERIAL CHANGE IN RADAR 


The first models of this equipment have been delivered and are 
operating satisfactorily. Because of the high importance of achiev- 
ing very effective and reliable detection, our revision of the air defense 
program does not materially change our previous radar program. 
This next chart shows the detection coverage planned for the NORAD 
defense system. The red indicates detection coverage plan to be 
achieved from the new and improved radars, while the yellow repre- 
sents coverage by the present day type of equipment; because of 
weapon deployment changes it is odalibts for us to reduce the number 
of small gap-filler radars and also to reduce the previously planned 
sophistication of some parts of our system by eliminating some modi- 
fications of our airborne early warning fleet. 

This deletion of the airborne early warning modification is repre- 
sented by the change in the red area as indicated. In addition we are 
giving serious consideration to deactivation of some of the detection 
equipments in the interior of the U.S. in order to concentrate our re- 
sources on the perimeter in line with the master plan given to you by 
the Secretary of Defense last summer. Should this prove after 
further study to be possible, the resultant coverage would look like 
this. 


TIME PHASING OF RADAR IMPROVEMENT 


The next chart shows the time phasing of the radar improvement 
programs supported by our original fiscal year 1961 program. Op- 
erational dates are shown across the bottom while the percentage of 
the overall plan completed is shown on the left. This overlay shows 
our recommended program. 

As you would expect, there is not a substantial difference between 
these schedules. The only difference is due to the relatively minor 
reductions I have covered. 
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IDENTIFICATION FUNCTIONS 


The next functional area is that of identification. Procurement of 
ground and airborne equipment for this function has been completed 
with prior year funds. Ground installation is complete. To give 
you an idea of the distribution of the ground installations this next 
chart shows the stations throughout the North American air defense 
system that are equipped. No change i is being made to these installa- 
tions in our recommended program, except for those associated with 
interior radar sites we are considering for deactivation. Should the 
deactivation take place, the distribution of ground stations would 
change as follows: 

CONTROL FUNCTION 


The next area, that of control, is performed primarily by the SAGE 
computer s system with which I am sure you are all familiar. You 
will recall that when we applied the SAGE computers to air defense, 
the United States was divided in a number of operational areas as 
shown in this chart. The areas outlined by the solid lines are called 
air defense divisions, while the areas outlined by the dotted lines are 
called air defense sectors. In each air defense sector is located a 
direction center equipped with a large electronic computer. A direc- 
tion center looks like this. L ‘ated in each division is a combat 
center where the division commander supervises the air defense battle 
over the entire division area. The program supported by our original 
fiscal year 1961 budget called for completion of the direction centers 
and three of the combat centers in the areas shown in yellow on this 
chart, and in addition a program for a number of hardened facilities 
called super combat centers, which would have been deployed in the 
areas indicated in red. 

As stated by General White, we are recommending today that this 
program be deleted. 


REARRANGEMENTS NECESSARY 


Returning to the remaining system shown in yellow, it is obvious 
that certain rearrangements are necessary to fill in the gaps in the 
perimeter left by the cancellation of the super combat center program. 
Specifically, it is necessary to fill in this area in Canada ——— in 
order to provide semiautomatic control of air defense weapons in this 
area. Similarly in the ———— area it is necessary to close the gap 
shown in white. 

We have determined it is feasible to accomplish certain rearrange- 
ments of divisions and center boundaries and install a direction center 
in the ———— area at an earlier date in order to solve this program. 
Cancellation of super combat centers also leaves us without head- 
quarters facilities for three divisions. However, with some modifi- 
cation of already built facilities, we plan to alleviate this deficiency. 
The resultant rearrangement would look like this. 

To compare the schedules for this program, the next chart shows 
the progress expected on the program supported by our original fiscal 
year 1961 budget. 

Next is shown the anticipated progress against the program we are 
now recommending. And since our recommended program is much 
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reduced, it is expected to be essentially completed 2 years earlier as 


shown. 
COMMUNICATIONS FUNCTION 


The next function that I will cover is that of communications. As 
I stated previously, these are the communications required to direct 
the weapons to their target and consist of approximately 150 ground- 
air radio installations connected to the SAGE control centers. The 
geographical deployment of these stations is shown here. Equipment 
for these stations has all been placed on procurement with prior year 
funds. Construction of some of the stations and antennas remain 
to be funded in the fiscal 1961 budget. 

As you would expect, these stations are deployed throughout the 
air defense system wherever the associated weapons are deployed. As 
a result of the changes in types and deployment of weapons that I will 
cover shortly, it is possible to reduce to some extent the number of 
communications stations required. The effect of this deletion is 
shown next. 

—— the schedule for the program supported by our original 

scal year 1961 budget is shown. The schedule for our recommended 
saa am is shown next. Earlier completion here reflects the reduc- 
tion in numbers of ground stations to be completed. 

This completes my discussion of the functions that are performed 
on the ground in air defense. I will now discuss the all-important 


function of interception. 
INTERCEPTION FUNCTION 


The primary weapons to accomplish the interceptor function are the 
F-102, the F-101B, the F—106, and the BOMARC. The F-102 is a 
delta- wing, single-place, all-weather interceptor currently armed with 
GAR-1 and GAR-2 FALCON missiles. The F-102 can operate at 
50,000 feet at speeds over mach 1. — this aircraft will be equipped 
with nuclear armament. The current F-102 program consists of 

operational squadrons equipped with ——— aircraft. The 
lower portion of the bar indicates those F—102’s deployed in oversea 
areas. There will be ———— squadrons overseas in fiscal year 1961. 

Recommended changes are to reduce this program by ———— squad- 
rons in fiscal year 1961. These squadrons are to be phased into the 
Air National Guard in the same time period. Also recommended as 
add-ons to our current program are certain modifications. These in- 
clude time division data link to enable compatability with program 
ground environment and infrared search and tracking augmentation 
for the fire control system to improve the low altitude kill capability 
of this weapon. 





OTHER MANNED INTERCEPTORS 


Another of our manned interceptors is the F-101B. This is a 
two-place, two-engine, all-weather interceptor armed with MB-1 nu- 
clear rockets, and with FALCON missiles. The F-101B can operate 
above 50,000 feet and at speeds up to 1,200 miles per hour. The cur- 
rent F-101B program contains ———— squadrons equipped with 
operational aircraft. There are no changes recommended in the num- 
ber of operational units or aircraft for this portion of the program. 
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However, there are aircraft modifications and improvements recom- 
mended. These include completion of the time division data link 
as previously discussed for the F—102 and the inclusion of counter- 
counter-measures improvements and guided nuclear armament 
Shown here is the F-106. The F- -106 is a delta- wing single-place all- 
weather interceptor armed with nuclear rockets and GAR-2 and 
GAR-4 missiles. 

Our current F—106 program contains ———— squadrons and 
operational aircraft. No changes are recommended in the composi- 
tion of this force. However, as shown for the previous interceptors, 
there are certain modifications and improvements recommended as 
add-ons to ourcurrent program. These include modifications required 
to standardize the F—106 fleet incorporation of — and low altitude 
kill capability. 








BOMARC SURFACE-TO-AIR MISSILE 


Shown here is the BOMARC surface-to-air missile. This is a 
supersonic nuclear armed missile capable of defense against hostile 
aircraft and cruise-type missiles. The A model is effective. 

Senator SauronstaLi. Will you read that again ? 

General Hester. This is a supersonic nuclear armed missile capable 
of defense against hostile aircraft and cruise-type missiles. 

The A model is effective ——— to 65,000 feet altitude, and at ranges 
out to 180 nautical miles. The B model is designed to be effective from 
the surface to ———— feet, and at ranges out to 365 nautical miles. 
The current BOMARC program contains ——— UE squadron equiva- 
lents, a total of ———— missiles. There are — squadrons of the 
A model and ———— squadrons of the B model. It is recommended 
that the BOMARC B portion of this program be adjusted to provide 
only ——— 28 UE squadron equivalent in addition to the ——— A 
squadrons previously shown. This adjustment will provide a final 
program of ———— operational missiles as compared to ———— missiles 
contained in the current program. 





COMPARISON OF TOTAL OPERATIONAL INTERCEPTORS 


This chart provides a summary comparison of the total operational 
interceptors contained in the current program with those of the recom- 
mended program. The current program represented by the blue line 
peaks in fiscal year 1963 with a total of ———— interceptors, while 
the recommended program represented by the red line contains 
total interceptors in the same time period. The deployment plan 
for the current program and the area coverage which these weapons 
will provide is depicted by this series of charts. In order to indicate 
the contemplated ‘apability of all weapons currently planned for 
allocation to CINCNORAD control I show, first, the location and 
coverage of the 139 NIKE HERCULES batteries. 

Two, the 18 location BOMARC program. 

Three, the location of — manned interceptor squadrons of the 
regular force. 

Four, the location of the 37 manned interceptor squadrons of the 
Air National Guard. 

Five, the coverage provided by BOMARC. 
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Six, the coverage provided by the manned interceptors. The de- 
ployments and resultant coverage which can be provided with the 
recommended weapon program are indicated by these charts. With 
the exception of BOMARC the deployments here shown are intended 
as illustrative deployments only. NORAD has not completed detailed 
studies required to determine optimum deployments for this revised 
family of weapons. The NIKE-HERCULES deployment is identi- 
‘al to that shown in the current program. The ———— operating loca- 
tions provided by the reduced BOMARC program. The location of 
the ———— manned interceptor squadrons of the regular force. The 
location of the Air National Guard manned interceptors. The cov- 
erage provided by the reduced BOMARC program and lastly, the 
coverage provided by the manned interceptor forces. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes this portion of the presentation. Gen- 
eral Holloway will cover recommended program additions. 

Senator Cnavez. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Savronsrauy. I would like to ask General White if this 
next statement is the final one and how long it will take. I ask that 
because I have to leave about 11 o’clock. I do have some questions, 
but I would like to hear the whole program. 

General Wuire. General Holloway’s briefing runs 15 minutes and 
General Friedman will go into the financial aspects which will take 
about 10 minutes. 

Senator Satronstraui. I would rather hear the whole program. If 
the chairman would give me permission to ask a few questions, I 
would like to. 

Senator Cuavez. All right, General. 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL HOLLOWAY 


General Hottoway. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
you see on the first vugraph some additions which the Air Force pro- 
pose as priority items for improving our national defense. As 
brought out by General White some of these additions are tailored 
principally toward aircraft or airborne missile defenses, some toward 
ICBM defense, and some toward increased offensive strength. They 
are so categorized on this chart, and will be discussed in the order 


shown. 
RESUME OF CURRENT PROGRAM 


I will give first a résumé of the current program; second, the 
changes or additions proposed, and third, the net effects realized. 

The first and foremost conclusion to be reached in considering the 
package of recommended changes just presented by General Hester is 
that the responsibilities of our manned interceptors have appreciably 
increased. The F-101’s, F—102’s and F-106’s are our area defense 
weapons, and these are the weapons which must insofar as possible 
fill the void created by our decreased BOMARC program. 

There is quite a bit that can be done to improve the capability of 
these aircraft to do this job and these things can be done for rela- 
tively modest costs. You see on this next chart the additional modi- 
fications to which I refer. These are required for current manned 
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interceptors to maximize their combat potential and to extend their 
useful operational life. 

The F-101—B and the F—106 will remain in the inventory for many 
years, and they constitute our primary defense against the manned 
bomber threat as it is presently shown. As time goes on, the in- 
creased capabilities of this threat in terms of improved perform- 
ance — demand the additional modification shown here. 

The ASG-18 long-range pulse Doppler radar and the GAR 9 air- 
to-air missile have been under development since 1956. These two 
subsystems, originally programed for the F—108, are the heart of the 
long-range interceptor concept and represent a tremendous improve- 
ment over present fire control system and missiles. 

Development of these subsystems has continued on a reduced basis 
since the cancellation of the F-108. The fire control system has the 

rapability of detecting a B-47 type target head on at ———— miles. 
This long range plus ‘the ability to search from ——— would allow 
us to locate ts ireets with only crude distant early warning information 
or to operate in areas where the ground environment “has been de- 
graded. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Fire control system and air-to-air missiles have historically been 
the pacing items in the development. of air defense interceptors. A 
substantial effort was expended in the development of these two 
subsystems before the F-108 was canceled. Development has con- 
tinued on a reduced scale and to date we have accumulated over 
hours of oper ating time on the radar of which ———— hours was air- 
borne in B-25 and B-29 type test aircraft. 

(Discussion off the record.) 





IMPROVED DEFENSE AGAINST BALLISTIC MISSILES 


Turning now to the efforts which we propose for improving our 
defenses against ballistic missiles, we would like to accelerate the bal- 
listic missile early warning system to the greatest practical extents. 
This chart shows conditions ‘of IC BM warning coverage with and 
without the third site in this BMEWS system. The solid red areas 
are those parts of the United States which will receive no warning of 
missiles launched from the corresponding cross hatched areas in the 
Soviet Union. One depicts a low trajectory attack and the other a 
medium trajectory attack. With site 3 completing the system, all 
of the United States will be afforded warning as indicated on the left 
block of this vugraph. Because of our concern over the phasing of 
the threat relative to the implementation of our ballistic missile detec- 
tion system, we have studied the program to determine what expedit- 
ing action is possible. 

The next vugraph represents the maximum practic able improve- 
ment in the operational dates of both sites 2 and 3. Site 2 is at Clear, 
Alaska, and site 3 at Flyingsdale, England. As indicated here, the 


operational date of site 2 can be advanced by ——— and site 3 by 
———. This means that we could have a partial system capability 
earlier and a full system capability ———— earlier. 


Iw paid like to inject here, to make this as clear as possible, that this 
partial capability means that we could get site 2 operational 
earlier than it now stands, and the complete system, including site 3, 
earlier than is now planned. 
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PLANNED USE OF ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


The bottom of the vugraph points out what we are buying for the 
additional funds requested. The costs are mainly in additional labor, 
and indicated represent expedited construction, emplacement and 
integration and test of the electronic components. Advanced training 
schedules and certain airlift requirements are also included. 


DISCOVERER PROGRAM 


The primary objectives of the DISCOVERER program are to 
develop components, subsystems and satellite system reliability. Also 
to define, develop, and demonstrate the ancillary equipment that 
goes with orbiting vehicles. The DISCOVERER is contributing 
directly to two of the Nation’s most important programs in addition 
to supplying design data for other space programs. The contribu- 
tions made to the SAMOS and MIDAS effort by DISCOVERER 
are basic airframe, attitude control, command and program function, 
orbit ejection and recovery techniques. The current program is set at 
— THOR-boosted vehicles with initially an AGEN A second stage 
progressing to an AGENA B second stage. ———. We need to 
provide additional THOR boosters and AGENA vehicles for further 
development of components or systems to be used in a space environ- 
ment. 

The Air Force has provided funds to protect the lead time for both 
the Department of Defense and the NASA future THOR booster 
requirements. The current estimates for additionally required ve- 
hicles are ———- THOR boosters and ———- AGENA B second 
stages. These vehicles will be used in calendar year 1961 and 1962. 
The DISCOVERER program is of vital importance to continued 
development of the MIDAS. 


MIDAS PROGRAM 


Turning now to MIDAS, it became apparent in 1958 that the ad- 
vancement in infrared detection capability warranted the priority 
development of a satellite based ICBM detection system. MIDAS 
will provide instantaneous warning of individual ICBM launches. 
———MIDAS will provide the United States with a highly reliable 
ICBM attack alarm system. 

The infrared sensing devices will detect the launching of any 
ballistic missile as soon as it gets above approximately 50,000 feet, 
and will relay this detection to a ground read-out station for immediate 
relaying to the appropriate users. ————. 

The warning time available from MIDAS will be approximately 
30 minutes, which will provide about twice the amount of time avail- 
able from BMEWS. This will provide time to start countdowns, 
scrambling the airborne retaliatory forces, alert the active and civil 
defenses, and alert BMEWS for verification of the attack. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT LAUNCHES 


The current program as reflected in our present budget provides 
for two research and development launches at low altitude from the 
Atlantic missile range. The first of these was launched on 26 Febru- 
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ary of this year with a failure in the separation mechanism between 
the first and second stages. The second Atlantic missile range launch 
is scheduled for the 20th of April, a week from tomorrow. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

It has now been recognized that we can practically accelerate the 
current development program based on the progress that has been 
made in DISCOVERER and in ground testing MIDAS. As a re- 
sult, we recommend the MIDAS program be accelerated to complete 
the research and development schedule —. In addition, the 
ground complex of the read-out stations and tracking and acquisition 
stations would be accelerated to provide for the early operational 
date. 

This completes the aerospace defense items which we are recom- 
mending. 





IMPROVEMENTS FOR OFFENSIVE FORCES 


I will now discuss improvements we propose for our offensive 
forces that were mentioned by General White. 

First, ATLAS. 

We recommend changing the configuration of the last 6 ATLAS 
squadrons from 1 by 9 to 1 by 12. That is from 9 launchers per 
squadron to 12 launchers per squadron. You see the effects of this 
change depicted here in relation to the overall program. 

Beginning at the left the first five columns indicate respectively 
designation, location, hardness, operational date, and the number of 
missiles on launchers under the present schedule. 

The next column, in red, mdicates the number of missiles on 
launchers under this proposal, and in the last column are shown the 
dates the squadrons will be completely equipped if these dates differ 
from presently programed operational dates. 

In this connection you will note that there are only two such squad- 
rons that do differ, the eighth at Shilling Air Force Base, Kans., and 
the ninth at Lincoln Air Force Base, Nebr. 


FUNDS PROGRAMED FOR 1960 AND 1961 


Funds to be programed in fiscal year 1960 will cover costs of ex- 
cavation and building brick and mortar type facilities to include 
launchers, launch operations buildings, and related real installations. 
The remaining funds will be programed in fiscal year 1961 for mis- 
siles, ground support equipment, installations and equipment checkout. 

In using funds for ATLAS in this way we are getting the same num- 
ber of missiles on launchers that we would get by building two ad- 
ditional squadrons. However, since no new squadron support fa- 
cilities are required this increase in force strength is being obtained 
more economically than that would be if totally new squadrons were 
purchased. This addition to the force as you can see comes very 
appropriately in a critical ———— time period. 


MINUTEMAN PROGRAM 


Turning now to MINUTEMAN, the Air Force has a requirement 
to augment the MINUTEMAN program in the two following areas. 
First, the mobile MINUTEMAN system is currently scheduled to 
follow the hardened and dispersed system ————. Preliminary engi- 
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neering evaluations have recently been completed and indicate that 
additional funding is necessary to do this. These funds will be ap- 
plied to accelerate design, test, and fabrication efforts. This aug- 
mented effort will insure availability of components to meet the cur- 
rently planned operational deployment of the mobile system. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my delineation of the additions pro- 
posed. General Friedman will now go into the fiscal aspects of this 
program. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. We want to listen to General Friedman be- 
cause Senator Saltonstall will have to leave and he wants to listen 
to all of the statements before asking questions. You may proceed, 


General. 
STATEMENT OF GENERAL FRIEDMAN 


General Friepman. Mr. Chairman, my presentation is quite 
straightforward. I have merely taken the programs which have been 
discussed by General Hester and General Holloway and have assigned 
dollar parameters to them. If the committee desires, I can highlight 
several areas which I don’t think are clear cut and thus save the time 
of the committee. I am prepared to proceed as you desire. 

Senator Cuavez. Insert your statement in the record, and then 
proceed to highlight it. 

General Frrepman. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. All you are going to discuss is money matters? 


CLARIFICATION OF REQUIREMENT FOR ATLAS 


General FrrepMAn. That is correct, sir. The statement. is unclassi- 
fied and, as I say, is generally straightforward and I can answer 
questions on it later as we proceed. 

I think first of all there is one point which requires clarification. 
That has to do with the item shown on the tab to General White’s 
statement, for ATLAS, in which it indicates under the 1960 NOA 
column a requirement for $90 million. This is for construction asso- 
ciated with the increase of the 18 missiles. I should like to clarify this 
by stating that what we are asking for is program clearance. ‘There 
is no need for new obligating authority, or for authorization. We 
merely ask program clearance and the authority to proceed to 
obligation. 

Senator Cuavez. Where are you going to get the money ? 

General FrrepMan. We have, on the basis of certain lump sum bids, 
an indication that we can finance the 1 by 12 configuration within 
approximately the same amounts as we were previously estimating for 
the 1 by 9 configuration. 

Senator Cuavez. What about BOMARC money? Are you going to 
use any of that? 

General Frrepman. No, sir. We will not use any money for that. 
Funds have been appropriated in 1959 and prior appropriations, Mr. 
Chairman. We would merely use the amounts to set up the 
bases which we are discussing. 
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AIR NATIONAL GUARD APPROPRIATIONS 


Now one other item which I did not discuss with the House Appro- 
priations C ommittee has to do with Air National Guard appropria- 
tions. At the time we made our presentation to the House our plans 
were not firm in complete detail as they pertained to the Air Guard. 
As it stands right now, we still have considerable study as to what 
additional funds will be required by the Air National Guard as a 
result of a more rapid modernization with the “F-102 aircraft, than 

was previously contemplated. We still do not have definitized costs. 
I should only like to inform the committee that I will be prepared to 
indicate to you during the reclama session what those costs are, or, 
failing that, sir, lacking a specific dollar requirement, we will present 
it as & supplemental appropriation as fiscal year 1961 proceeds. I did 
want you to know that the guard will require additional funds. 


POSSIBILITY OF RECOUPMENT OF FUNDS 


Additionally, in my presentation on financing the reoriented plan 
to the House ‘Appr opriations Committee, I indicated that—with the 
exception of two appropriations—we would, by use of recoupment of 
prior year funds and certain transfer authorities given us by the Con- 
gress, not require a change in appropriations. 

Mr. Gates in his present: ition has indicated that he would prefer to 
make a change 1 in appropriation amounts. To that effect, then, I have 
on page 7 of my statement a recap which presents the views of the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. Tf I may t will read that, sir. 


STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


To recap, the net effect of these several adjustments other than those affect- 
ing the Air National Guard is to reduce the obligational authority requirements 
for fiscal 1960 by $15 million and for fiscal year 1961 by $123.8 million. Carry- 
ing the fiscal year 1960 adjustment forward to fiscal year 1961, we have a net 
proposed adjustment of minus $138.8 million. 


This is broken down by appropriations in the table which appears 
in your copies of my statement, and that table is there, sir. As I indi- 
cated prev lously, these adjustments conform to those transmitted to 
this committee, and to the House Committee on Appropriations last 
week by the Secretary of Defense. 


The adjustments which have been presented would have little or no effect 
upon Air Force net expenditures for the 2 fiscal years involved. While we had 
indicated to the House committee earlier that the adjustments could be ac- 
commodated, there were only two changes in fiscal year 1961 appropriation 
amounts. That is by reprograming, adjusting carryovers, and so on. The five 
adjustments proposed by the Secretary of Defense will accomplish the same 
net effect as we proposed earlier. 


(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. Ropert J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, 
HEADQUARTERS, USAF 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the purpose of my presenta- 
tion is to discuss the fiscal aspects of the program changes which have been 
discussed by General White in broad terms, and by General Hester and General 
Holloway in some detail. 
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Summary of changes 


{In millions] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
Bi 1961 











Current programs-.......---.-.- wd dg Sh odd ded ohh ded dna dob ode bh~acdbbhob $2, 807.0 $2, 793. 2 
i io has bhitin ieee oc bed ann abeiianesiindnsunnnt nde of tie 2, 792. 0 2, 669. 4 
lates be i a tlh ies caetiebihidamaauenetaesden~ dered —15.0 — 123.8 


The air defense programs and the missile and space programs involved in these 
adjustments total more than $2% billion in both fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 
1961. In fiscal year 1960, the effect of air defense net reductions of $146.8 
million and missile, missile warning, and space program increases of $131.8 
million is an overall program reduction of $15 million. Funds in this amount, if 
not otherwise reprogrammed in the meantime, would be available to offset in part 
our additive fiscal year 1961 requirements, thereby further reducing the new 
obligational authority request for that year. 

For fiscal year 1961, the air defense program net reduction aggregates $516.8 
million. Offsetting against this amount the $393 million additive requirements 
for missiles, missile warning, and space programs leaves us a net reduction of 
$123.8 million in program requirements—and in new obligational authority 
required—for fiscal year 1961. 

With the committee's permission, I will touch upon each of the major program 
segments involved in these adjustments and state the dollar effect of each 
adjustment. 

BOMARC program 


{In millions} 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 





1960 1961 
Current program. ..........-- hich tice aintne ioe Aitvataicven sidan tdaidianiaie $394. 1 $421.5 
peepee 080) il dia edt os li eee eel J 394. 1 40.4 
Bs sal a Na aie lnk ee —381.1 


The greatest single program adjustment is in the BOMARC program, which 
reflects a downward adjustment of $381.1 million in fiscal year 1961 in the 
“Missile procurement” appropriation. As was stated earlier, this is predicated 
upon a decision to curtail BOMARC B production. 


SAGE program 


{In millions] 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1960 1961 





Coes fie TL eee al Laibtinwebaled ut 4 $280. 2 $235. 2 
TReTEROE BRUITOIB So 6 ois 0g ods ie easn se ‘oa neues pabea Weel. Catt dod 138. 4 102.8 
Adjustments. - ----- i patie eee diene te aaaalee —141.8 | — 132.4 


Another quite substantial adjustment is in the SAGE program. ‘This is com- 
prised of reductions of $141.8 million in fiscal year 1960 and $132.4 million in 
fiscal year 1961. Both the military construction and the other procurement 
segments of the program are involved in both years’ adjustments. 


~ 
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Identification and control program 


{In millions] 





Fiseal year Fiscal year 














| 1960 1961 
Ne cb kn ap cae once nee swale pee een Sion ee eae of $31.8 $18.3 
eh iD aso. onc u ose ee Ae ee: fated eres 28. 5 15.5 
RIS icin cs neice ee eae —3.3 | —2.8 





The identification and control program reflects decreases of $3.3 million in 
the current year and $2.8 million in fiscal year 1961. Both military construction 
and other procurement are affected. These amounts derive from reductions in 
certain equipments in these programs. 


Interceptor improvement program 


{In millions] 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1960 1961 
| 


EE i oink andciehccknegendaice A . $109. 8 $96. 9 
Revised program. _--- 108. 1 232. 6 
Adjustments. -_..------ aeartitios ‘ | 


—1.7 | +135. 7 





In the interceptor improvement program, which involves the F-101, F—102, 
F-106, and GAR 11 programs, we reduce the fiscal year 1960 program for military 
construction by $1.7 million, and in the fiscal year 1961 programs we propose 
a decrease of $500,000 in military construction and an increase of $136.2 million 
in aircraft procurement, for a net program increase of $135.7 million. 

The decreases in military construction represent facilities which fall out as a 
result of changes in force structure. The increases in fiscal year 1961 relate to 
modifications to improve the effectiveness of these defensive weapon systems. 


Surveillance program 


{In millions] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 


| 1960 1961 
I tg ek ee as $95. 6 $130. 3 
Revised program. _...............--- dawatiitaatadta eet | 96. 9 145. 7 
NF 8 6 5s an 5443 ares se NS eeeh Soden ees -| +1.3 +15.4 


In the surveillance program we propose to increase the fiscal year 1960 pro- 
gram by $1.3 million and the fiscal year 1961 program by $15.4 million. All 
of the adjustments involved are in the “Other procurement” appropriation. 
The fiscal year 1960 increase derives from price adjustments while the increase 
in fiscal year 1961 provides for restoration of radar items which had slipped 
from the fiscal year 1960 program due to production difficulties. 
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BMEWS program 


{In millions] 





Fiscal year Fiscal year 


| 
1960 | = «196i 
Current program ....-..........- Somat diame Ss entiBia een antiinlce vacant ieeiamcboanen $257.1 | $107.3 
Tn aed ee kg 272. 0 | 134. 9 
D8 ore eee ee ee 
I arn Sra s ael ouicc  R Ae eke eaac Oe | +14.9 27.6 








In the ballistic missile early warning system we propose to make $14.9 mil- 
lion more available in the current year and request an additional $27.6 million 
in the budget year, fiscal year 1961. These additional funds will be used to 
advance the initial operational capability dates of the second and third sites. 
They will buy us vitally needed time in this field. Both military construction 
and other procurement funds are involved. 


GAR 9/ASG-18 program 


{In millions] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 


a cats lebanalcarincahtiniaenamneineareneee Se Bites as. 
Revised program. .--------- esc as slau cl coc din i cena a Sls chide 9.1 $15.0 
; ad 
ID 58 e osha 5 de reiiKnngicsicelte ie ication. Lee 0 +15. 0 








Provision is made for continuation in fiscal year 1961, in the amount of $15 
million, of the GAR 9/ASG-—1S8 program, which had been scheduled for termina- 
tion after fiscal year 1960. The funds requested are allin R. D. T. & E. 


Space program 


{In millions] 


albert ” . = eee prernvenenmnonne 
Fiscal year 
1961 


Fiscal year 
1960 








$333. 0 


ea EM ea ok oa 
: 368. 8 


Revised progrém............i...... STEELS Dy SY ITIL ROT 


| 
| 
ere Se 
IIIT SLIT si cinii bs sel sites eile one ni alien ee lata gies Map ae aed wana | +25. 6 | +35. 8 


In the space program, which embraces the DISCOVERER, MIDAS, and 
SAMOS programs we plan on increasing the fiscal year 1960 program by $25.6 
million and the budget year program by $35.8 million, all in the R.D.T. & E. 
appropriation. The increased funding includes provision for additional research 
and development firings of the DISCOVERER series of satellites. These provide 
the engineering and test bases required for the MIDAS and SAMOS programs 
which will exploit the early warning and reconnaissance satellite capabilities 
which are so vital in the ballistic missile era. The bulk of the fiscal year 1960 
increase is related to the high priority MIDAS program. 


ATLAS program 


{In millions} 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 


1960 1961 
RN I ic ccvecuvunsansceecn a a aah peas $987. 2 $1, 001.6 
Revised program --_------- ne : : Ba a oo ee 1, 077. 2 | 1, 137.6 
a ‘sale aiedans ac ict 1 +90.0 | +136. 0 


1 Fiscal year 1960 requirement will be financed by reprograming available military construction funds, 
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The adjustments proposed in the ATLAS program have the effect of increasing 
the current fiscal year 1960 program by $90 million, all in “Military construc- 
tion,” and increasing the fiscal year 1961 program by $136 million, all in ‘Missile 
procurement.” These additional funds will permit us to increase the number 
of missiles per squadron for some of the currently planned squadrons, at a sig- 
nificantly lower cost than adding more squadrons. 


MINUTEMAN program 


[In millions] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 








1960 1961 
Se RUNES. OSs. e's sc aedaudakesanetas daddcnts ddetaind Aaa $343. 2 $449, 1 
IIE IN oii co wa cin cides quien ach cnhn ges as osama aS 343. 2 476.1 
IN 56 Sikh ded wid dasha ate etieanendd oie ee ee ee oe +27.0 


An increase of $27 million in the fiscal year 1961 MINUTEMAN program is 
proposed for additional effort in the research and development tasks associated 
with the mobile MINUTEMAN development program. 

These funds will allow additional reliability testing and additional com- 
ponent engineering effort, as well as enlarging approaches on ground support 
equipment and launch equipment for the mobile concept. In addition, these 
funds will provide for further definitive testing of missile trains and associated 
equipment in relation to operation and targeting of this system. 


INCREASED AIR NATIONAL GUARD REQUIREMENTS 


In addition to the specifics which I have discussed, there will be additional, 
but as yet undefinitized, funding requirements for operation and maintenance, 
Air National Guard and Military construction, Air National Guard, arising 
from the substantially accelerated conversion to F—102 aircraft in Guard units 
which is now planned. Since only nominal conversions over a protracted period 
had been envisaged previously, this change will have a material impact on Air 
Guard funding requirements for fiscal year 1961. The sources and precise 
amounts will be made known to the committee as soon as determined, and in 
any event not later than the reclama session to be held later this month. 


FINANCING 


To recap, the net effect of these several adjustments, other than those affecting 
the Air National Guard, is to reduce the obligational authority requirements 
for fiscal year 1960 by $15 million and for fiscal year 1961 by $123.8 million. 
Carrying the fiscal year 1960 adjustment forward to fiscal year 1961 we have a 
net proposed adjustment of minus $138.8 million. This is broken down by ap- 
propriation in the table which appears in your copies of my statement. 


{In millions] 





— President’s Proposed Revised 
Appropriation budget adjustment | President’s 
budget 
Aircraft procurement, Air Force bites | $2, 994 | +$136. 2 $3, 130. 2 
Missile procurement, Air Force__- 3, 024 | — 278.0 2, 746.0 
Other producrement, Air Force_- 1,057 | —152.7 | 904. 3 
R. D. T. & E., Air Force... sigh Sicha lp pl ine ts 1, 334 | +136. 4 | 1, 470.4 
Military construction, Air Force_- aac caaeiet 725 | +19. 3 744.3 
INGE TOVION sé occ cncswnns Sau — 138.8 ae 





These adjustments conform to those transmitted to this committee and to the 
House Committee on Appropriations last week by the Secretary of Defense. 

The adjustments which have been presented will have little or no effect upon 
Air Force net expenditures for the two fiseal years involved. 
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While we had indicated to the House Committee earlier that the adjustments 
could be accommodated through only two changes in fiscal year 1961 appropria- 
tion amounts, by reprograming, adjusting carryovers, and so on, the five adjust- 
ments proposed by the Secretary of Defense will accomplish the same net effect 


as what we had proposed earlier. 
Mr. Chairman, that concludes my prepared statement. 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


Senator Cuavez. Senator Saltonstall, it is your turn. 

Senator SaLtronsraLtt. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I 
have very few questions. 

General White, may I first congratulate you on the care with which 
our staff and you have worked out the details of this program. I 
1ope your calculations are right. 

Now may I ask this question: Referring to your reorientation and 
your statement, which is the overall statement, and the accompanying 
statement which General Friedman just read, do I understand that 
these figures are all in NOA (new obligational authority) and are not 
on an expenditure basis ? 

General Wurre. All the figures in my attachment are NOA. 


EFFECT ON EXPENDITURES 


Senator SatronstaLu. Now, do you know or does General Friedman 
know how they will affect expenditures in the fiscal year 1961 as 
opposed to NOA? 

General Wuirre. These NOA translate into expenditures which leave 
us approximately where we were. 

Senator Satronstatu. In other words, while this is a readjustment 
of NOA, it does not. affect SAUTE because the accelerations and 
decelerations are about equivalent ? 

General Wutre. That. is correct, sir. We come out even on expendi- 
tures, but we no longer use all the NOA asked for in the original 
presentation of the 1961 budget. 

Senator Sauronstautui. Theoretically you are saving on NOA $138.8 
million. 

General Wurre. That is correct. 

Senator SauronsTaLi. Does that mean a saving of $138.8 million in 
expenditures? How much does it affect expenditures for 1961 ? 

General FrrepMAn. Mr. Saltonstall, as General White indicated, we 
broke about even on expenditures. There was about a million dollars 
in net expenditure reduced in fiscal year 1960. Additionally, there is 
an increase of about $8 million in fiscal year 1961. Now, the $138 
million would translate into about $92 million in spending over and 
above the amounts I just gave you, if that amount were applied to the 
budget for the purposes recommended but subsequently disapproved. 

Senator SaLtronsTaLL. How much ? 

General FrrepMan. $92.7 million, sir. 

Senator SautonsraLL. That would be an increase in expenditure? 

General Frrepman. That is correct, sir. 

Senator SaLronsTauy. In 1961? 

General FrrepMan. If you were to approve the programs, or set in 
motion the programs associated with the $138 million, which we are 
now proposing to this committee today. 
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Senator SALronsraLL. That is not quite clear tome. There is a net 
saving, an overall saving of $138 million in NOA. 
General FrrepMan. That is right. 


NET INCREASE IN EXPENDITURES 


Senator SAvronsrati. But if we go forward with the program as 
recommended here by General White, there would be a net or overall 
increase in expenditures for 1961 of how much, $98 million ? 

General Friepman. There would be an increase in the program 
we have presented to you of about $8 million in the year 1961 over 
and above the amounts contained in the President’s budget. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. $8 million and not $98 million ? 

General FriepMan. That is right, sir. 

Senator SALToNSTALL. So there is a net reduction of $138 million 
in NOA but an increase of expenditure in 1961 of $8 million ? 

General FrrepMan. That is correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So from all intents and purposes we can go 
forward with the general understanding that the expenditure would 
be about the same. 

General Wuire. The expenditure is about even. That was the 
purpose of the exercise. 

Mr. Gartock. The $8 million contrasted to the overall Air Force 
estimate of $18.6 billion can be considered as breaking even. It is 
hard to estimate that close. 


CUTBACK IN BOMARC 


Senator SarronsTaLu. General White, according to General Fried- 
man’s figures you are going to cut BOMARC back from $421 million 
to $40 million in 1961; is that correct ? 

General Wuirr. Yes, sir. 

Senator SatronstaLu. Now, if you are going to do that to such a 
tremendous degree, why not stop it altogether ? 

General Wuirr. Because of three factors. It does really make a 
contribution to the air defense. We have already spent almost all of 
the money, in fact, almost $1.5 billion. If we were cut off we would 
get nothing worthwhile for our dollars. We want the missiles to the 
degree that we have in this revised program, and we will have prac- 
tically paid for them already. The cancellation costs and the wastage 
involved would be regrettable, if we don’t go on with them. 

Senator Satronsrauy. In other words, what you are doing in 
spending the $40 million is to complete the program you are now in. 

General Wuirr. That is correct. 


RELATIONS WITH CANADA 


Senator SarronstaL.. How does that affect the United States rela- 
tions with Canada? 

General Wuire. Bearing in mind that this is an executive session, 
we worked this out very carefully with the Canadian Air Force. 

Senator SatronstaLL. Do you want this off the record entirely ? 

General Wuire. I think it would be better as a general rule to do so. 
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Senator SatronsTaLu. With the chairman’s approval your answer 
may be off the record. 

Senator Cuavez. Allright. 

( Discusion off the record. ) 

Senator Satronstaty. As I read your statement, the first five ad- 
denda are all based on different types of defense, but mostly defense 
against missiles; are they not? That would not apply to the inter- 
ceptor. The interceptor additional would be the more modern con- 
ception of defense against a bomber attack; is that correct? 


REASONS FOR STEP-UP IN INTERCEPTOR PROGRAM 


General Wurre. That is correct, sir. Let me state the philosophy 
that made me step up this program. The subject of air defense 
against the manned bomber has been one that has troubled everybody, 
including the Congress and particularly your committee, and one or 
two other committees. You will recall that last spring the Department 
of Defense established their so-called master air defense plan. It 
took some time to digest that. In the meantime there have been 
changes in the potential enemy threat and we got to studying this 
very carefully in the Air Force. With a limited budget, how can we 
improve the overall security of the United States? We came to the 
conclusion that without downgrading the threat of the enemy manned 
bomber, but casting a very careful eye on the potential of the ICBM 
in his hands, that with the moneys available to us this program would 
give us overall more security. We largely compensate for cutting 
back the BOMARC in two ways. One is by speeding up certain of the 
elements of our air defense, and secondly, and most importantly, by 
improving the manned fighter interceptors. In addition, we felt that 
the primary ways we could improve the situation would be, to speed 
up our warning against ballistic missiles and to increase the number 
of ballistic missiles available. Of course, warning includes the satellite 
systems which are the most advanced items in that category that 
we have. 

Senator SauronstaLu. That we will have, in your opinion, a better 
defense against bombers and at the same time accelerate our program 
of defense against missiles. 

General Wuirte. That is essentially correct—with one modification. 
We will have a much better defense against manned bombers than 
we have now. We will not have as extensive nor as expensive a de- 
fense system against bombers as we would have had in the program 
presented as of the original submission. 


REVISED ATLAS PROGRAM 


Senator SatronstaLi. Now, General White, this is perhaps a reit- 
eration, but I would like to be absolutely clear. The revised ATLAS 
program involving 136 additional millions of dollars will provide for 
13 squadrons, 7 squadrons of 9 missiles each plus 1 spare, and 6 
squadrons of 12 missiles each plus 1 spare, with the last 6 squad- 
rons on hardened bases ? 

General Wurres. That is correct. This proposal adds three mis- 
siles per squadron for the last six. That comes from more exper- 
lence, just as we learned through experience with manned aircraft. 
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We used to have fewer aircraft per unit. As we learned more about 


them, became more trained in them, we were able to add to the UE. 
Weare doing this now with the ATLAS. 


MATS PROGRAM 


Senator SALronsTaLt. One other question. You do not discuss in 
this program anything concerning MATS. Now, there is a great 
agitation as you know in the Congress on both sides, in the House and 
in the Senate, for increasing MATS. It is my understanding that 
the Air Force now feels that it will give a higher priority to MATS 
than it has in the past. As I remember, last year the Air Force placed 
it down about the seventh highest priority as opposed to the Army 
which gave it a very high priority. Now the Air Force has moved 
that priority up. Am I correct? 

General Wuire. Senator, I would say this. We recognize the re- 

uirement for the best airlift we can get and we want to have it. But 

cannot say that within the funds that would be available by virtue 
of the cutback of the supercombat center and the BOMARC’s that 
we can do very much in the way of airlift within the priorities as we 
see them. We felt that in cutting back these two programs the very 
first priorities should be, one, to compensate insofar as possible within 
the air defense system itself for the loss of the BOMARC’s and sec- 
ondly, to improve our warning against the advanced enemy threat in 
ICBM’s and to improve our own ICBM capability. After that, airlift 
would certainly come to the fore. 

I would say, however, that we did ask for the difference in new 
obligational authority that you see here in the amount of $138.8 
million. We did make a request for additional add-ons to compensate 
for the reduction in the overall NOA and we did include some airlift 
in that request. However, those requests were disapproved. 


C130—-B AND NEW CARGO AIRCRAFT 


Senator Sarronstatut. As I understand it, in the present budget 
there is $70 million for the purchase of 25 C-130B’s and $50 million 
for the development of a new cargo aircraft, or $120 million in all. 

General Waite. That is correct. 

Senator Satronstati. There are some proposals that would add 
some $20 million for tooling and engineering associated with the im- 
proved model of the C-130B and some $30 million to be added to the 
$70 million in the budget to buy 25 of the improved C-130B’s and 
$105 million to buy C-135 tanker tynes, perhaps somewhere around 
30 planes. Now that would total $155 million in addition to the 
$120 million in the budget. Have you discussed that plan? 

General Wnire. In the first place, in our first request to the Depart- 
ment of Defense to compensate for the difference between the new 
obligational authority in the fiscal 1961 budget and the NOA request 
under the revised program, we did ask for an additional sum of $107 
mi'lion to increase the production of the C-130B from two to three 
per month at $82 million, and to buy approximately 17 C-135’s for 
MATS for a total of $75 million. : ; 


Senator SALTONSTALL. So it is a question of degree, so to speak. 


51184—_60—-pt. 2———-29 
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General Wuire. No, sir. I think what you are reading, sir, is what 
the Rivers subcommittee 





COMPROMISE PROPOSAL 


Mr. Gartock. May I speak to it? Senator, this seems to be a pro- 
posal that is in between what General White presented to the House 
Appropriations Committee and that presented to Congressman Rivers, 
His recommendation, as a result of his committee hearings, I believe 
called for about $240 million in addition to the amount already in the 
budget. And add that on to the $120 million already in the fiscal year 
1961 budget. The figures you indicate, are one of several compromise 
proposals that have been put forth in various discussions. So it gets 
down to a matter of degree as to how many airplanes you want to buy, 
how fast you want to buy them. The more you want, the faster you 

yant them, the more money you put in, during fiscal year 1961. 

Senator SatronstaLu. From the point of the Air Force, General 
White, more airlift is now high enough in the Air Force category 
of priority so that if the Congress wanted to decide to appropriate 
some of this extra $138 million, and go forward with the rest of your 
plan, this would be a priority that you would willingly accept? 

General Wurre. That is correct, sir, and we did make a proposal 
to that effect. It would require an increase in our expenditures, 
however. 

Our proposal to the Department of Defense to absorb the difference 
in NOA between that and the original 1961 submission and the one 
under this program includes the C-130B’s for tactical airlift and the 
C-135’s for MATS. 

Senator SauronsTa.u. So it is a question of degree. 

General Wurre. That was a proposal based on the differential in 
NOA that was not absorbed. The other figures were as a result of a 
request by Congressman Rivers for what a sensible program would be 
on a maximum speedup basis. 


QUESTION OF COMMERCIAL CARRIERS 


Senator Sarronsratn. Both would include the $80 million or ap- 
proximately the $80 million to be spent on commercial carriers. 

Mr. Garwtock. Senator, that has nothing to do with aircraft. That 
isa different part of the appropriation. 


USE OF NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY FUNDS 


Senator SatronstaLt. Now, General White, will the Air Force 
support this priority on improvement of airlift as opposed to any 
other program that they may have for the $138 million ? 

Putting the question in another way, if the Congress wants to ap- 
propriate the $138 million of the NOA, of new NOA which you have 
saved, what would you want it to be used for ? 

General Wurrr. There were actually five items that we proposed 
to absorb. Well, it came to a little more because the program just 
could not. be accommodated to exactly $138.8 million. Our proposal 
came to $149.7 million. I can give you the exact items we suggested : $10 
million additional on the DISCOVERER program; $12 million fora 
rocket development program; another $20.7 million for MINUTE- 
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MAN;; $32 million for the tactical C-130B’s and $75 million for C- 
135’s for MATS; for a total of $149.7 million. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. So that, if the Air Force had its own way, 
the bulk of it would go for airlift ? 

General Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Senator SatronstTaLu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is all I had. 

I appreciate very much the method by which you have gone into 
this, General White, with your staff, and I think it is very clear. It 
just shows how new the problems are and how difficult they are for 
the ordinary layman to understand. 

General Wuire. Thank you, sir. I am glad it is appreciated, be- 
cause, frankly, things are moving very fast. 

Senator Satronsrauu. I hope it will not affect our relations with 
Canada. 

General Wuire. I am quite certain that this program, as proposed, 
will not. 

Senator Satronstratt. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


FUNDS FOR B—70’S 


Senator Cuavez. General White, why were additional funds not 
provided for the B-70? 

General Wurre. Well, I will answer that very frankly, sir. I had 
my day in court or several days in court on the B-70. I stated with 
all the conviction at my command my belief that the B—70 is one of 
the most important weapon systems of the future, and it was turned 
down. So there was no point in asking for it here, because all we 
would do is have it red-lined. 

Senator Cuavez. You thought enough of the B-70 to request that 
the program be continued. 

General Wurre. I requested that the B-70 continue as a weapon 
system according to the program that we set forth last year. 

Senator Cuavez. But others decided differently, and you are not 
asking for it here. 

General Wutrr. I would have asked for it if I thought it would 
have done any good, but I was certain it would not. 

Senator Cuavez. After all, we are the ones that provide the funds. 
Would you like to have them ? 

General Wuire. I certainly would, sir. 


EFFECT OF REVISED PROGRAMS ON CURRENT CONTRACTS 


Senator Cuavez. All right. How will the revised program that 
you discussed earlier affect contracts you already have? 
General Wire. I would like to ask General Friedman to answer 
that. 
General Frrepman. Sir, I am not sure I understood your question. 
Senator Cuavez. How will this revised program affect contracts 
| you have already awarded? Are you canceling any of the orders? 
General Friepman. What we will be doing, sir, on the BOMARC 
program—the two major areas of cancellation are in the BOMARC 
program, and in the SAGE program. On BOMARC, we would can- 
cel production which would have otherwise proceeded after approxi- 
mately June. In other words, this then would give us a delivery of 
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some —— operational missiles as opposed to about ———— which 
were programed under the master air defense plan. Of course, the 
production line would terminate much earlier than previously. 

On the SAGE program, we already had been holding that down to 
merely a sustaining rate, because of the fact, as General White pointed 
out, we were studyi ing the impact of the proposal made last year in the 
so-called Department of Deleam master air defense plan. So there 
will be small cancellation costs in that program. 

The actual cost of cancellation is an absolute minimum under the 
program as we have it laid out here. 


CONTRACT STATUS ON BOMARC’S 


Senator Cuavez. Someone stated that you want ——— BOMARC’s, 
is that right ? 

General Frrepman. That is correct, sir. 

General Hester. ———— B’s 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. What is the contract status as to 
those? Are they in a program stage or are they under contract now? 

General FriepMan. They are under contract now. We would 
merely terminate at an earlier point, rather than proceeding as per 
our previous plan. 


BAKERIES AT ELMENDORF AND EIELSON BASES 


Senator Cuavez. General White, I want to ask you one question 


that another Senator is interested in. 
I have before me a letter from Senator Gruening dated April 8 


dealing with the continued use of service bakeries at Elmendorf and 
Eielson Air Force Bases. The letter will be inserted in the record 


at this point. 


(The letter referred to follows :) 

AprIL 8, 1960. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Dennis: This is being written to you so that, in connection with the 
budget requests for the Department of Defense for the fiscal year 1961, you may 
have an opportunity of going into this matter fully with officials of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Last year, before the end of the 1st session of the 86th Congress, Senator John 
McClellan, chairman, Committee on Government Operations, authorized and 
directed me to undertake a study of, among other things, commissaries and post 
exchanges in Alaska. 

Such a study was undertaken. 

In the course of such study, it was found that there are being operated at 
Fielson and Elmendorf Air Force Bases in Alaska two bakeries the products of 
which are used for troop mess and are placed on sale in the commissaries in di- 
rect competition with bread and bakery products purchased from outside sources. 
From the information obtained durirg the course of my study, it is clear that the 
continued operation of these bakeries is in violation of Bureau of the Bu’get Bul- 
letin No. 60-2, with Department of Defense Directive 4100.15 and with Air Force 
Regulation 400-8. 

Under the Air Force regulation referred to, in order to continue such an activ- 
ity, it must be “clearly demonstrated that private enterprise is unable to meet 
current ard mobilization requirements or that Government operation is neces- 
sary to carry out the military mission.” The facts disclosed by my study war- 
rant no such finding. 

On December 9, 1959, I called these facts to the attention of the Department 
of the Air Force stating that the “continued operation of these bakeries violates 
the letter and spirit” of the cited directives and requested that immediate steps 
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be taken to discontinue the operation of the bakeries by the Department of the 
Air Force a Eielson and Elmendorf Air Force Bases in Alaska. 

The Department of the Air Force acted with commendable speed. Under date 
of January 8, 1960, I was informed by that Department as follows: 

“The Air Force has reviewed the current situation regarding the continued 
operation of bakeries at Elmendorf and Eielson Air Force Bases and has come 
to the conclusion that the advantages to the Air Force in continuing to produce 
bread are not sufficiently substantial to offset the provisions of Bureau of Budget 
Bulletin 60-2, dated September 21, 1959. Therefore, the Elmendorf and Bielson 
bakeries will be closed by the Air Force. 

“The bakeries will be phased out as early as practicable. Utilization of on- 
hand stocks, disposition of personnel and equipment and the award of contracts 
to assure continued supply of bread must be accomplished. It is estimated that 
a period of 60 to 90 days will be required to execute these plans.” 

However, I have just been informed that the Alaska Army Command objected 
to the directive by the Department of the Air Force and that the matter is now 
under consideration by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I have wired the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff urging that the deci- 
sion of the Department of the Air Force to close these two bakeries be affirmed. 

These facts are being called to your attention for such action as the committee 
may deem warranted. 

With all best wishes, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
ERNEST GRUENING. 
BUDGET BUREAU BULLETIN 


Senator Cravez. As I understand the situation, the continued use 
of the bakeries for troop messes and sale in commissaries violated 
Bureau of the Budget Bulletin No. 60-2, Department of Defense 
Directive 4100.15 and Air Force Regulation 400-8. This was called 
to the attention of the Air Force and the Air Force indicated that the 
bakeries would be phased out as soon as practicable. 

But Senator Gruening indicates that the Alaska Army Command 
has objected to the Air Force directive and that the matter is now 
being considered by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Could you, or one of your subordinates, tell us about this, or would 
you prefer to submit something for the record ? 

General Wuirer. General Friedman says he can give some informa- 
tion. It has not come to my attention in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Ciravez. The reason I am interested in this question is that 
several years ago we thought we had phased out bakeries and laundries 
in military installations. 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. The Air Force has taken action con- 
sistent with the desires of the Congress, as expressed in the Bureau 
of the Budget Bulletin 60-2 which you mentioned, Mr. Chairman. We 
did initiate action some time ago to phase down those bakeries. You 
are absolutely correct. The Army has asked for a deferment on this, 
and a decision is pending. 

T should like to point out, however, that consistent with the action 
to phase down the bakeries we have made un our budget estimate under 
the assumption they would close. I would assume that this matter 
will be resolved shortly and we will be able to report to the committee 
the final decision as it comes from DOD. We can expand on that 
for the record, sir. That isthe item in a nutshell. 

(The following additional information was furnished :) 

On January 13, 1960, the Alaskan Air Command was instructed to phase out the 
operation of the bread bakeries at Elmendorf and Eielson Air Force Bases and to 


procure bread for these bases from commercial sources. This action was based 
upon a determination made by the Secretary of the Air Force that their con- 
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tinued operation was not justified in light of criteria established in BOB Bulletin 
No. 60-2. 

The Department of the Army objected to this action because their bread re- 
quirements in Alaska are being furnished by Air Force bakeries. When this 
matter could not be resolved at departmental level, the Commander in Chief, 
Alaskan Command presented the problem to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

It is anticipated that a decision concerning the above will be forthcoming 
shortly from either the Office of the Joint Chiefs of Staff or the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. The Senate Appropriations Committee will be advised im- 
mediately upon receipt of advice from the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 


ITEMS NOT ALLOWED 


Senator Cuavez. Now I notice on page 43 of the House hearings, 
the addenda requested versus the addenda approved and the differences 
as between the President’s budget request and what was allowed. 
What items were not allowed, if you can tell us? 

General Wuirer. You are speaking of the items which we requested 
to bring out the NOA to an even balance? 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. 

General Wuire. We asked for a little more than that, because the 
programs that we had in mind simply did not add up to exactly $138.8 
million. The items were $10 million additional on the DISCOV- 
ERER program, $12 million for rocket development program, $20.7 
million additional and over and above the amount that we did get 
included on MINUTEMAN, $32 million on C-130B tactical airlift 
aircraft, and $75 million on C-135’s for MATS for a total of $149.7 
million. 

Senator Cuavez. That is what you discussed about 10 minutes ago. 

General Wuire. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Young. 


B-70’S AND BOMARC 


Senator Youna. Most of the questions have been asked that I in- 
tended to ask. One was particularly on this B-70. I was happy to 
hear your reply as to that. I too think we should go forward with 
the B-70. I was very pleased to note also the progress that is being 
made toward modernization of the Air Force year after year. 

I was interested in your comments regarding the BOMARC. As 
long as a year and a half ago some of your top Air Force officials, 
I believe—including General “LeMay—did not have a high regard for 
the effectiveness of the BOMARC missile, but we have been continuing 
with it all this time. I can realize some of the problems you have in 
trying to modernize the Air Force. I believe you are proceeding in 
the right direction and you should keep on even though you do have 
to step on some toes of. maybe even some foreign countries, 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Dworshak. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR CHANGES IN PROGRAM 


Senator Dworsuax. Genera! White, I unfortunately did not hear 
you on your first appearance before the committee earlier this year. 
Therefore, I am somewhat concerned about these apparent recom- 
mended changes in our Air Force defense posture. What is responsi- 
ble essentially for making these somewhat drastic changes within the 
space of a few months after the original budget was submitted by the 
President? 
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General Wuire. The responsibility, I think, rests squarely with me, 
Senator. We had a chance to digest the approved master air defense 
plan which began to jell during the summer months. In the mean- 
time, the 1961 budget was in process. The 1961 budget itself was for- 
mulated in line with that master air defense plan. It began to be 
apparent to me that we would have a better program for the country 
if we took these rather drastic sain So I directed a complete study 
of the matter. Admittedly, it might have been better had we done it 
a year ago, but we did not. Things are moving fast. The emphasis 
that we feel that ballistic missiles are giving to the enemy’s capabili- 
ties in relation to the air breathing threat are such that it seemed to 
me that in spite of any embarrassment that might be involved, and I 
don’t feel any, that we ought to come up with this program. We went 
into it very thoroughly. More than a hundred oflicers under General 
Estes worked for 6 weeks on this thing. It was probably in the mill 
at the time we were presenting the fiscal 1961 budget. As soon as we 
had a fix on it, we asked the Mahon committee to hold their final 
markup and the same request of course went to Senator Chavez, be- 
sause we knew we would propose some amendments. 

We worked very hard. We had to coordinate it with the Canadians, 
we had to clear the cutbacks with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. We had 
to convince the Secretary of Defense, and here we are. That is where 
it stands. I think it speaks for itself. 

Senator Dworsuak. I think you should be commended for facing 
forthrightly this need of keeping abreast of the changes in our de- 
fense posture, but are you reasonably sure you won't be back in July 
and recommend some more changes from the recommendations you 
are presenting today ? 

General Wurre. I would not say reasonably sure, Senator. Things 
are happening so fast today that I think one would be wrong if to- 
morrow there was something that was really vital, and he didn’t come 
up here and tell you. As long as I am Chief of Staff, that is what I 
propose to clo, sir. 


CHANGES AFTER CONTRACTING FOR PLANES 


Senator DworsnaKk. What confuses me today is how you can con- 
tract for some of these planes and missiles without actually having 
them in production before you want to make changes, because of some 
new concepts. 

General Wurtre. That does happen and it poses a very difficult 
problem. How far do you go with this thing before you realize that 
something else is going to be better or that there is some other way 
of doing it? I have no question that if we had more brains, more 
understanding, and could anticipate these things better, we c ould save 
the country money, but we are doing the best we can. 

Senator DworsHak. That is fine. 

Just a moment on the BOMARC. I recall a year ago the testimony 
before this committee that it became apparent that “BOMARC was 
not fitting the requirements adequately. Without knowing too much 
about some of the technica] aspects of missiles, I was convinced then 
that there was probably little justification for going ahead with the 
program, even the BOMARC B. U nfortunately, I just returned 
from Idaho this morning and was not able to get here for the first 
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half hour or so of this testimony. But apparently you are recom- 
mending a further cutback now. 
General Wurre. Yes, sir. 


RELATIONS WITH CANADA OVER BOMARC 


Senator Dworsnaxk. Involved are some relations with Canada be- 
cause apparently they are placing a great deal of importance on the 
BOMARC for Canadian defense. 

General Wuirr. The Canadian program insofar as BOMARC is 
concerned is not affected by this. We retain the same number of 
BOMARC’s for Canada as in the program originally submitted, the 
quantities to be deployed at each site is the business of NORAD. 

Senator Dworsnax. That leaves this question. If BOMARC is 
not desirable for our U.S. defense, then why is it desirable for 
Canadian defense ? 

General Wurre. It is desirable for both Canada and the United 
States to the degree in our judgment that we have now asked for it. 
It would not be, in my opinion, the best way to spend the money to 
go to the entire — missile program we had originally. 

Senator Dworsnax. You are cutting it back, but even if you used 
a half dozen if they are not doing the job effectively, then we should 
not want any. 

General Wurre. I quite agree. If I did not have full confidence 
that this BOMARC B would fulfill its mission, I would recommend 
its cancellation completely. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. But you are going forward with a reduced 
production program. 

General Write. That is correct. 

Senator Dworsnax. You feel the amount invested in BOMARC B 
is worthwhile? 

General Wurre. That is correct. 

Senator Dworsnak. We are going to use some in this country. I 
don’t know how many. Is it classified ? 

General Wiire. We had a chart and diagram that showed it. We 
will concentrate those that we do get in the Northeast industrial part 
of the country together with and ‘adjac ent to the Canadians. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is it classified how many BOMARC’s Canada 
will have ? 

General Wire. I can’t say. NORAD has the responsibility to 
determine the quantities of missiles at each site. 

Senator Dworsnak. You don’t have the answer if it is classified. 

General Hrsrer. On the order of ——— in Canada and the total 
program will be ———— A’s and ———— B’s. 

General Wire. I did not mean to imply that we could not tell 
you classified information. 


Senator Dworsnar. That is ———— A’s and ———— B’s. How 


many in the United States and how many in Canada? 
General Hester. All except ———— Senator. 
Senator Dworsnak. Are for our country ? 
General Hester. Are for our country. 
Senator Dworsnak. And ———- A’s and B’s for Canada? 
General Ilesrer. — B’s. B’s only in Canada. 
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Senator DworstaK. This is not too important in the overall pic- 
ture, but is Canada paying for these BOMARC’s or are we financing 
that program ? 

General FrrepMan. It is on our usual arrangement with Canada 


Senator Dworsnak. Who pays the -———? 


FINANCING MODERNIZATION 


General FrrepMan. The United States, sir. 

Senator DworsnHak. We are borrowing money to modernize our 
own defense establishment. Canada is in a far better financial shape 
than we are. How do we justify that kind of arrangement? I realize 
you probably are not responsible for it, but if you have any infor- 
mation I would be glad to have it. 

General Wnrre. I can make some observations, I think it is per- 
tinent to observe that while their finances may be better than ours, 
and I’m not sure about that, populationwise they are very much 
smaller than we are. 

Senator Dworsnax. They don’t have the same awareness that we 
do of the need for building up their defense posture, then? 

General Wire. I think they do. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ADEQUACY OF PRESENT DEFENSE BUDGET 


Senator DworsuaK. General White, do you think the $41 billion 
budget submitted by the President to the Congress is adequate for 
our Defense Establishment ? 

General Wuire. Yes, sir. I have stated before that I consider the 
overall amount adequate, but I would not have cut the budget in 
exactly the proportions that it has been cut by my superiors 

Senator Dworsnak. But you do think with these recommended 
changes and revisions emphasis can be placed upon acceleration of 
the B-70 and some of the missiles without disrupting some of the 
other programs which are being deprived or are being cut back? 

General Wurre. I think within the field presented here we do get 
more for our money in defense. However, the B—70 is not in any 
way involved here. 

Senator Dworsuak. It is not involved ? 

General Wuirr. No, sir. 


HEARING ON B-70 


Senator DworsHak. In other words, I heard you say a few min- 
utes ago that you thought we ought to acceler ‘ate the B-70, but vou 
are not reallocating any funds for that purpose. You are adhering 
to the original recommendations submitted earlier? 

General Wuire. I had my day in court and lost it. 

Senator Dworsuak. Where did you have it? Before this com- 
mittee or before other agencies and the Pentagon ? 

General Wnuirr. I think before other committees and certainly 
— the Department of Defense in the submission of the 1961 

udget. 
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Senator Dworsuak. So while you may feel that there is urgent 
need of accelerating research and development for the B-70, you are 
not dealing with any funding of that at this time. 

General Wurrr. At this time, because I realize it would be a use- 
less exercise. 

Senator Dworsuak. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Ellender. 

Senator Ettenper. Mr. Chairman, I have but one question. I am 
sorry I was not here to hear General White and the others who testi- 
fied, but I had to preside at a Public Works Committee meeting. 

General, you stated that you had your say in regard to your request 
for more B-70’s and you lost it. 

General Wurre. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENpeR. On page 2 of your statement you state you will 
discuss briefly why this revised program is advisable and the ad- 

rantages you expect to gain for national security, Now, from that 
statement are we to infer that the program you are now advocating 
is better than the one you originally advanced which called for more 
B-70’s? In other words, if you had to make a choice between the 
B-70 and the present progr am which would you suggest as being 
the better for our security ? 


CHOICE OF PRESENT PROGRAM 


General Wurre. I don’t have any hesitancy in saying that that 
part of this program revision that deals directly with air defense I 
think would have to come first. I feel that this is just about the 
minimum air defense that we can have and that it would not do if the 
revisions we proposed are not included. When you talk about the 
other things as between the immediate getting on with the BMEWS 
the satellite warning, and the additional ICBM’s, those are items 
which have a direct bearing on what I consider to be within the 
critical period of 1961, 1962, 1963. The B-70 comes later. It would 
be a very difficult thing to say. I would say for the a the B-70 
is certainly one of the most important programs we can go ahead 
with. I would say for the immediate future these ann are perhaps 
the more important. 

Senator Extenver. So that if you had to select at the moment you 
would go with this program rather than advocate the construction of 
more B70" s? 

General Write. To the extent that there are moneys available. 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes, of course. 

As I stated some time ago, the sad part about all of this is that 
we have gone through the process of constructing B-52’s and B-58’s 
to take the place of B-47’s, and now we are in the process of con- 
structing B-70’s to take the place of the 52’s and 58's, 

General Wurre. In my opinion we ought to be, but we are not. 


QUESTION OF NUMBER OF BOMBERS AND MISSILES 


Senator ELitenper. Why do we need manned bombers and ICBM’s 
in such quantities? Why both? Can our economy stand it? That 
is what puzzles me and I am sure most Members of the Senate. 

General Wuire. I think I could give one very cogent example, Sen- 
ator, that might help to clear this up. 
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Senator ELLENper. [ am sure you can. 

General Wuire. There are many others, but I am thinking of one. 
Let us say we had the BMEWS in operation which gives us a full 
15 minutes warning of an ICBM attack and the BMEWS reports 
certain objects coming through the air, and we have 15 minutes in 
which to make up our minds. Is the President of the United States, 
who is the only person who can push the button, so to speak, going on 
the basis of that kind of information to release ICBM’s which cannot 
be recalled? I gravely doubt it. 

Senator Extenper. I have heard that argument before. 

General Wurre. That is one of the main ones. 


ALLOWING ENEMY BUILDUP 


Senator ELttenper. In other words, we want to let the enemy build 
up, I am sure we won't attack him first. That is really what we are 
doing, is it not? 

That is one thing I cannot quite understand. We fear that Russia 
will strike at us. We are getting ready for that event, and yet we 
are permitting this buildup. If I knew they would strike us, I would 
strike them now as long as we are capable of destroying them. 

General Wuirr. He is living as the United States is, too. If we 
had positive evidence that they would strike us today, we would not 
sit here and be struck. 

Senator ELLenpEr. You are building because you think they are 
going to strike at us. Is that not the reason ? 

General Wuirr. We are building because of the age-old situation in 
which nations have conflicting aims and war is very likely to come 
about. It always has in the past. Since they have armaments we 
must have armaments and we must be sure that we can withstand and 
be ready for a surprise attack. We are trying to build a force that 
will completely deter them from striking us. We are trying to build 
a force and give them an understanding of the fact so that we will be 
believed by them and therefore they will be deterred from attacking 
us. But if they are not deterred, we must bear that in mind that they 
might strike first. It might be a surprise attack and we must be able 
to survive and go ahead and win the war. 


EFFECT OF MILITARY SPENDING ON ECONOMY 


Senator E.iienper. My fear is, as I have expressed it before this 
committee on many occasions, that if we keep on with this race and 
spend the money that we are spending now for the next 4 or 5 or 6 
years, we will destroy our economy and we will not need a Defense 
Establishment to protect us. General, as sure as we are talking here, 
if we don’t reach some way by which this race can be stopped we will 
lose our way of life. I realize that we must have better weapons than 
theenemy. I have heard it said so often that I believe it can be better 
illustrated by a little story. You may have heard it. During the 
War Between the States there was a demand for more recruits from 
the South, and it became necessary to encourage the young men to 
join the colors. One of the methods employ ed was that used by a 

major in South Carolina. He would begin Py speech by saying, 
“Why should we fear the Union Army?” said, “We can beat 
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them with cornstalks.” Every time he would address a group of 
potential recruits he would begin his speech by saying, “We don’t fear 
the Union Army. We can beat them with cornstalks.” After the 
war this major ran for Congress, and when he was speaking in his 
district one day an elderly gentleman in the rear of the hall inter- 
rupted to remind him of the statement he used to deliver to the re- 
cruits, namely, “Why should we fear the Union Army? We can 
beat them with cornstalks.” The major scratched his head, and said, 
“Yes, I did say that. - he hell of it was the Union soldiers would not 
fight with cornstalks.” 

So I realize that it is up to us to get better implements of war than 
our enemies. But there seems to be a continuous agitation for more 
than we really need. I wish you could devise some ways and means 
of stopping it if it is at all possible. 

General Wurrer. I could not sit here in uniform without subscrib- 
ing to that. I do, too, and I don’t know the answer. I don’t have the 
responsibility for it. Insofar as I can, I want to help. 


BETTER WEAPONS NECESSARY BEFORE WAR STARTS 


Senator Cuavez. One of the reasons Uncle Sam won all of these 

ars is not because we were any braver, because the other side had 
brave people, too. Every war has been won because we had better 
arms. I hope we can continue it that way. 

General Wurrr. One other thing, if I may inject a thought. We 
had an industrial complex that enabled us to mobilize to do it. In 
warfare today, our industrial mobilization in wartime won’t mean 
very much. We have to have whatever we have in being before the 
war starts. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Ellender told you the story about the 
cornstalks. I heard a sequel to that. Some colonel in the southern 
State of Alabama was running against Pvt. John Allen for Con- 
gress. They were debating on ‘the same platform. The colonel was 
ridiculing the poor pr ivate. Pvt. John Allen kept silent. When 
the colonel got through, the private said, “All of you who were col- 
onels, vote for him. All of you who were privates, vote for me.” He 
came to Congress. 

Senator Mundt. 

Senator Munpr. General, if I understood correctly the answer to 
a question by Senator Dworshak, you said you thought that the $41- 
billion overall budget was reasonable and acceptable and that the 
differences of opinion which developed are how you cut up the pie 
to get the most effective national defense. Is that right? 

General Wuire. That is right. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


TEMPORARY STOP ORDER ON RADAR 


Senator Munpr. In this identification and control program, I be- 
lieve that includes the so-called radar stations that are scattered over 
the country. I noticed in your cutback there are what you euphone- 
ously call temporary stop orders on the construction of the radar 
stations, or some of them. 

General Wurtrr. I don’t remember the reference to the temporary 
stop order. 
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Senator Munpr. I read something in a letter I received about a 
temporary stop order. 

General Hesrer. Yes, sir. There has been a stop placed on some of 
the construction. At the present time the Commander in Chief, 
NORAD, is reviewing the program which we have discussed with 
you this morning, and he will very soon propose to General White 
how the control and the weapon systems should be deployed at this 
time. We should be able to resume construction. 

Senator Munpr. What I was trying to determine is whether this 
envisaged abandonment of some of the present radar stations or 
whether this envisioned putting in perhaps better or newer types of 
radar equipments or are you stopping doing something which might 
become archaic because you anticipate some new kind of radar in- 
stallations which might be more effective, or whether you expect to lift 
the coverage where it has been designated previously and put it in 
some other area of the country. I would like to have a discussion of 
what is involved if the man is here who does that. 

General Wire. Yes, sir. I think you were not here when we had 
charts on the screen that show just that. 

General Hester. We did have charts on the screen which showed 
that. The actions would fall into several of the categories you men- 
tioned. First, the improvement of the radars, of the individual radars 
which are used to provide in certain classes of the heavy radars longer 
range, higher altitude capability, and better counter-countermeasures 
capabilities. So there would be an improvement. There would be a 
change in the number and location of some of the radars to give us 
on the whole a better integrated air defense system at an earlier time 
period. 

CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT IN RADAR 


Senator Munpr. Has something happened in the area of radarology 
which would indicate that your first radar station pattern was based 
on antiquated devices and consequently you are changing them or is 
there something new with the situation in Russia, or what caused that? 

General Hester. On the one hand, sir, of course, there is a continual 
improvement in the electronic counter-counter measures field. In the 
second portion there is a necessity to match the capability of the 
ground environment with that of the weapons. So as we change the 
deploy men of BOMARC’s we have eliminated the necessity for cer- 
tain of the features which are essential to the control of BOMARC 
in those areas in which BOMARC would not be deployed. So this 
does permit us some change in the ground environment system. 


CUTBACK NOT DUE TO FUNDS’ LACK 


Senator Munpr. Is it your feeling that with this cutback we will 
have the optimum amount of radar coverage and protection, or is 
the necessity of saving money what causes you to cut this bac k? In 
other words, rewording the question, if you had all the money in the 
world and all the money that you w anted to use—of course, you can 
always use more than you can get, we cannot spend all our money on 
national defense—but. if you hi ad all the money available would you 


continue your concept of radar or is this an economy move or efficiency 
move? 
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General Wurre. I think if we had more money than we have now we 
would not spend it on the things that we have cut out of this pro- 
gram. I think it is both, and an economy move in the sense that we 
will spend the difference on things that appear to us to give us greater 
security. 

Senator Munpt. Then in other words, are these primarily more a 
matter of efficiency than economy ? 


CHART OF DETECTION AREA 


General Hester. This is the chart which shows the detection area. 
We can remove the flips to show the changes which will differentiate 
between the current proposed program and the program which will 
result with the changes recommended today. 

Senator Briners. What does the white indicate in the middle? 

General Hester. No coverage. 

Senator Bripces. And the darker the area, the more thorough the 
coverage ? 

General Hester. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Brinces. What does the yellow indicate? 

General Hester. The red are the new and improved radars. The 
yellow is the coverage provided by the current radar systems. 

Senator Brivces. What is that green up there in the c orners ? 

General Hester. The green is the extension of the DEW line. The 
green on your right is callew DEW east. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


VOLUNTARY MANNED SAGE CENTERS 


Senator Munpr. Have you completely abandoned all of your volun- 
tary manned SAGE centers that you started out with originally ? 

General Hester. Are you talking about the Ground Observer 
Corps? 

Senator Munpr. Yes, sir. 

General Hester. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bripces. You don’t have any volunteers at all along that 
line? 

General Hester. No, sir. 

General Wurre. No, sir; the Ground Observer Corps was com- 
pletely abandoned. That came about as a result of the gap-filler 
‘adars. 

Senator Briwwcrs. There is no coordination between civil defense, 
then, and you people, as far as observat ions are concerned ? 

General Wurre. Not as far as warning is concerned. 


COOPERATION WITH CIVIL DEFENSE 


Senator Bripces. Your cooperation then encompasses what ? 

General Wuirr. To our giving them the various states of alert and 
assisting them. Each case has a disaster plan which they work out 
with the civil defense. 

Senator Briners. It is a one way proposition, you to them and not 
them to you? 

General Wurre. Except insofar as they protect the population. 


General Hesrer. We provide the information to them, Senator, but 
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the speed and general characteristics of the type weapons which we 
face today are such that the ground observer results would scarcely 
be worth the effort required. 

Senator Bripers. | realize that. 


WORK WITH COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT 


Senator Munpr. I have one other question, General. It is not re- 
lated to any of these problems except money. I have been receiving 
some mail, I am sure others have, I have no opinion on it whatsoever, 
but I think we ought to have something i in the record. We are talk- 
ing about how to make the $41 billion do the best job. As you know, 
some of the commercial airplane companies have made a proposal 
concerning MATS either to you or to the press, one which has been 
heard and will be discussed. So we ought to have something in the 
record about it, because they contend that we could save a consider- 
able amount of money. The hypothesis is that instead of spending 
it for MATS aircraft, make some kind of contractual arrangement 
for moving troops by commercial plane. You are familiar with the 
suggestion. I want to toss it out to get your comments. I have no 
particular opinion one way or another, myself. 

General Wurre. One of the problems i is to make certain that the 
airline lift is available under all circumstances. Under current law 
it cannot be. It is voluntary on their part now. One time when we 
needed airlift they were uninterested because it came right at the 
height of their tourist season. That was during the Lebanon affair. 
We tried to contract for additional airlift, and could not get it. I 
think Mr. Garlock has been more involved on the contracting side 
of this than anyone else. 


POSITION OF DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Gartock. This gets into the question of the Air Force, the 
Department of Defense position, as I interpret the President’s ap- 
proval of that report. The first thing is that MATS, which needs to 
fly to maintain a wartime capability, will be utilized for useful lift 
during peacetime. Beyond that the Air Force has followed the prac- 
tice of buying whatever lift it needed. The proposals that have come 
forward—I am not familiar with this last one, I read about it in the 
paper, but I have not seen it—some of the proposals envisage the Air 
Force operating MATS on the basis of a half hour or hour a day. 
The military side of our organization says that is not sufficient to keep 
MATS properly ready to do a wartime job. That hinges almost ex- 
clusively on that issue and I think General White’s opinion and that 
of his experts in the field is what we have to be guided by. 

Senator Munor. For that kind of arrangement to be effective, it 
would seem to me that it would have to entail the prior availability 
of the pilots. Does this involve equipment, too, or are they just 
offering the pilot ? 

General Wurre. The whole thing. 

Senator Munpr. Equipment and pilots. They would have to give 


you some prior availability, peacetime or war, because you have to 


move troops in peacetime, too. You have to have the equipment. I 
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wondered whether their proposal offered that or that it simply said 
just in emergency. 

Mr. GarLock. They are most anxious to operate at least 9 months 
of the year with us in peacetime. As General White said, our ex- 
perience in contracting in the summertime for emergency lift has been 
very bad. The rates get very high during that period of time, and it 
gets extremely expensive. On the rates that we can get on 12 months’ 
bid, we get good prices. We have very good bids. We have had very 
good success with the contracts that we have had. Over the last 
2 years now that we have had these annual contracts, we have had them 
with a fairly large number of airlines, and they have been, I believe, 
entirely satisfactory. 


CONGRESSIONAL DECISION INVOLVED 


Senator Munpr. What type of congressional decision is involved in 
determining whether you use this or don’t use this, or is this a decision 
whie :h you c: an make through the Air Force ? 

Mr. Garwtock. This is one we will make unless someone writes into 
law that it will be made the other way. This is the policy that we have 
been proposing, that we have MATS for a hard core job and they fly, 
in peacetime, sufficient hours so as to be ready to do its wartime job. 
We do not think that that lift should just be wasted by flying the 
2irplanes around empty. Therefore, we would make constructive use 
to move people and to move equipment, freight, what have you, with 
that lift. The balance of the lift would be bought from the airlines. 
Now, there are a variety of proposals about how you buy it, but as a 
cener: al principle it would be purchased. That is the policy we have 
been following for the last 2 years. This has resulted in $70 to $80 
million worth of contract lift plus a substantial amount of individual 


tickets. 
NEW AIRLINE PROPOSAL 


Senator Munpr. What, if anything, is new, then, in this current 
proposal made by four of the major airlines that you read about in 
the newspapers ? 

Mr. Gariock. All I know is what I have read in the newspapers 
about it. This is the same point we have been carrying on with the 
airlines for several years. They think they can take over a substan- 
tially larger part. In essence, they think we don’t need to fly 5 hours 
a day. 

Senator Munpr. Are you talking about peacetime or wartime? 

Mr. Gartock. Talking about peacetime. The wartime rate is 
much higher. This is not my field. This is General White’s field. 
How many hours do you have to fly in peacetime to fly ———— hours 
in wartime? General White, General Tunner, and the other people 
in the Air Force who know about running airplanes tell us the hours 
vou have to fly are 5—if you are going to have the proper capability. 
T don’t know. The Congress has had testimony from other witnesses. 
General White, can you speak to that point, if you wish ? 

General Wrirrr. It is perfectly obvious that if you don’t keep your 
equipment. and your crews un to some reasonable proportion of the 


amount of flying you would expect them to do in an emergency, 
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they won't be ready to do it. It is a question of judgment as well a 
experience where that number of hours is per day, and we believe 5 
hours is just about the minimum. 


PRESSURIZED AIRLIFT 


Senator Brinces. Senator Mundt, may I interrupt to ask a question ? 

Senator Munpr. Yes. 

Senator Bripces. What percentage of your own airlift is pres- 
surized ? 

General Wuirer. I can’t give you it in percentage. We can give it 
to you 
Senator Brivees. In your airlift, you have the DC-4’s, the C-54’s. 

General Wire. General Hollow: ay says he can give a rough guess 
on that. 

General Hottoway. We have C-133’s, which are the big turboprop 
transports, coming into the inventory. We will ev entually have three 
squadrons of those. They will be pressurized to approximately 8,000 
feet. We have C-118 and C-121 which are pressurized. Those are 
phasing out. I will get you the total number of squadrons. We have 
seven C-118’s and three 121’s. They are pressurized. The C-124’s 
which comprise the rest of the MATS fleet are not pressurized. We 
have 10 squadrons of those, sir. 

Senator Bripcrs. What about the DC-4? 

General Hottoway. They are not pressurized, but we do not have 
any of those in the regular MATS fleet any longer. 

Senator Bripces. What about the C-194’s? 

General Hottoway. They are not pressurized. They are the back- 
bone of the fleet which haul most of the freight and most of the over- 
all cargo. They are not pressurized. 

Senator Brinees. All your new planes you are projecting will be 
pressurized. 

General Hottoway. That isright. It will be high altitude. It has 
to be. 

Senator Brinces. I should think so for safety as well as for the 
comfort of the personnel. 

General Hottoway. It even has to be for certain types of cargo. 





TYPE OF TURBOJETS 


Senator Brinces. Let me ask you this. On the new turbojets which 
you are getting, are those the counterparts of the Electras in domestic 
service ? 

General Hottoway. No, sir. They are the counterparts of the—I 
am not sure what you mean—the tanker? 

Senator Brinces. The Electras. 

General Wuirer. The proposal is for a transport version of the 
KC-135 jet tanker. 

Senator Briers. I thought you referred to turbojets. 

General Hottoway. We do. 

Senator Brinces. That is the counterpart of the Electra? 

General Hottoway. It isnot. That is a turbo prop. 

General Wurre. It is more nearly a counterpart of the 707. 


51184-— 60-— pt. 2 30 
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PROBLEM OF AIRLINES 


Senator Munpr. I have a wrapup question on that. Do you gentle- 
men envision the possibilities or potential amounts of some economy 
in connection with the proposal of the airlines which is sufficient to 
justify your exploring it further or do you think it should just be 
dropped at this stage / 

Mr. Gartock. This is a problem we are explori ing at some length. 
You will recall the newspaper announced some time ago that Mr. 
Sharp had appointed a committee to review our relationships with 
the airlines. That report should be available very shortly. It is a 
matter that we will keep under constant explor ation. Also, as the 
military plans change, as there is any change in the hard core re- 
quirements, it would have an impact on this field. So it is not a 
static situation. My understanding from the paper is that the par- 
ticular proposal submitted to the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
I assume eventually will get to you and we will comment on it. 

Senator Munpr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

TYPE OF NAVY TURBOJET 

Senator ee Following that question up, let me ask this ques- 
tion. It is the Navy that has the counterpart of the Electras, not 
the Air Force. You have none. 

General Wutre. We have none. 

Lieutenant Colonel Harrison. The Navy has 12 of them in their 
program. However, the Navy says that the airframe has been beefed 


up over the commercial type so they don’t feel they are subject. to 
the same problems that are now confronting the commercial Electras. 


IMPORTANCE OF B-70 WEAPON SYSTEM 


Senator Symineron. General White, earlier this year, just to be 
sure [ understand your position, you testified as to the great impor- 
tance of continuing ‘development of the B-70 as a weapon system. Do 
you reaffirm that testimony today ? 

General Wuire. I certainly do, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Why do you consider the development of the 
B-70 to be so important ? 

General Wuire. I base it on this sort of sequence, Senator. I am 
certain that there will be a ay ae ye for manned aircraft in some 
numbers. For the future, I don’t visualize the very large numbers 
that we had in World War II or even the numbers that we have in 
the B-47 fleet. But there will be a requirement for some manned 
aircraft. If that thesis is accepted, it follows that we must modernize 
our bomber fleet, because the problem of penetration of enemy defenses 
grows as their technology in air defense grows. Therefore, at some 
date in the future, even with such air-launched weapons as the 
HOUND DOG and even the SKY BOLT, the need for modernization 
of the bomber fleet arises. In order that we have the best we can get 
in modernization we should push the state of the art in replacing the 
B-52’s, and the B—58’s for that matter. The B—70 is a long step in 
that direction. 
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RELIANCE ON MASSIVE RETALIATION 


Senator Symincron. By not pushing the B-70 this country is auto- 
matically relying more and more on the theory of massive retaliation 
Without positive ‘control, i is it not ? 

General Wire. You certainly do not have positive control if you 
don’t have manned bombers. In my opinion that is very important, 
because of the time element involved m warning. There are many 
other reasons why manned bombers are important. ——— 

Senator Syminaron. You mean test cessation, don’t you? 

General Wurrr. If there is a moratorium on nuclear weapons, the 
bomber becomes paramount again. There is no more expensive way 
to throw high explosives than to launch a $2 million booster that you 
are not going to get back, whereas the bomber can ¢ arry a very heavy 
load of conventional bombs, as well as nuclear weapons, and make 
many flights. 

Senator Symineron. This B-70 would cross the next barrier, 
namely, the heat barrier. 


BREAKTHROUGH IN THE ART 


General Wire. Aside from any contributions of military value, 
the B-70 is a breakthrough in the art of aeronautics. If the United 
States does not go through with it, we have ended the development 
of the machine that we invented and have deve ‘loped to a very high 
state. 

Senator Symincron. Just to be sure that we understand each other, 
and that the committee understands what you are saying, if we don’t 
go ahead with the B-70 we will be voluntarily passing over to the 
Communists the dev elopment for the future of all military and com- 
mercial aviation from the standpoint of speed and altitude and capa- 
bilities; is that correct ? 

General Wnirr. It is the only flying vehicle within the atmosphere 
that will go through the so-called heat barrier. I am certain that 
the Soviets are not going to stop the development of their aeronautics 
voluntarily when the state of the art permits them to go on further. 

Senator Symineron. I want to be sure the committee is informed 
on this important matter. If we do not go ahead with the B-70, we 
are passing over to the Soviets, with the premise that they do go 
ahead with a comparable airplane, superiority in military and com- 
mercial manned aircraft ; are we not? 

General Wuirr. I don’t think there is any question about it. 


RUSSIAN POLICY 


Senator Symrneton. That is very clear and should be on the record, 
because responsible newspapermen are writing stories that the Soviets 
are proceeding rapidly with a plane of the B-70 type. Of course, 
when they succeed with it they will integrate it with their air force 
planes, navy planes and commercial planes. I can’t see how this 
country can consider passing over completely to the Communists such 
an essential development in transportation. 
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General Wuire. In a cold war, economically as well as militarily, 
it is something we cannot afford not to do. 

Senator Symrneton. As I understand it, the money involved was 
$456 million, and that has been cut from $456 million to $75 million 
to let us go ahead with the shell only. 

General Wire. That is correct. 

Senator Syminetron. The $380 million so-called saving as a result 
of this is less than one-third of 1 day’s income in the country. I make 
that statement on the basis of the rate at which our national income 
is currently running. So, in effect, the United States, by this decision, 
is saying that to avoid spending one-third of a day’s income in a year, 
we will not proceed with the development of manned aircraft. 

Now, I would like to turn to another subject. 


LETTER PREPARED BY OLIVER GALE 


Recently there has been a selective release of a letter prepared by 
Mr. Gale; who is Mr. Gale? 

General Wuire. Inthe Department of Defense / 

Senator Symrneron. Yes. 

General Wuirtr. I would say he is an executive secretary to the 
Secretary of Defense, Oliver Gale. 

Senator Symineron. Where did he come from ? 

General Wuirr. He came here with Mr. McElroy. I think he came 
from Procter & Gamble, when Mr. McElroy did. 

Senator Symineron. Did he come before the Senate for confirma- 
tion ? 

General Wurre. I don’t think he is a statutory appointee, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. His letter to Mr. Carter Burgess, one of our 
leading industrialists, say : 
It is a comprehensive statement regarding the strength of the Nation’s defenses. 
Many copies of this letter have apparently been distributed around 
the United States. 

Are you a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Did you know of the existence of this letter? 

General Wuirr. Mr. Gale sent me a copy of the letter about 3 or 4 
daysago. Butasan individual and certainly not, as far as [am aware, 
as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It was not sent to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Symineron. Did he ask you to study the letter? 

General Wire. No. As TI recall, it had a Tittle slip on it which said 
it might be of interest to me. 

Senator Syminectron. Was the letter cleared through the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff? 

General Wiirr. No, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. So the Joint Chiefs of Staff had nothing to do 
with the letter, is that right ? 

General Wiirr. Not to my knowledge. T admit I have been away, 
but Iam sure I would have heard of it because I looked into the matter. 

Senator Symineron. Inasmuch as the letter has been made a matter 
of public record, will you state whether the letter was cleared by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff? 
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General Wuirte. I am 99.99 percent sure it was not. It would be 
possible that something happened when I was away that I didn’t know 
about. 

Senator Brinces. Are you going to put a copy in the record / 

Senator Symincron. That is a good thought. Mr. Chairman, fol- 
lowing the thought of my able friend from New Hampshire, I would 
ask unanimous consent that this letter written on March 25, 1960, to 
Mr. Carter Burgess of the American Machine & Foundry Corp., with 
considerable attachments and totaling 17 pages in all, be inserted at 
this point in the record. 

Senator ELLeNper (presiding). Any objection? 

Senator Munpr. Who signed the letter ? 

Senator Symrneron. Oliver M. Gale. What is his title? 

General Wuire. We don’t know his exact title. 

Senator SymrNeton. Here it is on this paper: O. M. Gale, “een 
Assistant, Secretary of Defense. The letter is written to Mr. Carter 
Burgess, American Machine & Foundry, 261 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. As I understand it, it has been sent to many people 
around the country. 

Senator Eiienper. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and 
so the letter will be included in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

MarcH 25, 1960. 
Mr. CARTER BURGESS, 
{merican Machine & Foundry, 
New York, N.Y. 

DrAR CARTER: You have asked for a comprehensive statement regarding the 
strength of the Nation’s defenses, with particular reference to the current debate 
on the “missile gap” and the seven or eight other more specific questions that are 
being asked by some who are concerned about the defense program. 

For more than a year now a few critics of the defense program have been 
successful to an almost incredible degree in confining discussion of our military 
Strength to one single segment—the intercontinental ballistic missile. The 
concept that our security depends on our matching the Russians in numbers 
of these particular missiles—something with which our top military and scien- 
tific advisers disagree violently—has caused many thoughtful people to be con- 
cerned and even fearful and has made it difficult for the public to reach sound 
judgments regarding the state of our preparedness. 

We propose to devote the body of this letter to a rather full statement of the 
thinking which underlies and determines the planning of our strategic nuclear 
deterrent forces for the present and the near future, and to answer your specific 


‘questions in attachments. These answers represent the combined thinking 


of the Secretary of Defense and his principal military and scientific advisers. 
They have also been cleared by security review. 

The first point to be understood is that a missile of the ATLAS type may be 
the best weapon for the Soviets to place heaviest reliance upon today and for the 
next 2 years or so; it is definitely not the best for us. Let’s look at the basis for 
this statement. 

First. the ATLAS is a soft target. The early ones can be put out of com- 
mission by an nuclear near-miss: even the later ones are in fixed positions well 
known to the Soviets, who can take whatever time they need to make sure their 
missiles are zeroed in on these sites. The Russians, on the other hand, with their 
highly effective Iron Curtain, make it diffienlt for us to have any assurance that 
we know the precise location of all their ICBM bases, thus giving themselves one 
of the best protections there is—concealment. 

Secondly, we have stated as national policy that we are not going to initiate 
a surprise attack on another nation. This means our strategic forces will be 
used in response to an attack upon us. With planes, if we see in our warning 
radars something that looks like incoming hostile aircraft, we can get our retalia- 
tory forces into the air where they are invulnerable to surprise attack and are 
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ready for a strike against the enemy. But once we have sent missiles on their 
way, there is no recalling them. In other words, if our major reliance is on 
ballistic missiles, either we have to send them on their way before we are certain 
that we are being attacked or we have to wait until the bombs have landed 
upon us with the possibility that many of our retaliatory weapons will have 
been destroyed. 

For these and other reasons, heavy reliance on manned bombers at the present 
time makes a good deal more sense for the United States than does reliance 
on the intercontinental ballistic missile—whatever the situation may be for the 
Russians with their different resources, different geographical situation, different 
objectives, and different problems. 

By our current emphasis on the bomber, are we sacrificing military power or 
effectiveness, so that the advantages mentioned above are offset? On the 
contrary, a B-52 can deliver many times the explosive potential of the ATLAS 
and with greater accuracy and selectivity. A bomber can attack several suc- 
cessive targets. It is many times more reliable than a first generation ICBM. 
A bomber can be maintained at a high degree of alert—readiness to respond 
with greater ease than the liquid-fueled ICBM. A bomber returns to report the 
success of its mission (which an ICBM does not), and it can be used for 
successive attacks. 

It is true that defenses against the manned bomber have improved and may 
improve further. But so has the ability of the manned bomber to confuse and 
evade defenses. More important, the B—52 is being equipped with the HOUND- 
DOG missile which will enable the bomber to stand several hundred miles off 
its target and fire ahead of it missiles many times as powerful as the first 
atomic bomb. When these have disorganized the defenses, the bomber can 
come in with considerably more impunity and perform its precise mission— 
still carrying a payload several times greater than that of the ATLAS missile. 

The intercontinental ballistic missile is a spectacular weapon and an extremely 
important one. But a nuclear weapon is equally lethal whether it is delivered 
by a ballistic missile or a bomber; and for us—at present and in the immediate 
future—the bomber is a far better delivery method. 

The second point to be understood regarding our retaliatory position is that 
the variety and dispersion of our weapons systems are tremendous assets to this 
Nation’s defense: no estimate of our strength makes sense unless it recognizes 
this fact, and takes into consideration the whole of our strategic capability. 

The strategic striking forces of this country now include— 

Over 2,000 long-range strategic bombers—greatly outnumbering Soviet 
aireraft of comparable capability. This force is highly trained, completely 
equipped, and ready and maintained in varying stages of alert, including 
a large number on 15-minute ground alert, and a small number actually 
airborne at all times. Each of these bombers can deliver the destructive 
potential of several ICBM’s, and with greater accuracy. 

Two wings of tactical bombers each with nuclear capability, deploved on 
many bases strategically located in advanced positions around the world. 

Fourteen aircraft carriers, several of which are deployed about the periph- 
ery of the Soviet Union. From these floating airbases, virtually invulnerable 
to ballistic missile attack because of their shifting positions, nuclear strikes 
can be made into almost any area of the Communist bloc. The aircraft in 
these carriers alone outnumber the heavy bombers in the Soviet Union, and 
they can carry weapons many times more powerful than the atomic bombs 
used in World War IT. 

Fourteen wings of nuclear-capable fighter bombers, either deployed overseas 
or able to move there in a very few hours. 

An operational ICBM squadron—trained, equipped, and in position to 
launch ATLAS missiles. 

An operational squadron equipped with SNARK, a 5,500-mile air-breathing 
missile with a very large warhead, difficult to pick up in defense radar. 

Two cruisers and five submarines equipped with the REGULUS I, surface- 
to-surface weapon. 

Four operational squadrons equipped with a mix of MATADOR and MACE 
missiles, any one of which exceeds by far the total explosive power expended 
against all Axis military targets in Europe during World War II. 

Sixty intermediate-range ballistic missiles—the THOR—in the hands of the 
allied forces in the United Kingdom, each many times more powerful than 
the original atomic bombs. 
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This is why we say with assurance—there is no deterrent gap. How is it possible 
to ignore these forces? How can serious students of the defense situation set 
aside many thousands of megatons of nuclear potential, and limit their debate 
to a single weapons system, just because the Russians—void of overseas allies, 
lacking carriers, unable to reach us with intermediate range ballistic missiles 
or tactical weapons—have been forced, whether they chose it or not, to con- 
centrate their energies primarily into a single channel? 

A third point to be understood with reference to our deterrent capacity: As 
rapidly as missiles can be developed which are clearly superior to the first gen- 
eration ATLAS and TITAN, and which meet the particular requirements of the 
United States strategically, we will add these to our impressive military forces. 
The POLARIS, infinitely less vulnerable than the fixed base ICBM’s, or the 
MINUTEMAN, which can be placed on railroad cars for mobility, are examples. 

If our security demanded it, we would of course have produced the ATLAS 
in greater numbers. This country could have turned out almost any number it 
wished. Sound strategic reasoning led us to choose not to produce as many of 
these first-generation, fixed-site, liquid-fueled missiles as we estimated the 
Soviets could produce. If this course had left us vulnerable to attack, we could 
not have held back and waited for a superior weapon. But we are not vulner- 
able; practically every informed person says that today we are considerably 
stronger than any possible enemy on earth. Therefore, we can settle on a 
minimum number of first-generation missiles, while pressing forward the de 
velopment of more advanced weapons, such as the solid-propellant POLARIS 
and MINUTEMAN, relying for our security on our total military power—the 
greatest military power in the world today and in the world’s history. 

Since we are clearly ahead of the Soviets today in total military strength, 
why is it assumed that we cannot stay ahead’? If we should stand still, the 
Russians could of course reduce and eventually erase the superiority of 
our present strength. However, we are continually improving our forces. 
Among our programs for maintaining our position relative to the Soviets are 
these: 

Addition this year of 2 atomic-powered submarines each equipped with 
16 operational POLARIS missiles, and a progressive expansion of this force 
in the years ahead at a minimum rate of 3 per year. 

Addition of forces equipped with the B-58 supersonic bomber in 1960 with 
a progressive buildup to three wings in the succeeding years. 

A progressive expansion of forces equipped with ATLAS ICBM to a total 
of 18 squadrons by 1963. 

Addition of forces equipped with the TITAN ICBM on hardened bases in 
1961, with a progressive buildup to 14 squadrons sometime after 1963. 

Addition of forces equipped with the MINUTEMAN ICBM in 1963 with 
its promise of mobility, and a progressive expansion of this force on into 
the foreseeable future. 

Equipping of our B-52’s with the HOUND DOG air-to-surface missiles 
which will enable the bomber to stand several hundred miles away from a 
heavily defended target and disrupt its defenses with heavy nuclear blasts. 
These will be operational in the next 2 or 3 months. 

Completion of the replacement of the MATADOR with the MACE in the 
four MATADOR/MACE squadrons by the end of 1961. 

The addition of two Army surface-to-surface and three Army surface-to- 
air missile battalions to our oversea deployment. 

The addition of three modern attack carriers—one with nuclear propul- 
sion—to replace older types now in service. 

A system known as BMEWS (ballistic missile early warning system), 
which will give us warning of ballistic missiles on their way toward us to 
permit us to launch our retaliatory strike. One station will be in operation 
this calendar year and one next year. These two will make it next to im- 
possible for a mass attack of missiles to come at us undetected. The third 
station, in the United Kingdom, will come in later. 

Thus every element which gives us present superiority over the Russians is 
being expanded and improved in effectiveness. 
We hear much regarding our problem in catching up with the Soviets. The 
question might better be asked: What can the Russians do to catch up with us? 
* * * * * ok * 


Defense is a vastly complex subject. We have simply touched the high points 
of our strategic deterrent position. You have asked for our views on many of 
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the other more specific questions that are being raised, and the best way to give 
these seems to be with attachments. These we are providing. 

The Defense Department has sound reasons for the positions it takes. The 
men who make or participate in these difficult decisions—the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Deputy Secretary of Defense, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and the Chiefs of Staff themselves—are not men who could play fast 
and loose with the safety of the Nation and still sleep nights. The President 
is not one to make decisions in this area without regard to the Nation’s security. 
These people can see the problems as clearly as anyone. Key questions are 
studied with the benefit of all the intelligent information, with full knowledge 
of our own plans and the progress of our own plans and with the best military 
experience and scientific knowledge available in the Nation. They are debated, 
reviewed, settled, reopened, reviewed again before decision is reached, and even 
then every major decision is subject to further study and almost continual re- 
view. We believe that the reasons behind decisions in these problem areas will 
carry conviction, and we are glad of the opportunity to state them in the attach- 
ments. 

ak * * * * * a 


Let me summarize this letter briefly : 

The Soviets have placed chief reliance for general war now and presumably 
for the future on the intercontinental ballistic missile. We have no quarrel 
with their decision: they have their own situation to consider, with its limita- 
tions and its assets, both of which are different from ours. 

We include the ICBM as one element in an overall military capability which 
takes advantage of our control of the seas, our advanced bases and allies 
throughout the world, our already-developed superior bomber force and the 
other strong points in our position. Our preparedness is based realistically on 
our national policy, which puts us more likely in the position of responding to 
an attack rather than initiating one. It takes advantage of the fact that our 
present superior strength enables us to limit our production of the first gen- 
eration ICBM’s while conserving our resources for the more advanced missiles 
soon to come in. In total, our strength is clearly superior today to that of 
the Soviets. Our present programs are such that we can say with complete 
conviction: At no time in the foreseeable future will the Soviets be able to 
launch an attack upon us without receiving in return a blow of unbearable 
proportion. 

Let me know if this letter doesn’t fill the bill for you. 

Sincerely, 
O. M. Gare, Special Assistant. 


Question. Why has Defense slashed the B-70 program and decided to go 
ahead only with two prototype planes? 

Answer. The Air Force program called for the development of a Mach 38 
heavy bomber to be operational in 1965. Success of the program will de- 
pend on distinct advances in the state of the art of manned aircraft involving 
new components, new metals, and so forth. Many technically qualified people 
believe the program priced at $5.5 billion may be optimistic both in terms of 
cost and time period. It might come in as late as 1967 or 1968. 

Plans to produce the B-70 as a weapon system have been deferred be- 
eause— 

1. Even by 1965 we will have four strategic intercontinental missiles 
operational—ATLAS, TITAN, MINUTEMAN, and POLARIS. The B-70 
would, therefore, come in competition with these other ways to do a single 
purpose mission. 

2. The advantage the B-70 would have over a B—58 in that time period 
is distinctly questionable. It is hard to believe, for example, that a mach 
3 bomber will present an appreciably more difficult target to the ground- 
to-air missiles of 1965 than a mach 2 airplane. 

Decision to proceed with the aircraft itself was made because we are not yet 
prepared to stop research effort looking toward advances in the state of the art 
in manned aircraft. Frequently the potentials of new scientific developments 
are hard to foresee in full, and we do not think it wise to leave future research 
in the field entirely to possible Soviet development. 

The B-70 will, therefore, be carried on as a research and development proto- 
type, not as a full weapons system development. This will permit us to work 
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out the problem of a large airframe and propulsion system at mach 3 and the 
door will be kept open to consideration of the B—70 as a weapons system. 

Qiestion. Shouldn't we have an airborne alert—so that our planes, on which 
we place our principal reliance these days, will not be caught on the ground by 
a surprise attack? 

Answer. There is substantial capability for an airborne alert inherent in 
the Strategic Air Command today—for limited periods and when international 
storm signals indicate that such action would be prudent, rather than merely 
provocative. Even now we have a small number of planes in the air at all 
times—with weapons and assigned targets. 

The fiscal year 1960 budget provided about $140 million and the fiscal year 
1961 budget about $90 million for training additional crews, buying jet engines 
and other spare parts that will be used up at a fast rate, and in general pro- 
viding for an increased airborne capability. Also, Congress has provided in 
the 1960 budget and is being asked to provide in the 1961 budget that if at any 
time the President decides we should go to an airborne alert in an emergency 
situation, we can go ahead and do so, and simply overspend our appropriation 
by the necessary amount. Funds, therefore, are not a major consideration. 

Today the threat is from manned bombers—and will be until the Soviets 
have enough intercontinental missiles, and launching facilities in such numbers 
that they can fire several hundred almost simultaneously. We now have in 
operation systems which will give us warning of any bomber attack. A _ sub- 
stantial portion of SAC is on a 15-minute ground alert. That is, the crews are 
briefed, the aircraft are serviced and ready, and all that is needed is the signal 
to send them on their way—half way round the world if necessary. 

A large-scale continuous airborne alert is not needed or desirable today. By 
the time it is necessary, we will have the capability. 

Question. Could a sneak attack of 300 Soviet missiles wipe out our ability 
to counterattack, as has been said? 

Answer. This refers to a hypothetical mathematical exercise developed as part 
of the argument in support of an airborne alert. 

The validity of this hypothesis, which assumed the Soviet capability to launch 
3800 long-range missiles against the U.S. targets of today, depends on a number 
of ifs, such as: 

If the Soviets have not only the missiles but also the required numbers 
of launching complexes from which 300 missiles could be launched at close 
to the same time. 

If these missiles have such reliability—could be launched on such a 
perfect countdown schedule and would perform so perfectly thereafter— 
that they would land on their targets in the required numbers at the precise 
planned moment. (If a carrier in the Mediterranean is struck before a 
base in Alabama, we can put much of our retaliatory power on its way.) 

If the massive national effort required for such a gigantic operation could 
go undetected by our intelligence. 

If all of our long range strategic bombers were on the ground at their 
bases, and the locations of our aircraft carriers are known. 

If the Soviets are willing to take the gamble that every detail would 
work perfectly, as it would have to work for such an attack to succeed— 
knowing that any miscalculation or slipup would wreak havoe on their 
country. 

The improbability that all of these conditions would obtain is obvious. 

Question. Are we prepared also to handle limited war? 

Answer. Because the debate this year has been directed largely toward our 
preparedness for all-out nuclear war, public attention is being focused mostly 
on this part of our problem. Actually, there is more likelihood that if we fight 
at all in the near future it will be in some kind of limited war. 

Overall, the Joint Chiefs consider that the limited war capability that we 
have in being in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and considerable portions of 
the Air Force, plus the forces of our allies, are adequate to handle any contingency 
that can reasonably be foreseen. 

The forces we have for dealing with limited war include the following (some 
can be listed also as part of our deterrent to general war, since they are clearly 
capable of performing in both limited and general war situations) : 

Fourteen Army divisions, of which seven are deployed in Europe and 
Korea, one (slightly reduced) is in Hawaii, and three divisions are main- 
tained in the high state of readiness in the United States. 
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Four fleets of Naval alert forces prepared for any eventuality from show- 
ing the flag to general war operations. These fleets include 14 attack carriers, 
9 antisubmarine carriers, 13 cruisers, 289 destroyer types, 115 submarines, 
81 mine craft, 7,200 operational aircraft, and the highly trained and ready 
Fleet Marine forces. These latter forces consist of one division-aircraft 
wing team based on the east coast with at least one battalion landing team 
and supporting aviation afloat in the Mediterranean, one division-aircraft 
wing team based on the west coast and a third division-aircraft wing team 
based in the western Pacific. 

Six tactical Air Forces fully equipped, trained and ready for combat. 
Four of these, consisting of 1 light bomber wing, 9 fighter wings and 14 air 
defense squadrons are deployed overseas. One light bomber wing and seven 
fighter wings are located in the United States available for deployment 
anywhere needed. 

Some 200 allied divisions with essential supporting air and naval forces. 
These forces have been or are being supported in some degree by our mili- 
tary assistance program. They vary in their capabilities and would serve 
primarily to resist localized aggression until we are able to deploy our own 
ready forces to assist them; in some cases they would be available for 
employment outside their own homeland on a regional basis. 

At Quemoy, at Lebanon, in more than a dozen situations in the last 10 years, 
we have deterred the aggression of international communism, because we were 
able to bring quickly to the scene the required level of force, always quietly 
backed up by the total power of our U.S. military might. 

Question. Some knowledgeable people have testified that they believe that the 
modernization of the Army should proceed faster than the 1961 budget allows: 
Will this budget give us a modern Army? 

Answer. We are not moving as rapidly in this field as the Army would like. 
However, we do have a sound program which is providing significant quantities 
of equipment in all the general fields which the Army considers essential to 
its modernization. For example, in the missile field, we are providing for an 
improved LITTLE JOHN and HONEST JOHN, the LA CROSSE, and SER- 
GEANT, which is the solid-fuel successor to the CORPORAL, and the HAWK, 
which will provide field forces with a low-altitude defense against aircraft 
and airbreathing missiles which operate at speeds up to 1,000 miles per hour 
and from treetop level to 38,000 feet. 

Improved conventional weapons such as the M-60 tank, and new families of 
self-propelled artillery and small arms are being provided. 

Army tactical mobility is being enhanced by procurement of the lightweight 
M-113 armored personnel carrier, two types of improved helicopters, and the 
Caribou transport aircraft. 

Battlefield surveillance will be improvised by the acquisition of limited quan- 
tities of surveillance drones and the Mohawk aircraft. 

Also, improved communications—electronic equipment will be added to the 
Army inventory. 

In sum, the Army budget includes somewhat over $1.5 billion for procure- 
ment of equipment and missiles in fiscal year 1961. 

An essential element of modernization is continued research and develop- 
ment. The Army budget for fiscal year 1961 includes slightly over $1 billion for 
this purpose. About one-third of this amount is devoted to the NIKE-ZEUS 
program, but the remainder gives significant support to the whole range of 
problems which must be solved in maintaining a modern Army. 

Question. Secretary Gates refuses to talk in terms of a ratio, such as the 3:1 
numerical superiority some say the Russians will have over us in the next 2 
years. What is the correct ratio? 

Answer. The reason we shy away from such ratios is that they are meaning- 
less and simply confusing. You can get almost any ratio you want, depending 
on your own ground rules. 

In comparing intercontinental missiles, do you include POLARIS? Do you 
include all the POLARIS, or since only two-thirds of the submarines will nor- 
mally be at sea at a given moment, do you include two-thirds of them? Or do you 
include only one-half because not all of them will be within targeting range at 
a given moment. Do you include the SNARK, an air-breathing intercontinental 
missile? Do you include all the ATLASES, or only those ready to be fired 
within a certain number of minutes? 
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How do you count the Russian ICBM? Do you try to guess how many of theirs 
are on the same degree of readiness, or do you cout all of theirs on the assump- 
tion that you have to play it safe? 

Your ratio will depend on your decisions on all these and other matters. 

Furthermore the numbers are misleading because factors that deal with time 
of warning, relative hardening, dispersal, mobility, and most important, ac- 
curacy, must also be considered. If you change any factor in this formula you 
change the result. 

As long as different people wish to prove different things, it will be impossible 
to agree on common ground rules and assumptions, and to derive a meaningful 
ratio, 

Question. Can you explain how, using the same Central Intelligence figures, 
Secretary Gates can say the Soviet missile threat has lessened (the “gap” nar- 
rowed) and someone else say it is the same as last year or even worse? 

Answer. Last year we had available to us the National Intelligence estimate 
which gave us the numbers of operational ICBM’s which the U.S.S.R. could 
achieve or might achieve in various time periods. These were calculated to 
cover either of two possibilities: one, that the Soviets would pursue a vigorous 
but orderly ICBM program, and the other, that they would pursue a highly 
accelerated or “crash” program. 

A year has now passed. Additional information has been acquired and further 
refinement has been accomplished. Considering all the available evidence, we 
believe it is now well established that the U.S.S.R. is not engaged in a crash 
program for ICBM development. 

If one compares the current estimate against the “crash” program—and in our 
defense planning we had to consider the least favorable contingency— it is clear 
that there has been a distinct lessening of the threat. If one compares the esti- 
mate for this year against the orderly program estimated last year as one 
possibility—tthere is little change. 

Question. The Army has urged more money for NIKE-ZEUS, calling it our 
only defense against ballistic missiles. Why are we dragging our feet on it? 

Answer. We are acutely aware of the need for developing an effective anti- 
missile defense with all possible haste. The most advanced of our efforts is the 
Army’s NIKE-ZEUS. 

This system, however, is still in the development stage. It has some serious 
unresolved technical problems. Also, each installation would protect only a 
very limited area; the missile has a range of about 75 nautical miles. This 
means that to give effective protection to the population of this country we 
would have to have NIKE-ZEUS installations in great numbers, at a tremendous 
cost. Whether this ultimately makes sense will depend in part on how well 
it works. 

We are going all out in the research and development effort to solve the re- 
maining problems and then to evaluate the resulting system. The thing we are 
not doing is going into production of the system at this time. As much as we 
would like an antimissile weapon, the NIKE-ZEUS is simply not advanced suf- 
ficiently to be placed in production. This is the combined judgment of the best 
military and scientific advisers in the country. 


VULNERABILITY OF ATLAS 


Senator Symineton. According to this letter the ATLAS, even in 
hardened and dispersed launching position, is a soft target. Would 
you agree with that? 

General Wuire. Those in the soft configuration are, but the hard- 
ened ones certainly are not. 

Senator Symineron. The letter says that a hardened and dispersed 
launching position is still a soft target. Do you consider this a fair 
use of the term “soft target” ? 

General Wurre. I do not have in front of me that particular state- 
ment, Senator, but I do not agree with that statement. 

Senator Symrneron. We will check the detailed statement. My 
point is that if what the letter says is true in that regard, then the 
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information which has been testified before this committee and under 
oath before the Military Preparedness Subcommittee just is not true. 

The letter goes on to state: 

We have stated as national policy that we are not going to initiate a surprise 
attack on another nation. This means our strategic forces will be used in 
response to an air attack upon us. With planes, we see in our warning radars 
something that looks like incoming hostile aircraft, we can get our retaliatory 
forces into the air where they are invulnerable to surprise attack and are ready 
for a strike against the enemy. 

That testimony is in direct contrast with that given by General 
Powers. He said on the basis of the present setup, it would not 
be possible for us to get our planes in the air. He said that when he 
was talking about the importance of air alert. 

General Wurrr. When you read that, I thought he said “air threat” 
which I believe would make it correct if it were bombers coming 
through on the warning screen. 

Senator SyMING TON. Oh, he was talking of the unlikely situation of 
incoming hostile aircraft and the missiles. All he is saying is that 
if they are attacking us with 100 to 125 planes, we can get ours in the 
air before theirs reach us, is that it ? 

General Wurre. I think that is correct, sir. 


CURIOUS PREMISE 


Senator Symrneron. On the other hand, he very much emphasizes 
the importance of the long-range intercontinental ballistic missile to 
the Soviet. So I don’t see why he takes such a premise in his letter 
that they would be attacking us with their 100 to 125 long-range 
bombers. 

General Wire. I feel myself that they will attack us with both if 
they attack. But it would be preceded, the first attack would be, by — | 
the ballistic missiles. 

Senator Bripers. I don’t want to interrupt, but was this letter 
written in response to an inquiry by Mr. Burgess, or was it sent out 
voluntarily from the Defense Department ? 

Senator Symrneron. It starts out: 

DEAR CARTER: You have asked for a comprehensive statement regarding 
the strength of the Nation’s defenses with particular reference to the cur- 
rent debate on the missile gap and the seven or eight other more specific ques- 
tions that are being asked by some who are concerned about the defense 
program. 

The letter says that the United States has 2,000 long-range strategic 
bombers clearly outnumbering similar Soviet aircraft. 


TOTAL B—52’S IN OPERATION 


How many B-52’s have you in operation ? 

General Wurre. On the order of 500. 

Senator Symrnaton. Where does he get the figure of 2,000 long- 
range bombers? 

General Wurirr. He must be including the B-47’s. 

Senator Sywtweron. If he is going to include the B-47’s, why don’t 


we include the IL-28’s? 
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General Wuire. You do have to include their Badgers—and I 
would. We do have more long-range bombers than they do, even if 
you add their Badger which corresponds to our B47. 

Senator Syminetron. This is the first time I have ever seen any 
figure, and I have been on this committee for a number of years and 
the Armed Services Committee even longer, like 2,000 long-range 
strategic bombers given out to the public or in classified session. No 
one prior to this letter has used a figure of 2,000 long-range bombers. 
I think using that number is a misstatement of fact, and misleading 
tothe American people. 

It is true, is it not, we have three categories of bombers: short range, 
medium range, and long range. If you count the short-range Rus- 
sian jet bombers with the long range and the medium range, they have 
thousands more than we do, counting the same way ? 

General Wuire. I think that is probably true if you add their IL- 
28’s. 

Senator Symineron. Therefore, this could not be more misleading. 
Do you know how the figure of 2,000 was arrived at ? 

General Wnirr. No; I do not. But I think you add the B47’s 
and the B—52’s together, and you come pretty close to 2,000. 

Senator Symineton. The B-47’s are obsolete subsonic bombers, 
with medium range, the first of which we flew in this country over 11 
years ago. Yet Gale adds them to the B-—52’s and gets a figure of 
2,000 long-range bombers. Was this figure discussed with you at any 
time before he put it in his letter? 

General Wurrr. No, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. With any members of your staff ? 

General Wire. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator Syminaron. Have you ever testified or seen any testimony 
that there were 2,000 long-range bombers in the United States before 
this letter ? 


INVENTORY OF STRATEGIC BOMBERS 


General Wuire. I can only say, Senator, that I believe that our 
total inventory of strategic bombers is not very far from 2,000. 

Senator Syminetron. I am talking about long-range strategic 
bombers. 

General Waite. For this purpose, I would consider aircraft long 
range that could strike the homeland of the Soviet Union, and the 
B47 with refueling can do that. 

Senator Symrneron. So could the I-28 with refueling; could it 
not ? 

General Wuire. It might from Siberia. 

Senator Symrveton. You could refuel a fighter and strike the 
homeland of the United States. 

General Wire. You would have to refuel it a great many times. 

Senator Symineron. Then you are satisfied with the figure of 2,000 
long-range bombers as given in this letter ? 

General Wnire. I don’t think that is grossly inaccurate; no, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. How inaccurate do you think it is? 

General Wurre. Ten percent maybe. 
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OPERATIONAL ICBM SQUADRON 


Senator Syminetron. Now, the letter refers to the United States 
having an operational ICBM squadron. How many ATLAS’s are 
there in that squadron ? 

General Wuire. I think there are ———— on the pads now, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. How can you talk about -~ ATLAS’s in 
a squadron as being an operational squadron ? 

General Wurre. It is the beginning of an operational squadron. 

Senator Symrneron. Many newspapermen have gotten this letter, 
and are talking about it, and there have been articles in the paper 
about it. I think if the statements made in this letter by an assistant 
to the Secretary of Defense are contrary to testimony which you and 
other experts make before this committee or before the Preparedness 
Subcommittee, we ought to know about it. No expert has testified 
about an operational squadron. How many missiles are in a 
squadron ? 

General Wnuirtre. I think there will only be 6 in the first squadron; 
then 9 and 12 in our proposal for the last 6 squadrons. 

Senator Syminetron. You have ——— now;; is that right? 

General Wutre. I think it is on the pads. 

Senator Symrneron. Since the letter did not refer to how many 
similar type weapons the Soviets have, would you state your best 
estimate of that for comparison purposes? 

General Wuirre. I think the NIE calls for approximately ———— 

Senator Symrneron. When they have —, how many do we plan 
to have? 

General Wuirr. I can read from the NIE, which has been given 
to a number of committees. 

Senator Symineatron. Read what we have when they have ———. 

General Wuire. I will take the NIF text. I don’t talk about the 
minority view that the Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, of the 
Air Force, gave. They call for ———. 











Senator Symrneron. When they have ———, what do we have? 
General Wuitr. We would have — in mid-1960, ———— mid- 
1961. 


Senator Symineron. How many would they have in mid-1960? 
General Wurre. Mid-1961, ———. 

Senator Symineron. How many would they have when we have 
in mid-1961 


— to ——_-? 
General Wurre. I gave you the 1961 figure. 








IRBM’S IN UNITED KINGDOM 


Senator Symrneron. That is sufficient for the point. 

Now, the letter refers to 60 IRBM’s in the hands of the United 
Kingdom. Since the letter did not compare that number with the 
comparable type missiles of the Soviets. could you give us information 
as to what the Soviets will have in IRBM’s in order that the com- 
parison could be made? 

General Wuirte. I can get it for the committee record. 

Senator Symineron. I would like the record to show that the Cen- 
tral Intelligence estimates told us they would have ————. Is that 
correct, to the best of your knowledge ? 
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General Wresster. ———— on launcher. 

Senator Symineron. That is an Air Force estimate or national 
intelligence estimate / 

General Wessrer. National intelligence. 

Senator Symineron. What range are you figuring the 

General Wesster. | believe those are ———. 

Senator Symrneron. I think your figures are low, but if it is right, 
it is still a substantial difference compared with 

Now, the letter continues. Itsays: 


ovat 





The big question is what can the Russians do to catch up with us? 


Do you agree this is the major defense problem today, that we are 
so far ahead in weapons systems and striking power that the Russians 
have a problem of trying to catch up with us? 

General Wuire. I would not put it just that way ; no, sir. 

Senator Symineron. General, I only want to get the record straight, 
because here is a letter that comes out and denies a great deal which 
has been told us about the position of the Russians in ground forces, 
in submarines, in long-range missiles, in manned aircraft. Yet the 
implication in the letter is that we ought to be asking ourselves what 
can the Russians do to catch up with us. That certainly has not been 
the presentation which has been made to the extent by any civilian or 
military authority that I know about. Have you ever heard it ex- 
pressed that way before ? 

General Wurrer. I have not heard it expressed that way before. 


EFFECT OF MORATORIUM ON NUCLEAR TESTING 


Senator Symineton. Thank you. Now you have discussed the dan- 
ger involved in stopping the B—70 from the standpoint of a continued 
moratorium of nuclear testing, is that correct ? 

General Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. You believe the possibility of any nuclear test 
suspension is important to the need for the B-70? 

General Wuire. I do. 

Senator Symineron. There is talk about outlawing missiles, like 
gas warfare is outlawed. What effect would that have on the composi- 
tion of the Air Force? Would it be desirable to press on with the 
B-70 if such action were taken ? 

General Wuirer. If the intercontinental or even intermediate range 
missile were outlawed, I would say it would put us right back to where 
we were before the missiles were invented, and the major reliance on 
the strategic retaliatory forces would have to be manned bombers. 

Senator Symineton. Do you believe we should have a capability for 
a large airborne alert force ? 

General Wurre. Yes, sir. 


REVISION OF PROGRAMS 


Senator Symineton. Did the Joint Chiefs of Staff consider and 
approve the revision of the programs you are discussing today ? 

General Wurre. The programs we are discussing here today ? 

Senator Symineron. Yes. 

General Wurre. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have approved the cut- 
backs in the supercombat centers and in the BOMARC. As far as I 
know, they did not have the add-ons referred to them. 
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Senator Symrneron. Did the Joint Chiefs of Staff consider and 
approve the revision to the Navy’s program, that is the cancellation of 
the two killer subs and substitution of long lead items for six more 
Polaris submarines ? 

General Wuire. I don’t think the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in the case 
of Navy changes, approved either the cutbacks or add-ons. 

Senator Symineron. Only in the case of the Air Force? 

General Wurire. They approved the cutbacks. They did not dis- 
approve in either case, since the matter of the add-ons was not referred 
to them. 

Senator Symineton. But they did approve the cutbacks? 

General Wuirer. They did approve the cutbacks in the case of the 
Air Force programs presented here. 

Senator Symrneton. If the cutbacks in the Air Force program are 
referred to the Joint Chiefs, why are not the cutbacks in the Navy pro- 
grams referred to the Joint Chiefs? 

General Wurre. I don’t know, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. You don’t know? 


EMPHASIS ON POLARIS 


General Wuirr. No, sir. I didn’t even know about it until I read 
about it in the paper. 

Senator Symineton. That worries me, and I want to be frank about. 
it. I question the label of total invulnerability that is being given to 
the POLARIS. I question it because of what I hear re the progress 
in the technique of antisubmarine warfare. I have voted for funds for 
the POLARIS and I will continue to vote for them, but it seems to me 
this country is getting pretty blind when it stops all development of 
manned aircraft that can go maybe as fast as 4,000 miles an hour in 
the air, and at the same time puts billions of dollars into something 
than can go less than 50 miles an hour in the water. 

As I understand it, however, you voted for the POLARIS and 
Admiral Burke voted against the B-70; is that correct, in the Joint 
Chiefs? 

General Wuire. In the fiscal 1961 budget, as submitted, I favored 
the POLARIS program contained therein, and, as I recall, Admiral 
Burke did not favor the B-70 program. 

Senator Symineton. Is my question correct that he was against 
the B-70 and you were for the POLARIS? 

General Wirtr. To the extent that it was in the basic program. 

Senator Symtneton. What do that mean ? 

General Wuirter. | have forgotten what that is, but this new add-on 
I have not had a chance to comment on. The new addition has never 
been referred to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Symineton. The new addition bypassed the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff? 

General Wurirr. I am sure that is so. 

Senator Symineton. Are you sure of that? 

General Wuirte. I am quite sure. 

Senator Symmneton. Why are any of the services based on the 
organizational chart allowed to increase or decrease their weapon sys- 
tems position regardless of the opinion of the Joint Chiefs? 
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General Wuirr. Sometimes the Joint Chiefs are not consulted. In 
this case they were not consulted except insofar as cutbacks in the 
Air Force program are concerned. 


LOCATION OF ICBM’S 


Senator Symrneron. Some people say we should put most of our 
missiles outside our country. I believe their point is to keep enemy 
ICBM’s from hitting our cities in our country. Would you comment 
on that 4 

General Wurrr. I have read that, Senator, with—I can’t say amuse- 
ment—but that thesis is something like settling wars, if you carry it 
to its ultimate point, by each side appointing a gladiator to fight the 
war. The thesis would presuppose that whichever side kills the other 
side’s gladiator, wins the war. You can carry it on and say that you 
are only going to fight with the weapon system you choose and that 
the enemy is only going to strike back against that weapon system. 
It makes no sense at all to me. 

Senator Brinces. Would you repeat your question ? 

Senator SyMinGron. Some people say we should put most of our 
missiles outside of our country. Their point is to keep enemy [CBM’s 
from hitting the cities in our country. 

General Wnirr. The enemy, in the present state of the art, is not 
going to strike submarines with ICBM’s because they can’t do it. 
There efore, if you accept the thesis previously stated, it is tantamount to 
saying you just build enough of that type of weapon system and then 
the enemy has no use for his ICBM’s and therefore you disarm him. 
At best, consider this a ridiculous conclusion. 

Senator Syarneron. | certainly agree with you about that. 


OBJECT OF WAR 


General Wurre. In war today, the object is to kill the enemy’s will 
to resist. He is not going to fail to use his weapons in the way he 
thinks will most quic Aly accomplish that aim. 

Senator Symineron. In very high quarters the word “invulner- 
able” has been used for the POLARIS submarine. While I am for 
the POLARIS submarine, I would like to see one working with the 
missiles in it and firing because we have put so much money in it 
and its importance is being stressed so much. I agree that it would 
be a difficult target, but do you think that it is safe to assume it 
would remain invulnerable, particularly if it makes up a large seg- 
ment of our nuclear strike force ? 

General Wuire. Well, you asked me this question, Senator. I, 
like you, believe that a certain number of POLARIS weapon systems 
are going to contribute significantly to our strategic forces. 

Senator Symrneron. Agreed. 

General Wuire. Partly because it does complicate the enemy’s de- 
fenses. He has to have a whole new system of defenses. But to 
state that the system is invulnerable is a gross exaggeration for many 
reasons. 


51184—60—pt. 2 31 
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SOFT TARGET 


Senator Symrneron. The letter from Mr. Gale to Mr. Burgess 
States : 


First, the ATLAS is a soft target. The early one can be put out of commis- 
sion by a nuclear near-miss; even the later ones are in fixed positions well 
known to the Soviets, who can take whatever time they need to make sure their 
missiles are zeroed in on these sites. The Russians, on the other hand, with 
their highly effective Iron Curtain, make it difficult for us to have any assurance 
that we know the precise location of all their ICBM bases, thus giving themselves 
one of the best protections there is—concealment. 

The implication was therefore that despite dispersal and hardening 
of the ATLAS base, the ATLAS was still a soft target in effect, a 
target that could be destroyed at will. 

General Wurre. I would not call it a soft target by any means at 
the hardened sites, but it will be a known target. 

Senator Symincron. If it is a soft target, because a known target, 
and an important target, why do you come in here giving us a program 
for increasing production ? 


INFORMATION SUBJECT TO BEING MISCONSTRUED 


General Wuirr. We can’t prevent them knowing where a valuable 
weapon system like that will be. 

Senator Syminetron. Over many years, I have protested having the 
people given defense information which could be misconstrued. ‘This 
letter says, net, that the ATLAS is not the right weapon. He says, 
“The ATLAS isa soft target.” 

There it is. 

The early ones can even be put out of commission by a nuclear near-miss; 
even the later ones are in a fixed position well known to the Soviets, who can 
take whatever time they need to make sure their missiles are zeroed in on these 
targets. 

This letter is written on March 25. A few days later the President. 
announced he was going to increase the production of ATLAS. I 
can’t correlate the position in this letter with the President’s decision 
if the ATLAS or the TITAN, which is in the same category, is as 
vulnerable as Mr. Gale implies in his letter that he has given out to 
the people. Do you agree with that ? 

General Wurre. I don’t agree that the ATLAS is not the most im- 
portant weapon system that we have in our inventory today. 

Senator Symineron. Considering the tremendous amount of air 
defense capability that the Soviets have developed and would prob- 
ably have on the alert before they hit us, and considering the fact 
that except for less than a handful of B-58’s, all our bombers are 
subsonic, and most of them are obsolescent, I would think that the 


weapon Khrushchev does fear the most would be the ———— long- 
range ICBM’s we have which we hope soon will be increased in 
quantity. 


General Wurre. I feel certain that the ICBM’s that we will have 
are going to cause him one of the greatest defensive problems he has. 
He has no defense against them. He has some defense against the 
manned aircraft, but enough of those are going to get through to give 
him plenty of trouble, too. 
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It is a fact that the manned bomber today and for the next few 
years is going to be the greatest striking — we have against the 
Soviets in spite of the great numbers of ICBM’s coming forth. 

Senator Symineton. As the POLARIS, TITAN, ATLAS, and 
MINUTEMAN develop, Khrushchev is going to be apprehensive 
about those as against any subsonic bomber, 1s he not ? 

General Wuire. I think that is true, that you need a mix in order 
to complicate his problem. 


BOMBER MIX THREAT 


Senator Symineton. To make that bomber mix threat greater, you 
would like to see the B-70 proceed ¢ 

General Wuire. That is exactly right. 

Senator Brinces. Are there any HOUND DOG in operation now? 

General Wuire. The first one has been delivered to SAC and the 
first ones will become operational this 

General Donnetiy. SAC has fired two of them just recently with 
an operational crew in a B-52. 

General Wuirr. They are going into the inventory as fast as we 
can put them in. 

Senator Symrneron. I think the point made is very important; it 
increases the striking power of the subsonic B-52. 


MATS MODERNIZATION 


Now, your budget contains this $50 million for MATS moderniza- 
tion. I understand, however, that this is a development program 
and that the aircraft would not enter the Air Force inventory in 
quantity until approximately 1964. 

It would appear, therefore, that there is a need for an interim 
cargo airlift. What do you consider to be an optimum buy program 
assuming a more immediate requirement to modernize our airlift 
capability ? 

General Wuire. An optimum buy program for MATS, as we gave 
it to the Rivers committee, and I happen to have a copy of it here, 
would be 50 aircraft, or three squadrons, of KC-135 modified; I 
think we call it the XC—135, for a total program of $169.5 million, 
and three squadrons—50 aircraft—of extended range C-130’s for a 
total program cost of $167.6 million. 

Senator Symrneron. I noted that this is a little different from the 
House Appropirations Committee information. Is that not right? 

General Wuirr. Yes, sir. It is different for this reason: You will 
note from the attachment to my presentation this morning that we 
had an overall net savings in NOA of $138.8 million. That came about 
by virtue of the fact that with the reduction and addenda listed there 
we had used up the total authorized expenditures. 

We largely are controlled by expenditures in the Department of 
Defense rather than by NOA or new obligating authority. The 
reductions amounted to more than the addenda in NOA, but came out 
about even in expenditures. There was a net savings in NOA of 
$138.8 million. However, we did ask for authority to add on addi- 
tional amounts to eat up that $138.8 million and within that was in- 
cluded the airlift that you mentioned which is different from the 
Rivers committee submission because this was a priority which we 
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set up in order to absorb the $138.8 million. The Rivers committee 
reply was in response to a question of what would an optimum airlift 
add-on program buy. 


AUTHORITY TO FUND AIRLIFT REQUIREMENT 


Senator Symrneron. Have you asked for authority to fund the 
airlift requirement using the $138 million that you save? 

General Wuirr. To the extent of $107 million of the total. 

Senator Symineron. Whom do you ask for that authority ? 

General Wurre. The Department of Defense. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Do you go to the Secretary’s office ¢ 

General Wuirte. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symincton. Who would you go to in the Secretary’s office? 

General Wurre. I think we went directly to the Secretary on this 
one. 

Senator SymMineron. What did he say about it ? 

General Wuire. It was disapproved. 

Senator Symineton. Why? 


EXPENDITURE LIMITATION 


General Wuire. Presumably, because it exceeds the expenditure 
limitation. 

Senator Symineton. Because it exceeds the expenditure limitation? 

General Wurire. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Symineron. What was that limitation ? 

General FrrepMan. That was $18,614 million. 

Senator Symrneron. I thought this was money that you saved. 

General Wutre. In NOA only. 

Senator Symineron. By NO: \ you mean obligational authority? 

General Wuire. That is correc t, as given to us by the Congress. 

Senator Symineron. What you are saying is that regar dless of any 
military danger or threat, that this country faces, you have been given 
a ceiling and you can’t go over that expenditure ceiling? 

General Wuirte. I would limit it to saying we can’t go over that 
ceiling. 

Senator Symineron. But you will agree it is a fiscal limitation re- 
gardless of the military requirements ? Q 

General Wurre. How the fiscal limitation is arrived at is something 
else. It undoubtedly takes into consideration all of the military 
requirements. 

Senator Sy MINGTON. But it is a fiscal limitation regardless of any 
strategic problem, is it not ? 

Gener ‘al Wurire. It is a fiscal limitation on what the Air Force can 
do. There are similar limitations on the other services. The sum 
total adds up, in the opinion of the Secretary of Defense, to an ade- 
quate expenditure ceiling for the force as a whole. 


Senator Symineton. But he did not set the expenditure ceiling, 


did he? 
General Wurre. I don’t know, sir. 
Senator Symineton. Are yousure you don’t know ? 
General Wuire. No: Iam not sure. 
Senator Symineron. You are not sure? 
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General Wuirer. I am not sure. I think it is worked out by the 
Secretary of Defense with the Bureau of the Budget and I have no 
doubt that the President is consulted. 


ARBITRARY BUDGET CEILING 


Senator Symineron. I think it is important for the record. I read 
the testimony of Mr. Sprague, Chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston, who came down here to help the administration on the 
Gaither Commission. He made a statement before the Senate a few 
weeks ago and he said that the budget was set arbitrarily, except in a 
shooting war, on the basis of what someone thought could be afforded 
fiscally. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Sprague’s statement 
on this matter be included at this point in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. SPRAGUE TO THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL 
PoLicy MACHINERY, FEBRUARY 24, 1960 


Mr. Chairman, I welcome this opportunity to talk to your committee. The 
subject you have asked me to cover is one to which I have given a great deal of 
prayerful thought during the past 7 years and concerns matters about which 
I feel very strongly. 

Advancing military technology is rapidly precipitating us into an unstable 
security position. The problems we now face and will increasingly face in the 
years ahead make it most important that some significant changes be made in 
our organization for security. 

In my prepared statement I wish to emphasize six major points: 

First. The Nation faces a clear and imminent threat to its survival, but we 
have not yet fully awakened to this very unpleasant fact. 

Second. The Nation can and should do much more to put its back into the job 
of meeting the threat. We certainly have the resources to do those things 
required for our survival, provided we allocate them wisely. 

Third. Key officials concerned with our national security frequently do not 
have all the facts they need to make many important decisions, or they have the 
wrong facts. 

Fourth. I believe our key officials, particularly the Secretary of Defense, need 
better staff assistance for securing objective military advice. 

Fifth. The Congress should, by appropriate legislation, give the President and 
the Secretary of Defense more flexibility in assigning roles and missions to the 
three services and to the Marines. 

Sixth. The Congress could and should play a more active role in stiffening our 
response to the Communist challenge. 

On the first and second points: 

I do not wish to speak at length about the challenge we face. This is a 
subject on which others have expressed themselves with great authority before 
this subcommittee. 

It is said, with some justice, that generals prepare for the last war, especially 
if they happened to be on the winning side. Civilians may make the same 
mistake. 

I suggest that Mr. Khrushchev does not make the same distinctions between 
peace and war that we do. The Communist views life as a struggle to be waged 
all the time until final victory has been achieved. He chooses his weapons in 
light of his opportunities. If it is advantageous, he will use military force. 
But if a means short of military force seems more advantageous, he will use 
that means. 

One of our basic problems today stems from the failure of most Americans 
to realize that we have actually been at war with the Communists, in their sense 
of the word, since 1946. We find it comfortable to think that peace is the 
horm; that situations like Korea and Berlin are variations from the norm. 
The truth is that since 1946 war has been the norm. We are very slow to 
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appreciate that very distasteful fact. And that is why, although we have done 
much, we have not done a great deal that urgently needs to be done. 

World war III, in the sense of a thermonuclear holocaust, may never come, 
Indeed, to be prepared for it is the best means to avoid it. But if the test of 
war is not whether there is shooting, but whether someone is trying to defeat 
us, we are fighting world war III right now—and we could lose it without a 
shot being fired on either side. 

I think that Mr. Khrushchev has a very simple view of history. It can be 
put into three words: Power is supreme. He plans to win by being more power- 
ful—militarily, economically, psychologically. 

This ambition is supported by— 

(1) A high degree of centralized control and great power over the Soviet 
people, achieved by the small ruling group in Russia—probably the greatest 
such control over a vast population in history. 

(2) The obvious ruthlessness with which the Russian hierarchy is will- 
ing to act to carry out its plans and programs. Example: Hungary. 

On both these points the subcommittee’s study of “National Policy Ma- 
chinery in the Soviet Union” also provides ample documentation. 

(3) The rapid industrialization of Russia and the success of her controlled 
economy. 

(4) The high percentage of her total economy being directed into mili- 
tary effort. 

Our figures indicate that Russia’s gross national product has been growing 
ata rate of 6.5 percent a year—twice our rate. 

Her massive military machine has been built with a gross national product 
less than half that of the United States. Russia could do this only because she 
was willing to put some 25 percent of her gross national product into the mili- 
tary sector, as against some 9 percent of our gross national product going for 
the same purpose. 

We seem to have accepted a policy limitation that we are not going to put 
more than about $40 billion a year into our military effort. In 1957, when the 
Soviet gross national product was $20 billion less than it is now, their effort 
approximately equaled ours. 

There is no solid basis to argue that the Soviet economy will not continue to 
grow at its present rate. We cannot assume that they won’t continue to plow 
at least 25 percent of their gross national product into military effort, as they 
have been doing for the past 8 or 9 years. And they will still have enough left 
to meet minimum domestic needs and wage economic warfare abroad. 

If for the 10 years ending in 1967 Russia continues to increase her military 
position by 6.5 percent per year—while ours remains fixed at $40 billion per 
year—then we will obviously fall far behind in relative military strength. 

It takes two to make peace, but only one to make a fight. We did not and doe 
not want this contest with the Soviet Union. But Soviet policies leave us no 
alternative. We must either outperform them—in the cold war, which includes 
as an essential element adequate military preparedness—or pay the price. And 
the price Is defeat, perhaps in war if the military balance swings too far against 
us, perhaps without war. I do not think Mr. Khrushchev wants war if he can 
avoid it. No sane man would. Rather, he wants to establish a dominant 
power position, so that he can have peace—on his terms. 

Now let us examine our response to the Soviet challenge. We are using less 
than 10 percent of our gross national product for all national security purposes, 
and the percentage is declining. Per capita disposable income—the amount we 
have left after paying taxes—is at an alltime high of nearly $1,900. It prob- 
ably is $1,900 this quarter. It has risen about $325 (measured in 1958 prices) 
during the last decade. If we were to devote only one-tenth of this increase to 
national security purposes, it would permit an increase of over $5 billion per year 
in our programs for national security. 

We can see that the idea that an increase in spending for survival will bankrupt 
us is, to put a plain word on it, silly. The question is whether we are willing to 
use a small fraction of our increased wealth for the defense of our way of life. 

All of us know how the total budget has always been prepared—except in 
shooting wars. First, a budget ceiling is determined. This rests upon a judg- 
ment about national income, taxes, and Federal debt, and the most recent levels 
of Government expenditures. 

Once the total budget ceiling is set, the more or less fixed costs of domestic 
programs are subtracted. What is left is available for national security. Only 
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in time of shooting war do we begin by asking: “What do we need?’ ‘The rest 
of the time we tailor the defense program to fit the budget. The ceiling is 
usually an arbitrary judgment figure. 

The point I am trying to make is that whatever this country really needs to do, 
this country can do. This may involve implementing an effective nationwide 
fall out shelter program to save 40 to 60 million Americans if we are attacked ; 
of hardening and protecting SAC bases and planes so they won't be destroyed or 
rendered unusable by relatively low overpressures and fallout from near misses 
of nuclear weapons. It may mean maintaining an airborne alert of B-52 bombers 
to insure SAC’s ability to retaliate massively, or acquiring greater limited-war 
capabilities than we now have, or some appropriate combination or extension 
of such measures. It’s just utter nonsense to believe that we can’t do the 
things that we need to do to survive, to win this contest. We can’t be sloppy 
about it or careless about it; we can’t do the same thing several times over, but 
we certainly can do all the things that need to be done to assure our survival and 
to assure winning. 

One point recently developed by competent economists has been a surprise 
to my business friends—and has to do with our national debt. I’ve been a con- 
servative Republican, and also responsible in a small way as chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston for maintaining a stable economy, but it is an 
interesting fact, not always understood, that we operate in this country not only 
an equity economy, but also a debt economy. There has been, since 1900, a 
reasonably constant ratio between total debt, including Federal, State, local, 
and private debt, and the gross national product. This ratio has traditionally 
run about 1.8. Recently this ratio between total debt and gross national product 
has been lower than it has been at any time since 1900, except for one 4-year 
period. And it is interesting to consider the elements of this debt structure. 
Every time the Federal Government has decided that it was a good thing to 
reduce national debt, the other segments of debt had to accelerate and expand 
more rapidly as the economy expanded. So that the Federal debt alone is not 
sacrosanct. There is no indication that the economy would materially suffer 
if it had to be increased further. I’m not recommending that it be increased, 
but simply pointing out that a necessary increase should not be considered a block. 

Of. course, no taxpaying citizen enjoys spending money for defense. But we 
are not competing with the Russians to have fun. This is not a game to be 
played over again some other day. We can only play once, and that once is 
“for keeps.” 

As to the third point: 

Perhaps the most serious weakness of our system is that key officials often do 
not have available all the facts necessary for basic policy decisions. I have found 
in my personal experience that important and influential men, close to the 
President, did not have vital information. Barriers to communication within 
the Government are high and complicated. 

Because the men at the top are busy, the practice called “briefing” is increas- 
ingly used to impart to them important information. Excessively and unwisely 
used, the “briefing” practice can be a serious threat to the Nation’s security. 
Even the best “briefing” is no substitute for homework. The man who does not 
have time to do his own reading of really basic studies and policy papers and 
reflecting on them has not assigned proper priorities to the demands on his time. 

Furthermore, a man who does want to do his own reading of important basic 
material often has trouble getting access to the necessary classified documents. 
Few, if any, persons except the President have access to all classified material. 
Many times, in my opinion, the “need to know” rule is given an excessively 
narrow interpretation. Those who should know, are not informed. The result 
is that advice to top officials is all too often drawn up in the halflight of inade- 
quate, inaccurate, or incomplete information. Important facts may not be 
passed on to them because their relevance to an important decision is not 
evident without other pieces of the puzzle. 

The time has long since passed when information could be neatly cataloged and 
pigeonholed. Literally everything affects our survival. We must search for 
ways to bring all information relevant to our problem of survival to the attention 
of those who make decisions. For a President or key officials to be uninformed 


se misinformed is usually far more dangerous than the risk of a possible security 
eak. 


Now to the fourth and fifth points: 

When it enacted the National Security Act in 1947, with the 1949 amendments, 
the Congress—among other things—explicitly defined the roles and missions of 
the three services and the Marines. The President and the Secretary of Defense 
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urgently need, many believe, much more flexibility than permitted by the act 
to modify and adapt the roles and missions of the services to the changing 
technology of weapons and weapon systems, and resulting changes in military 
strategy and tactics. This might also be accomplished by giving the Secretary 
of Defense greater financial flexibility between the services. 

I would like to comment briefly on the serious problem of competition between 
the services for money, programs, and prestige. 

I believe in reasonable competition between the services, but the Secretary 
of Defense urgently needs a “command post” type staff, of our most capable and 
best trained officers, freed from particular service allegiance. 

One way to implement this suggestion might be to pick graduates of the 
National War College, who would be selected annually and equally from each 
of the three services, and permanently transfer them to a top level planning 
staff after they have served a year with each of the other two services. Members 
of this staff would serve only the Secretary of Defense without further identifica- 
tion as to service, with a common uniform, and a continuing promotion solely 
at the discretion of the Secretary of Defense. These men could also be later 
available for assignment to high posts in unified commands. 

Finally, if you will permit me to say so, the Congress is not playing the role 
it could and, I think, should play. 

The record of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy illustrates on the whole 
what a fully informed and well-staffed congressional committee can contribute. 
On more than one occasion it has stimulated the executive branch to act on 
matters that seemed to have been neglected. 

The President has, and must obviously retain, the key role in making and 
executing foreign and defense policies. But he might be greatly assisted if a 
Joint National Security Committee of the Congress, equally representative of 
both parties, were monitoring information relating to national security policy. 
Special committees of the Congress have repeatedly demonstrated their ability 
to safeguard sensitive material and to handle it responsibly. Congress now re- 
ceives, in one way or another and in bits and pieces, highly classified informa- 
tion on questions of defense and foreign policy, and not infrequently makes 
responsible use of such knowledge to bring matters to the attention of the Presi- 
dent and his principal advisers. In a time when the sheer volume of information 
is so large that no one can possibly digest all of it, the monitoring of information 
by an independent group, such as a responsible bipartisan committee of the 
Congress, would help to insure that significant items of information were brought 
promptly to the President’s attention. 

A unanimous or nearly unanimous recommendation of this committee would 
probably also have great weight with other Members of Congress and with the 
public. 

As things now stand, the Congress must pass on legislation relating to most 
aspects of foreign and defense policies—certainly on all that involve appropria- 
tions—but it must do so with inadequate information about the relation between 
national strategy and force requirements, about the roles and missions of the 
Armed Forces, about the links between foreign policy and the political, economic, 
and the other means available for pursuing our goals. 

The reason that the Congress might play a useful role of this sort is precisely 
that it is independent of the President and the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment. The Congressman stands in an entirely different relation to the President 
from that of the Secretary of State or the Secretary of Defense. It is time to take 
advantage of this fact by giving a carefully selected and well-staffed congressional 
committee an opportunity to read, study, and reflect upon problems of national 
security on the basis of a full exposure to a large body of information now 
available only to the executive branch. Because of its constitutional role in 
legislation, the Congress must have a right to this information. More important, 
however, the Nation might greatly benefit from such an independent check on 
what we are doing and why—a check less in the sense of a restraint, than in 
the sense of a stimulus to act when action is called for in the interest of national 
survival. 

DISALLOWANCE OF AIRLIFT REQUEST 


Senator Symineaton. As I understand it, because of a fiscal limita- 
tion set either by the Secretary of Defense or the Bureau of the Budget 
or the President, you were turned down by the Secretary of Defense 
for this additional airlift you requested, is that correct / 
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General Wurre. I would put it slightly differently. The exact con- 
text is that our reductions amounted i in NOA for new obligating au- 
thority for 1961 to a total of $516.8 million. The add-ons which we 
made came to a total of $393 million w ith a net savings, in that year, 
of $123.8 million. 

Now, the $393 million addenda came out in expenditures, when 
added to our other expenditures in the fiscal 1961 program, to just 
about the limit that we have been told we might expend. So we have 
absorbed up to the limit of expenditures. Therefore, we have in 
fiscal year 1961, $123.8 million of NOA which has not been 
reprogramed because of the expenditure limitation. We asked the 
Department of Defense to be permitted to absorb the $123.8 plus $15 
million that also is saved from the NOA in 1960 for a total of $138.8 
million, and in doing so recommended these add-ons which were 
disapproved. 

Senator Symrneron. You have given me a great deal of figures and 
I appreciate them. I am glad to see them in the record. Now, I 
would like to rephrase the question. 


REASON FOR REJECTION OF REQUEST 


Was the airlift that you recommended rejected by the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense because it exceeded the fiscal limitation that was 
put on the program arbitrarily by somebody in the administration ? 

General Wuire. Let me put it this way: These additional items 
that we requested included $107 million in new obligational authority 
for airlift and that together with the other three items was 
disapproved. 

Senator Symineron. Why? 

General Wuire. Because the expenditures associated with them 
would have exceeded the expenditure limitation. 

Senator Symineron. Which was given to you when? 

General Wuite. When the fiscal year 1961 budget was finalized. 

Senator Symineron. I think this is very import: ant because in my 
opinion we are much more liable to have our 21st or 22d limited con- 
flict as against a nuclear war and if we do and it br weds out in more 
than one place, the American people are going to be shocked and 
saddened by our deficiency of airlift. 

For many years I have tried to get the Army to obtain more airlift 
for the Army and it always was said that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
had rejected it although the testimony of General Taylor was that 
he consistently pled for it as did his predecessors. I would say there 
was in the past a relative disinterest on the part of the Air Force in 
the problem of the Army incident to airlift. 


LONGE-RANG® STRATEGIC LIFT 


This lift in effect is not Army lift, but long-range strategie lift 
primarily for Air Force activity, is it not ? 

General Write. No, sir, it is not. 

Senator Symrneron. Would you say that it is strategic lift that 
the Army would benefit by also / 

General Wurre. In the first place, $32 million of it is for tactical 
airlift which is solely for Army purposes and the other $75 million 
would be for MATS which is as directed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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AIRBORNE ALERT 


Senator Symrneron. I am very glad to hear that. In your request 
for reprograming in connection with the air defense reorientation, 
did you include definite funds to support your earlier airborne alert 
request ? 

General Wurre. Did we ask for more airborne alert in this 
reprograming ? 

Senator Symineton. Yes. 

General Wurre. We did not. 

Senator Symineron. Does that mean that you don’t agree with 
General Power? Have you changed your opinion ? 

General Wuirr. No, sir. As I stated earlier, I still think we should 
have it. The reason I did not ask for it is twofold. 

One, the authority which exists under statutes. Second, there has 
only recently been a decision made which reduced it considerably. 
That was the end of it so far as I was concerned. 

Senator Symineron. The authority exists under a certain statute 
or statutes to do anything with this money that the President decides 
if the Congress thinks that the President is right when he says he 
wants tospend it. Isn’t that true? 

General Wuire. I am referring to section 612 of last year’s ap- 
propriation act which authorizes the President to expend such money 
as he deems necessary for an additional airborne alert. Money is not 
involved. It is the decision plus the leadtime of getting the spare 
parts, the engines, the personnel, and their training. 

Senator Symineron. General, I am trying to make a clear record 
here. I would like to see my colleagues have a record that shows what 
is going on. They won’t have the time that they have previously had 
to study it, so if there are any requests on the part of some of us for 
additions or subtractions, the facts should be understood to the best 
extent possible by those who will make the decision. 


CONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL OF FUND REQUESTS 


In that connection I would like to ask you, do you know of any ease 
where the President has said that if any amount of money was needed, 
since you have been on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, that the money was 
not appropriated by the Congress ? 

Do you know of any time that the Congress had withheld a request 
for additional funds for the Army or Navy or Air Force? 

General Wutre. I don’t personally, Senator. 


DETERRENT THREAT 


Senator Symrneron. I realize that this deterrent business is very 
complicated and hard to understand. I have heard it suggested that 
only asmall number of nuclear weapons is needed to deter any possible 
enemy. 

Do you agree with this and has anyone figured out what the number 
of nuclear weapons should be? 
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General Wurre. There are those who feel that if we had the capa- 
bility to destroy a given number of Soviet cities and thereby so man 
millions of Soviet people, that that threat would in itself deter the 
Soviets from striking us. I don’t agree with that thesis in many 
respects. 

We don’t know for sure what a deterrent to the enemy would be. 
There is only one person that probably knows that now and that is Mr. 
Khrushchev himself. So many million casualties may or may not 
be sufficient, particularly if he feels he can inflict a greater number of 
casualties on us. Moreover, if we had only the ability to strike Soviet 
cities we would leave his entire force to wreak havoc on us, on our 
military forces and our cities, because we would have expended our 
capability in merely striking people in cities. It simply does not 
add up. 

A sation which does not have the capability to go on the initiative, 
have the capability to knock out the enemy’s military power, is hope- 
less in my opinion, politically, diplomatically, and militarily. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, General. 


FIGHTER INTERCEPTOR 


Do you think we should build more fighter interceptors now ? 

General Wuire. I think that the provision in our add-on here does 
two things. It modernizes, to the degree we can, the F-102’s, the 
101-B’s, and the 106’s, which takes care of the immediate problem. 
You also will note a most important item there, which is the continua- 
tion of the GAR-9 and ASG-18 fire control system. That was the 
fire control and weapon system that was to have gone in the long-range 
F-108 which was canceled some months ago. 

If we maintain that development, which is really the long leadtime 
item, should intelligence indicate to us that the Soviets are proceeding 
with an advanced bomber, we can place that system in an existing air- 
frame or an airframe that can be made quickly available and give us 
a relatively long-range and more modern fighter-interceptor than any 
of the three fighters we have now. 

Senator Symineron. So what would you do about it? 

General Wurre. I would keep it going just as we have proposed 
here. 

Senator Symineton. Keep what going? 

General Wuite. The GAR-9/ASG-18—that is item 4 on the ad- 
denda attached to my presentation—for $15 million in 1961. 


CONCEPT OF POINT DEFENSE 


Senator Symrneton. For years I have felt that the concept of point 
defense as conceived by NIKE-AJAX and NIKE-HERCULES and 
BOMARC was a great waste of money. I believe we have wasted, in 
recent years, a good many billion dollars in all this business about 
ground-to-air point defense. 
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BOMARC SYSTEM 


I am very vlad that we are now cutting down on something that I 
am on the record over a period of years of being against. Why don’t 
we cut the BOMARC out? If it is not the right weapon, why don’t 
we get rid of it? 

General Wuire. I think it is the right weapon in the quantities we 
have now, but to carry on with the system that we have at the cost that 
it is going to be, in my opinion, would cost more and give us less de- 
fense than the alterations we have proposed here. 

Senator Symineron. I am criticized sometimes of being a big spend- 
er, because I want us to get a more modern SAC and more modern 
missiles. Some of my colleagues are also criticized on that score. 


NEWSPAPER ARTICLE 


I read an article by Gen. Thomas Phillips, military analyst of 
the Post-Dispatch, and if the statements he makes in that article are 
correct, it seems to me we have wasted a good many billion dollars 
on air defense. 

He says: 

BOMARC Interceptor Program, SAGE Guidance System Called Biggest U.S 
Defense Waste. 

Offhand, I would like to match the BOMARC against the NIKE, 
so far as waste is concerned. Both of them are, in my opinion, un- 
sound and the NIKE more even than the BOMARC. 

General Phillips continues: 

Guided Missile and Controls Costing Billions Are Termed Obsolete Before 
Becoming Operational, may be a Liability if They are Used. 

That is in the heading. Would you agree to that? 

General WHIre. On the BOMARC? 

Senator Symineron. Yes. 

General Wuire. No,sir. I donot agree. 

Senator Syminaron. Then he says: 

Whatever it may be called, scandal or bad judgment, the BOMARC interceptor 
program and its companion SAGE (semiautomatic ground environment) con- 
trol system is the most costly waste of funds in the history of the Defense 
Department. 

Have we added up as to what has been lost in this program or 
will be? 

General Wuire. We can give you the total cost figures. 

Senator Symincron. Will you do that? 

General Wuirer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. If you know of anything that costs more, will 
you put that in too? 

General Wurre. <All right, sir. 
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(The requested information follows :) 
Costs of amended programs vs. fiscal year 1961 budget request—Development, con- 
struction, and equipment program requirements 
BOMARC 


[In millions] 


Fiscal Balance | 














year 1959 Fiscal Fiscal to com- Total 
and prior | year 1960 | year 1961 | pletion 
years 
Program per President’s fiscal year 1961 budget_- $1, 799. 4 $394. 1 $421.5 + $451.3 $3, 066. 3 
Proposed amended program 1,777.4 | 394.1 40.4 0 2, 211.9 
Difference. | 1 —22.0 | 0 | 381.1 —451.3 | —854.4 
| | | 
SAGE 
Program per President’s fiscal year 1961 budget- $1, 165.9 $280.2 | $235.2, $219.6 $1, 972.9 
Proposed amended program 1, 165.9 138. 4 | 102. 8 146. 9 | 1, 574.0 


Difference- 0 —141.8 —132. 4 —124.7 —398. 9 





1 Represents savings against fiscal year 1959 and prior amounts as contained in fiscal year 1961 President’s 
budget. ‘This amount ($22,000,000) is included in current line item reprograming of the military construc- 
tion program. 


COST OF OTHER PROGRAMS 


Since the start of guided missile development programs in the post World War 
II period, many guided missile programs have entered development and have 
progressed to a certain point where for one reason or another, that is either tech- 
nical or operational, or changing concepts, it has been determined that the most 
economical course of action at a certain point in time is to cancel, terminate or 
reorient these programs. However, for most of the canceled or terminated pro- 
grams, some facet of development or some component is perfected to be used on 
a future missile system. The attached list of canceled, terminated or reoriented 
guided missile programs of the Department of Defense indicates the programs 
involved and the funds utilized in these programs. 
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Department of Defense—Canceled, terminated, or reoriented guided missile program 









































Date canceled, Funds 
Name Depart-| Type Initiated terminated or (millions 
ment | reoriented of dollars) 
| 
— _ 
A tS Oe heed AF S-S March 1946....._.. SUT T nccmatcns 679.8 
ee eee eae oi AF A-S April 1946___..__.- November 1958_-_.-| 448, 0 
kl N A-A December 1946. ...| December 1958- -__} 195.6 
LE ir ee iN S-S sue 2948.........0+< sctad kts ech caedocaare “ 146.5 
TALOS (land- eo AF S-A Re ed Saky 1057 t.....o.<< 118.1 
ID sia nce c a teebhenee se dicakine A S-S June 1944..-......- June 1955..-....._- | 96. 4 
re N A-S August 1944......- | 87.2 
OI recs wen eee AF A-S | June 1955..........| December 1958. ---| 78.5 
SR Wks 0. bandnnwstaeneen | AF A-S March 1953.-....- November 1956_- 74.6 
ETT is is codi macthpeuncienicememee N A-A February 1951__-_- ee ON Ee ciate oe | 61.6 
ee N A-A November 1945-.--| June 1954._-.-_____ 52.6 
IS . niatis amee GES ES IR N S-S June 1946...-...__- ET ee 38.1 
A Niele SIRE RIES ee SES SE A S-S March 1952.......- September 1958_- 38.1 
iain tanec enctraciiadeincitinreiiand N A-S April 1944____._-..| February 1955... 33.7 
a ee A,N S-A February 1945_....| December 1950_- = 24.9 
NE pees wiadinhkennmesoanmoind: N S-S November 1946_...| September 1957-_-- 19. 
| lt A LIL LL ORE REALS A | S-A September 1953....| August 1959___- 18. 
Tepe eet ee CODD) gcc ccccccnnconeces 1A SA... NEE TINE sero iniarhdgssee | September 1956_-_ | 15. 
he ee AF SA | May 1045..._.....] 1049...-....-...-.. 13. 
ee eee Sct N A~A May 1947--.......| January 1953--._.- | 12. 
I eh a N £-S August 1944_____- 1 Ot WOU den snccctnn ll. 
EOI Wen ce cu genehes N | A-A Unknown.._..--.- March 1955...--.-.. 8. 
a es AF A-A October 1955......| November 1956_. 6. 
a AF S-A March 1946_....-.- FP Sis cc chon essa 5. 
ATRAN Guidance System pic beens | AF S-A April 1946......... May 10678 cnks cose 4, 
Se tek Fe Be aca iN A-S February 1947_...- Ps seb cided 4, 
Se a |} S-S June 1952.........- DE eg a ae 3. 
B-58 ASM __- A-S February 1953-.--.| May 1957____---_- 3. 
WIZARD... S-A March 1946___.___- | January 1958______ 3 
a a A-S April 1945......... September 1951-_--- 2. 
FIREBIRD-.. A-A March 1946_...._.- December 1949--_- & 
DAMIEN cd 45. stems S-S December 1944....| September 1952_..- 2. 
a A-S August 1951__.....| October 1954 2. 
MX-773 S-S February 1946.....| May 1947- Di icaal 2. 
Peer me tls loti S-S May 1946___..._..| Jume 1947...-.....- | 2. 
Air Launched Decoy-..........-.... AF A-S October 1953_.---- January 1956--...- 2. 
I cena N S-A Unknown.......-.- Unknown......... 1, 
PIU ecko dochobbeadddene AF 8-S March 1946_.....-. June 1947_..-.....- 1. 
i END OE Lia bn nhikh ik. Ziti s wtieim ciel N A-A May 1957. -..-..... December 1957--.- 1, 
a te | AF S-A SE dike th indi ons | Eee B 
EN lle Aa ili a ac | AF A-S_ | April 1946-_......- May 1947. -..-...- 1. 





1 Transferred to Department, Army. 
Note.—Projects on which less than $1 million were expended have been excluded. 


CUT BACK BOMARC PROGRAM 


Senator Symrneton. He says: 

The BOMARC program has been cut off on the basis of previously appropriated 
funds, with only $40 million in this year’s budget to clean up supporting equip- 
ment. 


Ts that right ? 

General Wurrr. BOMARC has been cut back ? 

General Frrepman. Of the total $40 million, about $1914 million 
goes to complete the development testing. The rest is for ground sup- 
port items to finish up the squadron equipment. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you. If your testimony, General 
White, is correct, and there is nobody in whom I have greater con- 
fidence, we are going to have an obsolescent SAC in the years right 
ahead, 80 per cent of it so far as manned aircraft are concerned. 

I am sorry to see that it has taken us so long to get rid of some of 
these air defense concepts. I would like the record to show the costs 
of such programs. 

General Wurre. I would like to say this in refutation of what Gen- 


eral Phillips says, if the ICBM had not taken on the development that 
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it has, we certainly would want all the defense we could get against 
the manned bomber. 

I still think we ought to have all the defense we can get, but within 
the programs that we have this shift, in my opinion, on n balance gives 
us a better defense. 

Senator Symrneron. Yes, but, General, the figures I have is that we 
have put more than $29 billion into defending ourselves against 
BISONS. For years I have said that money could have been spent 
better if we had been willing to modernize more our other arms, like 
antisubmarine warfare : against the tremendous submarine fleet, and a 
more modern offensive SAC and greater modernity and mobility for 
our ground troops. 

However, there is no use stressing mistakes already made. 





TOTAL COST OF BOMARC SYSTEM 


Now, the article continues: 


The total cost of completion of the final revised program for BOMARC is esti- 
mated to be $2,211,900,000. 

Is that correct ? 

(General FrrepMANn. That is correct. 

Senator Symrneron. Then he says: 


The similar figure for SAGE is $1,574,000,000. 

The previous programs, the result of another reduction last year, would have 
cost more than $5 billion. 

Is that correct ? 

General FrrepMAN. I believe that is correct. 

Senator Symrneton. General Phillips says: 

The program before this reduction, former missile czar, William M. Holaday, 
told the Senate Appropriations Committee, would require ‘an expenditure of 


$20 billion over the next 6 or 7 years.” 

Is that correct ? 

General FrrepMan. I don’t reconcile that figure, Senator. I am 
sure that Mr. Holaday must have been referring to the total Depart- 
ment of Defense and not just the Air Force programs. 

I do know the $29 billion which was mentioned was an overall 
Department of Defense figure. 

eontor Symineron. Is Mr. Holaday still with the Department? 

General FriepMan. No, sir. He is with a special space committee. 

Senator Symineron. Inasmuch as this figure is in quotations, Gen- 
eral, would it be too much to ask that somebody on the staff check 
to find out what he means by that figure? 

General FrrepMan. I will be happy to reconcile the figure. 

(The requested information follows :) 


BOMARC anp SAGE ESTIMATES 


The $20 bikKion estimate stated by Mr. Holaday was generally derived from 
a table on “Summary of Air Defense Cost Estimates” contained in the report 
of the ad hoc panel for the evaluation of the BOMARC IM-99B (the so-called 
Furnas Committee report), dated April 6, 1959. This table indicated that the 
capital, construction, maintenance, and operation costs during the fiscal years 
1960 through 1965 for control and warning (including SAGE, frequency di- 
versity radars, gap filler radars, IFF, communications, etc.) would be $12 bil- 
lion, for BOMARC, $3.7 billion, and for the F—108, $4.8 billion, for a total of 
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$20.5 billion. It should be emphasized that the program levels reflected in the 
referenced table represented unilateral planning estimates not necessarily ap- 
proved by the Department of Defense or the Department of the Air Force at 
the time the estimates were formulated. 

On June 13, 1959, the Department of Defense presented to the Senate Armed 
Services Committee a series of adjustments to air defense programs (which has 
been commonly known as the air defense master plan). On June 17, 1959, the 
same presentation was made by the Department of Defense to the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. A series of summary tables dated June 12, 1959, 
were used in both presentations and copies were supplied to the respective 
committees at that time. On June 25, 1959, the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller) supplied to the chairman of the Senate Armed Services Committee 
additional cost data concerning continental air defense programs in reply to a 
request made by Senator Symington during the referenced presentations of the 
so-called air defense master plan. 

It is concluded that— 

(a) The $20 billion mentioned by Mr. Holaday on May 12, 1959, covered 
three major elements; namely, ground and air electronic environment, 
BOMARC and F-—108, and the $20 billion related to force structures and 
planned procurement programs in excess of those which had received formal 
approval of the Department of the Air Force or the Department of Defense 
at that time (Mr. Holaday’s statement stressed the point that the $20 billion 
related to everything that had been suggested). 

(b) The cost estimates contained in the June 12, 1959, tables and the June 
25, 1959, letter to Senator Russell are believed to have been more accurate 
estimates of the previously planned and of the revised air defense programs 
of the Department of Defense. Recently the Air Force has proposed and 
the Department of Defense has approved additional revisions to Air Force 
programs in the air defense mission area which further modified the esti- 
mated cost of continental air defense programs. 


VALUE OF GUIDED MISSILE SYSTEM 


Senator Symineron. Then the article continues: 

These sums, beyond the conception of any individual, have been or were to be, 
spent for an interceptor guided missile and its control system that is absolete 
today, is not yet operational, and will be a liability when it is. 

Do you agree with that, General White ? 

General Wuire. No, sir, particularly with the last statement, being 
a liability when it is operational. 

Senator Symineron. I must say though, just speaking as an ex- 
businessman and somebody who was also once interested a great deal 
in your great service, if these things are no good, I don’t see why 
we don’t cut them out instead of cutting them down. 

Why don’t we get rid of them if they are not the right way to do it 
and concentrate on the things we feel confident are the right way to 
do it? 

General Wuire. The numbers that we have remaining in the pro- 
gram are going to contribute very greatly to the air defense of this 
country in my opinion. If we didn’t have these, we would have to 
have additional fighter interceptors. 

In my opinion, with the BOMARC in the status that it is and in con- 
sideration of the moneys that have been expended, with this cutback 
we are getting a good business deal. 

Senator Symineron. You feel the same way toward the NIKE? 


AREA AIR DEFENSE 


General Wuirr. The Air Force insistence on air defense has always 
been that an area air defense is in order. I think technological devel- 
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opments have reinforecd that philosophy because with the airborne 
missiles, air-launch missiles, whereby the bomber can release its load 
at several hundred miles from the target, it does in my opinion make 
the point defense even less valuable than in the past. 

Senator Symineron. I would agree with that. 

As I understand, that means you do not believe in the NIKE, is 
that correct 

General Wuirr. I, many times before this committee and others, 
have said that I felt that the area defense was the cheaper and better 
way to do the air defense job. 

Senator Symineron. Is the NIKE an area defense or point defense 
weapon / 

General Wuire. It isa point defense. 

Senator SyminetTon. Do you mean that for some years you have not 
agreed that the NIKE was the best place to put the taxpayers’ money ? 

“General Wurre. That is quite true. I have also said that some 
NIKE’s did contribute to the air defense and that is true. 


USE OF GRAVITY BOMBS 


As long as there are gravity bombs that have to be dropped from 
a bomber release line within the range of point defense, then point 
defense does have some value and there are still plans to use gravity 
bombs, I am sure, on our part as well as on the Soviet’s part if we 
engage in war. 

Senator Symineaton. Are you hedging your opinion about the 
NIKE or do you still think it is the wrong place to put the treasure 
of the United States, particularly in view of priorities and a fiscal 
ceiling ? 

General Wuire. I would say there were varying views on that 


subject. 

Senator Symineron. I know that because we have the NIKE and 
I opposed it. 

mare White. I expressed them then and I reaffirm them today. 


Senator Symineron. Is the BOMARC in area defense because of 
the difference in range between the BOMARC and the NIKE, or do 
you put the BOMARC in point defense too? 

General Wurrr. No, sir; the BOMARC is an area defense weapon. 

Senator Symineton. Why do you say that ? 

General Wuirte. Because it has a range of several hundred miles. 

(The following information was subsequently submitted :) 


The employment of longer-range weapons such as BOMARC, the F-101, and 
F-106 in an area defense role is made possible through the use of the existing 
ground-based radar network of the North American air defense systems. This 
radar net, described in General Hester’s presentation, permits continuous track- 
ing of all aircraft regardless of line-of-sight limitations caused by the earth’s 
curvature from any individual radar site. 

Data on each aircraft is automatically forwarded from each radar capable 
of seeing these aircraft to the computer centers of the SAGE system, where 
the information is correlated, aircraft identification accomplished, and defensive 
weapons assigned to specific hostile aircraft. BOMARC and the manned inter- 
ceptors are then controlled from launch or scramble to intercept by the SAGE 
computer. The BOMARC and manned interceptors are deployed and employed 
independently of the geographical location of the SAGE computer and individual 
radars which track hostile aircraft. Thus the full-range capabilities of the 
weapons can be utilized in defending multiple targets and preventing unchal- 
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lenged hostile aircraft penetration to the edge of each individual target being 
defended. 

By contrast, point defense systems are an extension of antiaircraft artillery. 
Their radars, computers, and missiles are located at a single site. The missiles 
are limited to intercepting those hostile aircraft that the units’ radars can see, 
Thus the range and low altitude capabilities of point weapons are restricted by 
line-of-sight limitations of a single radar. Another basic characteristic of the 
point defense system is the low rate at which hostile aircraft can be intercepted, 
Point weapon guidance radars track one target at a time during the entire 
missile flight from launch to intercept. Although differing in concept and capa- 
bility, point weapons are integrated with the area weapons into the SAGE sys- 
tem. The combination provides defense in depth by making available a family 
of complementary weapons under the centralized control of an air battle 


commander. 
DEVELOPMENT OF SKYBOLT 


Senator Symineron. You don’t think that is just a difference of 
degree and not one of kind? 

General Wuire. I will say this: If we developed the SKY BOLT to 
conclusion and if the Soviets do a similar one with a thousand-mile 
range, obviously the BOMARC is not going to be an adequate defense 
against that type of weapon. I think that that kind of weapon is 
coming, but it is far enough in the future so that the life of a shorter 
range area defense weapon is of great value for the next several years. 

Senator Symineron. I emphasize this because I asked you last year 
if you thought you needed any more B-52’s and you did not think so; 
I asked you if you needed any more B-58’s, and you did not think so. 
Now we have put more money in the BOMARC. 

The article goes on to state: 

Representative William E. Minshall of the House Defense Appropriations Sub- 
committee said of the BOMARC program: “If there ever was a picture of dupli- 
cation, waste, and extravagance, this program is it.” 

Do you agree with that ? 

General Wurre. No, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. The article continues: 

An effort was made by this subcommittee— 
that is the House Defense Appropriations Subcommittee— 
last year to cancel the program, but the motion lost, 7 to 6. 


Do you happen to know about that ? 

General Wuite. No, sir. 

Senator Symineron. I do know that this committee was the one 
that won it last year. Secretary McElroy asked us to put his feet 
to the fire as to whether we chose the NIKE or BOMARC. I would 
have saved his feet and thrown both programs out considering 
how much obsolete equipment we have in such vital areas as SAC 
and how much more we could have increased in our production of 
long-range missiles. 


SAVINGS INVOLVED IN BOMARC CANCELLATION 


In any case, the article continues : 


At that time cancellation (of the BOMARC) would have resulted in a saving 
of about $750 million. 


Is that roughly correct ? 
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General FrrepMAn. I believe that is about correct. 

Senator SyYMINGTON (reading) : 

Today, without about $500 million more spent, cancellation savings will amount 
to only $250 million. 

Is that right ? 

General FrrepMAaNn. On the BOMARC it would be about $320 mil- 
lion. If you were to cancel it today there would be a cost reduction of 
about $320 million. 

Senator Symineron. He says: 

The question of cancellation or cutoff at its present level of the program was 
disclosed before the committee March 24 on the basis that $250 million would 
be saved by cancellation, whereas $1,700 million would be wasted in its entirety 
if the program were canceled. 

Ts that correct ? 

TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


General FrrepMan. That is correct, sir. We have actually expended 
through March about a billion and a half dollars and I would assume 
if we went through with the cancellation, the cancellation cost and 
the time lag would run it up to the figure you mentioned. 

Senator SyMINGTON (continuing) : 


The latter statement, 
he continues— 


is based on the assumption that BOMARC is an effective defense weapon and 
that those in the remaining nine installations will provide some defense. Noth- 
ing was said regarding continuing costs of personnel, maintenance, replacement, 
and other expenses. 

These amount to $2,800,000 per year per squadron. With 18 squadrons, the 
continuing charge is about $50 million annually. 

General FrrepMan. The $2.8 million is a correct figure. We gave 


that to the committee. 
COST OF FIGHTER SQUADRON 


I would like to point out, however, that a figher squadron will cost 
on the order of about $9 million a year. If you accrue the operating 
cost you could come up with a different determination in that regard, 
sir. 
BOMARC COST PER MISSILE 


Senator Syminetron. Then he says: 
The BOMARC missiles cost $3,200,000 each. 


Is that right ? 

General FrirepMan. That is about correct, sir, on a program basis. 
However, if you were talking about procuring them today—at the 
resent point on the learning curve—they would cost a little less than 

$900,000 apiece, sir. 

In other words, that figure that you have there is derived by taking 
all the research and development costs; plus all the prior costs to 
build up the program over the period of the last 6 or 7 years, and 
divide the total by the number of missiles delivered over the same 
period. That, then, would mathematically derive the 3-million-odd 
figure cited. 
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COST OF F-106 INTERCEPTOR 


Senator SyMincron. He says: 


The F—-106 interceptor, which has attained a speed of 1,526 miles an hour 
and which can carry its own search radar, making SAGE unnecessary, costs 
$4,400,000. 

Is that right ? 

General Frrepman. That is correct—however, on the same basis as 
the $3 million figure was derived, sir. 

An F-106 squadron would cost you about $100 million today—a 
much lower cost per article. 

Senator Symrneron. He says: 

The speed of the BOMARC is mach 2.3 to 2.6, littke more than the mach 
2.2 of the F—-106. The fighter can fly dozens of missions, while the BOMARC 
can perform only one. The fighter is useful and maneuverable to its top speed, 
whereas unsolved technical difficulties make it unlikely that BOMARC will ever 
be able to intercept targets of higher speed than mach 1.5. 

Do you agree wtih that ? 

General Hotitoway. I agree to that not in detail, not the last part. 

Senator SyminctTon. He says: 

Time has overtaken it. The idea was broached in 1948. First study contracts 
were let in 1950 to Boeing Airplane Co. and the University of Michigan for 
research and design studies. It was designed to cope with the subsonic aircraft 
anticipated to be in service in 1954 or 1955. 

Is that right ? 

General Hottoway. That is not right. 

Senator Symrneron. What is right ? 


FUNCTIONS OF BOMARC 


General Hottoway. The BOMARC A was designed to cope with 
targets up to as high as ———,, and the BOMARC B targets over 





Senator Symineron. Up to as high as mach 2.7 ? 

General Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. I continue with the article: 

Last year at appropriation hearings the Air Force witness testified that 
BOMARC “has proved its ability to do the job for which it was designed.” If 
this statement is read with reference to the preceding paragraph, it can be 
identified as anevasion. This was 1959, not 1955. 

Now, assuming that what he has in quotes is correct and he is a 
responsible newspaperman, if it has proved its ability to do the job, 
why are we cutting it back so heavily now ? 

General Wurre. The BOMARC B has not —— its ability to do 
the job. It is still in test. The BOMARC A, I think, has. 


RANGE OF BOMARC A 


Senator Symineton. What does BOMARC A do? 

General Waite. You mean in range? 

Senator Symineton. Yes. 

General Wurre. 185 miles. 

Senator Symrneron. Would you not call that point defense ? 
General Wurre. No, sir. 
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Senator Symineron. You lift yourself out of NIKE by 85 miles or 
thereabouts. 

General Wutre. It is more than 85 miles. In fact, the Soviet av 
launch missiles are reported to have a range 


UNRESOLVED TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 


Senator Symineron. General Phillips says: 

Competent technicians told the Post-Dispatch that the unresolved technical 
problems of BOMARC probably are insoluble because they require higher per- 
formance of the missile than it was designed for. 

General Wuire. That is contrary to all the information I have from 
our chief scientists and our chief research and development people and 
from the engineers at Boeing Airplane Co. 

Senator Symineaton. He thenstates: 

BOMARC suffers from three main difficulties that have overtaken it with 
time: (1) it has proved impossible to make it effective against supersonic 
targets. 

General Wuite. That is not so. 

Senator Symineron. I continue: 

(2) It has been so long in development that bombers can now fly as fast as 
the interceptor. 

General Wuire. If you get the B—70, I assume. 

Senator Symineton. How about the B-58/ Are you saying 
that ———— can catch ———— ? 


CRUISE TYPE SUPERSONIC BOMBER 


General Hottoway. Yes, sir, it can. Also, I would like to make a 
distinction on your question with respect to the bombers flying as 
fast as the interceptor. We still do not have a cruise type supersonic 
bomber. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Say that again. 

General Hotnoway. We don’t have a cruise type supersonic bomber. 
The BOMARC operates all the time at this speed of ————. 

Senator Symineron. But the B—58, using a dash- 

General Hottoway. It has a dash speed. 


SITTING DUCK 


Senator Symrneron. General Phillips’ third point is that: 

It (BOMARC) is a sitting duck on its large bases, with 60 missiles on each, 
for attack by enemy ballistic missiles. 

How about that? 

General Wuire. I think that is true. It is vulnerable, yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I would like unanimous con- 
sent to put the whole article in the record. 

Senator CHavez. What is it? 

Senator Symrneton. It is an article by General Phillips on the 
BOMARC interceptor program. I think it would clarify the record 
if we could put the whole article in the record. 

Senator Cuavez. All right. 
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(The article referred to follows:) 


BOMARC INTERCEPTOR ProGRAM, SAGE GumpANce SysteM CALLED BIGGEsT U.S. 
DEFENSE WASTE—GUIDED MISSILE AND CONTROLS COSTING BILLIONS ARE 
TERMED OBSOLETE BEFORE BECOMING OPERATIONAL, MAY BE A LIABILITY If 
THEY ARE USED 


(By Brig Gen. Thomas R. Phillips, U.S.A. (ret.), military analyst of 
the Post-Dispatch) 


WasHrineatTon, April 9—Whatever it may be called, scandal or bad judgment, 
the BOMARC interceptor program and its companion SAGE (semi-automatic 
ground environment) control system is the most costly waste of funds in the 
history of the Defense Department. 

The BOMARC program has been cut off on the basis of previously appropriated 
funds, with only $40 million in this year’s budget to clean up supporting equip- 
ment. The total cost to completion of the final revised program for BOMARC 
is estimated to be $2,211,900,000. The similar figure for SAGE is $1,574 million. 

The previous program, the result of another reduction last year, would have 
cost more than $5 billion. The program before this reduction, former missile 
czar, William M. Holaday, told the Senate Appropriations Committee, would 
require “an expenditure of $20 billion over the next 6 or 7 years.” 

These sums, beyond the conception of any individual, have been, or were 
to be, spent for an interceptor guided missile and its control system that is 
obsolete today, is not yet operational, and will be a liability when it is. 

Representative William E. Minshall of the House Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittee said of the BOMARC program: “If there ever was a picture of 
duplication, waste, and extravagance, this program is it.” An effort was made 
by this subcommittee last year to cancel the program, but the motion lost, 
7 to6. 

At that time, cancellation would have resulted in a saving of about $750 
million. Today, without about $500 million more spent, cancellation savings 
will amount to only $250 million. 

The question of cancellation or cutoff at its present level of the program 
was disclosed before the committee March 24 on the basis that $250 million 
would be saved by cancellation, whereas $1,700 million would be wasted in its 
entirety if the program were canceled. 

The latter statement is based on the assumption that BOMARC is an ef- 
fective defense weapon and that those in the remaining nine installations will 
provide some defense. Nothing was said regarding continuing costs of person- 
nel, maintenance, replacement, and other expenses. 

These amount to $2,800,000 per year per squadron. With 18 squadrons, the 
continuing charge is about $50 million annually. 

BOMARC missiles cost $3,200,000 each. The F-106 interceptor, which has 
attained a speed of 1,526 miles an hour and which can carry its own search 
radar, making SAGE unnecessary, costs $4,400,000. 

The speed of BOMARC is mach 2.3 to 2.6, little more than the mach 2.2 of 
the F-108. The fighter can fly dozens of missions, while the BOMARC can 
perform only one. The fighter is useful and maneuverable to its top speed, 
whereas unsolved technical difficulties make it unlikely that BOMARC will ever 
be able to intercept targets of higher speed than mach 1.5. 

Time has overtaken it. The idea was broached in 1948. First study con- 
tracts were let in 1950 to Boeing Airplane Co. and the University of Michigan 
for research and design studies. It was designed to cope with the subsonic air- 
craft anticipated to be in service in 1954 or 1955. 


Last year at appropriation hearings the Air Force witness testified that | 


BOMARC “has proved its ability to do the job for which it was designed.” 
If this statement is read with reference to the preceding paragraph, it can be 
identified as anevasion. This was 1959, not 1955. 

Gen. Thomas D. White was asked by Senator Dennis Chavez, Democrat, of 
New Mexico: “What is your proved capability of POMARC at this time?” ‘White 
answered: “There is no question in my mind, sir, but that BOMARC should 
go on. Its tests have convinced me and have convinced most experts that it 
can do the job and not to go on with BOMARO leaves a serious gap in our air 
defense.” The question was evaded. 
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Gen Maxwell D. Taylor, former Army Chief of Staff, asked about BOMARC 
in appropriation hearings last year, said: “At the present time there are many 
serious technical problems unsolved in all three areas (BOMARC, SAGE, and 
the F-108). Thus it is first a question whether these systems are technically 
feasible.” 

Competent technicians told the Post-Dispatch that the unresolved technical 
problems of BOMARC probably are insoluble because they require higher per- 
formance of the missile than it was designed for. 

BOMARC suffers from three main difficulties that have overtaken it with time; 
(1) It has proved impossible to make it effective against supersonic targets; 
(2) it has been so long in development that bombers can now fly as fast as the 
interceptor; and (3) it is a sitting duck on its large bases, with 60 missiles on 
each, for attack by enemy ballistic missiles. 

If the unsolved technical problems and the advance in speed of bombers were 
not regarded as sufficiently significant to warrant cancellation of BOMARC, the 
advent of ballistic missiles should have provided the impetus. 

“About the spring of 1958,” Maj. Gen. Osmund J. Ritland, commander of the 
Ballistic Missile Division of the Air Research and Development Command, 
testified, “It became apparent that our ballistic missile bases should be hardened.” 

This was to prevent their destruction by Soviet missiles in a first strike. It 
was also obvious by that time that airplanes on the ground would surely be 
destroyed. It was also obvious that a concentration of 30 or 60 air defense inter- 
ceptor missiles on the ground easily could be destroyed and presented a worth- 
while target. 

With warning, an airplane can get into the air and escape destruction. This is 
the purpose of the airborne alert wanted so urgently by the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. But the BOMARC cannot take to the air. It is a sitting duck for any 
missile, intercontinental or submarine-launched. 

The cutoff now made is not a cancellation. It seems to be the easiest way out 
and is presented as a means of saving money on air defense and devoting it to 
more important defense weapons. 

One lesson should have been learned from this disastrous program: Any 
project that has not proved out within 5 years of its inception should be can- 
celed automatically unless the strongest possible case can be made for its con- 
tinuance. 


(The following additional comments were furnished concerning the 
General Phillips article :) 


So as not to leave false impressions regarding the status and capabilities of 
BOMARC, the following is submitted in response to General Phillips’ article of 
April 10 which appeared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch : 

The implication that the semiautomatic ground environment (SAGE) is solely 
in support of BOMARC is erroneous. As was presented by General Hester, the 
SAGH system not only provides control for BOMARC but control for all the 
manned interceptors such as the F—101, F—102, and F-106. SAGE provides hostile 
target assignments to all defensive weapons, BOMARC, manned interceptors, and 
NIKE. SAGE provides the air battle commander an overall current picture of 
the air situation so that offensive and defensive air activities can be coordinated 
and defensive weapons applied in the most efficient and effective manner. SAGE 
accomplishes aircraft identification to sort out friend from foe. SAGE gathers 
information from an extensive radar network, correlates this radar data and 
establishes specific location, speed, altitude, and heading for each aircraft and/or 
cruise-type missile in the area covered. In summary, SAGE is required regard- 
less of whether BOMARC is implemented or not. A change in the SAGE com- 
puter program and communications to the BOMARC base is all that is required 
to add a BOMARC capability to the existing ground system. 

As to being obsolete, neither the SAGE nor the BOMARC are obsolete in rela- 
tion to the threat, subsonic or supersonic, operating within the atmosphere. 
SAGE, BOMARC, NIKE-HERCULES or manned interceptors do not have, nor 
were they designed to have, capabilities against ballistic missiles. 

As to operational status—SAGE is operational in about one-third of the 
sc States; BOMARC A missiles are operational at three sites along the east 
coast. 
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As to BOMARC being a liability when operational—operational A BOMARC’s 
have the highest engagement rate, a combination of the highest supersonic cruise 
speed to the longest range, of any of the current defensive weapons in the 
inventory. In addition, the BOMARC A’s have the only capability to kill not 
only bombers but the nuclear weapons on board. 

As far as sustaining costs are concerned, the $2.8 million annual operating 
cost of BOMARC is lower than that of any other defense weapon system in the 
Norad. 

As to BOMARC being duplicative, it is true that NIKBE’s, BOMARC, and the 
F-102, F-101, and F-106 are all oriented to cope with the threat operating within 
the atmosphere (i.e., basically bombers) but each system provides a particular 
peculiar capability that when combined, make up a family of defensive weapons 
that can be employed to provide defense in depth. The family of weapons 
make an enemy’s job much more difficult than larger numbers of any single 
system. 

The BOMARC and F-101, F-102, and F—106 interceptors are all equipped 
with their own search and homing radars and each is dependent upon SAGE 
for ground control. Although interceptors can fly without SAGE control, their 
effectiveness in finding and killing hostile aircraft is extremely low. 

The cruise speed of the operational A BOMARC is greater than the dash 
speed of any operational aircraft in the world and will remain greater than 
any U.S. aircraft to be introduced before 1965. 

As to the dozens of missions per interceptor against the single mission per 
BOMARGC, the Norad position is that one interceptor must be substituted for 
each BOMARC deleted in order to provide an equivalent air defense capability, 

BOMARC A is designed to intercept targets up to speeds of ————. It has 
intercepted a REGULUS II missile headon ———— which represented a closing 
speed of over — The BOMARC B, which is to be operationally introduced 
in mid-1961, is designed to intercept targets flying at speeds higher than 
This capability has not yet been demonstrated. REGULUS II missiles will be 
used as supersonic targets for the BOMARC B this summer. 

As to technical feasibility of BOMARC, the BOMARC A missile is operational, 
the BOMARC B has been evaluated as to technical feasibility several times. 
Each evaluation has substantiated the technical feasibility of the BOMARC B. 
More specifically: In late 1958 the Secretary of Defense requested Dr. Furnas 
to accept the chairmanship of a group to perform a technical evaluation of the 
IM-99B. This group, composed of industry and Department of Defense scien- 
tists, published their report in April 1959. In summary, the report stated— 

1. The IM-99B has the ability to perform as a weapon system and that 
the first squadron can be deployed in March 1961 or shortly thereafter. 

2. The panel considers the BOMARC B an important element of con- 
tinental air defense against the air-breathing threat. 

3. It is recommended that a limited, though vigorously expedited, IM—99B 
program be pursued at this time. 

In early 1960 the chief scientist of the Air Force explored the technical status 
of the IM-—99B. He concluded that— 

1. There appears to be nothing in all of the technical difficulties and 
delays which the IM-99B program has encountered to date which reflects 
unfavorably on the possibility of ultimately achieving practically all of 
the originally desired system characteristics. 

2. The development is a highly compressed schedule by any standard. 





TRIBUTE TO WITNESS 


Senator Symineron. General White, I want to thank you for your 
invariable courtesy and constructive thinking and the members of 
your staff with respect to the questions that I have asked you. 

If there are any further thoughts that you would like to put in in 
connection with this queer letter by Mr. Gale that does not conform 
to so many of the things that have been presented to the three commit- 
tees that I sit on in this Sen: ate, I wish you would add them for the 
record. 

General Wuire. I have nothing to add. I had nothing to do with it 
and I never saw it until it was sent to me as a matter of interest. 
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Senator Symineron. Did you read it? 

General Wuirr. I read it. I just read it. 

Senator Symineron. Did you ever know of anything like this Gale 
letter happening before since you have been in the Pentagon Build- 
ing ¢ 

General Wurre. No, sir. 

Senator SymiNeron. Did anybody explain what the reason for the 
letter was? 

General Wurire. Mr. Gale states in his first paragraph, I think, the 
reason for it. He gave it to me orally when I discussed this paper 
with him a day or two ago. 


BACKGROUND OF MR. GALE 


Senator Symrneron. You say he came out from the soap business 
with Secretary McElroy ? 

General Wuitr. My ‘understanding i is that he came here when Mr. 
McElroy did. 

Senator Syminetron. What was his work with Proctor & Gamble? 
Was he an engineer, producer, or salesman 4 

General Wuire. I do not know, sir. 


NEW YORK TIMES ARTICLE 


Senator Symineton. I do not want to take too much of the com- 
mittee’s time, but I noticed an article in the New York Times on Mon- 
day, April 11, entitled “Bomber’s Future at Stake—Debate on Plane’s 
Military V alue Lies Behind Ar gument for Cut in B—70 Plans.” 

Have you seen that article ¢ 

General Wuire. By Hanson Baldwin? 

Senator SyMING@ToN. Yes. 

General Wuite. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Do you agree with the article? 

General Wuire. I agree with his conclusions. I don’t follow him 
all the way through because at some points, as I recall, he was dis- 
paraging of it and ‘then he s: ays it ought to be built. 

Senator Syminaron. Yes; he does feel that it should be continued. 

General Wurtre. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask unanimous 
consent to have this article about the B—70 placed at this point in the 
record. 

Senator Cuavez. All right. 

(The article referred to follows :) 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 11, 1960] 
BoMBER’S FUTURE AT STAKE—DEBATE ON PLANE’S MILITARY VALUE LIES BEHIND 
ARGUMENT ON CuT IN B-70 PLANS 
(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


Is the bomber—like the horsed cavalry and the battleship—on its way to the 
military scrap heap? 

This is the big question, still under debate, behind the controversy over the 
cutback, slowdown, and stretchout in the North American Valkyrie B—70 bomber 
progam. 
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More than half a billion dollars had already been appropriated, and more than 
$200 million spent on development of the world’s first bomber capable of flying 
at 2,100 miles an hour for 6,000 to 7,000 miles at an altitude of 70,000 to 80,000 
feet. But the Air Force B—70 budget request for the 1961 fiscal year, now before 
Congress, was halved by the administration. 

Instead of constructing 12 test planes, 1 or 2 experimental prototypes will be 
built. First flight will probably take place about August 1963; operational readi- 
hess will not come until 1965 to 1967. 

Even more important, the cutback and the Defense Department decision on 
which it was based mean that the electronic countermeasures systems, the bomb- 
ing and navigational “black boxes,” and the weapons system that were being 
developed specifically for the B—70 have been canceled. 


CONCERN WIDELY VOICED 


As a result of this decision, which Congress has discussed critically, the Air 
Force, North American Aviation and their friends have cried havoc. There has 
also been considerable concern in many other quarters. 

The Administration defends its decision with several arguments. A 200-to- 
300-plane B-70 program would cost perhaps $5 to $10 billion. The plane could 
not be operational in any quantity, even if generously funded, in time to in- 
fluence the so-called missile-gap period between now and 1965. 

Moreover, the argument goes on, the development of the intercontinental 
ballistic missile and of the defensive antiaircraft and air-to-air missile, have 
doomed the manned bomber or greatly reduced its military importance, eco- 
nomically and technically. The Nation cannot have everything; there must be 
choice and the B-70 is less important than the ICBM. 

These arguments are qualified or denied by the Air Force. They declare, with 
good reason, that if the piloted bomber still promises to have important military 
utility in the future, the Nation can and must afford the funds needed to provide 
a replacement for our present bombers. And the Air Force then adds with 
virtually unanimous voice that there is no end in sight to the utility of the 
piloted bomber, and that a “mix” of missiles and aircraft will provide the most 
effective capability. 

Lt. Gen. Roscoe E. Wilson, Deputy Chief of Staff of the Air Force for De- 
velopment, has declared that “I cannot foresee the day when man will ever be 
completely replaced by a robot equipped with electronic brains. 

“Electronic black boxes will never be able to think, exercise judgment or 
make spot decisions like the human brain.” 


BOMBER CHANGE FORESEEN 


When the arguments are balanced and evaluated it seems clear that there 
will still be need in the future for some type of piloted plane—but not, at least 
in unlimited war, for the conventional bomber in its present role. 

Missiles, once launched, cannot be recalled; the manned bomber is a more 
flexible instrument of deterrence. It is also more vulnerable to interception by 
defensive missiles, even though it flies at three times the speed of sound at 80,000 
feet. But radar and intercepting missiles are less effective against high-speed, 
low-flying planes. 

Even more important, the bomber can become a key part of a new type of 
so-called invulnerable deterrent. Armed with an air-launched ballistic missile 
and on a constant air patrol, the manned bomber could “stand off” beyond 
enemy defenses and launch its missile against enemy targets. 

The use of manned aircraft as launching platforms for ballistic missiles would 
eliminate the danger of surprise attack to our deterrent capability, just as the 
Polaris submarine provides the “invulnerable deterrent” at sea. The bomber 
cum missile is the next technical version of this “invulnerable deterrent.” 


DETERRENT POWER DOUBTED 


But it is questionable whether the B—70 chemically fueled bomber could pro- 
vide this deterrent, with much military effectiveness or at reasonable cost. If 
the bomber is to be a “standoff” missile-launching platform, high speed is not 
essential, but long range is. 

A plane that is designed for constant air patrol must have many, many hours 
of endurance, and reasonably reliable, economical and easy maintenance. The 
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nuclear-powered aircraft in theory can meet these requirements. It could main- 
tain a long-range air patrol indefinitely. 

But the nuclear-powered aircraft has not yet been developed—and its develop- 
ment continues at the same pedestrian pace of recent years. About $152 million, 
roughly the same as last year and this year, is requested for the nuclear air- 
craft program in the next budget. 

The slowdown and stretchout of the B—-70 program would make more sense 
if the moneys saved had been applied in whole or in part to a speedup of the 
nuclear aircraft project, or if the B—70 became a part of that project. 

As it is, we have no next generation bomber in sight in the foreseeable future, 
even though most technical opinion agrees one will be necessary. 

There is another, subsidiary consideration. 

Advancements in commercial aviation have generally followed, in fact, have 
been due to, advancements in military aviation. 

The supersonic passenger aircraft is certainly coming to the world’s airlanes 
sooner or later, under the Soviet flag if not under the U.S. colors. The B-70 
could have been, and can still be, a step toward the development of such a high- 
speed air cruiser. 

The North American Valkyrie should not, therefore, be written off; its con- 
cept is too important militarily and commercially. 


ANALYSIS OF BALDWIN ARTICLE 


Senator Symrneron. General White, I would ask that you send 
me an analysis of the Baldwin article or have somebody do it. It 
is an impressive argument. It has been done with care. 

General Wuire. I have no hesitancy in submitting it on the B-70. 

Senator Symineron. You submit the analysis to me if you will. 

Senator CuHavez. I want to thank the Senator from Missouri for 
taking my place while I was not here. 

Senator DworsHax. I have one question, please. 


MECHANICAL DEFECTS OF B-58 


General White, recently before this committee we heard testimony 
that the B-58 had some mechanical defects. Do you care to comment 
on that? 

General Wuitr. The B—58 has, as has every other aircraft that has 
been a considerable step forward, had its shakedown development 
trouble. 

(Discussion of the record.) 

Senator Dworsuak. Has the Air Force agreed to accept the B—58’s? 

General Wurrr. I think the first has been accepted by the Strategic 
Air Command. 

Senator DworsHak. Have any efforts been made to have the air- 
craft company making B-58’s make any proposed changes which the 
Air Force may consider necessary 4 

General Waiter. That is normal procedure, sir. 

I have one thing before we adjourn, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Saltonstall raised the question of whether if the Congress 
appropriated funds for more airlift would the Air Force do it. 


EXPENDITURE PROGRAM CHANGES 


I made tacit agreement, but that, of course, means if the expenditure 
accompanies it. In other words, I cannot commit myself to making 
expenditures for which we do not have authority. 
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Senator Cuavez. Not only that, even if we were to make the money 
available, it is going to be up to you whether or not you spend it, is 
that correct ¢ 

General Wurrr. That is correct. I cannot commit myself to change 
the expenditure program on the basis of NOA alone. 

Senator Symineron. In other words, you would spend it for the air- 
lift if you could spend it for the airlift, but you doubt whether you 
can spend it because it might go over the expenditure ceiling, is that 
correct ¢ 

General Wurre. The program as we now have it with the changes 
we have suggested here is the program that I would like to see firm 
within the terms of the expenditure limitations. 

I would not want to aes it to provide more airlift unless the ex- 
penditures, the corresponding expenditures, were increased. 

Mr. Gartock. Might I add one other thing there? Or, unless some 
other change took place in the program, which is about $19 billion, 
which would free up approximately $11 million for expenditure in fis- 
cal year 1961, needed to get the program underway. 


TRANSFERABILITY OF NATIONAL GUARD FUNDS 


Senator Cravez. At this point in the record I shall insert a state- 
ment from the National Guard Association answering the question 
raised by Senator Saltonstall as to a possible conflict between the 
language proposed by the National Guard Association dealing with a 
proposed 5-percent transfer in appropriation for the National Guard 
and the proviso in the law last year limiting funds to the specific 
purpose of that appropriation. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


(See p. 1268) 


We have recommended that Title 5: General Provisions include two new 
sections which would authorize not to exceed 5 percent of the appropriations of 
a particular topical heading to be transferred to any of the other appropriations, 
as long as neither is increased by more than 5 percent by reason of the transfer. 

At the same time, we have urged the committee to include a specific proviso in 
each of several appropriations for the Army National Guard, which proviso 
would limit specific portions of the funds under the appropriation to expendi- 
tures for a particular purpose. 

We do not consider that these proposed amendments are in conflict. On the 
contrary, under the legal rules of construction and interpretation, it has always 
been held that the specific governs the general. Accordingly, we are of the 
opinion that the general authority to transfer funds between appropriations is 
limited by the specific proviso governing a portion of the funds in any one of the 
appropriations. 
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(See p. 570) 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., March 22, 1960. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Department of Defense Subcommittee, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Senate. 


DeAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: During hearings on the Department of Defense budget 
for operation and maintenance, the committee requested that we provide the 
Department of Defense position with regard to the utilization of natural gas at 
military bases in the vicinity of Fairbanks, Alaska. 

The policy of the Department of Defense in the matter of fuel for heating 
and powerplants provides that the most economical fuel must be used. Discus- 
sions are being conducted between a private company and the Air Force for the 
purchase of natural gas for heating and providing power at Ladd and Hielson 
Air Force Bases. Since this would involve construction of a pipeline from the 
Cubik gasfield to the Fairbanks area, the company is, of course, interested in a 
long-term contract. Negotiation of such a contract would involve escalation 
clauses, penalty clauses for cancellation during the contract term, and other 
factors which would make it difficult to determine the relative economy of natural 
gas versus the continued use of coal. It is our understanding that the company 
is planning to submit a proposal to the Air Force in the near future. 

In view of the importance of natural gas to the city of Fairbanks, the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installations) is conduct- 
ing a careful review of this situation. We will be happy to provide the results 
of this review to the committee when the review is completed. 

Sincerely, 
FRANKLIN B. LINCOLN, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. 


CONTROL AND SUPPORT SYSTEM PERSONNEL 
(See p. 1227) 
It is estimated that a total of 26,428 civilian and military personnel will be 
required for the operation and maintenance of the following control and support 


systems, at such time as development of these systems has been completed and 
they are in full operation : 


Total 
Air Force communications system___ sien aa Saati eae ss 82 
Intelligence data handling system =| 13. 600 
Beecromeenene intelligence sysicn [~~ -—S—<—CSCtCCTC™”S”:~C~C—CO re a 
SAC control system___...______ a irs cic alkene india acc ca aa dala 3, 923 
Weather observation and forecasting system__._...--_-______________ 8, 108 
ae ia ih ek ale ar a 640 
ae SOmmmaene CONGTON SYM. oo ee Se eee 75 

i) _—_—— at ae 


The numbers indicated above are estimates only, and may vary significantly by 
the time the various systems become operational. This is because throughout 
the development phase a system is subject to continuous refinement, improve- 
ment, and other changes which affect its components and subsystems as well as 
the final integrated system. 


’ 
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The total personnel required for the operation and maintenance of these sys- 
tems will be provided from presently authorized forces. Since for the most 
part these systems will replace or augment existing systems, the personnel in- 
volved in the operation and maintenance of present systems will shift over to 
the newer systems or absorb any additional workload which may result from 
their use. 

Powered targets have not been included in this summary because these are not 
considered to be control and support systems in the same sense as the other 
systems. This is intended to be used as a missile system which will serve as a 
target for air-defense missiles and therefore is not in the category of electronic 
ground-based systems. 


(See p. 1045) 


Department of the Air Force, fiscal year 1961 budget estimates—-Summary of aircraf 
; and missile procurement 





| 
Air Force request | President’s budget 








Quantity} Amount |Quantity} Amount 


Millions Millions 
I tisk 5. eb eel od. cease. aohuL Ob ceded lille 684 | $2, 560.8 633 | $2, 075.2 


I ccnbinkimmesb dd detest b<vecidnenteheneraiphlny asuanih tilebaben deg | MPGR leicdacens 1 2, 922.9 





1 Includes $325,900,000 for ATLAS full financing. 


Senator Cuavez. I want to thank all of you for being so patient. 
The committee members have other engagements this afternoon and 
tomorrow and that is why we kept you here so long today. 

(Whereupon, at 1:30 p.m., Tuesday, April 12, 1960, the subcom- 
mittee adjourned, to reconvene at the call of the Chair. ) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 18, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 1224, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Chavez, Hayden, Russell, Robertson, Magnuson, 
Stennis, Saltonstall, Bridges, and Dworshak. 

Also present: Senators Jackson and Gruening. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES H. DOUGLAS, DEPUTY SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE, ACCOMPANIED BY GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, 
CHAIRMAN, JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF; HON. FRANKLIN B. 
LINCOLN, JR., ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMP- 
TROLLER); HAROLD R. LOGAN, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER 
(BUDGET), OASD (COMPTROLLER); HENRY E. GLASS, DIRECTOR 
OF ECONOMICS, OASD (COMPTROLLER); MAURICE H. LANMAN, 
JR., ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL (FISCAL MATTERS), JOHN 
H. FITCH, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, AIR FORCE, OASD 
(COMPTROLLER); MAJ. GEN. DAVID W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF 
THE BUDGET, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY; REAR ADM. LOT 
ENSEY, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER AND DIRECTOR OF BUDGET 
AND REPORTS, DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY; BRIG. GEN. H. 
NICKERSON, JR., FISCAL DIRECTOR OF MARINE CORPS; MAJ. 
GEN. ROBERT J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF THE BUDGET, DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


OFFICIAL RESTORATION REQUESTS 


Senator Cuavez. The committee will come to order. At this 

oint in the record | shall insert the letter from the Secretary of 

efense regarding his requests for restoration of House cuts together 
with the official reclamas of the Department of Defense. 


1405 
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(The information referred to follows:) 
THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, May 12, 1960, 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Department of Defense Subcommittee, 
Committee on Appropriations, U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. CuarrMan: The Department of Defense has reviewed H.R. 11998 
as passed by the House of Representatives on May 5, 1960. Some of the adjust- 
ments in the bill are not the subject of appeal to your committee. Certain other 
adjustments, however, would affect adversely the programs of the Department of 
Defense. It is hoped that your committee will consider restoration and adjust- 
ments to the bill as passed by the House, which are summarized in attachment A 
and the details of which are covered in attachment B. 

In addition, it would be greatly appreciated if you would consider the enclosed 
proposed amendments to certain of the general provisions and to other language 
of the bill, which if enacted would introduce such administrative inflexibility as to 
seriously restrict operations of the Department of Defense. 

It is my understanding that your subcommittee will consider these appeal on 
May 18, 1960. Since I will necessarily be out of the country at that time, I have 
asked Deputy Secretary Douglas to discuss the amounts which are to be presented 
for Senate consideration. 

The enclosed statements, in the format approved by the committee staff, give 
rather complete justifications of the proposed amendments. If the committee 
has further questions concerning these amendments, witnesses most knowledge- 
able on the subject stand ready to provide additional detail. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas 8. YATEs. 
ATTACHMENT A 





Press DORM... ..- 5. ~ 5. Han os-5----------------- $39, 335, 000, 000 
Semiofficial revisions of Apr. 6, 1960_...._._._._.--------------- —119, 100, 000 
Estimates, including semiofficial revisions_------------ _ 39, 215, 900, 000 
Bill passed by House_------------ nib Sw elwal bien o 3 ), , 337, "867, 000 
Total of restorations and adjustments ‘requested Bases... ak Eo ee ~% 367, 000 
Weta SRRINOG OF BOMNIOL, 6 ooo os on cess en nae 39, 334, 500, 000 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Summary of amendments requested for restoration of departmental administration 


reduction 

Restoration 

Appropriation affected: requested 

Operation and maintenance, Army----_-.-......--..---.------ $4, 801, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Navy........-.--.-....-------- 6, 756, 000 | 
Operation and maintenance, Marine Corps__.___--.---------- 501, 000 | 

Operation and maintenance, Air Force ---_--..-.----------- 7, 781, 000 

Research, development, test, and evaluation, Air Force___ ___- 1, 690, 000 

SNe MI GUORROG. COED. soe csr ete carats ey res cers +o wes 1, 500, 000 

WL) RIS AM BG aes ek caked wo thdecndtd 23, 029, 000 

LFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


The proposed amendments will restore $23,029,000 of the $33,626,000 reduction 
made by the House for ‘Departmental Administration,” 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


The House action imposed an across-the-board reduction in the costs of depart 
mental administration equal to 10 percent of the funds requested for this purpose 
in the fiscal year 1961 budget. Due to problems of phasing out any personnel 
reduction, compliance. with reduction-in-force procedures and payment of accrued 
leave of employees being separated, the actual reduction in numbers of personnel 
would have to be substantially higher than 10 percent. If, for example, the 
reduction were to be phased evenly throughout fiscal year 1961, it would be 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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necessary to reduce the numbers of personnel by approximately 20 percent. 
Such a reduction would have such a disruptive effect on the entire staff that 
essential functions could not be adequately carried out. 

In lieu of the 10-percent reduction applied by the House, the Department 
of Defense proposes that headquarters administration activities worldwide be 
| reduced 5 percent in civilian manpower and 5 percent in military personnel, 
| together with reductions in related administrative costs. The military personnel 

spaces released could then be utilized in combat and combat-support units. 

The reduction in civilian and military personnel would apply not only to 
departmental administration as specified by the House, but to administrative 
headquarters elsewhere in the United States and overseas. By phasing these 
reductions in an orderly manner throughout the year, adverse effects on essential 
planning and management functions of the Department would be minimized. 

Acceptance of this proposal will result in savings of $10,597,000 in the appro- 
priations paying civilian salaries and expenses and will release substantial numbers 
of military personnel for duty with combat and combat support units. 

Since the Air Force budget as submitted to Congress already reflected reductions 
in worldwide command administration, including departmental administration, 
in excess of the reductions proposed above, restoration of the full amount of the 
reduction in Air Force appropriations is requested. Restorations requested in 
the other accounts are computed on the basis of the above proposal. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT (P. 21) 


In the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area, the Department of Defense and 
the military services have their principal headquarters * * * According to the 
best information that the committee was able to obtain * * * the numbers of 
people in headquarters activities in the metropolitan area total 31,500 civilian and 
14,000 military, at an approximate total cost for salaries and support of $383 


) million. Again, according to the best available information, the people serving 
) in important departmental headquarters outside of this immediate area total 
‘ 4,500 civilian and 4,000 military at total costs of approximately $69 million. 
) Thus, there appears to be engaged in departmental administration, regardless of 
- location, 2 total of over 36,000 civilian employees * * * and approximately 
1) 18,000 military personnel * * * or a grand total of nearly 54,000 people at an 
0 annual cost. of over $452 million.”’ 
is The committee feels that this amount of manpower and cost represent top- 
() heaviness and is unwarranted and recommends a reduction of 10 percent in the 
civilian manpower and costs * * *” 
Summary of amendments requested for restoration of proficiency flying reduction 

mm | Restoration 

| Appropriation affected: requested 
ion Operation and maintenance, Army ; oJ $1, 860, 000 
id Operation and maintenance, Navy . as _ 6, 690, 000 
0 Operation and maintenance, Air Force ee, 
' | 
00 | REY 2080 0-901 ear Lenk Late 20 e aoe Le Ls quale voted 8 21, 737, 000 
100 
“ EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


— The amendment herein proposed will restore to the respective Army and Navy 
00 | appropriations those funds needed to carry out planned flying hour programs for 
| maintaining the flight proficiency of rated pilots and navigators. The amount 
requested for restoration for the Air Force will reduce the number of flying hours 

_ | to be used for proficiency flying through extension of the provisions of the Ap- 
ion | propriation Act to waive flying requirements for those officers with over 20 vears 
rated service. In addition, certain officers who would be removed from flying 
status under the proposed “accrual system of flying pay’? would be identified and 


restricted in their flying activities to the 4-hour-per-month provisions of Executive 


i Order 10152. 


Ose 


nnel The Department of Defense and each of the military services continually 
‘ued review the requirements for and inventory of rated personnel. The problems 
nnel | inherent ir. removal from flying status of rated personnel are complex and involve 


a economic and morale aspects requiring careful and considered resolution. 
e 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


51184—60—pt. 2-33 
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A direct and responsive action to reduce the inventory of rated personnel 
has been taken in the reduction of rated officer training which has been reduced 
within the past few years from 5,500 annually in the Air Force and 3,300 annually 
in the Navy to less than 2,000 in each. Intensified screening criteria have been 
developed to remove personnel from rated status. Tight restrictions on the 
availability of aircraft have forced more and more of the non-cockpit-seat pilots 
to combine their minimum proficiency flying with essential flying missions. 

Efforts of the services to intensify the screening of their pilot inventory to force 
more pilots to revert to nonrated status have brought to light the serious morale 
and economic consequences to the individuals affected. This part of the problem 
has been studied extensively by various groups within and outside of the Govern- 
ment. Based on the results of these various studies the Department of Defense 
is currently sponsoring legislation which will provide authority to mitigate par- 
tially the economic consequences of forced removal (from flight status) and make 
possible a substantial reduction in the current pilot inventories. As noted in the 
individual service reclama statements, the Air Force does not propose the full 
restoration of the House reduction in this area, but is taking steps to identify 
those in its rated inventory who will be removed on the authority by the proposed 
“accrual” legislation. For those selected, the Air Force will not authorize the 
full amount of flying normally required to meet proficiency minimums. 

The reduction in manned aircraft forces is more prevalent in the Air Force and 
the “surplus’”’ of rated officers is therefore largely limited to the Air Force. The 
Navy and Marine Corps have only recently reduced the number of positions 
calling for rated officers and point out that on this basis they have a firm require- 
ment for the numbers of pilots now on hand. The Army has actually experienced 
an increase in the numbers of manned aircraft. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT (PP. 20-21) 


“The committee gave consideration to the future requirements for aero- 
nautically rated officers. The question of what to do with unneeded aeronautically 
rated officers has its economic and emotional aspects. The question of morale 
of rated and unrated officers is involved. The dimensions of the problem will 
increase as aircraft are replaced by missiles and the bulk of our rated officers pass 
maximum useful combat age. he report for fiscal year 1960, commenting on 
the need for culling out the ineffectives, cited the following figures: 

«« * * * There is the additional problem of determining which nonrated jobs 
actually require current flying experience. For example, the Air Force counts 
74,894 positions which must be filled by rated officers. Of these, actual cockpit 
positions, or those positions involving regular and frequent flights, number 
between 25,000 and 30,000. The Air Bax. has, therefore, between 45,000 and 
50,000 positions calling for rated personnel which are not actual flying positions. 

“« *A further problem is that of age. The hearings disclosed that the Air Force 
had 7,000 pilots 40 years of age or over on duty as of June 30, 1957. By December 
31, 1958, this number had increased to a little over 9,000’; (H. Rept. 408, 86th 
Cong., p. 45). 

“The hearings for the same year also indicate that of the total of 74,894 rated 
officers in the Air Force alone, 71,313 were pilot and navigator-observer positions, 
The comparable figure supplied to the committee this year is 71,687 pilot, naviga- 
tor-observer positions as of December 31, 1959. In view of the fact that accel- 
erated operations in the Strategic Air Command have been more than offset by 
reductions in other commands, there is apparently no reason for this increase 
other than the failure of the Department of Defense to undertake or require a 
vigorous program of screening and redesignation. 

“Since 1954, this committee has recognized a reasonable obligation to 
experienced rated officers by specifically providing that those with over 20 years 
of rated experience may receive flight pay without meeting minimum flight 
requirements (sec. 614, Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1960).. The 
response of the services over the ensuing years has been mixed and largely un- 
enthusiastic. Figures recently received by the committee show that the Army 
and Air Force have not made use of the 20-year provision. The Navy is to be 
commended for its initiative in removing 553 Navy and 56 Marine pilots from 
active flying under the terms of this provision. 

“In a recent document reaffirming its position on the entire matter of flying 
status, the Air Force has finally and conclusively placed its rated personnel in & 
category beyond the limitations of national strategy, mission, or technical develop- 
ment. Following is the key sentence in this statement: 
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“<The Air Force has always supported the concept that once an individual 
embarks upon a flying career in the Air Force that he will continue in this capacity 
with adequate compensation unless he loses his ability, motivation, or physical 
qualification to pursue this career.’ 

‘“Tacitly implied is the policy that ‘he will continue in this capacity’ whether or 
not there is a valid requirement. The committee propounds these questions to 
the Secretary of Defense: Do rated officers, for whom there is no valid require- 
ment as rated officers and who do not occupy cockpit positions, have the right 
to draw flight pay and fly for recreation and personal convenience as long as they 
desire to do so and are able to pass the physical examination? Is this not an 
unrealistic guarantee and are there any other professional groups in Government 
who have comparable guarantees? 

“Tt is the feeling of the committee that the Department of Defense is confronted 
with a problem which must be faced in a realistic way. Basic policy decisions by 
the Secretary with respect to aeronautically rated officers in all the services are 
overdue. It would appear that within the framework of the existing law the 
President and the Secretary of Defense could work out a solution which would be 
reasonably fair to both rated and nonrated officers. The law (sec. 235, title 37, 
U.S.C.) is as follows: 

“‘(a) Definition of hazardous duties. 

“ ‘Subject to such regulations as may be prescribed by the President, members 
of the uniformed services entitled to receive basic pay shall, in addition thereto, 
be entitled to receive incentive pay for the performance of hazardous duty re- 
quired by competent orders. The following duties shall constitute hazardous 
duties: 

“(1) duty as a crew member as determined by the Secretary concerned, 
involving frequent and regular participation in aerial flight.’ 

“The committee recommends a reduction in funds for operation and mainte- 
nance of proficiency aircraft by a total of $30 million, including $1,860,000 in the 
Army, $6,690,000 in the Navy, and $21,450,000 in the Air Force. 

“As a related step, the committee has specifically limited to 97,546 the number 
of rated officers (sec. 534) that may be paid from funds appropriated in this bill, 
This limitation is based on a total of 101,178 rated officers reported as of December 
31, 1959. The action does not affect Reserve officers on active duty for training 
or officers presently receiving flight pay under the provision of section 514 of the 
bill.” 


Summary of amendments requested for restoration of reduction in administrative 
use of aircraft (mission support) 


Restoration 

Appropriations affected: requested 
Operation and maintenance, Army__.--.-..------------------ $200, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Navy__.-.---------------------- 1, 250, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Air Force__.__.-_-.-.-.--------- 5, 000, 000 


Total sian ow serwsntci talc d aft wl ts PA dh hte ih Seddon 6, 450, 000 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


This amendment will restore to the estimates of the respective appropriations 
those funds needed to accomplish certain levels of administrative flying that have 
been screened and reduced to the minimum essential. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The committee recommendation of a direct reduction in flying hour funds is 
associated with certain findings of the committee staff which resulted from surveys 
at several Air Force bases. These reports identified instances of administrative 
flights in military aircraft that were deemed either nonessential or which could 
have been accomplished by common carriers. 

The greater dispersal of forces, and the more complex weaponry being used by 
all services, generates an ever-increasing requirement for inherent mobility and a 
capability for instant reaction. Hence the hardcore requirement for logistical 
and administrative flights of unquestioned essentiality remains firm. 

Substantial progress has been made in curtailment to essential minimums the 
administrative use of aircraft for mission support purposes. Since fiscal year 
1958, the number of aircraft available within the Navy and Marine Corps for 
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administrative type flying has been reduced by 40 percent and the number of 
flying hours programed for such aircraft has been reduced by 48 percent. In the 
Air Force, the number of aircraft characterized as ‘‘mission support” will, in fiscal] 
vear 1961, be 500 less or a reduction of 14 percent as compared to the number 
operated in fiscal year 1959. The related Air Force flying hours for these aircraft 
are programed for a commensurate reduction of 406,000. The use of Army air- 
craft for this purpose is rigidly controlled and managed. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT (PP. 44-45) 


“‘Among the many uses of aircraft by the military services, certain supporting 
functions are lumped together by the Air Force under a category termed ‘mission 
support.’ 

“The problem of attempting to compel a reduction in operation and maintenance 
expenditures for nonessential flying is not a new one. In this connection, it is 
interesting to note that the total number of pilots engaged in mission support 
flying has been increasing over the past few years. The following figures are 
from this year’s testimony (pt. 4, p. 480): 


| 
| Pilots en- 








| 

Fiscal year Total gaged in Percent 

pilots mission sup- total 

port flying 
i Shana a Le = pha i 
| 

I ie or saat ns ities ‘ ee 54, 094 | 25, 424 47 
1960 . : ; . one 53, 120 | 26, 029 49 
1961__- ; hai ait be Sak Biase ee 51, 298 27, 701 54 








“It would appear that the number of aircraft devoted to mission support is 
declining, and that the types of aircraft so assigned are generally those which 
operate more economically than combat types, however, criticism continually 
develops as to specific flights and purposes. As a result, the committee has had 
a study made of mission support flying in the Air Force, its purposes, costs, and, 
specifically, the use of mission support aircraft for what appears to be ordinary 
transportation. From the material gathered, it would appear that there are regu- 
lations governing the use of mission support aircraft, with some exceptions. It is 
reported that no Air Force Base operations officer is permitted to question the 
use of an aircraft by a general officer. Some of the examples supplied to the com- 
mittee indicate that many general officers are somewhat less than circumspect as 
to the uses to which they put taxpayer-owned aircraft. There also appears to 
be a deeply ingrained belief that the time of general officers is so valuable that 
only military aircraft can provide adequate transportation—this in spite of the 
fact that a number of flights have been logged between points served by com- 
mercial carriers, and some instances are known where the military flights have 
been made within minutes of scheduled commercial operation. 

“The committee recognizes the necessity for true flight training, and the need 
to get to bases often well beyond ordinary transportation terminals. The com- 
mittee also recognizes the cost of operating these aircraft, and the number of times 
these operations are conducted heedless of cost, or for personal convenience, or 
for other seemingly unjustifiable purposes, and therefore has reduced the estimates 
of the services by $6,450,000.” 


Summary of amendments requested for restoration of reduction in the support of 


Wherry and Capehart Housing 

Restoration 
Appropriations affected: requested 
Operation and maintenance, Army-_-------~------- _ $3, 257, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Navy----------.- iol iv. vet a, Sa 
Operation and maintenance, Air Force___--_.---.-------..-- 5, 678, 000 
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EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


The House committee recommendation to reduce operation and maintenance 
appropriations by the above amount is based on the growing cost of operating 
an expanding inventory of family housing within the Department of Defense. 
The reduction is 10 percent of an estimated $110,521,200 required in support of 
the maintenance and operation costs of Wherry and Capehart housing. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR RESTORATION 


The Department of Defense estimates that an average of $600 per year will 
be applied to the operation and maintenance of family housing units available 
for occupancy. This estimate includes not only the maintenance and repair of 
the physical structures, but the provision of light, heat, water, sewage, and other 
utilities; the extension of police and fire protection, transportation and other 
community services; the administrative costs associated with the operation of 
large housing groups; and the costs of servicing the stoves, refrigerators, washers, 
drvers, and other equipment normally provided to such quarters. The House 
adjustment is addressed to a total estimate arrived at by applying this average 
$600 annual cost to the average number of housing units planned to be operated 
in fiscal year 1961. 

Each of the military services has conducted studies to determine and verify 
the true costs of operating units of family housing. The latest results of such 
studies indicate the following known costs 

Per unit 


ne anit AER pinta lets ee Sas ee Le 
Navy cu .5 dlidwae)-sxnbipeiinedsc cee aeeds eee 834 
Air Force_-- - - ‘ : —— . waix. Dds eth eh nent. 582 


The Navy study included 2,840 actual Wherry and Capehart units and incor- 
porated the costs for maintenance and utilities and the costs of equipment servic- 
ng, furniture repair, refuse collection, and pest control. It may be noted that 
even this comprehensive assessment does not include indirect costs incurred by 
elerents of the local stations other than the Public Works Department (i.e., post 
engineer), but which to some degree have an impact on operation and maintenance 
funding requirements. 

In view of the foregoing statements, the Department of Defense considers that 
$600 is a conservative estimate of the true cost of the annual total support per 
housing unit funded by the operation and maintenance appropriations and by this 
amendment proposes that the funds involved be restored. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT (P. 45) 


“The committee has viewed with concern the cost of maintaining the rapidly 
rising Defense Departinent inventory of family housing. Data received by the 
committee indicates that the number of family housing units will inerease from 
304,000 at the end of fiscal year 1959 to 370,000 at the end of fiscal year 1961. 
Funds for the maintenance of this housing are expected to increase from about 
$194 million in 1960 to about $214 million in 1961. Approximately 184,000 of 
the units provided for in 1961 will be Wherry and Capehart housing whose main- 
tenance cost is estimated at $110,520,000. 

“One of the most disturbing features of this growing program has been the 
complete lack of data on true maintenance costs. The programed cost of $600 
per unit per year is stated to be an ‘engineering estimate’ but it is not clear how it 
was derived or precisely what it is intended to cover. The committee is not 
satisfied that this area of the operation and maintenance budget has been given 
adequate attention. It recommends, therefore, that the estimated maintenance 
cost of Wherry and Capehart housing be reduced by 10 percent, or $11,052,000. 
These two groups have been selected because they are either new, in the case of 
Capehart, or have been recently rehabilitated, in the case of Wherry. In the 
absence of any firm data, further consideration may well be given, during the 
review of the fiscal year 1962 budget estimates, to the desirability of applying the 
same percentage reduction to the maintenance costs of all family housing.”’ 
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Departmental administration amendments: Summary 





Restoration 

Appropriation affected: requested 
en AIRS SMSO ok Pluk ieee bbe ek LS, 
Military personnel, Navy--_..--.-.....----------- EUR Ue dd Wika 
Paenty warennmel, Siaresé Ooepeiiil os. ui ee oe ee Se oe ced, 
Daan ar UNOG ee lee lela ee eee ee uk ee 
Operation and maintenance, Army-_-_.-_....----------------- $4, 801, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Navy_-_-.------.---------------- 6, 756, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Marine Corps_-__--.------------- 501, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Air Force--_...---------------- 7, 781, 000 
ne ee ceca epee eabaweccne 1, 500, 000 
Research, development, test, and evaluation, Air Force_-_--_--- 1, 690, 000 
ee Se ee ol ee eee ee a, Ue Oe 23, 029, 000 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


(1) Page 2, line 14, delete: ‘‘: Provided, That no part of these funds shall be 
available for the pay and allowances of personnel assigned to departmental 
administration in excess of the number so assigned on December 31, 1959’’. 

(2) Page 3, line 5, delete: ‘‘: Provided, That no part of these funds shall be 
available for the pay and allowances of personnel assigned to departmental 
administration in excess of the number of assigned on December 31, 1959’’. 

(3) Page 3, line 20, delete: ‘‘: Provided, That no part of these funds shall be 
available for the pay and allowances of personnel assigned to departmental 
administration in excess of the number so assigned on December 31, 1959”’. 

(4) Page 4, line 13, delete: ‘‘: Provided, That no part of these funds shall be 
available for the pay and allowances of personnel assigned to departmental admin- 
istration in excess of the number so assigned on December 31, 1959’. 

(5) Page 9, line 10, delete: ‘‘: Provided, That not to exceed $89,084,000 of this 
amount shall be available for departmental administration’’. 

(6) Page 11, line 8, delete: ‘: Provided, That not to exceed $102,690,000 of 
the funds provided in this appropriation shall be available for departmental 
administration’’. 

(7) Page 12, line 7, delete: ‘‘: Provided, That not to exceed $7,625,000 of this 
amount shall be available for departmental administration’’. 

(8) Page 14, line 7, delete: ‘“: Provided, That not to exceed $85,214,000 of the 
funds appropriated in this Act for the Air Force shall be available for departmental 
administration’. 

EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


™ The House has estimated that the total cost of civilian and military personnel 
in “Departmental administration’”’ is over $452 million annually. The House 
has made a reduction of $33,626,000 in 6 appropriations for civilian personnel. 
This is a reduction of 10 percent. The Department of Defense requests restora- 
tion of $23,029,000, which would entail a 5-percent reduction in civilian manpower, 
and further proposes that 5 percent of the military personnel in such activities 
would be released to be utilized in combat and combat support units. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


The House action imposed an across-the-board reduction in the costs of depart- 
mental administration equal to 10 percent of the funds requested for this purpose 
in the fiscal year 1961 budget. Due to problems of phasing out any personnel 
reduction, compliance with reduction in force procedures, and payment of accrued 
leave of employees being separated, the actual reduction in numbers of personnel 
would have to be substantially higher than 10 percent. If, for example, the 
reduction were to be phased evenly throughout fiscal year 1961, it would be neces- 
sary to reduce the numbers of personnel by approximately 20 percent. Such a 
reduction would have such a disruptive effect on the entire staff that essential 
functions could not be adequately carried out. 

In lieu of the 10-percent reduction applied by the House, the Department of 
Defense proposes that headquarters administration activities worldwide be re- 
duced 5 percent in civilian manpower and 5 percent in military personnel, together 
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with reductions in related administrative costs. The military personnel spaces 
released could then be utilized in combat and combat support units. 

The reduction in civilian and military personnel would apply not ouly to 
departmental administration as specified by the House, but to administrative 
headquarters elsewhere in the United States and overseas. By phasing these 
reductions in an orderly manner throughout the year, adverse effects on essential 
planning and management functions of the Department would be minimized. 

Acceptance of this proposal will result in savings of $10,597,000 in the appro- 
priations paying civilian salaries and expenses and will release substantial numbers 
of military personnel for duty with combat and combat support units. 

Since the Air Force budget as submitted to Congress already reflected reduc- 
tions in worldwide command administration, including departmental adminis- 
tration, in excess of the reductions proposed above, restoration of the full amount 
of the reduction in Air Force appropriations is requested. Restoration requested 
in the other accounts are computed on the basis of the above proposal. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT (P. 21) 


“In the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area, the Department of Defense and 
the military services have their principal headquarters * * *. According to the 
best information that the committee was able to obtain * * * the numbers of 
people in headquarters activities in the metropolitan area total 31,500 civilian 
and 14,000 military, at an approximate total cost for salaries and support of 
$383 million. Again, according to the best available information, the people 
serving in important departmental headquarters outside of this immediate area 
total 4,500 civilians and 4,000 military at total costs of approximately $69 million. 
Thus, there appears to be engaged in departmental administration, regardless of 
location, a total of over 36,000 civilian employees * * * and approximately 
18,000 military personnel * * *, or a grand total of nearly 54,000 people at an 
annual cost of over $452 million. 

“The committee feels that this amount of manpower and cost represent top- 
heaviness and is unwarranted and recommends a reduction of 10 percent in the 
civilian manpower and costs * * *,” 


Summary of amendments requested for restoration of motor vehicle hire reduction 


Restoration 

Appropriations affected: requested 
Operation and maintenance, Army-_......--.-.--------------- $175, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Navy_-_.---.-------.------------- 138, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Air Force_--.-_..---------------- 679, 000 
ee a eek ON ek wl civcibiel ean Vs Seba en a de 992, 000 


EFFECTS OF PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


The requested amendments will restore $992,000 for the hire of motor vehicles 
in the above appropriations. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Full restitution of the proposed House adjustment is requested. The hire of 
motor vehicles is in lieu of procurement and maintenance of Government-owned 
vehicles and is generally required as an economy measure to support peak load or 
other part-time requirements or to provide vehicles in areas where Government- 
support facilities are not available. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“Last year the Congress enacted a limitation on the amount of funds that could 
be expended from Department of Defense appropriations for the hire of motor 
vehicles. One salutary effect of this action was the revelation that the amount 
estimated was not, in reality, the total amount devoted to the purpose. The 
estimates for the fiscal year 1961 totalled in excess of $9,900,000. The commitee, 
recommends continuation of the limiting language and has imposed reductions 
of 10 percent in the larger items for a total limit of $9 million.” 
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Summary of amendments requested for restoration of communications reduction 


Restoration 

Appropriations affected: requested 
Operation and maintenance, Army___-___--------------- _. $10, 700, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Navy___--------------- eee | eg 
Operation and maintenance, Air Force___-_..----_------ ._. 69, 000, 000 

a ae eR a ek i eet seem anee. Oh, COU, GOO 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


The requested amendments will restore the reductions of $84,300,000 for com- 
munications systems in the above appropriations. This restoration is required 
to provide effective communications support of essential military missions. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The House action eliminates all increases for communications systems over the 
1960 level of funding. This reduction was intended to promote more vigorous 
action toward the planned integration of the communications systems of the 
military departments into a single Department of Defense network. The com- 
mittee states that the reduction intentionally goes beyond the scope of those 
communications planned to be included in the DOD-wide communications net- 
work, on the basis that valid new requirements could be met through reduction 
of marginal facilities and more economical use of remaining facilities. 

Increases for SAGE ($26.7 million) and BMEWS (+ $9.7 million) should be 
restored since these requirements will not be affected by the establishment of the 
integrated DOD communications system, and the amounts involved are too large 
to be offset through reductions elsewhere in the communications area. These 
funds, which are for commercial leased communications, are a minor part of the 
total funding provided for the SAGE and BMEWS programs, but if not provided 
would seriously impair accomplishment of the programs since both systems are 
completely dependent on adequate communications to be effective. 

The Defense Department agrees with the committee that consolidation of the 
communications systems of the military departments should be pushed vigorously. 
However, this consolidation must be pursued in an orderly manner, so that essen- 
tial operational communications will not be disrupted during the transition. 
Directives have been issued which establish a Defense Communications Agency 
with “operational control’? over the Defense communications system. These 
directives constitute a necessary first step in the orderly transition from separate 
communications systems to a consolidated DOD network. However, no actual 
consolidation of relay stations or elimination of duplicate lines can be accom- 
plished during fiscal year 1961. Since these consolidations cannot be made in 
fiscal year 1961, effective communications support of essential military missions 
would require restoration of the full $84.3 million. 

The Department wishes to emphasize again that establishment of 3 single 
DOD communications network is not expected to reduce the total cost of com- 
munications from current levels. Rather, it is expected that this consolidation 
will hold to a minimum future increases required as a result of expanding require- 
ments for communications in support of new weapons systems. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT (PP. 43-44) 


“The importance—-and cost—of defense communications are growing at an 
increasing rate. The three military communications systems are, in effect, 
three long-lines networks which are being used by a number of operators with 
separate fixed ‘hot-line’ systems. The total investment in Defense long-haul 
facilities is about $2 billion and the current annual cost of leased commercial 
facilities is about $160 million. Under present planning, the Air Force alone 
would spend at least $1 billion on system modernization and expansion between 
now and 1970. It is most important, therefore, that the planning of the services 
be modified to take account of the development of the defense communications 
network so that the entire defense establishment may reap the benefits of joint 
procurement and joint use at the earliest possible date. 
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“The committee strongly favors the Defense Department plan and sees no 
reason to continue funding the separate service systems at ever increasing rates. 
It is, therefore, recommending an adjustment of $84.3 million in the operation 
and maintenance appropriations to eliminate increases in communications 
activities over the amounts provided for the current fiscal year. It is recognized 
that this action goes beyond the scope of the plan for integration and it is intended 
that it should do so. Information gathered by this committee over the past 
year Clearly reveals that the growing appetite of the services for additional 
circuits stems from the fact that they are fully supporting three separate, and 
often contradictory, mobilization plans as well as from the failure of higher 
authority to maintain adequate communications discipline. The committee is 
convinced that any new and valid requirements presented in this budget ean be 
met through reduction of marginal facilities and more economical use of those 
which are essential, including the entire range of wasteful activities from over- 
dependence on the long distance telephone to careless use of high-frequency voice 
channels.”’ 


Summary of amendments requested for restoration of dependent education reduction 


Restoration 

Appropriation affected: requested 
Operation and maintenance, Army ai > fa i Gs to clean neta) 
Operation and maintenance, Navy__--- itil 117, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Air Force _ _. " e2ce.. 613, 000 
Loss ....-. eee So = sé wknd: eee 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


The proposed amendments will restore the total amount budgeted for dependent 
schooling and will restore the $280 per pupil limitation for dependent education 
in lieu of the $270 figure included in the House bill. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The limitation on dependent schooling was budgeted to increase from $265 in 
fiscal year 1960 to $280 per pupil during fiscal year 1961. The $15 increase is 
required for additional costs in connection with the program. These increased 
costs result from the following factors: 

1. Minor increases in Public Law 86-91, the teacher pay. These increases are 
estimated at approximately $3. 

2. Because of an anticipated increase in enrollment, it will be necessary to use 
temporary classrooms, substandard in terms of size. Classes in such rooms will 
be smaller, thus increasing the teacher-pupil ratio. Average increased cost per 
pupil is $7. 

3. Tuition-fee schools have steadily increased their fees. Average increased 
cost per pupil is estimated at $2.50. 

4. General increase in costs of textbooks and instructional supplies will result 
in average increased cost per pupil of $2.50. 

The entire $15 increase is considered essential to continue to carry out this 
program without curtailment. Failure to provide for the $280 limitation will 
force a reduction in standards at the schools thereby adversely affecting the 
children of the service personnel assigned to oversea duty. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT (P. 46) 


“Funds provided in this title include the cost of operating the program for 
educating servicemen’s minor dependents in oversea areas. The estimates in 
cluded amounts equal to an average increase of $15 per student. Part of this 
increase is attributable to enactment of Public Law 86—91, the Overseas Teachers 
Pay and Personnel Practices Act, which provided for minor salary adjustments 
fora number of teachers. For this purpose the committee recommends an increase 
equal to $5 per student (see sec. 506) and has reduced the amounts in this title 
accordingly.” 
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Summary of amendments requested for restoration of travel reductions 





Restoration 
Appropriations affected: requested 

ny SPOR AC ii iiss ld oi lcd een eens wo ond nin $7, 750, 000 
stews perenne Army ii oak. io wow ceawes uc secu 883, 000 
National Guard personnel, Army--.-..-..------------------- 374, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Army___.....------------------ 3, 264, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Army National Guard___-_------ 174, 000 
Research, development, test, and evaluation, Army___--__--_-- 239, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Navy__-_---------------------- 1, 810, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Marine Corps__...-.--.--------- — 370, 000 
Dy WOINON, TUOU Hii. eh eine cedseendscescsnicane 2, 972, 000 
Military personnel, Marine Corps._....--------------------- 1, 423, 000 
SUOEUG PONE, NOVI soos deisel ce mewescniansiics 416, 000 
Heserve personnel, Marine Corps...............--.-..+..---- 170, 000 
Research, development, test, and evaluation, Navy----------- 235, 000 
Military personnel, Air Force. .............-.------..+-..-. 15, 540, 000 
RRS ORSON, BAP DOCU ince ondiswnininccknndcnnsoewaccts 236, 000 
National Guard personnel, Air Force_.-.-.-..-.--------------- 391, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Air National Guard_-----..----- 108, 000 
Snax tacey saul cusien inca chen alana adie bala nda he node 4 ale oe 35, 615, 000 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


The requested amendments will restore $35,615,000 for travel in the above 
appropriations. 
JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


While it is recognized that in the use of more than $730 million for travel, some 
travel may be open to question, a 10 percent reduction in the total would cause 
the curtailment of considerably more than these questionable trips and also more 
than it is felt that the House intended. 

In the case of PCS travel for all Services, over 50 percent is directly associated 
with oversea deployments, procurement, or separation of military personnel, 
In addition, the number of dependents accompanying military personnel has 
steadily increased and in turn has increased the cost of PCS movements. Addi- 
tional curtailment of this type of travel would result in extending the time of 
re tours beyond the current levels and in further restriction of dependents 
travel. 

The balance of PCS travel is associated with training, reassignments generally, 
or organized unit moves. Applying the House reduction to this area alone would 
result in a reduction of over 20 percent and would restrict these activities well 
beyond the practical limits of their basic requirements. 

n the case of temporary duty travel, it is believed that reductions in travel 
of the magnitude proposed by the House would have to be taken almost entirely 
from operating programs because the bulk of the travel funds are used in their 
support. Examples of the type of operating programs referred to are listed below. 

Training programs of short duration in all the services requiring travel to 
and from parent units are vital to the continued efficient operation of these 
services. 

Reserve components of all services use temporary duty travel funds to 
support the movement of their individual members for short tour training. 

Inspection and maintenance teams are used extensively by the services to 
inspect and repair equipment on site as an economy and good management 
practice. 

Complex weapons systems require constant attention and refinement. 
Due to the generally limited number of personnel qualified to control and 
maintain these systems, travel is a constant requirement and a necessity 
for these people to spread their knowledge and experience. 

Intelligence activity depends upon the movement of its people to a great 
extent. 

Rotational movements of combat personnel such as SAC and POLARIS 
submarine crews use considerable portions of the temporary duty travel 
funds requested. 

Fleet Marine Forces use over half of the temporary duty travel funds of 
the entire Marine Corps. 
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In summary it should be noted that, while the Department of Defense is willing 
to attempt further economy in the total travel requirement (approximately half 
of the proposed House adjustment), the individual appropriations vary in the 
percent of reduction which can be reasonably applied. Generally, the PCS travel 
in the military personnel appropriations cannot be reduced appreciably. The 
temporary duty travel in the operation and maintenance appropriations, which 
are more possible of extremely rigid restriction generally are set forth at amounts 
in excess of a 5-percent reduction. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 
(P. 19) 


“The estimates contained in the budget for travel of all kinds totaled $732,- 
235,000. The committee recommends item reductions of 10 percent and an over- 
all general limitation of $660 million is proposed as section 533 of the pending bill. 
As defined in Budget-Treasury Regulation No. 1, section 71, the standard classi- 
fication for estimating and reporting travel is ‘* * * transportation of persons, 
their per diem allowances while in an authorized travel status, and other expenses 
incident to travel which are to be paid by the Government * * * 

“In making its recommendation, the committee is concerned w ith the perennial 
problem of individual and unit movements of military personnel as well as with 
the administrative travel of both the military and civilianemployees. Complaints 
of excessive military moving about have not diminished, and there appears to be 
considerable unnecessary travel by civilian administrative employees. It is 
recognized that travel of civilian employees and military personnel engaged in 
departmental administration has, in effect, already been reduced by virtue of the 
recommended reduction of 15 percent in the costs of departmental administration 
discussed hereafter. The amounts proposed to be obligated for travel of persons 
engaged in departmental administration is not a separately identified budgetary 
item; it is susceptible to administrative adjustment from time to time; therefore, 
the precise extent to which reductions in travel expense will exceed 10 percent for 
this group cannot be ascertained at this time. 


(P. 36) 


“For a number of years the committee has expressed its concern both in hearings 
and in its reports about the tremendous number of permanent changes of station 
of military personnel which occur each year. The cost of these movements alone 
is approaching $700 million annually. While the total number of moves has 
gradually declined in recent years, as has overall military strength, the cost of 
these moves has not shown a comparable decline. Despite the decrease in changes 
of station, the number of moves still exceeds the total number of military personnel 
onduty. Obviously, then, while most persons remain at a station 1 year or more, 
others must be subjected to two, three or even more changes in asingle year. Such 
constant movement cannot but result in lowered morale and decreased efficiency. 

“The action of the committee to reduce overall travel in the Department of 
Defense by 10 percent will require the services to initiate very careful appraisals 
of their programs and policies regarding movement of personnel.” 


Summary of amendments requested for restoration of 3-percent reduction to promote 
improved contractual methods and procedures 





Restoration 

Appropriation affected: requested 
Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army_.........---- $42, 498, 000 
Procurement of aircraft and missiles, Navy_.........------- 66, 240, 000 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy.-...............------- 64, 350, 000 
SepEe EOC Oneee, NOVY . anon se cews eulddunidberciiohtnenntun 13, 020, 000 
Re, DENNEN CONUE. . cc cnncmdmnancnaccmbaxnamnen 2, 820, 000 
Aircraft procurement, Air Force..........................- 99, 744, 000 
Missile procurement, Air Force..........-.--.---_-- os ie csatte 73, 560, 000 
Other procurement, Air Force.................-..----.---- 27, 129, 000 
Airlift modernization, Air Force...........-.........---..- 11, 112, 000 
IIIT sts asad nn tn vad de tpn meena adenine 400, 473, 000 
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EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The requested amendment will restore $400,473,000 to the procurement appro- 
priations of the military departments. This is the amount covered by the 3-per- 
cent reduction which was made in an effort to compel more efficient procurement 
in the Department of Defense. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The 3-percent reduction was recommended in the House committee report to 
assure improvements in procurement practices. The conclusion that such im- 
provement is necessary was based on examples of inefficient practices cited in the 
report (pp. 51-53). Most of these examples come from reports to the Congress 
by the Comptroller General. 

Corrective actions, which, from a policy standpoint, have been acknowledged 
by the GAO as being appropriate to the cited procurement problems, have been 
taken to preclude recurrence of deficiencies of the types which were cited. In 
consideration of these deficiencies, the Armed Services Procurement Regulation 
has been revised to strengthen its coverage of pricing policies and techniques, 
subcontract pricing, and the principles with respect to allowable costs. 

The Department of Defense fiscal year 1961 budget estimates are based upon 
achievement of the economics to be realized through the aggressive application 
of these improved policies and techniques. 

The Office, Secretary of Defense, and each of the military departments is 
placing continuing emphasis on further improvements in programing, supply and 
procurement practices. As examples, very substantial progress has been made in 
improving contracting methods, reviews, and audits. Particular attention has 
been directed toward increasing procurement by formal advertising, and competi- 
tion is being obtained in a substantial portion of our negotiated procurement. 
The examples cited in the committee report all precede these improvements. 

In summary, the Department of Defense has acted to correct the deficiencies 
cited and has made substantial progress to date. The fiscal year 1961 budget 
estimates assumed further improvements would be made. These improvements 
are a part of an orderly and continued effort to eliminate deficiencies in procure- 
ment policies and procedures, and to isolate and correct errors should they occur. 
Consequently, an arbitrary reduction in appropriations to force remedial actions 
already completed or in process is not warranted, and can only have the effect of 
reducing the number of missiles, ships, aircraft, and other material which can be 
purchased with these appropriations. 

It is therefore strongly recommended that the 3-percent reduction totaling 
$400,473,000 be restored to the procurement appropriations, 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 
(P. 51) 


“The procurement and supply management programs of the Department of 
Defense must provide the Defense Establishment with the modern arms and 
equipment necessary to support military objectives. This must be done in an 
efficient and economical manner with maximum utilization of the defense dol- 
lar. * 7 

‘“* * * While some improvement has been made in the management area in the 
past several years, it is not yet entirely satisfactory. 

‘‘* * * Time and time again congressional committees and the General Account- 
ing Office point out to the Department of Defense procedural errors and make 
recommendations for improvements in procurement and supply management 
programs. Not only have the procedural changes made by the Department been 
ineffectual, but apparently normal good judgment is too frequently lacking in 
procurement and supply management programs.”’ 


(P. 53) 


“In recognition of the admitted waste of which all the foregoing cases are but 
representative samples, and in an effort to compel prompt remedial action, the 


committee recommends reduction of each procurement appropriation by 3 per- 
gent, * *°*.’’ 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Amendment requested for restoration of departmental administration reduction 


Restoration 
requested 


Appropriation affected: Operation and maintenance, Army ____-_-- $4, 801, 000 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The amendment will restore $4,801,000 to the program for departmental ad- 
ministration. 
JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


1. Departmental administration, $4,801,000 

(a) In lieu of the 10-percent reduction in civilian manpower and related admin- 
istrative costs, it is proposed that headquarters administration Armywide be 
reduced 5 percent in civilian manpower and 5 percent in military personnel, 
together with reductions in related administrative costs. The affected military 

srsonnel would then be utilized in tactical forces and field support functions. 

he reduction in civilian personnel, amounting to 1,292, and the related adminis- 
trative costs would not only apply to departmental administration as specified 
by the House of Representatives, but to administrative headquarters elsewhere 
in the United States and oversea commands as well. Through stringent control 
measures and considerable “belt tightening,’’ this reduction can be accomplished 
with a savings of approximately $5.1 million. 

(b) The proposed amendment for departmental administration, amounting to 
$4,801,000, is necessary to maintain adequate administrative staff and related 
supporting costs for the following functions of the Department of the Army head- 
quarters which are engaged in the supervision and direction of Army programs 
and missions: 

(1) Plans and operations directly involved in national security, for ex- 
ample: (a) Planning and directing military operations; (6) intelligence 
activities; and (c) research and development program. 

(2) Logistical support. 

(3) Personnel management and administration. 

(4) Administration of the Army Reserve and ROTC program. 

(5) Statutory functions, particularly those of the Judge Advocate General. 

(6) Medical activities. 

(c) The level of manpower planned for support of Army staff missions in the 
fiscal year 1961 budget is austere as evidenced by a comparison of the strength 
planned for June 30, 1961, to that of June 1950, immediately prior to the Korean 
war. The period immediately preceding the Korean war is historically referred 
to as one of austerity, yet the Army staff will be planning and directing the opera- 
tions of an Army in fiscal year 1961, which will be 47 percent larger than the 
Army of June 1950, with a smaller staff than in June 1950. The dramatic improve- 
ment in the utilization of personnel in the staff since 1950 is exemplified by the 
following table: 





] a 
June 1950 Planned | Percentage 
| (pre-Korea) | June 30, 1961 change 


-——— 


| 
1 10, 981 | —2.2 
870, 000 | +46, 7 


Civilian strength, Army staff. __. 


1 11, 222 
Military strength, U.S. Army 


hte dotp teil 593, 000 





1 Strength of personnel supported from appropriations other than ‘‘Operations and maintenance”’ in June 
1950 is unavailable. Accordingly, the figures indicated include the total number of civilian personne! 
employed by Army staff agencies including those supported from all other appropriations except **Civil 
functions,’ Corps of Engineers. 





(d) In January 1956, the Vice Chief of Staff assumed overall managerial re- 
sponsibility for the Army Staff. Concurrent with the assumption of this role, 
the Vice Chief of Staff instituted a comprehensive manpower management pro- 
gram and policies which require that manpower be reduced to the minimum re- 
quired to support essential functions. Since July 30, 1956, when the manpower 
management survey program commenced, a net reduction of 3,029 civilian posi- 
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tions or 23 percent has been made in the Army General and Special Staffs, the 
offices of the chiefs of the technical services, and the Office of the Surgeon General. 
This is an average reduction of approximately 6 percent per year during the past 
4 years. Recently the Vice Chief of Staff established a program of reducing add- 
tional civilian positions through surveys during fiscal year 1961. Under this 
program, personnel and functions in the least critical areas are eliminated from the 
staff in an orderly process without disrupting essential work. The effectiveness of 
this program and the economy it has produced is exemplified by the table below 
which shows that there has been a stea . and marked decline in the strength of the 
staff since the intensive survey program commended: 


Strength, June 30, 1956 when Vice Chief of Staff program commenced 


a A an ek ES Bla a i te 13, 397 
Planned strength June 30, 1961____..._---_--___-__--_-------- eee 10, 168 
Number and percent reduced (24 percent) .............-------------- 3, 229 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“Tn the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area the Department of Defense and 
the military services have their principal headquarters. Certain of the depart- 
mental activities of the services are, however, performed at important head- 
quarters located outside of this area. According to the best information that the 
committee was able to obtain—and the committee regrets that authoritative and 
definitive information is not available in the Department of Defense —the numbers 
of people in headquarters activities in the metropolitan area total 31,500 civilians 
and 14,000 military at an approximate total cost for salaries and support of $383 
million. Again, according to the best available information, the people serving 
in important departmental headquarters outside of this immediate area total 
4,500 civilian and 4,000 military at total costs of approximately $69 million. Thus 
there appear to be engaged in departmental administration, regardless of location, 
a total of over 36,000 civilian employees at a cost of slightly over $336 million, 
including administrative nape of military personnel, and approximately 18,000 
military personnel at an additional cost of approximately $116 million in pay and 
allowances, or a grand total of nearly 54,000 people at an annual cost of over 
$452 million. 

“The committee feels that this amount of manpower and cost represent top- 
heaviness and is unwarranted, and recommends a reduction of 10 percent in the 
civilian manpower and costs together with a limitation on the numbers of military 
personnel that may be assigned to departmental administration. 

“In approaching the problem of control in the area of departmental adminis- 
tration, the committee has been hampered by the failure of the Department of 
Defense to present the estimates—which are largely included in the ‘Operation 
and maintenance” accounts—on a comparable basis which would fully disclose the 
organizational entities, the personnel, both civilian and military, and the related 
fund estimates. In attempting to establish some degree of comparability as to 
administrative activities, the committee determined that as a basic distinction 
from other groups, the departmental force is that force which is engaged in general 
supervisory and administrative direction and control of the various field forces. 
In turn, then, the field forces are those engaged either directly or indirectly in 
locally executing the laws and other delegated or assigned activities. The com- 
mittee was compelled to make this broad distinction in recognition of the existence 
of certain significant headquarters organizations outside of the Washington, D.C., 
metropolitan area. 

“Accordingly, the recommended reduction was applied in the estimates to the 
following offices or items: 


“Office of the Secretary of Defense: 

Department of the Army: 
Headquarters, Department of the Army 
Offices of the Heads of Technical Staff 
Office of the Surgeon General 

Department of the Navy: 
Executive Office of the Secretary 
Office, Chief of Naval Operations 
Judge Advocate General 
Office of Naval Research, departmental administration 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, departmental administration 
Bureau of Naval Weapons, departmental administration 
Bureau of Ships, departmental administration 
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Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, departmental administration 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, departmental administration 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, departmental administration 
Headquarters, U.S. Marine Corps 
Department of the Air Force: 
Headquarters, U.S. Air Force 
Field extensions: 
Aircraft Nuclear Propulsion Office 
Air Force Academy Construction Agency 
Air Force Intelligence Center 
Director of Civilian Personnel 
Director of Civil Engineering 
Director, Operations 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel 
Office of Information Services 
USAF Central Coordination Staff, Canada 
1002d Inspector General Group 
1003d Inspector General Group 
Director of Intelligence 
1070th USAF Medical Service Group 
Headquarters, Air Materiel Command 
Headquarters, Air Research and Development Command (including 
Ballistic Missiles Division; Detachment 1, Wright Air Development 
Center; Air Defense Systems Integration Division; and ARDC, 
European Office) 


“Tt is expected that the Secretary of Defense will assure that in the budget pres- 
entations accompanying the estimates for 1962 there will be uniformity in descrip- 
tion of departmental administration, and that the amounts for that purpose will 
be separately identified. In preparing for these presentations he should promptly 
determine which offices, if any, that are not included in this list are properly 
departmental administration, and should by administrative control apply the 
reduction to such additional offices. In this area, the committee has reference to 
the functions of Headquarters, Military Sea Transportation Service, and Head- 

uarters, Military Air Transport Service which are comparable to functions of the 

hief of Transportation, Army. The latter office is included in the committee- 
imposed reduction, the former two activities being industrially funded are of 
necessity not directly affected. In the administration of the limitation imposed, 
it should be understood that the types of expenses referred to include (a) salaries 
and all expenses related to the compensation of personnel; (b) office supplies and 
equipment, including rentals and costs of office space alterations; (c) temporary 
duty travel costs for military and civilian personnel; and (d) all other expenses 
charged during fiscal year 1960 to departmental administration by each military 
department. 

“The ‘belt tightening’ which the committee action will require should not all 
be accomplished by normal attrition. The committee does not believe that such 
an approach would get the results so evidently necessary. However, care should 
be exercised that proper direction and control continue while the unnecessary 
activities are being eliminated. During the forthcoming fiscal year, the com- 
mittee will also observe with interest the degree to which the departments tend 
to divert work which should be done by Government employees to contract 
operators. The department can be assured now that, to the extent it resorts to 
contracts, the estimates for the following year will be suspect.’ 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Summary of amendments requested for restoration of departmental administration 


reduction 
Restoration 
Appropriation affected: requested 
Operation and maintenance, Navy... .---------------------- $6, 756, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Marine Corps......-.----------- 501, 000 
NS. odin deididthann hatin idee ton wegen aie one aaa ecmee 7, 257, 000 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendments will restore $7,257,000 of the $12,257,000 decreased 
by the House bill, and remove limitations imposed on departmental military 
personnel and departmental administration funds. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Planning and execution of the Navy’s management is concentrated at the de- 
partmental level in Washington, D.C. Such centralization is mandatory for close 
liaison and for effective management and control. New warfare concepts, a 
rapidly advancing technology and increasingly heavy pressures for management 
improvement have substantially increased the Navy’s departmental workloaa 
during recent years. Despite expansion and acceleration of high priority new 
programs, all of which require strong and careful management and control, the 
Navy’s budget for fiscal year 1961 provided for a reduction of over 1 percent in its 
departmental civilian employment. This is in addition to a 12-percent reduction 
in both civilian and military departmental strengths since December 31, 1956. 
When consideration is given to additional personnel allocated to such high priority 
programs as POLARIS, Pacific Missile Range, and research and development, at 
the expense of other departmental programs, the effective reduction since Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, is even greater. In addition to jeopardizing effective administration 
of Navy programs generally, the proposed reduction in departmental civilian 
personnel and funds would severely restrict improvement in the very areas of 
congressional interest: procurement and supply management, research and de- 
velopment coordination, and weapons systems control. Further, the specific 
limitation on departmental administration funds imposes an undue degree of 
rigidity in this area. 

The House-approved cut would require the Navy to reduce its departmental 
man-years by 10 percent, or over 1,400 below the number budgeted for under these 
appropriations (a figure already 1 percent below the fiscal year 1960 program). 
This is a cut in average employment, and as such would have to be taken in its 
entirety by June 30, 1960, in order for the reduction in numbers of people to be 
limited to this percentage. This woula mean an immediate cut of over 1,400 
people and would necessitate an arbitrary, across-the-board application of the cut 
since there would be little opportunity to identify organizations or functions 
where reductions would interfere least with essential work. It would mean also 
resorting almost entirely to reduction in force, with the disruptive effect attendant 
upon the exercise of ‘“‘bumping”’ rights, since there would be no time to take ad- 
vantage of normal attrition. Yet, any delay beyond the beginning of fiscal year 
1961 in reducing employment would mean a correspondingly larger reduction. 
If, for example, the cut were to be evenly phased throughout fiscal year 1961, it 
would be necessary to reduce personnel more than 20 percent below the begin-year 
level to accomplish the required reduction in man-years and live within the dollar 
limitation. 

The Navy is, nevertheless, prepared to seek out further possible areas for 
retrenchment, both in Washington and in our field headquarters staffs, with a 
view toward reducing civilian personnel in these areas an additional 5 percent 
by June 30, 1961. A reduction of this magnitude and phasing will, in contrast 
to the House proposal, permit the cut to be taken selectively and without resort 
to mass firings, although substantial reductions in force will undoubtedly still 
be required. It is estimated that savings of $5 million in salaries and related 
costs can be accomplished under this modified proposal. Accordingly, partial 
restoration is being requested in the amount of $7,257,000. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT (P. 21) 


“In the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area the Department of Defense and 
the military services have their principal headquarters * * *. According to the 
best information that the committee was able to obtain * * * the numbers of 
people in headquarters activities in the metropolitan area total 31,500 civilians 
and 14,000 military at an approximate total cost for salaries and support of 
$383 million. Again, according to the best available information, the people 
serving in important departmental headquarters outside of this immediate are: 
total 4,500 civilian and 4,000 military at total costs of approximately $69 million. 
Thus, there appear to be engaged in departmental admlnistration, regardless of 
location, a total of over 36,000 civilian employees. * * * and approximately 
18,000 military personnel * * * or a grand total of nearly 54,000 people at an 
annual cost of over $452 million. 

“The committee feels that this amount of manpower and cost represents top- 
heaviness and is unwarranted, and recommends a reduction of 10 percent in the 
civilian manpower and costs * * *.”’ 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Summary of amendments requested for restoration of departmental administration 
reduction 
testoralion 


Appropriation affected: requested 
Operation and maintenance, Air Force $7, 781, 000 
Research, development, test and evaluation, Air Force 1, 690, 000 

i ls pit ed Ho wae 9, 471, 000 


(NotE.—In addition, it is requested that the provisos inserted by the House 
1 “Military personnel, Air Force” and “Operation and maintenance’’ be deleted.) 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


The proposed amendments will restore the reductions of 10 percent in ‘‘depart- 
mental administration’ to the two appropriation accounts involved, and remove 
unnecessarily inhibitory language provisions, thus enabling the Air Force to 
retain at the headquarters level a minimum essential capability for command, 
control, planning, management, and administration of worldwide Air Force 
operations and activities. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


1. Reductions already made 


(a) The House committee apparently based its dollar reductions and the limi- 
tation language upon a tabulation of “departmental administration” man-years 
and costs prepared for the committee staff. That tabulation, however, reflected 
projected data, for the Air Force, for fiscal year 1961 and therefore reflected 
strengths which will have alre ady been reduced substantially by voluntary action 
on the part of the Air Force. 

(b) One of the results of a critical reappraisal of Air Force plans and operations, 
made in the fall of 1959, was a decision by the Chief of Staff, on October 23, 
1959, to direct a reduction of 2,900 military personnel and 2,700 civilian personne! 
in all headquarters elements, to be accomplished by the end of fiscal year 1960 
and assessed against the second quarter, fiscal year 1960 manpower authorizations. 
This action included the specific direction to reduce Headquarters, USAF military 
and civilian authorizations by 10 percent each, during the same time period. 

(c) In addition to the 10 percent voluntary reduction in the staff of Head- 
quarters, USAF, which is now in the final stages of implementation, the following 
specific reductions in military and civilian authorizations of the field extensions 
listed in the House report have been or are being made, as follows: 


Percent 
Aircraft Nuclear Propulsion Office Eos ae Sie aes 12. 1 
Air Force Academy Construction Agency- Sei a ee 5 . §8&8 
ma morce teciiaonoe Center. i eas Apt MAB: 9. 2 
Director of Civilian Personnel- i Pas OSs J we 7.4 
Director of Civil Engineering_- ees Lae i) 3e 
Director of at ee rit irk 3 z 3) ae 
DCS/Personnel_- - —_- aah: Fos Soe iets Se i 13. 0 
Office of Information Services___._.___.___------ |S Mane 0 
USAF Central Coordination Staff, Canada_______- Jats 3 12.8 
SE CuO Le 12. 6 
og eee eee J ; 33. ak MS oe 
Director of Intelligence (: Wi 660 00 Corot Ode i 2382 EU 1. 6 
Dou USA Medical Serviees Group... sin Sapient b eek te 11. 4 


(d) In addition to the substantial reductions referred to above, which were 
undertaken voluntarily by the Air Force as part of its continuing effort to devote 
the greatest practicable proportion of available resources to the maintenance of 
combat capability and readiness, it should be noted that Headquarters, USAF 
had previously undergone a 12-percent reduction as recently as fiscal year 1958. 

(e) With respect to Headquarters, ARDC and Headquarters, AMC, the fol- 
lowing action has already been taken: 

(1) Hee udquarters, ARDC (including the Air Defense Systems Integration 
Division) was directed to accomplish a 15-percent. reduction within its head- 
quarters structure. In view of expanding missile and space programs which 


51184—60—pt. 234 
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have been designated priority 1 by the President, other subordinate elements 
of ARDC have not been directed to absorb any of the reduction. Further- 
more ARDC has, for the past 9 months, been undergoing a reorganization 
designed to promote greater efficiency and management in the implementa- 
tion of Air Force missile and space programs. This reorganization has 
resulted in reallocation of manpower to high priority research and develop- 
ment missions. 

(2) Headquarters, AMC was directed to accomplish a 21-percent reduc- 
tion within its headquarters structure. An additional reduction of military 
and civilian personnel was applied to subordinate elements during this same 
period as a result of reductions in Air Force units and an overall personnel 
reduction. 

(f) In summary, within the headquarters of USAF, ARDC, and AMC there 
has been a reduction of approximately 3,000 personnel (1,200 military and 1,800 
civilian). In addition, other headquarters of the Air Force have been reduced 
by 1,700 military and 900 civilian personnel, for a total reduction of 5,600. 
Therefore, it is the Air Force position that it has accomplished reductions, at 
headquarters level, beyond the scope proposed by the House committee, and that 
further reductions of the magnitude proposed by the committee’s report would 
seriously impair the capabilities of the designated agencies. 


2. Inadequacy of base data from which reductions were made and limitations imposed 


As stated in 1 (a), above, the reductions and the dollar limitation were based 
upon projected data for fiscal year 1961, within which the Air Force will have 
already taken voluntary reductions in headquarters level strength in substantial 
numbers and percentages, both military and civilian. 


8. Action recommended 
(a) In view of the foregoing it is recommended that: 

(1) The amounts of $7,781,000 and $1,690,000, respectively, be restored 
to the appropriations ‘‘Operation and maintenance, Air Force’’ and “Research, 
development, test and evaluation, Air Force.” 

(2) The proviso beginning at page 4, line 13, be deleted from the language 
of the “Military personnel, Air Force’ language. 

(3) The proviso beginning at page 14, line 7, be deleted from the language 
of the ‘‘Operation and maintenance, Air Force’ language. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“In the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area the Department of Defense and 
the military services have their principal headquarters. Certain of the depart- 
mental activities of the services are, however, performed at important headquarters 
located outside of this area. According to the best information that the com- 
mittee was able to obtain—and the committee regrets that authoritative and 
definitive information is not available in the Department of Defense—the numbers 
of people in headquarters activities in the metropolitan area total 31,500 civilians 
and 14,000 military at an approximate total cost for salaries and support of 
$383 million. Again, according to the best available information the people 
serving in important departmental headquarters outside of this immediate area 
total 4,500 civilian and 4,000 military at total costs of approximately $69 million. 
Thus, there appear to be engaged in departmental administration, regardless of 
location, a total of over 36,000 civilian employees at a cost of slightly over $336 
million, including administrative support of military personnel, and approximately 
18,000 military personnel at an additional cost of approximately $116 million in 
pay and allowances, or a grand total of nearly 54,000 people at an annual cost of 
over $452 million. 

“The committee feels that this amount of manpower and cost represents top 
heaviness and is unwarranted, and recommends a reduction of 10 percent in the 
civilian manpower and costs together wish a limitation on the numbers of mili- 
tary personnel that may be assigned to departmental administration. 

“In approaching the problem of control in the area of departmental administra- 
tion, the committee has been hampered by the failure of the Department of De- 
fense to present the estimates—which are largely included in the “Operation and 
maintenance’ accounts—on a comparable basis which would fully disclose the 
organizational entities, the personnel, both civilian and military, and the related 
fund estimates. In attempting to establish some degree of comparability as to 
administrative activities, the committee determined that as a basic distinction 
from other groups, the departmental force is that force which is engaged in gen- 
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eral supervisory and administrative direction and control of the various field 
forces. In turn, then, the field forces are those engaged either directly or indi- 
rectly in locally executing the laws and other delegated or assigned activities. 
The committee was compelled to make this broad distinction in recognition of the 
existence of certain significant headquarters organizations outside of the Wash- 
ington, D.C., metropolitan area. 
‘Accordingly, the recommended reduction was applied in the estimates to the 
following offices or items: 
* * * * * * * 
Department of the Air Force: 
Headquarters, U.S. Air Force field extensions: 
Aircraft Nuclear Propulsion Office. 
Air Force Academy Construction Agency. 
Air Force Intelligence Center. 
Director of Civilian Personnel. 
Director of Civil Engineering. 
Director, Operations. 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel. 
Office of Information Services. 
USAF Central Coordination Staff—Canada. 
1002d Inspector General Group. 
1003d Inspector General Group. 
Director of Intelligence. 
1070th USAF Medical Service Group. 
Headquarters, Air Materiel Command. 
Headquarters, Air Research and Development Command (including Ballistic 
Missiles Division; Detachment 1, Wright Air Development Center; Air 
Defense Systems Integration Division; and ARDC, European Office). 


“It is expected that the Secretary of Defense will assure that in the budget 
presentations accompanying the estimates for 1962 there will be uniformity in 
description of departmental administration, and that the amounts for that 
purpose will be separately identified. In preparing for these presentations he 
should promptly determine which offices, if any, that are not included in this list 
are properly departmental administration, and should by administrative control 
apply the reduction to such additional offices. In this area, the committee has 
reference to the functions of Headquarters, Military Sea Transportation Service, 
and Headquarters, Military Air Transport Service which are comparable to 
functions of the Chief of Transportation, Army. The latter Office is included in 
the committee imposed reduction, the former two activities being industrially 
funded are of necessity not directly affected. In the administration of the limita- 
tion imposed, it should be understood that the types of expenses referred to 
include (a) salaries and all expenses related to the compensation of personnel; 
(b) office supplies and equipment, including rentals and costs of office space 
alterations; (c) temporary duty travel costs for military and civilian personnel; 
and (b) all other expenses charged during fiscal year 1960 to departmental adminis- 
tration by each military department. 

“The ‘belt-tightening’ which the committee action will require should not all 
be accomplished by normal attrition. The committee does not believe that 
such an approach would get the results so evidently necessary. However, care 
should be exercised that proper direction and control continue while the unneces- 
sary activities are being eliminated. During the forthcoming fiscal year, the 
committee will also observe with interest the degree to which the departments 
tend to divert work which should be done by Government employees to contract 
operators. The Department can be assured now that, to the extent it resorts 
to contracts, the estimates for the following year will be suspect.” 


Amendment requested for restoration of departmental administration reduction 


Restoration requested 
Appropriation affected: Salaries and expenses, Secretary of Defense__ $1, 500, 000 
J I : , 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
The requested amendment will restore $1,500,000 to the appropriation for the 
following purposes: 
1. 


-rovide the minimum staff support required by the Secretary of Defense 


for effective management control and operational direction of the Armed 
Forces. 
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2. Provide for a progressive 5 percent reduction of 73 civilian and 45 
military personnel during fiscal year 1961. 
3. Carry out functions prescribed by the 1958 DOD Reorganization Act, 


particularly— 
(a) Strengthening supervision and coordination of research programs: 
and 
ni improving the operational control of unified and specified com- 
mands. 


4. Maintain a reasonable level of tests and evaluations in connection with 
weapons sysiems by WSEG/IDA and of other research contracts. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The House action of reducing this appropriation by $2 million would require 
an estimated 16-percent reduction in civilian employment, instead of the 10 
percent intended by the House—233 instead of 146. 

The major reasons for requesting the $1,500,000 restoration are: 

(a) that the appropriation includes $4 million for essential WSEG/IDA 
and other research contracts; 

(b) that the reduction cannot be accomplished by June 30, 1960, under 
established reduction-in-force procedures; and 

(c) that separation procedures will involve additional expense and thus 
additional separations. 

Moreover, the reduction would require a cut in employment in the JCS Organ- 
ization and the Office of the Director of Defense Research and Engineering, both 
of which were directed to exercise increased supervision in their respective areas 
by the 1958 DOD Reorganization Act. 

It should also be noted that OSD, in accordance with the House objective, has 
reduced its total personnel by 32 percent since the Korean peak in June 1952 and 
is currently 14 percent below the level existing before the outbreak of Korean 
hostilities. It is the Secretary’s intent to continue this trend by administrative 
action to the maximum extent practicable. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“In the Washington, D.C. metropolitan area the Department of Defense and 
the military services have their principal headquarters. Certain of the depart- 
mental activities of the services are, however, performed at important headquarters 
located outside of this area. According to the best information that the com- 
mittee was able to obtain—and the committee regrets that authoritative and 
definitive information is not available in the Department of Defense—the num- 
bers of people in headquarters activities in the metropolitan area total 31,500 
civilians and 14,000 military at an approximate total cost for salaries and support 
of $383 million. Again, according to the best available information, the people 
serving in important departmental headquarters outside of this immediate area 
total 4,500 civilian and 4,000 military at total costs of approximately $69 million. 
Thus, there appear to be engaged in departmental administration, regardless of 
location, a total of over 36,000 civilian employees at a cost of slightly over $336 
million including administrative support of military personnel, and approximately 
18,000 military personnel at an additional cost of approximately $116 million in 
pay and allowances, or a grand total of nearly 54,000 people at an annual cost of 
over $452 million. 

“The committee feels that this amount of manpower and cost represents top- 
heaviness and is unwarranted, and recommends a reduction of 10 percent in the 
civilian manpower and costs together with a limitation on the numbers of military 
personnel that may be assigned to departmental administration. * * * 

“The committee recommends the appropriation of $18 million, a reduction of 
$2 million below the estimates and $2,500,000 less than the appropriations for the 
current fiscal year. The reduction recommended by the committee derives from 
the departmental administration reduction discussed previously.” 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Summary of amendments requested for restoration of travel reduction 


Restoration 

Appropriation affected: requested 
Military personnel, Army : __. $7, 750, 000 
Reserve personnel, Army “ 3 883, 000 
National Guard personnel, Army . 374, 000 


Operation and maintenance, Army_ ; 
Operation and maintenance, Army National Guard 
Research, development, test, and evaluation, Army 


\ 
wn 


264, 000 
AJ 174, 000 
ep stsig 239, 000 


otal. J: Ley E i Z 12, 684, 000 
} EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The requested amendments will restore $12,684,000 for travel in the above 
appropriations. 
JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


1. Funds requested to be restored are essential to: 

(a) Maintain oversea strength (50 percent of total Army travel costs). 

(b) Receive, train, and deploy new personnel. 

(c) Continue necessary and progressive training for all active and reserve 

, components. 

(d) Activate, reorganize, and inactivate forces in accord with constant 
progress and new developments in weapons and doctrine. 

(e) Perform travel essential to the direction and supervision of day-to-day 
operations of tactical forces and in such areas as training, research and devel- 
opment, logistical support, intelligence, communications, and support of 
joint projects such as Defense Atomic Support Agency and National Security 
Agency. 

2. The Army intends to absorb in excess of $8 million of the House of Repre- 
sentatives reduction, exclusive of above requested funds, by invoking highly 
restrictive travel policies. Since approximately 50 percent of the Army’s total 
travel costs are required to maintain oversea forces, these policies will require the 
oversea tours to be lengthened to some degree. If the requsted restoration of 
funds for permanent change of station movements is not granted, the oversea 
tours will have to be further lengthened for some areas including those which are 
less desirable. In this regard, the length of tour does not affect selectees and 2- 
year obligated tour officers in most oversea areas. Therefore, the net effect will 
be to greatly increase oversea tours for career personnel only This will have a 
significant adverse impact on the retention of the career personnel 

3. With respect to Korea, the Army is planning to increase the military strength 
in order that the ratio of United States to Korean soldiers in our divisions may be 
increased. The shortage of Americans in these divisions and the consequent 
reliance upon Koreans was highly criticized during congressional hearings on this 
budget. The movement of these additional personnel would be made virtually 
impossible by the proposed reduction. 

4. With respect to the impact on costs of selectees and other enlisted personnel 
coming into the Army for the first time, it is important to realize that normally 
each incoming recruit must move at least four times during his 2 year tour of 
service. This unavoidably causes total Army per capita moves to exceed one 
per year. One move is made upon entering the service. Normally, at least one 
move is made in undergoing initial training. Following initial training, many 
personnel also receive advanced technical or specialist training at a post other 
than where they receive their basic combat training. This additional move is 
required because all of the highly specialized training facilities cannot be eco- 
nomically provided at the basic training site. Upon completion of training, all 
personnel must move to their duty assignments and lastly all must move upon 
being separated from the service. 
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5. In the Army, both overseas and in the zone of interior, the advent of nuclear 
weapons, the introduction of missiles, and the growth in communication facilities 
have all increased the training and replacement problems. The ability of units 
to train, operate, and exist on a battlefield today, is more than ever dependent 
upon having the right man in the right spot. The cook who could pick up a 
rifle and fight cannot fire a missile or operate an electronic computor and other 
modern equipment. The Army is almost completely reliant upon many well- 
trained personnel who must be moved to the best schools to receive such instruc- 
tion, and to other units as priority and loss considerations dictate. It is also 
dependent on supervision and guidance by other specialized personnel as carried 
out by continuing inspections and visits to the field. These factors apply to all 
components. Thus in Reserve personnel, Army and National Guard personnel, 
Army, 100 percent of all travel costs are for movement to and from training, 
In operation and maintenance, Army, approximately 96 percent of the travel 
costs are for other than departmental headquarters administrative travel. 

6. Throughout the Army, there also has been a significant change in the ratio 
of married personnel and the size of families. During the years 1952-59, enlisted 
personnel with dependents have risen from 29.8 to 45.7 percent and officers with 
dependents have increased from 79.3 to 86.7 percent. Not only has the per- 
centage of individuals with dependents increased but the number of dependents 
per individual has also increased. For enlisted men entitled to travel allowance 
the number of dependents has risen from 1.5 to 2.9. For married officers the 
increase was from 2 to 2.7. Further, the age of dependent children has increased 
to where we must now pay higher travel allowances, which causes increased costs 
for their movements. 

7. New costs now included as travel also constitute significant increases. A 
comparison of actual expenditures in fiscal year 1958 with fiscal year 1961 esti- 
mates, in fact, reveals a $30 million reduction for comparable items in PCS 
travel. ‘These savings alone have been more than offset by such costs. Signifi- 
cant examples are: The reimbursement of MATS by the Army, the inclusion of 
dislocation and mileage allowances at separation and the funding of port handling 
charges. These changes alone resulted in increases in excess of $62 million. 

8. Finally and perhaps most important, it should be noted that travel costs 
in each appropriation are closely integrated with the overall programs supported 
by the appropriation. Any significant reduction immediately affects the basic 
program supported. For example in research and development, the bulk of re- 
search, development, testing, and evaluation is effected by contract. Travel 
costs are less than one-half of 1 percent of the total appropriation. Nonetheless, 
significant reduction in travel would immediately and seriously impair the Army’s 
ability to administer, coordinate, and supervise the overall program, This same 
principle of close interlocking relationship and balance is applicable in each of 
the areas affected by travel costs. 

9. Taking cognizance of problems cited in this reclama, and of the Army’s 
own rigorous efforts to control its travel costs, it is emphasized that the requested 
restoration of $12,684,000 is essential to carry out the Army’s approved programs 
effectively. 

HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


‘The estimates contained in the budget for travel of all kinds totaled $732,235,- 
000. The committee recommends item reductions of 10 percent, and an overall 
general limitation of $660 million is proposed as section 533 of the pending bill. 
As defined in Budget-Treasury Regulation No. 1, section 71, the standard classi- 
fication for estimating and reporting travel is’ * * * transportation of persons, 
their per diem allowances while in an authorized travel status, and other expenses 
incident to travel which are to be paid by the Government * * *. 

“In making its recommendation, the committee is concerned with the perennial 
problem of individual and unit movements of military personnel as well as with 
the administrative travel of both the military and civilian employees. Complaints 
of excessive military moving about have not diminished, and there appears to be 
considerable unnecessary travel by civilian administrative employees. It is 
recognized that travel of civilian employees and military personnel engaged in 
departmental administration has, in effect, already been reduced by virtue of the 
recommended reduction of 10 percent in the costs of departmental administration 
discussed hereafter. The amounts proposed to be obligated for travel of persons 
engaged in departmental administration is not a separately identified budgetary 
item; it is susceptible to administrative adjustment from time to time; therefore, 
the precise extent to which reductions in travel expense will exceed 10 percent 
for this group cannot be ascertained at this time. 
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“Indicative of the problem is the attitude expressed by a witness recently, to 
the effect that the appropriation was being obligated as rapidly as possible and 
any unanticipated requirement would therefore require additional appropriations. 
In spite of prepared statements purporting to show ‘‘aggressive action,” the fact 
remains that a resolute intention of operating within appropriations is missing. 

“The limitation recommended is in recognition of the apparent inability of 
either the individual services or the Office of the Secretary of Defense to take 
effective restrictive action.” 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Summary of amendments requested for restoration of travel reduction 





Restoration 

Appropriation affected: requested 
Operation and maintenance, Navy_.-._..-.....---.--.------- $1, 810, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Marine Corps____.-.------------ — 370, 000 
RSTAGELE OE RONINION INAV Woo. corn aan sear dan ieee anne sree 2, 972, 000 
Military personnel, Marine Corps............-...----------- 1, 423, 000 
PET VO MOMED ENOL. INGCY ein co at i tected aes chen eee 416, 000 
Reserve personnel, Marine Corps-_-.-.-_...---.---------------- 170, 000 
Research, development, test, and evaluation, Navy ----------- 235, 000 
GRRGE. ios. 8a ede dh duckie J ee Joe es eras 6, 656, 000 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendments will restore $6,656,000 required for transportation 
of persons, their per diem allowances while in an authorized travel status, and 
other expenses incident to travel which are paid by the Department of the Navy, 
and remove the limitation imposed on travel contained in title V of the bill. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Permanent change of station 


Travel in relation to permanent change of station requirements is based on 
detailed personnel plans. Approximately 61 percent of the moves, as reflected 
in these plans, relate to procurement of personnel, travel to first duty station, 
separation, and so are largely uncontrollable. The total of 10 percent reduc- 
tion thus would apply to moves other than these and would result in serious and 
disproportionate curtailment in other necessary travel. These curtailments 
would impinge adversely upon maintaining a proper balance of personnel in oper- 
ating forces; maintaining an effective training program; fully utilizing technical 
skills in appropriate billets; carrying out the sea-to-shore rotation program so 
essential for personnel morale and meeting operational requirements for oversea 
forces. 

The Department of the Navy is fully aware of the concern expressed by the 
Congress over a period of years regarding the cost of PCS. A continuing effort 
has been, and will continue to be, exerted to exercise control and effect economies 
to the maximum extent feasible. Reductions have, in fact, been made in this 
area and a reduction has already been included in the estimate for fiscal year 
1961. While acceptance of a part of the reduction will still hamper the orderly 
execution of the personnel program, every effort will be made to comply with the 
intent of the House. 

In the case of Reserve components, all travel, except that of officer candidates, 
is directly related to active duty for training tours. Thus, a reduction in travel 
means a corresponding reduction in training and reduced state of readiness of 
Reserve components. Within the amounts requested, it is expected that most 
of the essential programs and training can be accomplished. 


Administrative travel 


Of the $45 million requested for administrative travel, approximately $22 
million is required for: payment to Air Squadron personnel engaged in fleet 
deployments; travel and per diem costs incident to the movement of active 
fleet personnel in direct support of fleet operations, including rotation of POLARIS 
submarine crews; oversea deployments of naval construction battalions; and 
temporary duty associated with Fleet Marine Forces to their widespread geo- 
graphical locations. These categories of travel are directly related to fleet 
movements and deployments which are purely military in nature and, as such, 
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should not be subjected to statutory restrictions on travel funds. An additional 
$3 million is required for travel of a mandatory nature, including: witnesses for 
courts-martial; recruiting personnel; annual physical examinations; care of the 
dead; medical escorts; and engineers in connection with equipment malfunction. 

Therefore, the House reduction must be applied against the remaining $20 
million included in the budget for travel. However, efficient management and 
operation requires travel by scientific, technical, military, and administrative 
personnel in connection with such programs as: Research, development, test, 
and evaluation; Pacific Missile Range; antisubmarine warfare; monitoring Navy 
contracts; scientific meetings and symposia; inventory and supply management 
operations; technical advice to Navy mission countries; hydrographic surveys; 
technical training for military and civilian personnel; financial management, 
including internal audits; and materiel inspections. Thus, the application of 
the entire reduction against this category of travel is considered too severe. In 
order to carry out the intent of the House, further retrenchments in travel will 
be made, and partial restoration is requested. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 
(P. 19) 


“The estimates contained in the budget for travel of all kinds totaled 
$732,235,000. The committee recommends item reductions of 10 percent and 
an overall general limitation of $660 million is proposed as section 533 of the 
pending bill. As defined in Budget-Treasury Regulation No. 1, section 71, 
the standard classification for estimating and reporting travel is ‘‘* * * trans- 
portation of persons, their per diem allowances while in an authorized travel 
status, and other expenses incident to travel which are to be paid by the 
Government * * *. 

“Tn making its recommendation, the committee is concerned with the perennial 
problem of individual and unit movements of military personnel as well as with 
the administrative travel of both the military and civilian emplovees. Complaints 
of excessive military moving about have not diminished, and there appears to be 
considerable unnecessary travel by civilian administrative employees. It is recog- 
nized that travel of civilian employees and military personnel engaged in depart- 
mental administration has, in effect, already been reduced by virtue of the recom- 
mended reduction of 10 percent in the costs of departmental administration dis- 
cussed hereafter. The amounts proposed to be obligated for travel of persons 
engaged in departmental administration is not a separately identifed budgetary 
item; it is susceptible to administrative adjustment from time to time; therefore, 
the precise extent to which reductions in travel expense will exceed 10 percent for 
this group cannot be ascertained at this time.”’ 

(P. 36) 

‘For a number of vears the committee has expressed its concern both in hear- 
ings and in its reports about the tremendous number of permanent changes of 
station of military personnel which occur each year. The cost of these move- 
ments alone is approaching $700 million annually. While the total number of 
moves has gradually declined in recent vears, as has overall military strength, 
the cost of these moves has not shown a comparable decline. Despite the decrease 
in changes of station, the number of moves still exceeds the total number of mili- 
tarv personnel on duty. Obviously, then, while most persons remain at a station 
1 year or more, others must be subjected to two, three, or even more changes in 
a single year. Such constant movement cannot but result in lowered morale and 
decreased efficiency. 

“The action of the committee to reduce overall travel in the Department of 
Defense by 10 percent will require the services to initiate very careful appraisals 
of their programs and policies regarding movement of personnel.” 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Summary of amendments requested for restoration of travel reduction 


Restoration 

Appropriation affected: requested 
pmenry pereonnd) ‘Air Foroe. 53s. 5 eo ee ee $15, 540, 000 
pemeree merseie \EY Poree eo eo be be bl bed eU 236, 000 
National Guard personnel, Air Force___________------------ 391, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Air National Guard__—---------- 108, 000 





Re ea a a ee 16, 275, 000 
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EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The amendments requested would restore in full to the Air Force appropriations 
indicated (except for $1 million in military personnel) the across-the-board 10 
percent cuts in travel estimates made by the House, and permit implementation 
of the PCS travel program planned for fiscal year 1961 and the temporary duty 
travel which is essential to the day-to-day operation, training, logistical support, 
and administration of Air Force Reserve components. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


1. Permanent change of station travel 

Air Force PCS travel requirements for fiscal year 1961 as provided for in the 
DOD appropriations bil! included provision for the minimum number of essential 
movements required by the Air Force to maintain a force in place, adequately 
trained and at proper strength. 

In developing the estimate, full consideration was given to the concern ex- 
pressed over the last several years by Congress regarding the number of PCS 
travel moves. Since 1954, the Air Force has vigorously pursued a travel economy 
program. Personnel movements, both individual and unit, are directed only as 
needed to support the Air Force operational plan. Except for oversea assign- 
ments and certain special assignments, the Air Force does not require the rotation 
of its personnel after a specific period of time. Personnel are moved only when a 
valid military requirement for their services elsewhere so dictates. These require- 
ments, for the most part, are generated by training needs, oversea commitments, 
and the need to replace personnel losses. Rigid controls are maintained to insure 
adherence to this program. 

In evaluating the effect of the House action, one must determine specifie kinds 
or groups of PCS moves now included in the Air Force program which would have 
to be curtailed. Only a relatively small portion of the total PCS program has 
any real degree of flexibility. It is obvious, therefore, that the reduction would 
have to be in that part of the total PCS program which would be responsive to 
management actions. Attention is invited to the following table which shows, 
by category, the number of PCS moves and the cost included in the Air Force 
estimate for fiscal year 1961: 


Category | Moves | Percent bs Amount Percent 
| Dextre 
1. Procurement moves !__...---- cient staat 101, 318 14 | $10, 876, 000 | 4 
2. Separation moves._..--------- Sloawaan 100, 704 14 | 227,571,000 | 10 
3. Oversea rotation moves___----.-------. sal 218, 652 30 160, 658, 000 | 59 
ee Wretaiew thovesesscces. 22S | 163, 045 | 23 | 25,911,000 | 9 
5. Reassignment moves...----- Saris Sones 74, 319 | 10 27, 577, 000 | 10 
6. Organized unit moves__--- Se ell : 61, 540 | 9} 20,498, 000 | 8 
Total moves- ...-.-.---- hod wxettehtn 719, 578 | 100 | 273,091, 000 | 100 


1 Includes moves of personnel upon entry into the Air Force. 
2 Includes $8,703,000 for 96,700 reenlistment travel payments not counted as moves. 


No flexibility exists in either the personnel procurement or separation categories 
which together account for 28 percent of the total moves, since the necessity or 
privilege of moving is based on statutory entitlements. 

Oversea rotation moves, which account for 380 percent of the total number 
of moves and 59 percent of the total dollar requirements, are inflexible so long 
as the requirement for deployment of a sizable portion of the Air Force at oversea 
locations exists, and so long as the existing length of tours prescribed for oversea 
areas is continued. It might be thought that the large dollar cost of oversea 
rotations could be scaled down to satisfy at least part of the $16,540,000 reduction 
by reducing the number of oversea moves. However, the deployment of military 
personnel overseas is dictated by U.S. commitments abroad and is necessary to 
maintain our oversea forces in a combat ready posture. It is true that oversea 
moves could be decreased by increasing the length of oversea tours of duty 
However, the length of oversea tours is based on policies established by the 
Secretary of Defense to assure, in the interest of equity, that personnel of all 
services will have comparable oversea assignments. The predominant length of 
tour is 3 years, with shorter tours of 12, 18, and 24 months prescribed for less 
desirable areas. Since 1954, the Air Force has encouraged the voluntary exten- 
sions of oversea tours up to 12 months. About 22,000 personnel and their 
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dependents have extended for an average of 9 months. The voluntary extension 
program has now reached its peak. Increasing the oversea duty tour beyond the 
present maximum of 48 months (including a 12 month voluntary extension) 
would have an effect upon such factors as morale, health, and career progression 
opportunity. To extend the tour suddenly for those currently overseas, thus 
avoiding return and replacement moves in fiscal year 1961, would be a most 
unjust action for those who accepted oversea assignments with the present tour 
length in force. The application of extended tour lengths only to outbound 
personnel would yield no savings in fiscal year 1961. 

Flexibility in the number of training moves exists only to the extent that it is 
possible to modify the Air Force training program. Training needs within the 
Air Force are generated principally by the requirement. (1) to train individuals 
coming into the Air Force in one of the needed skills, (2) to provide advanced 
training as the individual progresses through the various skill levels, and (3) to 
retrain individuals in new skills. It is not believed there is any question of 
maintaining a training program which will provide the Air Force with the proper 
number of fully trained individuals at all levels of skill development. Further- 
more, in this present time of changing concepts and weapon systems, the re- 
training of individuals whose shills are now becoming obsolete, is being accelerated. 
It is readily apparent that any reduction in PCS moves which would retard the 
Air Force training program would be intolerable. 

The reassignment and unit move categories together account for 135,859 moves 
for a cost of $48,075,000. These categories include individual moves generated 
as the result of requirements to fill vacancies within the continental United States 
caused by oversea assignment, retirement, or training of previous incumbents. 
Also included are individual and unit moves generated by force structure changes 
which are caused by the need to adjust to new weapons systems concepts and to 
reductions in total manning level. Such force structure changes may result in 
(1) base closures or unit inactivations which necessitate the immediate reassign- 
ment of personnel previously assigned to such bases or units, (2) unit activations 
which necessitate the assignment of personnel to fill positions in these newly 
established units or (3) movements of organized units. Typical of the force 
structure changes which generate these types of moves is the planned inactivation 
of 11 strategic bomb squadrons and 8 fighter interceptor squadrons and the 
activation of 8 missile squadrons during fiscal year 1961. Based on the above 
analysis of each PCS move category, the choices available to the Air Force in 
effecting the $16,540,000 reduction in PCS funds are far from desirable. The 
possibility of assessing any part of the reduction against any one of the first three 
categories of moves described above, which are characterized by their inflexi- 
bility, is remote indeed. Therefore, as a practical matter the full brunt of the 
reduction would have to be borne in the training category, or the reassignment 
and unit move categories. Since the combined cost of PCS moves in these three 
categories is less than $74 million, a 22-percent reduction in these categories would 
be necessary. On the other hand, if the reduction were assessed only against 
reassignments and unit moves, a reduction of over 33 percent in these categories 
would be necessary. Such action would produce a devastating effect on existing 
plans for force structure changes essential to accomplishment of the Air Force 
mission in fiscal year 1961. For example, units now considered obsolete under 
present-day concepts of weapons systems could not be inactivated as scheduled; 
strategic operational equipment, such as the B—52’s and KC-135’s, could not be 
dispersed to locations at which new facilities are being constructed; and newly 
activated units, including missile weapon organizations, would have insufficient 
operational personnel to carry out effectively their assigned missions. 

It must also be pointed out that the evaluation of the Air Force PCS travel 
program solely in terms of the number of military moves does not afford a com- 
plete or adequate story of our PCS movement requirements. 

As a result of the fact that the officer dependency factor has increased from 
79.5 percent to 86 percent over the last 3 years and the airman dependency factor 
has risen even more dramatically from 49.5 percent to 60 percent over the same 
period, the total number of dependents in the Air Force has increased from 
1,147,325 to 1,445,285. This represents an increase of 297,960 in the number of 
dependents. At the same time the total number of military personnel has de- 
creased by 75,666. Consequently, the fiscal year 1961 budget estimate for PCS 
travel included provision for the movement of 82,523 more dependents than were 
actually moved during fiscal year 1959. To illustrate the impact of dependent 
moves, the average cost of moving overseas an officer with an average family and 
Oe mg amount of household goods is $1,587 compared with $312 for a single 

Officer. 
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An additional factor is that the fiscal year 1961 estimate was predicated on the 
assumption that force structure changes which were programed during the early 
part of fiscal year 1960 for financing from current year funds would actually be 
accomplished. In order to carry out this program, it was apparent that a supple- 
mental amount for the 1960 PCS travel program was needed, over and above the 
amount appropriated by Congress for PCS travel in the fiscal year 1960 DOD 
Appropriation Act. In accordance with our understanding of the intention of 
Congress, a supplemental request to provide these additional costs was submitted 
to Congress in February. As noted in the House report, this request was denied. 
Nevertheless, the report of the Senate committee which considered this supple- 
mental requirement indicated that the Air Force should again submit a request 
for the additional requirements near the end of fiscal year 1960, when a more 
precise estimate of the actual requirements could be made. The best estimate 
that can now be made indicates, however, that a portion of the force structure 
moves previously programed for accomplishment this vear will have been post- 
poned until fiscal year 1961, due largely to the budgetary uncertainties in fiscal 
year 1960. These deferrals would intensify still further the problem of attempting 
to effect a reduction in the fiscal year 1961 PCS program as envisioned in the 
House report. 

In view of all of these considerations, the Air Force believes that a reduction in 
the cost of the fiscal year 1961 PCS travel program by $16,540,000 would require 
major changes in the programing of the operating and support forces. These 
changes would involve the delay or cancellation of planned activations, transfers, 
and movements. Such changes would only further disrupt the orderly execution 
of plans approved by higher authorities and would cause savings in the PCS 
account of the ‘‘Military personnel’”’ appropriation only at the expense of greater 
expenditures in other areas. 

It is urged, therefore, that $15,540,000 be restored to the ‘‘Military personnel, 
Air Force,” appropriation, leaving a reduction of $1 million, which it is felt can 
be managed within the program. 


2. Reserve Forces travel 

(a) ‘‘National Guard personnel, Air Force.’’— 

(1) Management actions already taken have reduced travel costs in this 
appropriation in fiscal year 1961 by 12 percent ($522,000) from the current year 
cost. These actions include: 

(a) Home station field training is directed for units whose conversion of 
aircraft during certain time periods makes it equally advantageous to train 
at home. 

(6) The utilization of small mobile training detachments to conduct the 
training at selected Air National Guard bases for all members of the unit 
rather than sending the members to technical training schools. 

(c) Utilization of both ANG and AFR organic aircraft to the maximum 
possible extent for the movement of personnel and equipment to and from 
field training. 

(2) The $3,908,000 for travel in this estimate is directly related to training 
which is essential to maintaining operational capability and includes travel for 
various elements of the program as follows: 

(a) Attendance at basic training schools for all nonprior service airmen as 
required by law. The continuous input of nonprior service personnel is 
mandatory to maintain adequate manning in the lower grades and thereby 
furnish a resource for skilled personnel in subsequent years. 

(b) Movement of units to selected field training sites to insure training 
under combat conditions. In most cases this affords a unit its only oppor- 
tunity for access to bombing, gunnery, and rocketry ranges, utilizing live 
ammunition. At the same time the logistical support forces are training and 
tested over an extended period of time. 

(c) Attendance at advanced technical training schools which is essential 
to attaining and maintaining combat qualification. Rapid advancement in 
modernizing the ANG aircraft inventory demands that specialized training 
be accomplished concurrently, if the full capability of the modern weapons 
are to be realized. 

(b) ‘Operation and maintenance, Air National Guard.”’— 

(1) Management actions already taken have reduced travel costs in this appro- 
priation in fiscal year 1961 by nearly 10 percent ($116,000) from the current year 
cost. These actions include: 

(a) AMC maintenance and supply assistance teams are called only when 
required, rather than automatically visiting each location semiannually. 
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(b) So far as possible, aircraft ferrying flights are arranged to permit simul. 
taneous delivery and pickup. 

(2) The $1,075,000 in this estimate for travel is in direct support of operational 
requirements including: 

(a) Ferrying of aircraft for depot maintenance and to accomplish aircraft 
conversions. 

(b) Movement of mobile training detachments to units, to assist in de- 
veloping operational capability. 

(ce) AMC area assistance to selected units as the need arises. 

(d) Detachment of certain ANG air technicians to service and factory 
schools for specialized training on complex equipment, 

(c) ‘‘Reserve personnel, Air Force’ .— 

(1) Annual active duty for training for the Air Force Reserve and summer 
camp training for the Air Force ROTC are authorized by law. 

(2) The travel which must be performed in accomplishing such training for the 
Air Force Reserve flying and support units is necessary to achieve and maintain 
the combat effectiveness of these units. Air Force policy provides that only 
those units that have achieved certain degrees of combat proficiency perform 
annual active duty training at field training sites where combat conditions can 
best be simulated. Units which have not achieved minimum combat proficiency 
perform their annual active duty training at home station. Thus, only essential 
travel incident to maintaining combat effectiveness is provided for Air Force 
Reserve flying and support units. 

(3) The non-prior-service airmen program is required to man the low-grade 
airmen positions in the Air Force Reserve unit program. This program is neces- 
sary to achievement of the combat efficiency reouired of the flving units. These 
non-prior-service enlistees are first ordered to Lackland AFB, Tex., for basic train- 
ing, thence to Regular Air Force service schools for technical training, if required, 
and then to their respective AF Reserve units for on-the-job training until comple- 
tion of their 6-month active duty training tour. Therefore, only essential travel 
is provided for this element of the Air Force Reserve program. 

(4) Individual reservists are assigned to mobilization positions with the active 
Air Force organization nearest their residence which, by Air Force definition, is 
‘normally not more than 1 day of travel by surface transportation’ distant 
from their place of residence. The individual reservist performs his annual 
active duty for training in his mobilization position with bis unit of assignment 
thus achieving maximum mobilization proficiency. Here again, the travel pro- 
vided is the minimum necessary to achieve and maintain Maximum mobilization 
effectiveness of this element of the Air Force Reserve program. 

(5) Attendance at 4-week summer encampment is a prerequisite to commission- 
ing for a student pursuing Air Force ROTC training. These encampments are 
held at 15 Regular Air Force bases. Therefore. the students must travel from 
their places of residence to one of these locations. Every effort is made to 
minimize the distance to be traveled by the student. 


3. Section 583—Travel limitation 

(a) In addition to its requests for restoration of specific dollar amounts in the 
several appropriation accounts affected, the Air Force strongly urges the deletion 
in its entirety of section 533 of the general provisions, which imposes a Department 
of Defense-wide limitation on travel expenses. 

(b) In the Air Force alone, this would require sublimitations to six different 
appropriation accounts. However, it would also be necessary to further break 
down these into further sublimitations which, when one considers that this would 
have to be carried out to each successively lower echelon down to and including 
base and installation sublimitations for the Air Foree alone, each requiring account- 
ing and reporting controls (since they would be covered by section 3679, Rev. 
Stat.). The workload that would be involved in administration of such a limita- 
tion would be completely out of proportion to that which the expenditures to 
which it would be related bear to the total defense budget expenditures. 


HOUSE COMMITTEEF REPORT 


‘The estimates contained in the budget for travel of all kinds totaled $732,- 
235,000. The committee recommends item reductions of 10 percent, and an 
overall general limitation of $660 million is proposed as section 533 of the pending 
bill. As defined in Budget-Treasury Regulation No. 1, section 71, the standard 
classification for estimating and reporting travel is ‘* * * transportation of per- 
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sons, their per diem allowances while in an authorized travel status, and other 
expenses incident to travel which are to be paid by the Government * * *.’ 

“Tn making its recommendation, the committee is concerned with the perennial 
problem of individual and unit movements of military personnel as well as with 
the administrative travel of both military and civilian employees. Complaints 
of excessive military moving about have not diminished, and there appears to be 
considerable unnecessary travel by civilian administrative employees. It is 
recognized that travel of civilian employees and military personnel engaged in 
departmental administration has, in effect, already been reduced by virtue of the 
recommended reduction of 10 percent in the costs of departmental administration 
discussed hereafter. The amounts proposed to be obligated for travel of persons 
engaged in departmental administration is not a separately identified budgetary 
item; it is susceptible to administrative adjustment from time to time; therefore, 
the precise extent to which reductions in travel expense will exceed 10 percent for 
this group cannot be ascertained at this time. 

“Indicative of the problem is the attitude expressed by a witness recently, to 
the effect that the appropriation was being obligated as rapidly as possible and 
any unanticipated requirement would therefore require additional appropriations. 
In spite of prepared statements purporting to show ‘aggressive action,’ the fact 
rem:iins that a resolute intention of operating within appropriations is missing. 

“The limitation recommended is in recognition of the apparent inability of 
either the individual services or the Office of the Secretary of Defense to take effec- 
tive restrictive action.”’ 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Amendment requested for restoration of 3-percent reduction in procurement within 
the funds allowed 


Restoration 
requested 


Appropriation affected: Procurement of equipment and missiles, army. No funds 
EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The amendment requests the restoration of $42,498,000, the 3-percent blanket 
reduction in procurement funds to continue the present quality of procurement 
practices which would deteriorate should the blanket 3-percent reduction be 
applied. This is a request for a program restoration, as justified in the President’s 
budget, rather than to apply the funds for additional modernization. No 
additional funds are requested. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


It is the policy and practice of the Department of the Army to obtain its supplies 
on a competitive basis whenever possible. Accordingly, the Army advertises for 
bids for supplies and services which are amenable to that method of procurement. 
Where factors permitting procurement by advertising are not present, procure- 
ments are made by negotiation and are made by competition so far as possible. 
During fiscal year 1959, formal advertising amounted to 26 percent of the total 
dollars ot livated by the Army; the balance was by negotiation, but almost one-half 
was cor petitive and the bulk of the other half were follow-on procurements with 
contractors whose initial contracts were awarded as a result of competition. 

The highly complex missile and electronics programs, on which the Army spends 
so much of its money, do not lend themselves to procurement by advertising. 
Even here we break out such items as are possible of competitive procurement, 
either by the Government or by the system prime contractor. This breakout 
program was described in detail on pages 8 to 12, part 5, of the hearings before the 
House Appropriations Committee. 

Surveillance over the Army’s procurement program is exercised at all levels up 
to and including the level of the Secretary. The authority to enter into contracts 
delegated to lower echelons is progressively more and more limited in dollar 
value to require review of the larger dollar value contracts at successively higher 
echelons. The purpose of these reviews is to assure that the overall business 
aspects of Army purchases have been given adequate consideration and that 
resulting contracts represent the most realistic arrangements which can be made 
in the interests of the Government. 

The foregoing typifies how the Army continuously controls its procurement, 
is constantly on the alert for improvement, and reflects normal Army procurement 
operations, 
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The Army’s experience under its policies and procedures is reflected in its budget At t 
estimates and does not permit of a blanket reduction of 3 percent or $42.5 million, Am 
Accordingly, the amount of $42,498,000 cannot be realized as savings and there- (J 
fore cannot be reprogramed to additional modernization items, as recommended by stre! 
the House committee. ] (: 

HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT ar 

“In recognition of the admitted waste of which all the foregoing cases are but (4 


representative samples, and in an effort to compel prompt remedial action, the 
committee recommends reduction of each procurement appropriation by 3 percent, 
a total decrease of $400,473,000. In addition to this overall reduction, specific 
program item recommendations are noted in the appropriate following paragraphs. 

“The committee takes this opportunity to serve notice on all contracting 
officers in the military services that hereafter they personally can expect to be 
called upon to explain fully their own actions in administering certain suspect 
contracts. The committee invites the Secretary of Defense to put all responsible 
contracting officers on notice to this effect.”’ 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Summary of amendments requested for restoration of 3-percent reduction to promote 
improved contractual methods and procedures 


Pré Restoration 

Appropriation affected: requested In 
Procurement of aircraft and missiles, Navy.-.....-.....---- $66, 240, 000 Nav 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy ------------------------ 64, 350, 000 norn 
en: ee ere 13, 020, 000 prog 
iy PRIN BIE caw ccnc cece hnnsn eanncaeeetens __ 2, 820, 000 $146 

RR tilled Rehan tints aie bein me baad Caine 146, 430, 000 
Pa 
EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT “ry 
The requested amendment will restore $146,430,000 to the procurement appro- Defe 
priations which is urgently required to carry out the Navy and Marine Corps equi} 
responsibility of providing the operating forces with the necessary weapons to : = 
effectively deter aggression. Funds will be used to procure the ships, aircraft, ‘cm 
missiles, ordnance, electronics, and ground support equipment which were t 
originally justified to the House. or 
JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT <a 
The House committee report recommended a 3-percent reduction in procure- prog! 
ment funds in order to force improved procurement practices in the Department been 
of Defense. The Navy Department is in full accord with the committee objective in pri 
and has based its 1961 budget request upon a full exploitation of economies to be hy 
achieved from better procurement practices. Improvements in procurement and fi 
contracting practices and also in the program management aspects of Navy repre 
rocurement programs is receiving continuing attention at all management levels comn 
in the Navy Department. perce 


In assessing the effects of an overall 3-percent cut in Navy procurement appro- 

riations ($146,430,000), it must be recognized that no provision is made in the 
Socket pricing for increases in labor and material costs with the exception of the Sum: 
end cost concept for ships. Historically, these cost increases are occurring at a 
5 to 6 percent rate each year. Therefore, there are built-in incentives already A 
present which force the Navy to achieve maximum improvements in procurement ppr 
practices, in order to achieve the programs set forth in the President’s budget. é 
A further reduction of the magnitude recommended by the committee is not 
possible without a corresponding reduction in programs. In order to compensate 
for the reduction recommended, it will be necessary to reduce the already limited 
number of airplanes, ships, missiles, and other weapons which are now planned 
for procurement or to delete equipment improvements and operational require- 
ments which are planned in order to give the fleet increased combat capabilities. 

During the hearings on these appropriations, specific steps which are being 
taken to improve program management and achieve cost reductions were pointed Th 
out. These improvement programs are directed toward improving internal amou 
bureau procedures and capabilities for both business and program management. 
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At the same time a tighter control on contractor practices is being implemented. 
Among the more significant improvement programs underway are the following: 

(1) Elements of the bureaus concerned with program management have been 
strengthened. 

(2) Control over equipment configuration, specification, and characteristic 
changes is being tightened. 

(3) Financial envelopes have been established for the major weapon systems. 

(4) Contracting procedures are being tightened including: 

(a) Use of a standardized format for contractor’s cost proposals. 

(b) Prenegotiation briefings and clearances with Bureau management and 
with the Office of Naval Material are conducted prior to negotiation of major 
programs. 

(c) Strict control over premium pay and use of overtime by contractors 
and Government-operated facilities. 

(d) Control of the prime contractor’s subcontracting practices. 

(e) Encouraging contractors to carry a smaller inventory of raw material 
and purchased parts. 

(f) Providing incentives to contractors for exceeding performance specifi- 
cations while at the same time balancing this off by an incentive on reduced 
costs. 

(g) Value engineering programs. 

(h) Inservice training of procurement and contracting personnel. 

(t) Greater utilization of audit services as a pricing aid. 

In view of the concerted effort already being taken by the Department of the 
Navy to improve program management, the historical cost increases that must 
normally be absorbed and the crippling effect on the already limited procurement 
programs in the budget, it is strongly urged that the 3 percent reduction totaling 
$146,430,000 be restored to the procurement appropriations. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 

Page 51: 

“The procurement and supply management programs of the Department of 
Defense must provide the Defense Establishment with the modern arms and 
eficlent a necessary to support military objectives. This must be done in an 

icient and economical manner with maximum utilization of the defense dollar. 


“* * * While some improvement has been made in the management area in the 
past several years, it is not yet entirely satisfactory. 

‘“* *-* Time and time again congressional committees and the General Ac- 
counting Office point out to the Department of Defense procedural errors and make 
recommendations for improvements in procurement and supply management 
programs. Not only have the procedural changes made by the Department 
been ineffectual, but apparently normal good judgment is too frequently lacking 
in ees ‘and supply management programs.’ 

age 

“In recognition of the admitted waste of which all the foregoing cases are but 
representative samples, and in an effort to compel prompt remedial action, the 
committee recommends reduction of each procurement appropriation by 3 


percent, * * *,” 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Summary of amendments requested for restoration of 3-percent reduction to promote 
amproved contractual methods and procedures 


Restoration 

Appropriation affected: requested 
pirerens wroomremam, Alt Pores. . on. ccccsucccacccesasentm $99, 744, 000 
Missile procurement, Air Force....................-.--.-<- 73, 560, 000 
Ene PEO POTNGNG, BO BONO. a xo canudcndaaenseerbeennenn 27, 129, 000 
APEEG MOCUEInISNUON, AIF POIGG 5 on ecicnnn kun cetianennwane 11, 112, 000 
ILOtOD, « duiwausalach wane este lite Ree deka eee 211, 545, 000 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The requested amendment will restore to the affected appropriations the above 
amounts which are related to the 3 percent overall reduction of procurement funds. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Three percent overall reduction of procurement funds, $211,545,000 

The committee report indicates on page 53 that the 3-percent reduction is being 
made in all procurement appropriations in an effort to compel prompt remedial 
action in programing, supply and procurement deficiencies, examples of which 
were cited in the report (pp. 51-53). 

The fiscal year 1961 Air Force procurement budget estimates were developed 
and presented to the Congress on a line-item basis against the force structure of 
the Air Force. The costing of these line items was predicated on the latest esti- 
mates available and in many cases reflect extension of contractor effort on certain 
weapon systems from prior-year contracts. To assess a percentage reduction 
against total procurement funds would cause the Air Force to revise many weapon 
system program contracts and equipment procurements, which would cause much 
distortion and delay in the successful completion of these contracts and deploy- 
ment of the Air Force weapon systems into the force structure. 

The Air Force is continuing to place strong emphasis on the improvement of 
its programing, supply, and procurement practices. These actions were reported 
to the committee during the course of the hearings. It is recognized that in a 
business as large and dynamic as the Air Force, certain errors of fact or judgment 
are bound to occur. However, we believe that they are remote exceptions rather 
than the rule, particularly when the substantial number of supply and procure- 
ment transactions is considered. We are striving to eliminate the possibility 
of errors and to take remedial action on those that do occur, to prevent their 
recurrence. This we believe is the most proper course of action. 

An arbitrary reduction of funds will prevent the Air Force from pursuing its 
fiscal year 1961 programs, which have been presented to the committee, in an 
orderly and timely manner. It will undoubtedly result in a comparable reduction 
in programed equipment including cancellation or cutbacks of some programs 
now underway and deferral of necessary equipment to later fiscal years, and will 
not promote the remedial action desired. This can only be accomplished through 
the continuing effort which the Air Force is vigorously pursuing. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT (P. 53) 


“In recognition of the admitted waste of which all of the foregoing cases are 
but representative samples, and in an effort to compel prompt remedial action, 
the committee recommends reduction of each procurement appropriation by 3 
percent, a total decrease of $400,473,000 (of which $211,545,000 is applicable to 
Air Foree appropriations).”’ 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
MiniraRyY PERSONNEL, ARMY 
(P. 2, line 13) 


(House hearings, pt. 3, p. 268; Senate hearings, p. 421) 


1960 appropriation---- -- ~~ --- Piceneenes ecccvcuccccce § OO 
OO ae TR EE A ee eet 2 ce gt 1 3, 261, 000, 000 
SS eee ge phe " _ 13, 244, 448, 000 
PRION OON Ra a ins 5h ow n-s ee Seen’ stir ashenases ae eaels — 16, 552, 000 
Restoration requested_-_-.__..-..---.---- ant Latendetes rman 7, 750, 000 
Total requested of Senate_._.-.-.----.-- ila sarichow im Sr Dos. ees vate nig Se a 


1 In addition $281,000,000 in 1960 and $260,000,000 in 1961 to be derived by transfer from the Army stock 
fund. 


The Department of the Army requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 2, line 13, strike out ‘$3,244,448,000", and insert in lieu thereof 


“*$3,252,198,000’’, an increase of $7,750,000 over the House approved amount 
and $8,802,000 under the budget estimate. 


EFFECT OF THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The requested amount will restore $7,750,000 to the program for travel in 
connection with permanent change of station movements. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


This amendment for permanent change of station movements is necessary to: 

(a) Maintain overseas Army forces in an effective state of operational 
readiness in support of international commitments. 

(b) Maintain in a constant state of combat readiness and effectiveness all 
continental U.S. Army forces with particular emphasis upon the Air Defense 
Command and the strategic Army forces. 

(c) Permit reorganization of Army forces necessary to employ newly 
developed weapons systems, changing tactical doctrine, and technical ad- 
vances in communications and other fields. 

(d) Continue necessary and progressive training of career personnel through 
advanced schooling in new concepts and techniques and rotate their assign- 
ments in positions of increasing responsibility and varied experience to qualify 
them as leaders during future emergencies. 

(e) Allow for inactivations of units as required by changing doctrine, 
weapons, and missions. 

(f) Move new personnel equivalent to 26.4 percent of the total Army 
strength through their initial training and on to their first duty station during 
fiscal year 1961. 

(g) Provide for travel incurred upon reenlistment, separation, relief 
from active duty or retirement from the service during fiscal year 1961, for 
personnel amounting to 31 percent of the Army strength. 

(hk) Permit military personnel required for the above to be accompanied 
by their dependents and their personal effects upon permanent changes of 
station. 

The Army intends to absorb $8,802,000 of the House of Representatives’ redue- 
tion by invoking highly restrictive travel policies. Since over 70 percent of the 
Army’s PCS travel costs in fiscal year 1961 are required to mairtain oversea 
forces, and most of the balance is directly attributable to bringing new personnel 
into the service and providing for travel upon separation, the oversea tours will 
have to be lengthened to some degree. 

If the restoration of the requested funds for permanent change of station 
movements is not granted, the oversea tours will have to be further lengthened 
for some areas including the less desirable. Since the length of tour does not 
affect selectees and 2-year obligated tour officers in most oversea areas, the net 
effect will be to greatly increase oversea tours for career personnel only. This 
will have a serious and adverse impact on the retention of the career personnel. 

During recent years, continuing scrutiny has been given to this program. The 
Army has instituted numerous restrictive measures designed to reduce the move- 
ment of military personnel, their dependents and household effects. Although 
the number of moves has been reduced, costs have not decreased for the five 
reasons Outlined on pages 3 and 4. 

At present the Army is planning to increase the military strength in Korea in 
order that the ratio of United States to Korean soldiers in our divisions may be 
increased. ‘The shortage of Americans in these divisions, and the consequent 
reliance upon Koreans, was highly critized during congressional hearings on this 
budget. ‘The movement requirements of these additional personnel would be 
made virtually impossible by the proposed reduction. 

Selectees and other enlisted personnel coming into the Army for the first time 
cause the total Army per capita moves to exceed one per year. Each incoming 
recruit moves four times during his tour of service. One move is made upon 
entering the service. Normally, at least one move is made in undergoing initial 
training. In pursuit of this training, many personnel also receive advanced 
technical or specialist training at a post other than the one where they receive 
their basic combat training. This additional move is required because all of the 
highly specialized training facilities cannot be economically provided at the basic 
training site. Upon completion of training, all personnel must move to their 
duty assignments, and lastly, all must move upon being separated from the 
service. 

The Army has little or no control over personnel losses that occur. Vigorous 
attempts are made to retain our trained personnel and the Congress has provided 
entitlements through legislation that assist in improving reenlistment rates. 
However, remaining in service beyond the obligated period of service is the pre- 
rogative of the individual. 

t has long been recognized that the Army has undergone great changes in the 
past decade. The advent of nuclear weapons, the introduction of missiles, the 


51184—60—pt. 2———35 
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growth in communication facilities, have all increased the training and replacement 
problems. The ability of units to train, operate, and exist on a battlefield today, 
is more than ever dependent upon having the right man in the right spot. No 
longer can we expect our men ‘‘to double in brass’’ as in the past. The cuok 
formerly could pick up a rifle and fight but he cannot operate an electronic com- 
putor, fire a missile or operate most modern equipment. Therefore our modern 
forces are almost completely reliant upon many well-trained personnel who must 
be moved to the best schools to receive such instruction, and to other units if 
priority and loss considerations dictate. 

The Army has instituted policy and regulatory changes which have reduced 
travel costs; however, these changes were more than offset by additional costs 
which occurred. Examples of some of these additive costs follow. 

Since January 1, 1958, this appropriation has assumed the costs for travel via 
the Military Air Transport Service. As an industrial fund, MATS must show a 
proficient operation. Hence all costs are charged to the using service. In fisca 
year 1959, the first full year of MATS industrial fund operation, the military 
personnel, Army, appropriation expended $23,229,000, which were previously 
paid by the Department of the Air Force. 

Likewise port handling charges, also part of an industrial fund operation, have 
been incorporated in this budget in the last few years. Formerly contained in 
the operation and maintenance, Army, appropriation, port handling costs in the 
amount of $7,542,000 were included in the MPA costs in fiscal year 1959. Com- 
parable amounts have been included since that year. 

The allowances paid for dislocation in change of permanent station and mileage 
of the military member and his dependents upon separation from service were 
previously charged to budget program for pay and allowances. Beginning with 
fiscal year 1959 these charges, $9,440,000 and $15,169,000, respectively, were also 
transferred to the budget program for PCS movements. 

The Department of Defense uniform oversea tour policy decreased the tour in 
Korea from 16 to 13 months. Although this directive had favorable morale and 
selectee utilization implications, it adds approximately $7 million to travel costs 
each fiscal year which must be offset by restrictive travel policies. 

The net effect of the five procedural changes described above was to add items 
totaling $62,380,000 to the fiscal year 1961 PCS movements program. A compari- 
son of actual expenditures charged to the fiscal year 1958 account, the year before 
these changes were made, with the fiscal year 1961 estimate reveals a reduction in 
PCS travel costs for comparable items of $30.1 million. This represents the 
amount of savings that the Army has effected through PCS travel restrictions 
during the past 3 years, excluding the $8,802,000 the Army must absorb during 
fiscal vear 1961. 

Further, during the past few years (1952-59) the percentage of enlisted personnel 
with dependents has risen from 29.8 to 45.7 and officers with dependents increased 
from 79.3 to 86.7 percent. Not only has the percentage of individuals with de- 

endents increased but the number of dependents per individual has also increased. 
For those enlisted men entitled to a travel allowance the number has risen from 
1.5 to 2.9. For married officers the increase was from 2 to 2.7. Further, the age 
of dependent children has increased to a point where the Army must now pay 
higher travel allowances, which causes increased costs for their movements. Also, 
as families aged, personnel have acquired more household effects which must be 
moved with the military member. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 
“The committee approved the budget request, less a $16,552,000 reduction in 
travel in accordance with its overall action on travel referred to earlier in this 
report, and recommends appropriation of $3,244,448,000 which, together with the 


stock fund transfer of $260 million, would provide a total of $3,504,448,000 for 
Army military personnel during fiscal vear 1961.” 


Mrmitary PERSONNEL, ARMY 
(p. 2, line 14) 
(House hearings, p. 268; Senate hearings, p. 421) 


The Department of the Army requests the following amendment: 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 2, line 14, strike out the words ‘Provided, That no part of these funds 
shall be available for the pay and allowances of personnel assigned to departmental 
administration in excess of the number so assigned on December 31, 1959.” 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 

The requested amendment will delete from the bill a proviso which would cause 
the Army to establish an additional overlapping manpower ceiling control and 
reporting system for departmental administration which is already effectively 
controlled by Department of Defense administrative requirements. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


See summary of amendments requested for partial restoration of departmental 
administration reduction. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 
See reclama on partial restoration of departmental administration reduction, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy—MILITARY PERSONNEL, Navy 
(P. 3, line 3) 
(House hearings, pp. 438-573) 


er rete ssi OS LL wd eh oe ees OR SE be aeey 1 $2, 476, 700, 000 
PE CUGIOALG Lihue LG wo wesces seeds ied aoashed baw 2 2, 528, 000, 000 
I os cane os Sip an 0s Pa ee gd a a 1 2, 507, 055, 000 
Pee Gueemannnes 18/364). Sic 355 2 8d seer ie eeeeeaoe = — 5, 945, 000 
EORNOMED 0). oG.. Joss an te ck ek eee ald eae 2, 972, 000 
Total requested of Senate. ____---------- eee eee ae ee ON 


1 In addition, $75 million to be derived by transfer from the Navy stock fund. 
2 In addition, $60 million to be derived by transfer from the Navy stock fund. 


The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 3, line 3, strike out ‘‘$2,507,055,000”’ and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$2,510,- 
g ; 


027,000’’, $17,973,000 under the estimate, and an increase of $2,972,000 over the 
House-approved amount. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The requested amendment will restore $2,972,000 to the program for permanent 
change of station movements, and will provide the necessary travel funds to main- 
tain a proper balance of personnel in the operating forces; to maintzin an effective 
tr.ining program; to fully utilize the technical skills in appropriate billets; to 
carry out the sea-to-shore rotation program so essential for personnel morale; 
and to meet operational requirements for oversea forces. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The Department of the Navy is fully aware of the concern expressed by the 
Congress, over a period of years, regarding the costs of permanent change of 
station travel. Approximately 61 percent of the moves as reflected in these plans 
relate to procurement of personnel, travel to first duty station, and separation, 
and so are largely uncontrollable. A total 10 percent reduction thus would apply 
to moves other than these and would result in serious and disproportionate cur- 
tailment in other necessary travel. A continuing effort has been, and will con- 
tinue to be exerted, to exercise control and effect economies to the maximum 
extent feasible. Fleet units have been used to transport personnel unaccompanied 
by dependents. Duty tour lengths have been extended to maximum degree 
practicable. Group travel arrangements for recruits, specifically, and other 
groups where possible, have been utilized. Stringent restrictions have been 
placed on long distance moves, particularly personnel with numerous dependents. 
Personnel with less than 90 days obligated service are detached prior to deploy- 
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ment of the ship overseas to the extent possible not to affect operational readiness 
Reductions have, in fact, been made in these areas and a reduction has already 
been included in the estimate for fiscal year 1961. Despite the foregoing econ- 
omies, rate increases in travel and shipments of household effects have prevented 
further decreases. As examples the combined commercial rail, bus, and air rate 
has increased 10.8 percent since 1957 and van shipment rates have increased more 
than 6 percent. The effect of the cut desired by the House has been reviewed 
Although the reduction of $2,973,000 will interfere with execution of the personnel 
program for a balanced, well-trained, ready force, it will have a less serious effect 
than the original reduction. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 

Page 36: 

‘For a number of years the committee has expressed its concern both in hearings 
‘and in its reports about the tremendous number of permanent changes of station 
of military personnel which occur each year. The cost of these movements alone 
is approaching $700 million annually. While the total number of moves has 
gradually declined in recent years, as has overall military strength, the cost of 
these moves has not shown a comparable decline. Despite the decrease in changes 
of station, the number of moves still exceeds the total number of military per- 
sonnel on duty. Obviously, then, while most persons remain at a station 1 year 
or more, others must be subjected to two, three or even more changes in a single 
a. Such constant movement cannot but result in lowered morale and decreased 
efficiency. 

“The action of the committee to reduce overall travel in the Department of 
Defense by 10 percent will require the services to initiate very careful appraisals 
of their programs and policies regarding movement of personnel.” 

Page 39: 

“The committee recommends increasing the stock fund transfer to $75 million 
which would reduce the operating level of that fund to 60 days in accordance 
with Department of Defense criteria. After applying the 10-percent reduction 
in travel amounting to $5,945,000 previously referred to, the committee recom- 
mends appropriation of $2,507,055,000, which together with the $75 million stock 
fund transfer, would provide a total of $2,582,055,000 for military personnel, Navy 


for fiscal year 1961.” 
MiLiTtaRY PERSONNEL, Navy 


(P. 3, lines 5, 6, 7, 8) 
(House hearings, pt. 3, pp. 488-573) 
The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 3, lines 5, 6, 7, 8: Strike out the words: ‘‘Provided, That no part of these 
funds shall be available for the pay and allowances of personnel assigned to 
departmental administration in excess of the number so assigned on December 
31, 1959.”, and insert in lieu thereof a period after “fund.” 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment would remove restrictive language on the number of 
military personnel which may be assigned to departmental administration, 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed restriction on the number of military personnel in departmental 
administration will jeopardize the Nevy’s ability to properly provide for new 
developments and to react satisfactorily to changing administrative and opera- 
tional requirements. An arbitrery legislative limitation of such personnel will 
permit no recourse to meet such requirements regardless of the circumstances 
involved and with no regard for the urgency of the need and the justice of the cause. 
Adequate restrictions on the service headquarters personnel have already been 
provided by ceilings established by the Secretary of Defense who imposed a 12- 

ercent reduction in this area and which was executed during fiscal year 19858. 
Such administrative control will permit a timely response to situations which can 
arise and must be accommodeted if the service is to provide optimum centralized | 
direction to its many programs involving the expenditure of large sums of money. 
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The proposed limitation, therefore, cannot be considered in the best interest of 
efficient administration. 
HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 

Page 21: 

“In the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area the Department of Defense and 
the military services have their principal headquarters * * * According to the best 
information that the committee was able to obtain * * * the numbers of people 
in headquarters activities in the metropolitan area total 31,500 civilians and 14,000 
military, at an approximate total cost for salaries and support of $383 million. 
Again, according to the best available information, the people serving in important 
departmental headquarters outside of this immediate area total 4,500 civilian and 
4,000 military at total costs of approximately $69 million. Thus, there appears 
to be engaged in departmental administration, regardless of location, a total of 
over 36,000 civilian employees * * * and approximately 18,000 military per- 


; sonnel * * * or a grand total of nearly 54,000 people at an annual cost of over 
' $452 million. 


eal 


“The committee feels that this amount of manpower and cost represents top- 


heaviness and is unwarranted, and recommends * * * a limitation on the num- 

bers of military personnel that may be assigned to departmental administration.” 

: 

. DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

} 

> MILITARY PERSONNEL, MARINE CoRPS 

; (P. 3, line 19) 

f (House hearings, pp. 440, 472) 

, 1960 appropriation ____- LIU PAU LSS LIB ee HIG Miest bead 1 $620, 600, 000 
1961 estimate __ _- Lik 832 SOUL Oe bees a i egoing 607, 000, 000 
mr MoeOnl LU poo Lu. see SU See SE A EE Ieee 

? raneeroeee. oo. 25 A eee Co baebetae byswies2 — 1, 923, 000 

° Restoration requested __ pO Gd Ji Sevou .o } seed fe: 1, 423, 000 

: Total requested of Senate________- i: _...---------- 2606, 000, 000 

k 1 In addition $24,000,000 transfer from the Marine Corps stock fund. 

y 2 In addition $500,000 to be derived by transfer from the Marine Corps stock fund. 

The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
Page 3, line 19, strike out ‘$604,577,000,’’ and insert in lieu thereof 
“'$606,000,000’’, $1,000,000 under the estimate, and an increase of $1,423,000 
over the House-approved amount. 
EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 

se The requested amendment will restore $1,423,000 to the military personnel, 

to Marine Corps, appropriation, decreased by the House bill. 

er 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The Marine Corps has taken positive action over the past several years to 

of reduce the amount of travel programed for permanent change of station. Fore- 
most among the actions taken has been extensive efforts to stabilize gains and 

losses through longer enlistments, the centralization of issue of all permanent 
change of station orders at Headquarters, Marine Corps, with only minor ex- 
ception, and the extension of the normal tour of duty to 3 years, except in the 


tal case of personnel in combat units stationed overseas without dependents. The 
ew net effect, comparing fiscal year 1958 to the plan for fiscal year 1961 (House Rept., 
ra- p. 36) has been to reduce the total number of moves directed approximately 24 
vill percent in contrast to an average personnel strength decline, during the same 
ces period, of only approximately 10 percent. This headquarters will continue to 
Ise. exercise the same controls in execution of the plan as in the past to assure that 
pen only moves essential to the overall personnel program are executed. 

12- The House report has taken note that travel costs have not shown a comparable 
58. decline with the gradual reduction of total moves over the past several years. 
can This situation has resulted from funding or entitlement developments over which 


zed | the Marine Corps has had no control. Following are examples of the changes 
ey. which have affected funding for permanent change of station travel. 


— 
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(a) The establishment of the Military Sea Transportation Service on an 
industrial fund basis which requires payment for surface oversea transportation 
formerly provided without cost to this appropriation. 

(b) The establishment of the Military Air Transportation Service on an in- 
dustrial fund basis which now requires payment for all oversea air transportation 
formerly furnished without cost to this appropriation. 

(ec) Prior to fiscal year 1958 separation travel costs were funded under pay and 
allowances. This item is now included with permanent change of station travel. 

(d) The marked increase in the number of personnel with dependents. This 
percentage has increased from 28.3 percent in fiscal year 1957 to 34.4 percent in 
fiscal year 1959 creating additional costs for dependent’s travel associated with 
permanent change of station. 

It must be noted that 94,920, or about 61 percent of the total of 155,724 moves 
planned; are attributable to recruit travel (or to initial training in the case of 
officers), travel from training to first duty station, and separation travel. These 
numbers are directly related to the accession and loss pattern anticipated and 
cannot be curtailed without direct effect on the overall personnel strength of the 
Marine Corps. If new input is excluded from the average strength, and the moves 
associated with accessions and losses are likewise excluded from the total moves 
planned, it becomes apparent that the Marine Corps personnel program con- 
templates a total of 60,804 permanent change of station moves as relating to a 
stable military population of 144,593. Personnel involuntarily serving without 
dependents in oversea forward deployed forces have an approved tour length of 
only 15 months; so it can be seen readily that, except for personnel undergoing 
advanced or specialized schooling, all remaining personnel do serve approximately 
the optimum 3-year normal tour. Only in unusual cases are two moves per 
individual recorded in any one fiscal year (242 individuals in fiscal year 1959 were 
entitled to two dislocation allowances) and in each case approval is obtained from 
the Secretary of the Navy before orders are issued. Justification on the basis of 
extreme military necessity is required in each case. 

During the fiscal year 196] hearings, the Commandant testified that in the com- 
ing fiscal year increased personnel availability, as a result of the low loss pattern 
and improved personnel management and stability, would permit reconstituting 
two reinforced infantry battalions and an overall improvement in the manning 
levels of other combat units, especially those overseas. He further testified that 
he intended to monitor the personnel situation closely, and would reconstitute as 
many additional combat units as availability would permit within the overall 
175,000 strength (House hearings, pt. II, p. 70). Tables of organization have been 
studied, and onsite personnel studies are being made in order that material results 
can be obtained, aimed at the additional improvement in Marine Corps combat 
strength desired. 

When related to the above effort to bolster the strength of Marine Corps combat 
units in fiscal year 1961 through careful management and the increased personnel 
availability characteristic of a low loss year, the proposed reduction serves to 
severely restrict, if not effectively curtail, the capability of taking full advantage of 
the ‘‘personnel breakthrough”’ offered by these factors. As officers and enlisted 
men are cut back from noncombat assignments, they must be transferred to the 
Fleet Marine Force in order to capitalize on the resulting availability. Any 
restriction imposed will severely hamper this effort. The situation is further 
complicated by a recent development whereby, effective May 1, 1960, military 
sea transportation rates have been increased from $138 to $260 per passage between 
the west coast and Hawaii. Therefore, in fiscal year 1961, in addition to the 
proposed reduction, an unbudgeted expense due to rate changes has been intro- 
duced into this area, which is estimated to be $572,000 for the 4,475 officers, 
enlisted, and dependent passages planned. 

When applied to the entire fiscal year 1961 budget for permanent change of 
station travel, the effect of the House action will be to completely disrupt the 
personnel program on which the estimate to Congress has been based. About 
half of the controllable military personnel, Marine Corps, travel costs are directly 
related to the operational requirements of forces deployed overseas, The shorter 
oversea tour for combat forces and the requirements of career schooling dictate 
the actual continental U.S. tour since personnel must be moved out of normal 
pattern to meet these requirements. Conseauently, aside from the number of 
moves related to accessions and losses, a substantial reduction in travel can only 
be effected by a reduction in oversea manning levels or by increasing the oversea 
tour and by reducing necessary schooling for career officer and enlisted personnel. 
Since the personnel in Fleet Marine Force units in the Far East serve without 
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dependents, it is considered that any extension of the present oversea tour would 
increase family hardships and decrease morale to a point where unit effectiveness 
would be diminished. In addition, it would to some degree nullify recent efforts 
by Congress aimed at improving the military career. To cancel the planned 
improvement both in number of units and in manning levels deployed overseas, 
as has been discussed above, or to reduce career schooling of officer and enlisted 
personnel is unacceptable considering the requirements of a balanced, well trained 
ready force. As a consecuence, it is considered that the proposed reduction will 
have a direct measurable effect on the combat readiness and effectiveness of the 
Marine Corps operating forces. 

In requesting restoration of $1,423,000 the Marine Corps has carefully assessed 
its capability of effecting the reductions desired by the House. While the accept- 
ance of a $500,000 reduction still hampers the orderly execution of the personnel 
program it is considered that it does not have the critical effect upon the combat 
forces entailed in the original reduction. 

Limitation, proposed section 533 


The House report has recommended a 10-percent reduction in permanent change 
of station travel and an overall limitation on the Department of Defense of $660 
million for this purpose. As applied to the appropriation ‘‘Military personnel, 
Marine Corps,’”’ the reduction was assessed as 10 percent of object class 02, travel, 
in the amount of $1,923,000. This overall limitation completely disorganizes 
travel planning and operating forces support in addition to requiring a costly and 
unwieldy system of financial controlling and reporting. While the committee 
has spoken of inability of the services to control their travel, the Marine Corps 
desires to point out that it has policy controls which have resulted in consistently 
keeping its travel costs in accord with the intent of the Congress. 

In the review of the effects of the House action, it was determined that through 
an administrative error the summarization of object class 02 did not include 
$2,420,000 associated with travel of dependents although this amount is properly 
reflected in the budget activity total for movements, permanent change of station. 

In the event that the proposed reduction and the restrictive language in section 
533 is concurred in by the Senate, it is requested that appropriate adjustments be 
made to eliminate the effects of the $2,420,000 error cited. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 

Page 19: 

“The estimates contained in the budget for travel of all kinds totaled $732,235,- 
000. The committee recommends item reduction of 10 percent, and an overall 
general limitation of $660 million is proposed as section 533 of the pending bill. 
As defined in Budget-Treasury Regulation No. 1, section 71, the standard classifi- 
cation for estimating and reporting travel is ““* * * transportation of persons, 
their per diem allowances while in an authorized travel status, and other expenses 
incident to travel which are to be paid by the Government * * *” 

Page 36: 

“For a number of years the committee has expressed its concern both in hearings 
and in its reports about the tremendous number of permanent changes of station 
of military personnel which occur each year. The cost of these movements alone 
is approaching $700 million annually. While the total number of moves has 
gradually declined in recent years, as has overall military strength, the cost of 
these moves has not shown a comparable decline. Despite the decrease in changes 
of station, the number of moves still exceeds the total number of military personnel 
on duty. Obviously, then, while most persons remain at a station 1 year or more, 
others must be subjected to two, three, or even more changes in a single year. 
Such constant movement cannot but result in lowered morale and decreased 
efficiency. 

“The action of the committee to reduce overall travel in the Department of 
Defense by 10 percent will require the services to initiate very careful appraisals 
of their programs and policies regarding movement of personnel.” 

Page 39: 

“The budget requested $607 million to continue the strength of the Marine 
Corps at 175,000 during fiscal year 1961 in support of 3 divisions and 3 air wings. 

“The committee recommends transfer of $500,000 from the Marine Corps stock 
fund to reduce the operating level of that fund to 60-days in accordance with 
Department of Defense criteria. After applying the 10-percent reduction in travel 
amounting to $1,923,000, the committee reeommends appropriation of $604,- 
577,000 in new funds, which together with the $500,000 stock fund transfer would 


provide a total of $605,077,000 for military personnel, Marine Corps for fiscal 
year 1961.” 
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MILITARY PERSONNEL, MARINE Corps 
(P. 3, lines 20-24) 
(House hearings, pp. 440, 472) 
The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 3, lines 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24, strike out the words ‘‘: Provided, That no 
part of the funds shal] be available for the pay and allowances of personnel assigned 
to departmental administration in excess of the number so assigned on December 
31, 1959.’’, and insert in lieu thereof a period after “fund.” 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The requested amendment will remove restrictive language in the number of 
military personnel which may be assigned to departmental administration. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


It is recommended that the proposed restriction on the number of military per- 
sonnel that may be assigned to duty in departmental administration be removed. 
Any broad administrative restriction is burdensome and difficult to implement, 
and unnecessarily curtails the natural flexibility of good management. The 
Marine Corps has established effective policy control in this area which restricts 
military assignments to only those billets where an acquired military skill or ex- 
perience is essential to properly discharge the duties assigned, or to billets where 
military representation produces increased efficiency in association with the other 
departments or military agencies. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 

Page 21: 

“In the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area the Department of Defense and 
the military services have their principal headquarters. Certain of the depart- 
mental activities of the services are, however, performed at important headquarters 
located outside of this area. According to the best information that the com- 
mittee was able to obtain—and the committee regrets that authoritative and 
definitive information is not available in the Department of Defense—the numbers 
of people in headquarters activities in the metropolitan area total 31,500 civilians 
and 14,000 military at an approximate total cost for salaries and support of $383 
million. Again, according to the best available information, the people serving 
in important departmental headquarters outside of this immediate area total 
4,500 civilian and 4,000 military at total costs of approximately $69 million. 
Thus, there appear to be engaged in departmental administration, regardless of 
location, a total of over 36,000 civilian employees at a cost of slightly over $336 
million including administrative support of military personnel, and approximately 
18,000 military personnel at an additional cost of approximately $116 million 
in pay and allowances, or a grand total of nearly 54,000 people at an annual cost 
of over $452 million. 

“The committee feels that this amount of manpower and cost represents top- 
heaviness and is unwarranted, and recommends a reduction of 10 percent in the 
civilian manpower and costs together with a limitation on the numbers of military 
personnel that may be assigned to departmental administration.” 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
MILITARY PERSONNEL, AIR FoRCE 
(P. 4, line 11) 


(House hearings, p. 637) 


I nin ntsuminbhitinh Od <meta Sls ole wants 1 $3, 918, 000, 000 
ie ee oval, hacen cageuuhd did thunk biden ain 2 4, 030, 000, 000 
I i tras A GE hss hanks pak be sh ba bd tae 2 4, 013, 460, 000 
a ct OO eee Bit el te Pil a Led 16, 540, 000 
IE RUOOEOTEe 1.) ost omens bine dhe oan kiets nie ad i 15, 540, 000 
NE TE ORO G iar es a reurinnd cep isienue seks mAbs bis 2 4, 029, 000, 000 


1In addition, $50 million to be derived by transfer from the Air Force stock fund. Also includes $6 
million appropriated in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1960. 
2 In addition, $30 million to be derived by transfer from the Air Force stock fund. 
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The Department of the Air Force requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
Page 4, line 11, strike out “‘$4,613,460,000” and insert in lieu thereof “‘$4,029,- 


000,000,’’ a decrease of $1,000,000 from the budget estimate and an increase of 
$15,540,000 over the House-approved amount. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The requested amendment will restore $15,540,000 to the military personnel 
permanent change of station travel program needed by the Air Force to maintain 
an adequately trained military force in place at proper strength at all times, both 
in the continental United States and at oversea bases, and to include provision for 
payment of the statutory entitlements of members for the movement of their 
dependents, household goods, and personal belongings. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
See summary of amendments requested for restoration of travel reduction. 
HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


See summary of amendments requested for restoration of travel reduction. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 
(P. 4, line 13) 
(House hearings, p. 637) 
The Department of the Air Force requests the following amendment: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 4, line 13: Strike out the words ‘‘Provided, That no part of these funds 
shall be available for the pay and allowances of personnel assigned to departmental 
administration in excess of the number so assigned on December 31, 1959’’. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The requested amendment will delete from the bill a proviso which would cause 
the Air Force to establish an additional overlapping manpower ceiling control 
and reporting system for departmental administration which is already effectively 
controlled by statutory and Department of Defense administrative requirements. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


See summary of amendments requested for restoration of departmental adminis- 
tration reduction. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 
See summary of amendments requested for restoration of departmental admin- 
istration reduction. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
RESERVE PERSONNEL, ARMY 
(P. 4, line 23) 


(House hearings, pt. 3, p. 345; Senate hearings, p. 426) 


sie nen, 1551-2 -__ | sso os d cn oni re canst tr a inievaera ori deanna nena $231, 700, 000 
De EN ait I as le gel ch ie ely ice Me lat hey gr ap 200, 000, 000 
a cle ue ae bee ee ee 233, 115, 000 
NTE ee eee TTT TTT Te eee aa eee an eg a ee eee +33, 115, 000 
Restoration requested__-_--__. Bad ok) ie Paces eed ioe eat ttl pe De ae. +883, 000 


Less amount not in President’s budget Pp teeny ay abet lies Fae — 35, 000, 000 
IT IRON Or nn atin 198, 998, 000 


The Department of the Army requests the following amendment: 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 4, line 23, strike out ‘“$233,115,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘$198,998 ,- 
000’’, a decrease of $34,117,000 below the House-approved amount and $1,002 ,000 
below the budget estimate. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


1. The requested amendment will restore to the program $883,000, or 47 percent 
of the $1,885,000 House-proposed reduction for travel. 

2. The requeste od amendment will decrease the appropriation allowed by the 
House by $35 million, and decrease the fiscal year 1961 U.S. Army Reserve pay 
status strength from the 300,000 approved by the House to the 270,000 included 
in the President’s budget. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


1. Travel * * * +§$883,000 

(a) The President’s budget included $18,850,000 for travel. This was reduced 
10 percent to be in keeping with a reduction applied to all appropriations. Of the 
$1,885,000 reduction, restoration of $883,000 is urgently required. 

(b) If the requested amendment is not approved, training must be curtailed 
below that authorized by the same appropriation act. In this, the ‘Reserve 
personnel, Army” appropriation is unique. The only travel included in this 
appropriation is for: 

(1) Annual active duty for training. 

(2) Attendance at Army service schools, Army area schools and OCS. 

(3) Special tours such as nuclear warfare, guided missile, and other special 
tours; marksmanship training and command post exercises. 

(4) Attendance of ROTC students ordered to advanced course summer 
camps. 

(5) Men ordered under ‘‘FRA-—55” to active duty for training for 6 months. 

(c) In this appropriation there is no administrative travel or travel for inspec- 
tions, command visits, maintenance, or other semicontrollable requirements. 
All travel is directly related to and required for approved training of Army 
Reserve and ROTC. Funds for pay, subsistence, and clothing must be balanced 
by funds required to travel to the nearest point where adequate facilities are 
available for the required training. 

(d) Every effort has been made to reduce required travel to the minimum. 
Each man is required to train at the closest available adequate location to his 
home. If the requested amendment is not approved, Army Reserve and ROTC 
training must be curtailed. The Army position is that training of the Army 
Reserve and ROTC, costing $200 million in this appropriation, should not be 
jeopardized by the unavailability of funds required for travel to locations where 
the training can be undertaken. 


2. Strength. * * * —$35 million 


(a) The $35 million increase approved by the House would not be required 
to support the U.S. Army Reserve strength of 270,000 included in the President’s 
budget. 

HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“2. Personnel.—Active Army military personnel strength will remain level 
during 1961 at 870,000. In the case of the Reserve components, the committee 
continues to support a strong Army Reserve and Army National Guard and has 
added funds to hold forces at the present level. This action will maintain the 
strength of the guard and the Reserve at 400,000 and 300,000, respectively, 
through 1961. 


“Reserve personnel, Army 


“The budget requested $200 million to support the Army Reserve at a drill- 
pay strength of 270,000 as of the end of fiscal year 1961, which is a 10-percent 
reduction in strength. 

“The committee does not concur with this proposed reduction which would 
require elimination of units, reductions in authorized strengths, or a combination 
thereof, and recommends $35 million above the budget for the purpose of continu- 
ing the strength at its present level of 300,000 during fiscal year 1961. 

“After applying the reduction in travel referred to earlier of $1,885,000, the 
committee recommends appropriation of $233,115,000 to continue Reserve 
personnel, Army, at a drill-pay strength of 300,000 during fiscal year 1961.” 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
RESERVE PERSONNEL, NAvy 
(P. 5, line 7) 


(House hearings, pp. 438-573) 


poGGrarmrcmriation.<.)2. sos iced 2 QIU A oor ol $88, 000, 000 
1961 estimate ____.._.-- JOSE w2éGU) Jol Be .CEvussl Je Jo 88, 000, 000 
Berripemearerti sh Jo. su Uk IU QU See Se ab Se LeU 87, 168, 000 
SD MON is oni as nnccnunacneneeueeeubedues Wash suune — 832, 000 
Restoration requested__________-_--_- Swe. b. b0 Uh abs eee 416, 000 


amen Beerueet or Cette. ih ws Oe. a 87, 584, 000 


The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 5, line 7, strike out “$87,168,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$87,584,000,” 
$416,000 under the estimate, and an increase of $416,000 over the House-approved 
amount. 

EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The requested amendment will restore $416,000 to the program to provide for 
the maintenance of the high level of training and readiness of Reserve personnel. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The reduction recommended will seriously reduce the effectiveness of the 
Reserve program. Personnel undergoing active duty training will be unable to 
benefit from specialized training which cannot be provided locally. The net effect 
will be that in many instances reservists will not be permitted to participate in 
the most valuable training because of the differential in cost of travel. This will 
be especially detrimental in the case of the ASW and active fleet augmentation 
components of the Selected Reserve where the most valuable training is on board 
ships of the Navy and participation in Fleet exercises. The restoration requested 
takes into consideration the efforts being made by the Congress to reduce travel 
costs. The amount requested sill provide for the accomplishment of most of the 
training planned for this program. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 

Page 40: 

“The committee, in accordance with its overall action on travel, assessed a 
reduction of $832,000, and recommends appropriation of $87,168,000 for this 
program for fiscal year 1961.” 


RESERVE PERSONNEL, MARINE Corps 
(P. 5, line 14) 


(Housing hearings, pp. 441, 509) 
1960 appropriation ____- go. Seats es 


$24, 300, 000 
1961 estimate_ 


25, 000, 000 


House action____-. i ela _ 24, 661, 000 
House decrease__- - , Lees se : — 339, 000 
Restoration requested _- awe oe 170, GOO 


Total requested of Senate ..--. 24, 831, 000 


The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 5, line 14, strike out ‘$24,661,000’’ and insert in lieu thereof ‘$24,831,000’, 
$169,000 under the estimate, and an increase of $170,000 over the House-approved 
amount. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The requested amendment will restore $170,000 to the Reserve Personnel, 
Marine Corps appropriation, decreased by the House bill. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The reduction assessed in this appropriation was directed on the same basic 
assumptions as was employed for the Regular Establishment. The purpose of 
the travel involved in this area is, however, for a different but equally compelling 
reason. Aside from the travel involved in moving officer candidates to and from 
formal summer training, which is approximately 8 percent of the total, all travel 
is directly related to annual field training of Organized Marine Corps Reserve, 
the movement of 6 month trainees, and for movement of selected individuals to 
schools and special tours. The largest segment of the above, 80.6 percent, is for 
annual training and the 6 month program. 

Since the purpose of all travel in this appropriation is associated with training’ 
the effect of House action would be to curtail the effectiveness of the entire 
Reserve program, and offset the commendable progress made in recent years to 
render the most important part of the Marine Corps Reserve, the organized 
elements, truly ready. Travel performed by the organized units to annual field 
training permits culmination of the year’s work in the home armory under field 
training conditions paralleling those afforded the regular establishment. Without 
this phase, certain elements of required training, e.g., rifle range and live firing 
exercises, cannot be afforded these personnel. In addition, certain types of heavy 
field equipment may not be available at the home armory, or cannot be used due 
to lack of space for training in metropolitan areas. This will likewise serve to 
diminish the effectiveness of training for organized units. 

Funds associated with travel in the Marine Corps Reserve have already been 
effectively reduced in the past through the use of military aircraft (on Reserve 
training flights), benefits of the more favorable rates of chartered bus and aircraft 
for unit moves, and the ‘‘buddy”’ system of travel involving private automobiles. 
In this latter case, reserves must travel in pairs; however, only one is afforded 
monetary reimbursement. In view of the above, the directed reduction cannot 
produce other than detrimental effect on the overall readiness of the Reserve. 

In the case of the platoon leaders program any reduction in travel funds author- 
ized will force a related reduction in the scope of the program, with a consequent 
reduction in the number of Reserve officers available for duty in the Fleet Marine 
Force. 

The reclama being made in this appropriation recognizes the effort being made 
by the Congress to effect economies in the travel area. Within the amount 
requested the Marine Corps will be able to accomplish most of the essential pro- 
grams and training which are supported by this appropriation. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 
Page 40: 
“The budget requested $25 million to continue the drill-pay strength of the 
Marine Corps Reserve at 45,000 during fiscal year 1961. 

“The committee recommends appropriation of $24,661,000, which is the budget 
request less a reduction of $339,000 in accordance with its overall action on travel.” 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
RESERVE PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 
(P. 5, line 21) 


(House hearings, p. 665 (pt. 3)) 


I OIIIOUL., ond cnnene dens atsen dase ease sss aovodwsoenie $54, 000, 000 
RN on ene aw amen hnens suds helen 54, 000, 000 
Eo ad ai ides abin weak gbahediiad whic 53, 764, 000 
De enenmmmes UNOS Ub OO) DO) Spouye2 Oc 28s See — 236, 000 
di ao nnetcinid Ae CREE E eae Kee NNO ey RNC 236, 000 
pS gg OEY SE eer 54, 000, 000 


The Department of the Air Force requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 5, line 21, strike out “$53,764,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$54,000,000,” 
the budget estimate, and an increase of $236,000 over the House-approved amount. 
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EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The requested amendment will restore $236,000 to the program for the following 
purposes : 

‘Travel costs incident to the training of Air Force Reserve personnel which is 
essential to attaining and maintaining combat effectiveness.” 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


See summary of amendments requested for restoration of travel reduction. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“The budget requested $54,000,000 for this program for fiscal year 1961 which 
will continue the program at the same general level as last year with a slight 
increase in drill-pay strength from 61,985 to 63,000. 

“The committee recommends appropriation of $53,764,000 which is the budget 
request less a reduction in travel of $236,000.” ' 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
NaTIONAL GUARD PERSONNEL, ARMY 
(P. 6, line 7) 
(House hearings, pt. 3, p. 382; Senate hearings, p. 441) 


Pag aa ph cee pi aa ia $234, 961, 000 
heleed 6 a$Qareces mek EE dan 199, 000, 000 
House action......--..- ee wid oi cash ae aieaeseen ak ea ee _. 229, 903, 000 
nn MONON CP Fn ric os sewed oo wean wees 30, 903, 000 
i a ens sin: hi ich dn a en ane atta +374, 000 
Less amount not in President’s budget__-____.._____--_-_------ — 31, 700, 000 
men wonmected of Geviate wou. soul. idsuliwew li alins ce ala 198, 577, 000 


The Department of the Army requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


=~ 


Page 6, line 7, strike out “$229,903,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$198,- 
577,000”, a decrease of $31,326,000 under the House-approved amount and 
$423,000 under the budget estimate. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The requested amendment will decrease the program by $31,326,000 for the 
following purposes: 


Semnncure tenvel. £010 urs JL Jeol cubl Sud. eeu Deees + $374, 000 
2. Reduce the strength to 360,000 as requested in the President’s 
pUeete sg uliiduiue. sou i. . ole pea thgenes 4 eae —31, 700, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


1. Travel, +$374,000 


(a) Six-month trainees, $175,000.—Travel funds for the 6-month training pro- 
gram are necessary for those new Army National Guard enlistees who are required 
to enter into active duty with the Active Army. A fund reduction in this area 
would decrease the number of trainees necessary and essential to the maintenance 
of the Army National Guard strength. 

(b) Annual field training, $118,000.—Seventy-nine percent of the trainees par- 
ticipating in annual field training are transported by organic means which at this 
time are being utilized to the maximum, A reduction in availability of funds for 
commercial travel to and from annual field training will, by necessity, reduce the 
number of trainees who can attend summer training, with a resultant reduction in 
the overall training level of the Army National Guard. 

(c) School tours, national matches and command post exercises, $81,000.—Travel 
funds required to accomplish school tours are highly essential during fiscal year 
1961 because of the recent reorganization of the Army National Guard. A 
reduction in this area will reduce the number of guardsmen who could attend 
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active Army service and area schools to obtain the required retraining by reasons 
of change of branch. In addition, reduction of travel funds for participation at 
national matches and command post exercises conducted by the Active Army 
will necessitate a reduction in the number of participants thereat. 


2. Strength, — $31,700,000 


The $31,700,000 added by the House would not be required to support the 
Army National Guard strength of 360,000 contained in the President’s budget. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“The budget requested $199,000,000 to support the Army National Guard at 
a drill-pay strength of 360,000 as of the end of fiscal year 1961, which is a 10- 
percent reduction in strength. 

“The committee does not concur with this proposed reduction which would 
require elimination of units, reductions, in authorized strengths, or a combination 
thereof, and recommends $31,700,000 above the budget for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the strength at its present level of 400,000 during fiscal year 1961. 

“After applying the reduction in travel referred to earlier of $797,000, the 
committee recommends appropriation of $229,903,000 to continue the drill-pay 
strength of the Army National Guard at 400,000 during fiscal year 1961.” : 


NATIONAL GUARD PERSONNEL, ARMY 
(P. 6, lines 8 to 11) 
(House hearings, pt. 7, p. 3) 


The Department of the Army requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 6, lines 8 to 11, strike out the words “for the foregoing expenses for training 
of units designated for early deployment under mobilization plans or for anti- 
aircraft defense of the United States and Hawaii” 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


This change would exempt this entire appropriation from the State apportion- 


ment law. 
JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


32 United States Code 107 requires that funds appropriated for the National 
Guard be apportioned to the States in the same ratio that each State’s National 
Guard enlisted strength bears to the entire enlisted strength of the National 
Guard—for example, if a State has 2 percent of the entire enlisted strength, it 
would receive 2 percent of the funds, regardless of type of units or complicated 
nature of specialized equipment. For the last 6 years, this appropriation has 
included a partial exemption from that requirement, and the Air National Guard 
appropriation includes a complete exemption. These exemptions recognize that 
it is no longer possible to apportion funds to States on the basis of enlisted strength, 
as was done when all National Guard units were infantry. Under modern condi- 
tions, specialized types of units such as missile or tank battalions require costly 
equipment demanding expensive maintenance. Thus more funds are needed to 
equip and maintain these units than in the case of infantry units having the same 
number of enlisted men. Moreover, military pay requirements will differ because 
of special types of pay. Since it is no longer feasible to carry out the State ap- 
portionment law, and to make this appropriation uniform with the Air National 
Guard, a complete exemption is proposed. The National Guard Bureau favors it. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“The other item relates to a provision in the appropriation for the Army 
National Guard wherein the budget proposes a blanket exception to the provisions 
of section 107, title 32, United States Code. The committee recommendation 
continues the language of prior years, making only limited exceptions to the 
restrictions imposed in the language of the code just cited.”’ 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
NATIONAL GUARD PERSONNEL, AIR ForcE 
(P. 6, line 19) 
(House hearings, p. 679 pt. 3) 


Pe rONIBUOR. Wo ee eee $48, 000, 000 
NNER isi cecal crscteg iin pie mentale ea a ~ «seven ence ae 46, 000, 000 
NI ces cs srsnsesen ey ttn sn itn aes ais tae ah hte ta a 45, 609, 000 
IU orn a ainsi ner wanes eeceelbaseecdens ceebeea tee — 391, 000 
Restoration requested__ ____- 


pine ahs alias ct aad er ea we areata co 391, 000 
NONE Ce SONNND icin wires Unies wiarwinw Waitara _.. 46, 000, 000 


The Department of the Air Force requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
Page 6, line 19, strike out “$45,609,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$46,000,000,”’ 
the budget estimate, and an increase of $391,000 over the House-approved amount. 
EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The requested amendment will restore $391,000 to the program for the following 
purpose: 


“Travel costs incident to the training of Air National Guard personnel which 
is essential to attaining and maintaining combat effectiveness.” 
JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
See summary of amendments requested for restoration of travel reduction. 
HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“The budget requested $46 million for this program for fiscal year 1961. This 
is $2 million below the appropriation for fiscal year 1960, but is estimated to be 


sufficient to continue the program at the same general level of 72,000 drill-pay 
strength as last year. 


“The committee, after applying the 10-percent reduction in travel of $391,000, 
recommends appropriation of $45,609,000 for fiscal year 1961.” 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 
(P. 9, line 9) 
(House hearings, p. 48, pt. 4; Senate hearings, p. 571) 


1960 appropriations___------- J svulisleeelbvaAnws lo! Geer ae 


ED MOAN oie sos i nd Sk od cle ce ln 
Houne‘actionio. ui ele l Lk 7. oweR Li 2 PIS Ue. -. 3, 116, 555, 000 
House increase (+) or decrease (—)__-_----- eo, at WoL +4, 555, 000 


Restoration requested _ sa S24 SIS Lae : what 25, 182, 000 
Less amount added by House to the President’s budget for train- 

ing in connection with Reserve components- PUBeOG AS — 38, 540, 000 
Total requested of Senate____--- Ubi ~..J/..-. ' 3; 108, 197,000 


The Department of the Army requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 9, line 10, strike out “$3,116,555,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$3,103,197,000’’, a decrease of $13,358,000 under the House-approved amount 
and $8,803,000 under the budget estimate. 
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EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The requested amendment will reduce the appropriation by $13,358,000 for 
the following purposes: 





RESTORATIONS 
1. Departmental administration_--—...-...-.--- Milde « ------ +$4, 801, 000 
2. Aeronautically rated officers__..-......--__-- andi te ~tié +1, 860, 000 
3. Aviation fuel cost__-- -- Rta A Ranh naa mension + 225, 000 
es a a a + 200, 000 
5. Maintenance of Wherry-Capehart housing___._________- _. +8, 257, 000 
TR i sinh bie aE enn e REA Naka pine pa Ba +175, 000 
7. Communicatiors__ ao wiit enna enon anne nnn een- semen scence _. +410, 700, 000 
8. Dependents education _--~-------- eke Keni t eae ee - +700, 000 
Be oe Bea feeb eT Teak ae yaa PRG ial SBE ATA ii Sb OY +3, 264, 000 
REDUCTIONS 

10. Support the Reserve components at a strength of 630,000___. —38, 540, 000 
SN a cane ne eo a eae a ars ila . —13, 358, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


1. Departmental administration, $4,801,000 

(a) In lieu of the 10 percent reduction in civilian manpower and related ad- 
ministrative costs, it is proposed that headquarters administration armywide be 
reduced 5 percent in civilian manpower and 5 percent in military personnel, 
together with reductions in related administrative costs. The affected military 

ersonnel would then be utilized in tactical forces and field support functions. 

he reduction in civilian personnel, amounting to 1,292, and the related adminis- 
trative costs would not only apply to departmental administration as specified 
by the House of Representatives, but to administrative headquarters elsewhere 
in the United States and oversea commands as well. Through stringent control 
measures and considerable ‘belt tightening,’’ this reduction can be accomplished 
with a savings of approximately $5.1 million. 

(b) The proposed amendment for departmental administration, amounting to 
$4,801,000 is necessary to maintain adequate administrative staff and related 
supporting costs for the following functions of the Department of the Army head- 
quarters which are engaged in the supervision and direction of Army programs 
and missions: 

(1) Plans and operations directly involved in national security, for example: 
(a) Planning and directing military operations; (6) intelligence activities; and 
(c) research and development program, 

(2) Logistical support. 

(3) Personnel management and administration. 

(4) Administration of the Army Reserve and ROTC program. 

(5) Statutory functions, particularly those of The Judge Advocate General. 

(6) Medical activities. 

(c) The reduction of 10 percent as proposed by the House of Representatives 
would have the following impact: 

(1) Plans and operations directly involved in national security.—(a) The prepara- 
tion of plans, and instructions for the execution thereof, both in conjunction with 
the Naval and Air Forces and for recruiting, organizing, supplying, equipping, 
training, mobilizing, and demobilizing the Army would be adversely affected by 
reduction of administrative support of the military staff engaged in these functions. 

(b) The investigation and reporting upon the efficiency of the Army and its 
readiness for military operations would be curtailed. 

(c) Reductions in intelligence activities would be required in professional posi- 
tions in view of the current austere staffing of clerical support. Such reductions 
would result in situations which endanger the national security. Incoming raw 
material for intelligence production is increasing at the rate of 10 percent per 
year and unacceptable backlogs already exist in reading and analyzing this 
material. 
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(d) A reduction in the Army’s research and development staff would impair 
to an unacceptable degree the effectiveness of the direction and management of 
the Army research and development prorvram. The depletion of the stifled 
civilian professional and technological staff would have an adverse impact on 
the future defense posture of the United States far beyond that implied by the 
dollar savines of such a reduction. 

(2) Logistical support.—(a) The preparation of plans and programs for special 
weapons management, electronics guidance systems, communications systems and 
detector stations, and biological and chemical warfare would be curtailed. 

(b) Acceleration of the item reduction program; single manager assignments 
for subsistence, clothing, textiles and traffic management; and property disposal 
activities would be adversely affected. 

(c) The effectiveness of all interservice support and service agreements with 
other military departments and other Government agencies such as the General 
Services Administration will be jeopardized. 

(d) The reduction would adversely affect the capability of the Army to carry 
out its commitments in connection with the handling of the Air Force construction 
program. The reduction would also hamper seriously the Army’s capability in 
carrying out its commitments in connection with construction work for the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

(e) Newly assigned single managership responsibilities would be difficult to 
carry out. 

(3) Personnel management and administration.—Programs concerning the classi- 
fication, assignment, promotion, separation, and retirement of military personnel 
would be curtailed resulting in decreased efficiency of forces, dissatisfaction among 
personnel, reduced attractiveness of the service, and increased correspondence 
relating to personnel matters concernin’ inquiries received from individuals, the 
public, and Congress. Personnel reductions contemplated would cause unaccept- 
able delays in processing complaints and inquiries. 

(4) Administration of the Army Reserve and ROTC program.—The development 
of plans and policies and the direction and control of the execution of the Army 
Reserve ana ROTC programs would be curtailed. The nature of the program 
requires that information be furnished constantly to higher authority, Members 
of Congress, State and municipal agencies, civilian organizations, and heads of 
educational institutions. The reduction would seriously impair the capability 
of the staff to respond promptly to requests for such information. 

(5) Statutory functions.—Certain of the functions of the Department of Army 
Headquarters are required by statute. Illustrative of the impact of a cut of the 
magnitude envisioned is the impact on the Office of the Judge Advocate General, 
over half of whose work is required by statute and thus beyond the control of 
the Army. 

(a) Reductions in this area would have to be taken in the clerical support of 
military attorneys. The result would be failure to meet Federal court deadlines, 
deadlines inherent in the processing of military justice cases, and other statutory 
deadlines which are beyond the control of the Judge Advocate General. This 
failure would worsen as cases backlogged. 

(b) Past experience has shown that such failures sometimes are reflected in 
decisions adverse to the Government. Thus savings in the clerical staff would 
be more than offset by dollars lost to the Government in claims, contract appeals, 
and other cases. 

(6) Administration of medical activities —The capability of the Surgeon General 
to supervise worldwide Army medical operations would be seriously reduced. 
Vital functions relating directly to patient care would be adversely affected; the 
armywide direction and control of the Army Medical Service would be seriously 
hampered; and the maintenance of vital morbidity and health statistics would 
be curtailed to an unacceptable degree. 

(d) The level of manpower planned for support of Army Staff missions in the 
fiscal year 1961 budget is austere as evidenced by a comparison of the strength 
planned for June 30, 1961, to that of June 1950, immediately prior to the Korean 
war. The period immediately preceding the Korean war is historically referred 
to as one of austerity, yet the Army Staff will be planning and directing the opera- 
tions of an Army in fiscal year 1961, which will be 47 percent larger than the Army 
of June 1950, with a smaller staff than in June 1950. The dramatic improvement 
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. in the utilization of personnel in the staff since 1950 is exemplified by the following 
table: 


June 1950 Planned, Percent 

(pre-Korea) | June 30, 1961 change 
I SD, DIES BIE cena pnnyodiantdcinisdeastaninesne 111, 222 110, 981 —2.1 
Ty Se he ET oon nnn eapnonndurabannedevebng 593, 000 870, 000 +46.7 


1 Strength of personne! supported from appropriations other than operation and maintenance in June 1950 
is unavailable. Accordingly, the figures indicated include the total number of civilian personnel employed 
by Army staff agencies including those supported from all other appropriations except civil functions, 
Corps of Engineers. 


(e) In January 1956, the Vice Chief of Staff assumed overall managerial 
responsibility for the Army staff. Coneurrent with the assumption of this role, 
the Vice Chief of Staff instituted a comprehensive manpower management 
program and policies which require that manpower be reduced to the minimum 
required to support essential functions. Since July 30, 1956, when the manpower 
management survey program commenced, a net reduction of 3,029 civilian posi- 
tions or 23 percent has been made in the Army general and special staffs, the 
offices of the chiefs of the technical services, and the Office of the Surgeon General. 
This is an average reduction of approximately 6 percent per year during the past 
4 years. Recently the Vice Chief of Staff established a program of reducing 
additional civilian positions through surveys during fiscal year 1961. Under this 
program, personnel and functions in the least critical areas are eliminated from 
the staff in an orderly process without disrupting essential work. The effective- 
ness of this program and the economy it has produced is exemplified by the table 
below which shows that there has been a steady and marked decline in the strength 
of the staff since the intensive survey program commenced: 


Strength, June 30, 1956, when Vice Chief of Staff program commenced 


(operation and maintenance, Army only)__...--........---..------- 13, 397 
Piano suemeer vune cortege 10, 168 
Number and percent reduced (24 percent) .__.__......-.-.---------.-- 3, a4 


2. Aeronautically rated officers, $1,860,000 


(a) The expanding requirements for improved tactical mobility and for organic 
means of obtaining combat information make it essential that the Army exploit 
the full capability of its organic aviation. To achieve this, it is essential that the 
Army aviator have intimate knowledge of the requirements of the arm or service 
he supports. The Army aviator is first a member of the arms and services (i.e. 
artillery, infantry, armor, engineers, medical, etc.). He can gain this dual capa- 
bility only by undergoing periodic assignments with his basic ground branch. 
The effect of the committee recommendation is to deny a great number of Army 
aviators the opportunity to maintain their branch proficiency and to broaden their 
knowledge of the Army and its requirements for aviation support. The overall 
effect would be a substantial reduction in the efficiency of the Army aviation 
program. 

(b) Fhe committee report recommended a reduction of $30 million for the 
Department of Defense, to limit the number of rated officers and reduce funds 
for proficiency aircraft. The breakout of the reduction to the services appears to 
be a proportional cut based on the total number of rated personnel in the three 
services. This type of reduction is inequitable to the Army for the following 
reasons: 

(1) The Army will not have an aviator with 20 years flying service until fiscal 
year 1963. 

(2) There are no proficieney aircraft in the Army inventory now or anticipated 
in fiscal year 1961. All Army aircraft are tactical aircraft. 

(3) During fiscal year 1961, the Army will have approximately 6,450 aviators 
versus a requirement for 6,980. Because of this shortage of rated personnel, it 
will not be possible to provide the desired number of officer aviators with the 
opportunity for assignments necessary to qualify themselves for positions of 
greater responsibility. 

(4) During fiscal year 1961, it is estimated that less than 13 percent, or about 
800 Army aviators, will be in combat readiness (proficiency) status. This is sub- 
stantially less than the 30 to 35 percent applicable to the other services. 

(5) The cost of operating and maintaining Army aircraft is considerably less 
than the cost of operating aircraft of the types employed by the other services. 
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(6) Army annual flight requirements are less than that of the other services, 
and are now at a minimum for safe operation of Army aircraft and retention of 
an acceptable level of combat readiness. 


3. Aviation fuel costs, $225,000 


(a) The Chief of the Aviation Fuel Branch, Purchasing Division of the Military 
Petroleum Supply Agency, has informed the Department of the Army that there 
may be a slight reduction in the unit price of bulk procured aviation fuel in fiscal 
year 1961. However, Army requirements provide for deliveries to posts, camps, 
and stations and do not involve large and bulk tanker-type deliveries common to 
Air Force and Navy bases. 

(b) A-study of contract cost of all types of aviation fuels for the Army, revealed 
that there was no significant change in the average fuel cost to the Army in fiscal 
year 1960 over fiscal year 1959. This was primarily due to the procurement of 
proportionately greater quantities of the higher octane fuels (costing more than 
lower octane fuels), coupled with increased transportation cost. 

(c) Since the Army is a comparatively small user of aviation fuels (considering 
the Air Force and Navy) and no net reduction in cost can be forecast, the real 
effect of the committee-recommended reduction of $225,000 in the fiscal year 1961 
budget would be to reduce the total procurement required to maintain programed 
activities. In view of the fact that no reduction in cost of aviation fuel to the 
Army is forecast, due to small lot procurement, increased requirements for higher 
octane fuels and rising transportation cost, the recommended reduction in the 
fiscal year 1961 O. & M., A budget is not warranted. 

4. ‘Mission support” type flying, $200,000 

(a) The Army does not have any aircraft specifically assigned as ‘mission 
support.” All Army aircraft are procured against a tactical requirement. The 
Army has never justified any of its aircraft for purely administrative purposes. 
The twin engine utility transport airplane (L-23) which is the only standard 
model in demand for administrative flying, is assigned on a basis of individual 
justification. This justification must show a primary need for immediate avail- 
ability and specific responsiveness to the requirements of the requesting command. 
In substance, such justification must establish: 

(1) Requirements for command use, or 

(2) Requirement for travel which: 

(a) Is in the interest of the Department of the Army; 

(b) Is of such a nature that regular established and scheduled modes of 
commercial or military transportation are not adequate; and 

(c) Will result in economy to the Government if performed by Army 
aircraft. 

(b) All such aircraft are identified with many other missions of wartime appli- 
cation. In addition, the Army seeks to combine administrative and proficiency 
flying to the extent feasible. Policy in this matter is indicated by the following 
quotation from AR 95-32: 

“Tn the interest of obtaining maximum training benefit from available resources, 
the following guidance will be followed in meeting the requirements of these 
regulations: 

““(1) Secure the maximum training benefit from each flight. 

(2) Combine combat readiness flights with flights for official business wherever 
possible. 

(3) Aviators whose primary duty is other than flying will be utilized to the 
maximum for the performance of required service flights. 

“(4) Eliminate flights which have a connotation of personal convenience.” 

(c) The effect of the committee’s action on Army aviation is a reduction in its 
degree of combat readiness. Since ‘‘mission support” aircraft cannot be separated 
from other categories of flying, this action is bound to have an adverse effect 
on the entire program. For years the Army has been below its actual aviator 
requirement. Those aviators not assigned to duty primarily involving fly- 
ing are held to an absolute minimum of combat readiness flying. 


5. Maintenance of Wherry-Capehart housing, $3,257,000 


(a) The Army cost accounting procedures do not isolate cust data which will 
permit exact pricing of the operation and maintenance support of family housing. 
Army housing facilities are operated and maintained as part of integrated 
facilities comprising entire installations, including the barracks, training and 
administration buildings, warehouses, and many other types of buildings for 
various functional uses. The cost estimates for family housing were developed 
for order of magnitude purposes to highlight the added financial burden resulting 
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from significant increases in the quantity of family housing, particularly under 
the Wherry and Capehart programs. 

(b) In 1957 the Army prepared an estimate of the annual costs of operation 
and maintenance of one unit of family housing based on average size, location, 
climate, and condition. The components of this average cost factor, determined 
from engineering experience, were: 

(1) Ma intenance and repair (including maintenance of supporting facilities) 
as follows: (a) buildings ($190); (b) utilities system ($35); (¢) surfaced areas 
($10); (d) grounds ($8); total $243. 

(2) Operation or provision of utilities (for heat, light, hot water, cooking, 
water consumed, and sewage disposal), $235. 

(3) Operation or provision of services (refuse collection, insect and rodent 
control, and fire protection), $52. 

(4) Administration (including billeting), $60. 

(5) Total average cost factor, $590. 

(c) Since the costs were predicated upon cost experience prior to fiscal year 
1958, and also did not provide for some elements such as furniture repair, an 
average overall factor of $600 per unit per year has been adopted as a reasonable 
basis for pricing budget requirements for support of the Wherry, Capehart, and 
other public quarters added to the Army inventory each year. 

(d) As may be seen from the detailed items described in the breakdown of 
these estimated support costs, the Army, in supporting its family housing, must 
provide for many costs in excess of those normally considered by a commercial 
realtor in determining maintenance costs for housing. These extras include the 
operation of services and the maintenance of other facilities, roads, and systems 
generally encompassed in the support provided by the real estate taxes paid in a 
community. In addition it should be recognized that military family housing 
has a more frequent turnover in occupancy than is experienced for commercial 
houses. 

(e) In the computation of budget increases for fiscal year 1961, only one-half 
of the $600 cost factor, or $300 per unit per year, was applied for the assets to be 
acquired during fiscal year 1961, on the assumption that new units completed in 
phases during the year will require support for a period averaging only one-half 
year. Additional requirements for a full year’s support of assets acquired during 
the previous year were also computed w ith the $300 per unit factor applied for the 
number of units added in fiscal year 1960. In the support of housing facilities 
as an integral part of all Army facilities, the cost experience must be evaluated in 
light of the funds made available for overall operat.on and maintenance require- 
ments at installations. Accumulated repair backlogs for all facilities, Armywide, 
are estimated to reach $138 million by the end of fiscal year 1961, and a share of 
this backlog will be reflected against Army housing facilities. 

(f) In summary, the estimate of Army requirements for operation and mainte- 
nance of family housing, based on a $600 per unit per year average cost factor, is 
considered to be a reasonable statement of the fund resources which should be 
made available for this part of the Army program for fiscal year 1961. 


6. Motor vehicle hire, $175,000 

Through an oversight the Department of the Army estimate for hire of passen- 
ger carrying vehicles for fiscal vear 1961 was incorrectly stated as $1,750,000 in- 
stead of the required $3,688,000. The proposed reduction of $175, 000 will de- 
crease an already insufficient amount, thereby further curtailing transportation 
service for depot operations in Europe, bus service to remote areas in Korea, and 
the moving of qualified dependent schoolchildren in oversea areas. Restor: ation 
is therefore urgently requested. 


7. Communications, $10,700,000 

These funds are required for the installation and maintenance of the strategie 
Army-operated communication system utilized by the three services and the na- 
tional intelligence community. These funds are required to provide essential 
communications which are not available from other sources, and would be re- 
quired even if a single DOD operated communication agency were in being. 
Specifically, these funds will restore the following items: 

(a) Leased communications, $670,000.—The DA leases communication service, 
facilities, and circuits from commercial firms where such facilities are economically 
and readily available. These facilities are required to provide adequate com- 
munications to oversea areas for National Security Agency, command control 

urposes, and for communications for the President while traveling within the 
nited States and oversea. These requirements are of such priority that if funds 
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are not available other important activities will have to be reduced to provide the 
funds for this service. 

(b) Installation and operation of Pacific scatter system, $5,780,000.—The present 
system of communications throughout the Pacific and Far East areas is essen- 
tially a World War II system. It cannot meet the speed of service required by 
the JCS and is susceptible to jamming and other natural and manmade inter- 
ference. To insure the rapid and reliable communications needed to support 
strategic plans of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the military commanders in the 
Pacific and the three military departments, an integrated communication system 
was developed. This system utilizes ionospheric and tropospheric scatter propa- 
gation technique to overcome the reliability and vulnerability deficiencies of 
the present system. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have designated the DA as the 
service responsible for the installation and operation of the Pacific scatter system. 
Three increments of this system have been installed which provides communica- 
tion for the three services and the JCS between Hawaii, Philippines, Taiwan, and 
Okinawa. These funds are required to extend the system to Japan and Korea, 
and to operate that portion already completed. MCA funds were allocated in 
fiscal year 1960 and are programed in fiscal year 1961 in support of the site 
construction for the extension. Failure to provide these O. & M. funds in fiscal 
year 1961 will delay procurement and installation of electronic equipment, which 
will result in continued operation of the existing unreliable and insecure com- 
munications system in these areas, and will deny to the Department of Defense 
and other agencies the communications required to support existing strategic 
plans. 

(c) Transportable high frequency radio facilities, $3,000,000.—(1) Existing mili- 
tary plans call for the rapid movement of joint task forces (involving Army 
troops) to various areas of the world. Most of ea areas have no communica- 
tions to support these forces. ‘Thus, the DA must make provisions for strategic 
communications in support of these plans. 

(2) Transportable single sideband equipment is being procured and located at 
strategic points throughout the world. ‘This will insure that strategic communi- 
cations to the United States and the unified commander can be rapidly moved to 
troubled areas where fixed facilities do not exist. They also provide a limited 
replacement for the fixed strategic facilities that may be disrupted by enemy 
action. Specifically, this equipment is procured and ready to support plans in 
situations such as have recently developed in Lebanon, Formosa, and Laos. 

(3) Failure to provide these funds reduces the capability of the Armed Forces 
to react to emergency conditions in areas where fixed communication facilities do 
not exist. If transportable equipment designed for strategic communications is 
not available, makeshift arrangements are used, diverting tactical equipment. 
Such makeshift arrangements provide marginal communications at best, and 
deny the availability of the tactical equipment for the purposes for which it was 
procured. Such arrangements are costly, inefficient and uneconomical. 

(d) On-line cryptographic program, $500,000.—The DA on-line security program 
is based on objectives established by the National Security Council and is designed 
to improve the handling of classified traffic from points throughout the world. 
The communication security program is one of the most vital in the Army com- 
munications system and is required for the effective rapid collection and evalua- 
tion of intelligence information. These funds provide for the installation of the 
new improved cryptographic equipment at various stations throughout the world. 
With the installation of such equipment we are assured of safe secure transmission. 
Failure to provide these funds will preclude the installation of currently acquired 
crypto equipment and will delay the completion of this program for another year. 

(e) ate antijamming equipment, $750,000.——The DA antijamming 
en has been developed based on the requirements outlined by JCS and 

ational Security Council. One of the elements of the antijamming program is 
the development of a system to insure communications capability in the event of 
severe jamming by the enemy. The Lincoln F9C equipment is one component 
of the antijamming package. Certain strategic Army communication stations 
have been selected by analysis of the enemy’s s capability as strategic locations 
for the F9C equipment to insure an antijamming capability in the Far East and 
southeast Asia area. During the recent Berlin situation the Army was directed 
to divert an F9C equipment for use in the European theater. This created a gap 
in the Pacific F9C system. A replacement F9C terminal has been authorized by 
Department of Defense for procurement. Replacement of this particular ter- 
minal in the Pacific is of particular importance because there are no undersea 
cables that can be utilized as backup and the three military services are completely 
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dependent upon high frequency radio facilities. Failure to obtain funds for the 
F9C replacement terminal will deny the Joint Army, Navy, and Air Force anti- 
jamming capability in the Far East and the southeast Asia area. 


8. Education of dependents, $700,000 

(a) The requested amendment will restore $700,000 to the education of depend- 
ents program and is necessary to avoid compromising the standards of dependent 
school programs overseas. 

(b) The objective of the Army’s dependent school program is to provide ade- 
quate American public-school-type educational opportunities for eligible depend- 
ent children of U.S. military and civilian personnel who are stationed in oversea 
areas, 

(c) A reduction of $700,000 in the operating costs for fiscal year 1961 of oversea 
dependent schools would have the following impact on the Army’s program: 

(1) Nearly 87 percent of the costs of operating dependent schools overseas are 
subject to the statutory limitations provided in the general provisions of the 
annual defense appropriations act. These costs represent the salaries of admin- 
istrative staff, the salaries of principals and teachers, textbooks and instructional 
materials, and administrative and educational supplies. Each year there has 
been an increase in these costs. Since the greater portion of dependent school 
costs are controlled by law, it follows that when the limitation is insufficient to 
meet requirements, curtailment of these direct costs are necessary. This involves 
compromising the standards of the program with a resulting penalty to the depen- 
dents of Department of Defense personnel who must be assigned to various parts 
of the world in support of the overall Department of Defense mission. 

(2) Due to the widespread distribution of Army personnel worldwide, there are 
many instances where service operated schools are not available. Dependents of 
personnel assigned to those areas must attend tuition-fee schools. Tuition costs 
for Army pupils attending such schools have risen steadily (between $40 and $45 
oe pupil each year for the past 4 years) and indications are that such increases can 

e expected to continue. These costs will have to be paid with the result that 
funds for service-operated schools will have to be reduced in corresponding 
amounts and thereby further reduce the quality of their programs. 

(3) The costs of educational supplies and instructional materials in fiscal year 
1961 will increase based on catalog prices and suppliers’ bids. Reduced funds 
would require substantial curtailment in new procurement to support the addi- 
tional enrollment anticipated in fiscal year 1961. The normal cycle of 4—5 years 
for replacing standind classroom texts in order to maintain timeliness would have 
to be stretched out and this might endanger the accreditation of Army oversea 
high schools. 

(4) The morale of oversea forces can be directly affected by the welfare of their 
dependents. Department of Defense is making every effort to assure that 
dependent children overseas receive considerations normally enjoyed by other 
American children. 


9. Travel, $3,264,000 

(a) The manner in which TDY travel is funded depends upon the purpose 
of the travel. Generally, TDY travel is payable from the operation and main- 
tenance, Army, appropriation, and to a considerably lesser extent is payable from 
other Army appropriations. Within the operation and maintenance appropria- 
tion TDY travel is funded in support of the eight major activities, i.e., tactical 
forces, training, central supply activities, major overhaul and maintenance of 
materiel, medical activities, Armywide activities, Army Reserve and ROTC, and 
joint projects. 

(b) There are two major categories of travel required to support the varied 
activities as indicated above. While there is no accounting system established 
within the DA to account and identify these areas, an order of magnitude cost 
would indicate that approximately 4.5 percent or $3,203,000 covers the depart- 
mental headquarters administrative travel. Insofar as the remaining 95.5 
percent or $66,494,000 the following examples are indicative of such requirements: 

(1) TDY travel necessary for the proper execution of field exercises, annual 
service practice, instructional and training teams, environmental training of 
troops, and intraunit travel as well as travel between headquarters and field units 
essential for maintaining a readiness posture of the operating forces. 

(2) TDY school funds for students attending courses of less than 20 weeks’ 
duration (short-term courses). In this connection it should be understood that 
these funds provide flexibility so necessary to all commands required to train 
assigned and replacement stream input personnel in short-term specialized courses. 
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(3) Travel essential insofar as such functions as acceptance inspections, pre- 
award surveys, mobilization planning, contract administration, real property 
acquisition and inspection, inspection of idle production facilities, military trans- 
portation management agency operations, port operations, and depot operations. 

(4) TDY in support of the calibration program for missiles and special weapons, 
the maintenance technician activities, and regional maintenance representatives. 

(5) TDY essential to maintaining the economical operation and management of 
the Army Medical Service would be seriously impaired. 

(6) Travel in support of ROTC summer camps and for maintenance and inspec- 
tion of equipment and moving active Army units to support the active diity 
training of the Army Reserve. 

(7) TDY travel for operational and scientific purposes performed in the areas 
of: Atomic weapons operations, weapons effects, and contract compliance in 
support of classified procurement projects. 

(8) TDY funds in support of the personnel and industrial security programs, 
intelligence mission, geodetic surveys and mapping activities, and special missions 
in the security programs worldwide. 

(9) Travel of qualified engineering personnel to insure proper site selection, 
engineering, installation, and maintenance of highly complex, costly equipment in 
the worldwide Army strategic communication system. 

(c) Application of a House reduction in the amount of funds authorized for 
TDY travel in fiscal year 1961 would have a severe and damaging effect on the 
Army’s ability to perform effectively the operational activities cited above. Some 
examples of essential functions requiring travel which would be adversely effected 
are: 

(1) The efficiency of the operating forces in such areas as: direction, guidance, 
and coordination of operation plans; reduction below the minimum acceptable level 
for annual service practice, and instructional and training teams, and conduct of 
field exercises both in the United States and Europe which require travel to distant 
maneuver areas. 

(2) MOS training would be reduced, thereby causing a shortage of qualified 
personnel. 

(3) Logistic activities would be joepardized by: delay in accepting and shipping 
finished products, contractor payments, and inadequate inspections; delay in 
placing of contracts; survey of commercial facilities in support of mobilization 
planning; less effective efforts in production expediting and supervision of con- 
tract requirements; and the maintenance below an acceptable standard of such 
activities as: Real property acquisition and inspection, inspection of iale proauc- 
tion facilities, necessary liaison visits required in the single manager agency 
operations and review of levels and related activities of supply between depots and 
posts, camps, and stations serviced by the depot. 

(4) The maintenance of materiel would be seriously impaired. Of significant 
importance is the absolute necessity of maintaining the missile equipment in com- 
bat readiness posture, which cannot be done without the assistance of the calibra- 
tion, maintenance technician, and regional maintenance representation program. 

(5) Travel of patients to, from, or between hospitals cannot be reduced without 
jeopardizing the care of lives of patients since this type of travel results from pro- 
fessional decisions. Travel of medical attendants to, from, or between hospitals 
is required to accompany seriously ill and incompetent patients being transferred 
from nonspecialized to specialized treatment facilities. Travel of highly trained 
professional staff would adversely affect our ability to insure establishment of 
sound realistic and workable professional policies, standards, and practices of 
medical care and the introduction of new techniques such as open heart surgery. 

(6) The Army Reserve program would be reduced in such areas as: Mainte- 
nance of equipment by technician teams; ROTC summer camps; and moving 
active Army units to support the active-duty training of the Army Reserve. 

(7) Funds essential to provide necessary TDY travel in support of those func- 
tions in the field of atomic weapons and national security as assigned to the DA. 
These functions are of interest or concern to more than one service. Such con- 
solidation has permitted more effective and more efficient utilizations of resources. 
A reduction of the magnitude recommended would arbitrarily affect such things 
as contract compliance in the centralized procurement of atomic weapons; stand- 
ards in the area of atomic weapons operations and weapons effects and related 
activities of this nature. 

(8) The required level of Army support to the intelligence community would 
be reduced within the following areas: Inspections within the personnel and indus- 
trial security program; the Counterintelligence Corps mission; possible loss to the 
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United States of intelligences provided through international mapping agreements 
involving 67 countries; curtailment of special missions in the Army security agency 
area; and delay of accurate and timely information in the day-to-day contact 
necessary in support of the intelligence program. 

(9) Worldwide Artny strategic communications system consisting of highly 
complex costly equipment requires travel of qualified engineering personnel to 
insure proper installation and maintenance. A reduction in this area would result 
not only in inefficient operation but could prove disastrous in the dissemination 
of accurate and timely information necessary to the security of the Nation. 

(d) In summarization, it should be noted that the Department of the Army 
has continuously made a conscientious effort to keep down administrative travel 
and for other travel has budgeted only for the minimum TDY travel essential for 
the effective performance of missions assigned. Consequently, application of the 
full 10-percent reduction, and operating under the proposed limitation control 
would mean a reduction of efficiency and impose an additional cost in maintain- 
ing accounting controls which are not deemed necessary in view of the stringent 
administrative controls imposed on TDY travel by Army. 


10. Support the Reserve components at a strength of 680,000, $38,540,000 
The funds added by the House for the increased strength of the Reserve com- 
ponents are not required for their support at a strength of 630,000 as provided in 
the President’s budget. 
HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


‘‘An appropriation of $3,116,555,000 is reeommended for this item, an increase 
of $4,555,000, over the budget estimates and $41,165,000 above the appropriation 
for 1960. The increase above the budget estimate is the result of several individ- 
oe item actions, discussed previously in general terms, and itemized below as 
follows: 


* Ttem Amount 
Increase in strength, National Guard-_-_..------------------- + $20, 440, 000 
Increase in strength, Army Reserves-_--_...-.---------------- +18, 100, 000 
eR F801 2 ted bet oli eB — 6, 970, 000 
Reduction in communications----_.........-.-.------------ — 10, 700, 000 
Reduction in aviation fuel cost_____- RRM 1 PAU alos — 225, 000 
Reduction in ‘mission support’ type flying__._..-------------- — 200, 000 
Reduction associated with limit on aeronautically rates officers. —1, 860, 000 
Reduction in motor vehicle hire... lis le —175, 000 
Reduction in estimated maintenance of Wherry-Capehart hous- 

ee iO ae eee eenecen — 3, 257, 000 
Reduction in departmental administration__-_-.-_..---------- —9, 898, 000 
Reduction in per pupil estimates, dependents education - - - - - -- — 700, 000 

Net change recommended -______________---..--.----- +4, 555, 000” 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 
(P. 9, line 10) 


The Department of the Army requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 9, lines 10, 11, and 12, strike out the words “‘Provided, That not to exceed 
$89,084,000 of this amount shall be available for departmental administration.” 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment will delete the limitation on the use of funds for 
departmental administration. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


1. The words as they appear in the proposed bill would create an appropriation 
limitation for an area of activity which in the development of estimates has not 
been clearly and specifically defined. The administration of such a limitation 
would require the establishment of an arbitrary definition for ‘departmental 
administration” costs of the Department of the Army. Such a definition would 
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not, if it were responsive to the spirit and intent of the House committee as 
expressed in their Report No. 1561 (pp. 21 through 24) be fully developed for 
implementation until sometime after the start of the fiscal year. Further, the 
pricing of the limitation as it stands in the proposed bill has been arrived at by 
utilizing present functional accounting codes which include many subordinate 
activities upon which it is undesirable or uneconomical to place limitations, such 
as congressional travel and administrative and contracting costs for the medicare 
program. . 

2. The limitation would create additional funding problems and would require 
special and costly accounting. Control in this area is presently accomplished 
through management action and organization of responsibility. Indicative of 
the effectiveness of this control is the fact that by June 30, 1961, the Army will 
have reduced its civilian personnel strength in this area by 24 percent since 
June 30, 1956. 

HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“In the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area the Department of Defense and 
the military services have their principal headquarters. Certain of the depart- 
mental activities of the services are, however, performed at important head- 
quarters located outside of this area. According to the best information that 
the committee was able to obtain—and the committee regrets that authoritative 
and definitive information is not available in the Department of Defense—the 
numbers of people in headquarters activities in the metropolitan area total 31,500 
civilians and 14,000 military at an approximate total cost for salaries and sup- 
port of $383 million. Again, according to the best available information, the 
people serving in important departmental headquarters outside of this immediate 
area total 4,500 civilian and 4,000 military at total costs of approximately $69 
million. Thus, there appear to be engaged in departmental administration, 
regardless of location, a total of over 36,000 civilian employees at a cost of slightly 
over $336 million, including administrative support of military personnel, and 
approximately 18,000 military personnel at an additional cost of approximately 
$116 million in pay and allowances, or a grand total of nearly 54,000 people at 
an annual cost of over $452 million. 

“The committee feels that this amount of manpower and cost represent top- 
heaviness and is unwarranted, and recommends a reduction of 10 percent in the 
civilian manpower and costs together with a limitation on the numbers of military 
personnel that may be assigned to departmental administration. 

“In approaching the problem of control in the area of departmental admin- 
istration, the committee has been hampered by the failure of the Department of 
Defense to present the estimates—which are largely included in the operation 
and maintenance accounts—on a comparable basis which would fully disclose 
the organizational entities, the personnel, both civilian and military, and the 
related fund estimates. In attempting to establish some degree of comparability 
as to administrative activities, the committee determined that as a basic dis- 
tinction from other groups, the departmental force is that force which is engaged 
in general supervisory and administrative direction and control of the various 
field forces. In turn, then, the field forces are those engaged either directly or 
indirectly in locally executing the laws and other delegated or assigned activities. 
The committee was compelled to make this broad distinction in recognition of the 
existence of certain significant headquarters organizations outside of the Wash- 
ington, D.C., metropolitan area. 

“Accordingly, the recommended reduction was applied in the estimates to the 
following offices or items: 

Office of the Secretary of Defense 

Department of the Army: 
Headquarters, Department of the Army. 
Offices of the heads of technical staff. 
Office of the Surgeon General. 

Department of the Navy: 
Executive Office of the Secretary. 
Office, Chief of Naval Operations. 
Judge Advocate General. 
Office of Naval Research, departmental administration. 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, departmental administration. 
Bureau of Naval Weapons, departmental administration. 
Bureau of Ships, departmental administration. 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, departmental administration. 
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Bureau of Yards and Docks, departmental administration. 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, departmental administration. 
Headquarters, U.S. Marine Corps. 
Department of the Air Force: 
Headquarters, U.S. Air Force. 
Field extensions: 
Aircraft Nuclear Propulsion Office. 
Air Force Academy Construction Agency. 
Air Force Intelligence Center. 
Director of Civilian Personnel. 
Director of Civil Engineering. 
Director, Operations. 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel. 
Office of Information Services. 
USAF central coordination staff—Canada. 
1002d Inspector General Group. 
1003d Inspector General Group. 
Director of Intelligence. 
1070th USAF Medical Service Group. 
Headquarters, Air Materiel Command 
Headquarters, Air Research and Development Command (including 
Ballistic Missiles Division; Detachment 1, Wright Air Develop- 
ment Center; Air Defense Systems Integration Division; and 
ARDC, European Office). 

“Tt is expected that the Secretary of Defense will assure that in the budget 
presentations accompanying the estimates for 1962 there will be uniformity in 
description of departmental administration, and that the amounts for that purpose 
will be separately identified. In preparing for these presentations he should 
promptly determine which offices, if any, that are not included in this list are 
properly departmental administration, and should by administrative control apply 
the reduction to such additional offices. In this area, the committee has reference 
to the functions of Headquarters, Military Sea Transportation Service, and Head- 
quarters, Military Air Transport Service which are comparable to functions of 
the Chief of Transportation, Army. The latter office is included in the committee 
imposed reduction, the former two activities being industrially funded are of 
necessity not directly affected. In the administration of the limitation imposed, 
it should be understood that the types of expenses referred to include (a) salaries 
and all expenses related to the compensation of personnel; (b) office supplies and 
equipment, including rentals and costs of office space alterations; (c) temporary 
duty travel costs for military and civilian personnel; and (d) all other expenses 
charged during fiscal year 1960 to departmental administration by each military 
department. 

“The ‘belt tightening’ which the committee action will require should not 
all be accomplished by normal attrition. The committee does not believe that 
such an approach would get the results so evidently necessary. However, care 
should be exercised that proper direction and control continue while the unneces- 
sary activities are being eliminated. During the forthcoming fiscal year, the 
committee will also observe with interest the degree to which the Departments 
tend to divert work which should be done by Government employees to contract 
operators. The Department can be assured now that, to the extent it resorts 
to contracts, the estimates for the following year will be suspect.” 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, NAvy 
(p. 11, line 3) 
(House hearings, pp. 176-293) 


Pe eat ok oo ek... wn oe eee eens te <0se> 1 $2, 611, 220, 000 
PN on cednenennenennnnaummmmunesd dS olae% agen 2, 550, 000, 000 
os FE AN ery ites diated aeewdd ankesaees 2, 499, 388, 000 
IO ini cra foal 1s Saad ie den Oe Rhee aWwew — 50, 612, 000 
a trace eeesagieln echied bile bik dhe nsiannda 34, 662, 000 
ee A ee ae ee ee sae ee 2, 534, 050, 000 


1 Includes $110,000 transferred to “Operation and maintenance, Army.” 
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The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 1], line 3, strike out ‘‘$2,499,388,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘S2,534,- 
050,000’, $15,950,000 under the budget estimate, and an increase of $34,662,000 
over the House-approved amount. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The requested amendment will restore $34,662,000 to the program for the 
following purposes: 


PrrNONOR Ak oe we H Sh toes Shs GL eee Bee $1, 810, 000 
SR AUUAOMLIODS: co 6 3 oe eh ee St ee 4, 600, 000 


Te eee COG ofan od 658 ae eae we ee 11, 184, 000 


4, ‘‘Mission support” type flying _ ee ‘ E lisse” kh 2eaeee 
5. Limit on aeronautically rated officers_--_-----_~_- lt ee 2... "6 690000 
6. Motor vehicle hire _ - _ -- rat Set sadodt iO ew: a 138, 000 
7. Maintenance of Wherry-Capehart housing. _____-___-_-_-___._ 2, 117, 000 
8. Departmental administration __ - A Se). Se Pe eee 6, 756, 000 
9. Per pupil estimates, dependents education_____-----_.----_---- 117, 000 

POR Col ialdc die RANE SRS Ad Se eB 34, 662, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


1. Travel, $1,810,000 


Of the $36 million requested for travel, approximately $20 million is required 
for: payment to air squadron personnel engaged in Jeet deployments; travel and 
per diem costs incident to the movement of active fleet personne! in direct support 
of fleet operations, including rotation of POLARIS submarine crews; and, overseas 
deployments of navai construction batta.ions. These categories of travel are 
directly related to fleet movements and deployments which are purely military 
in nature and, as such, should not be subjected to statutory restrictions on travel 
funds. An additional $3 million is required for travel of a mandatory nature 
including: witnesses for courts-martial, recruiting personnel, annual physical 
examinations, care of the dead, medical escorts, and engineers in connection with 
equipment malfunction. 

Therefore, the House reduction of $3,619,000 must be applied against the re- 
maining $13 million included in the budget for travel—a reduction of almost 28 
percent. However, efficient management and operation requires travel by scien- 
tific, technical, military and administrative personnel in connection with such 
programs and requirements as: Research, development, test, and evaluation; 
Pacific Missile Range; antisubmarine warfare; monitoring Navy contracts; 
scientific meetings and symposia; inventory and supply management operations; 
technical advice to Navy mission countries; hydrographic surveys; technical 
training for military and civilian personnel; financial management including in- 
ternal audits; and materiel inspections. Thus, a reduction of 28 percent against 
this category of travel is considered too severe. In order to carry out the intent 
of the House, further retrenchments in travel will be made and restoration of 
only $1.8 million of the $3.6 million reduction recommended by the House is 
requested. 


2. Communications, $4,600,000 


The House action eliminates all increases for communications systems over the 
1960 level of funding. This was intended to promote more vigorous action 
toward the establishment of a single Department of Defense communication 
system. The reduction intentionally goes beyond the scope of those communica- 
tions planned to be included in the DOD-wide communications network, on the 
basis that valid new requirements could be met through reduction of marginal 
facilities and more economical use of remaining facilities. 

The fiscal year 1961 estimates for naval communications provide for operation 
and maintenance of communication facilities used to exercise command of the 
operating forces, and for operation and maintenance of the naval security group 
which has primary responsibility to support the Navy’s share of the total crypto- 
logic effort essential to national security. The primary function of naval com- 
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munications is directly related to those facilities specifically assigned for the sole 


purpose of controlling fleet units within geographical areas. The funds requested 
will permit operation of existing facilities, including ship-shore, fleet broadcast, 
and point-to-point communication capabilities, at the same level as in fiscal vear 
1960. The funds requested also include the additional amount of $4.6 million 
required to begin operation of new activities such as Naval Radio Station (VLF), 
Cutler, Maine, as a major component of the POLARIS command communication 
complex; new facilities which will substantially enhance the Navy's contribution 
to the national intelligence effort; new capabilities such as the newly activated 
moon relay facilities; and additional facilities necessary to meet fleet and ASW 
operational requirements. 

The House action in recommending a reduction of $4.6 million in the estimates 
for naval communications is based on the premise that any new and valid require- 
ments can be met through reduction of marginal facilities and more economical use 
of those which are essential. Such actions are common practice in the Navy 
through a continuing program for analysis of reauirements and reengineering of 
circuitry to provide the maximum communication capabilities. Consequently, 
the reduction of $4.6 million in the fiscal year 1961 estimates drastically curtails 
(1) the planned operation of new facilities which are a part of the POLARIS 
command communication complex; (2) new facilities specifically constructed to 
enhance the Navy’s contribution to the national intelligence effort; (8) new capa- 
bilities and increased facilities in support of fleet and ASW operational require- 
ments. Funds necessary for minimum operation of these facilities must be ob- 
tained by a reduction of the fiscal year 1960 level of communication cap: a s 
plus an arbitrary reduction of naval security group functions assigned as the 
Navy’s share of the national cryptologic effort. 


8. Ships fuel cost, $11,184,000 

Using fuel prices for Navy special and diesel in effect immediately subsequent to 
the submission of the President’s budget to Congress, dollar requirements for fuel 
would be reduced by $3,753,000 as recommended by the House. However, con- 
sidering latest information as to fuel prices to be effective July 1, 1960, an increase 
of $863,000 over the amount in the President’s budget will be reouired and restora- 
tion of $4,616,000 is requested to fully fund this program. The following table is 
the computation from which this request stems: 








President’s | January Prices effec- Ditference: 
budget 1960 prices tive July 1, | Columns (2) 
1960 } and (3) 
o- (2) Bt ae (4) 
| 
Nav ; special: | 
ree ere eer. eee ee _..| 30,781,000 | 30, 781, 000 30, 781, 000 0 
i oo BU $2. 352 $2. 25 | $2. 40 | +0. 15 
SD his sii bidanbbbesbbn ddd dh nese $72, 397, 000 $69, 258, 000 | $73, 874,000 | +-$4, 616, 000 
Diesel: if 
ee oe chmmack ce Sie penta dtacodebiiens | 2, 923, 000 2, 923, 000 | 2, 923, 000 | 0 
BEE cod Aidclvdaabiuctulcs. shawebiicbats | $3. 78 | $3. 57 | $3. 57 | 0 
SR isiibiee db en ektdub Gen cckbede odie etib $11, 047,000 | $10, 433, 000 | $10, 433, 000 | 0 
Total: | 
ST ncnaubstien eoutgaiee nami eeieinphgibe ans oem 33, 704, 000 33, 704,000 | 33, 704, 000 0 
ihc dn ceedaceddducdastscnctectve $83, 444,000 | $79, 691,000 | $84,307,000 | -+$4, 616, 000 
| | ; 


Based on the House recommendation, a reduction of $8,568,000 has been applied 
to the procurement of nuclear cores. However, current price estimates indicate 
that restoration of $6,568,000 is required. This difference is the result of a 
current reappraisal of nuclear core prices. 

Navy nuclear reactor cores are procured from commercial fabricators. Frices 
are based upon competitive bidding which reflects market conditions at the time 
of each procurement action. The unit prices used in the fiscal year 1961 budget 
estimates were based on the latest available information at the time the budget 
estimate was submitted. These estimated prices were lower than the prices 
budgeted in prior years for those core types which have been procured previously. 

The price of $3 million for one S1W type core in the fiscal year 1961 budget 
estimates is appropriate. This is based on the latest procurement cost of two 
S1W type cores which averaged approximately $3 million each. 

An amount of $10 million was included in the fiscal year 1961 budget estimates 
for two A1W type cores. Replacement cores of this type have not previously 
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been procured. The average price for 10 of these large, surface ship cores procured 
in 1958 for original installation was about $8 million each. In view of the rel- 
atively small number of cores involved, it is considered unlikely that a unit price 
lower than $5 million for Al W replacement cores will be obtained. Accordingly, 
no changes can be made to the estimate of $10 million for the two Al W replacement 
cores in the fiscal year 1961 budget. 

At a unit price of $2.5 million for four SiW (Skipjack type) cores, an amount 
of $10 million was included in the fiscal year 1961 budget estimates. Present 
indications are that at the time the fiscal year 1961 budgeted cores are procured, 
a more realistic unit price would be $2 million each. Based on this price estimate, 
only $2 million of the House reduction is applicable. 

In summary, the Navy is requesting restoration of $4,616,000 for ships fuel 
(Navy special) and $6,568,000 for nuclear cores, a total reclama of $11,184,000. 
The Navy accepts a reduction of $9,487,000 which includes $8,350,000 for aviation 
fuels and a net reduction of $1,137,000 of ships fuels (other than Navy special) 
primarily nuclear cores. 

[In thousands] 





House Reclama Net reduction 
reduction | 

















t | 
Navy special miameincianiexe aati | $3, 139 $4, 616 +$1, 477 
Diesel ae ae ica 614 0 —614 
Nuclear cores 8, 568 6, 568 —2, 000 

ere a ee 12, 321 11, 184 —1, 137 
Aviation fuels------ : . nai 8, 350 0 —8, 350 

Obes. ee tooticind en dS hee nnsee-eao-e] 20, 671 | 11, 184 —9, 487 





4. ‘‘Mission support’ type flying, $1,250,000 

The House reduced the flying estimates of the services by an additional 
$6,450,000 of which $1,250,000 was assessed to the Navy to compel reductions in 
‘mission support” flying. This reduction was based in part on a study of mission 
support flying in the Air Force which, in the opinion of the House committee, 
revealed instances of nonessential flying. 

As in the case of aeronautically rated officer flying discussed in the following 
paragraphs, the Navy’s 1961 estimates already reflected very substantial reduc- 
tions in ‘‘mission support’’ type flying. Since fiscal year 1958 the Navy has 
reduced the number of aircraft in “mission support’’ by 40 percent and related 
flying hours by 48 percent. The further reduction of $1,250,000, amounting to 
about 10 percent, can only result in an unacceptable level of mission support 
flying or the diversion of funds from essential combat flying areas to permit the 
accomplishment of minimum flight requirements. 


5. Limit on aeronautically rated officers, $6,690,000 


The House removed $6,690,000 for the operation and maintenance of proficiency 
aircraft because it felt (a) there were too many aeronautically rated officers in 
the services and (b) not enough use had been made of the provisions in section 614 
of the 1960 Department of Defense appropriations act which permitted flight pay 
for officers having over 20 years rated experience without meeting minimum 
flight requirements. This type reduction was assessed against all three services. 

The House criticism is not considered applicable to the Navy and Marine Corps 
pilots. There are no pilots in excess of Navy and Marine Corps requirements. 
On the contrary, based upon a detailed analysis of projected pilot requirements, 
there will be a deficit of 467 naval aviators by the end of fiscal year 1961. This 
deficit will be further increased if flying funds are removed from this budget 
resulting in a lower pilot output from the training command. As a result of 
determined efforts to reduce the number of pilots, the Navy has substituted non- 
pilots where possible and has thus been able to reduce pilot requirements by over 
4,000 during fiscal years 1959 and 1960. 

With regard to the 20-year provision, the House committee report singles out 
the Navy for commendation for its initiative in removing 553 Navy and 56 
Marine pilots from active fiying. In addition to this action, the Navy’s 1961 
budget estimate of $11.2 million for proficiency flying reflected a reduction of 
over 40 percent from the amount included in the 1960 congressional budget. 
The committee reduction of $6,690,000 represents a further cut of 60 percent in 
the funds programed for proficiency flying. Inasmuch as the Navy has taken 
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advantage of the 20-year provision and removed many pilots from active flying 
and as the Navy’s estimates to the Congress already reflected sharp reductions in 
total proficiency flying, the limitation on the number of aeronautically rated 
officers and the reduction in funds should not be imposed on the Navy. 


6. Motor vehicle hire, $138,000 

The House reduction for the hire of passenger vehicles constitutes a penalty 
to the Navy for its economic management of the total passenger vehicle program. 
In many cases it has been proven that it is cheaper to rent vehicles rather than 
buy them. For example, vehicles are rented to supply marginal, intermittent, 
and peak transportation requirements at selected activities, thereby reducing 
overhead and maintenance costs and unutilized driver time. Secondly, full-time 
sedan rentals are being used economically by district intelligence offices, inspectors 
of naval material and other users with high mileage requirements. 

In recognition of such savings, the Navy has gradually been reducing its 
inventory of passenger motor vehicles of all types while making increased use of 
vehicle hire. This inventory has dropped by 17 percent in the last 7 years and 
a further reduction of 125 vehicles is planned in fiscal year 1961. Therefore, a 
corresponding increase in funds for vehicle hire was included in the estimates for 
fiscal year 1961. It is strongly recommended that the House reduction of $138,00 
be restored so that the Navy can continue its gradual program of replacing owned 
vehicles with rental vehicles. 

7. Maintenance of Wherry-Capehart housing, $2,117,000 

The number of Wherry-Capehart housing units acquired, in process of acquisi- 
tion, or programed through June 30, 1961, totals 35,286 units. The annual 
estimated maintenance of these units at a rate of $600 per unit is $21,171,600. 
The House reduction of 10 percent or $2,117,000 therefore was presumably 
predicated on 35,286 units. However, based on beginning year inventory plus 
housing units acquired periodically during the fiscal year, funds were included in 
the fiscal year 1961 budget estimate for the maintenance of an average of only 
23,882 units. At $600 per unit, the amount budgeted is $14,329,000. Therefore, 
the reduction of $2,117,000 when applied to the budget estimate amounts to a 
15-percent cut and limits funds for maintenance of each unit to approximately 
$511 annually. An allowance of $511 annually when compared with recent 
actual cost figures for the maintenance of 2,840 housing units is inadequate as 
indicated by the following table: 





Cost of Cost of Total Percent | Percent 





Location Number Type mainte- | utilities | annual | mainte- | utilities 
of units nance and unit cost} nance cost 
other ! cost 

Pear! Harbor-_- 898 | Capehart $271 $533 $804 34 66 
Do... 1,466 | Wherry 412 404 876 47 53 
Port Hueneme 326 aoa 346 345 691 50 50 
Squantum, Mass.......-.-.--- 150 jE Rises 448 457 905 49 51 
Average cost. ----- 362 | 472 | 834 | 43 | 57 





1 In addition to utilities, includes refuse collection and disposal, pest control, equipment service costs, and 
furniture repair. 


The average of $472 for utilities when compared with an overall allowance of 
$511 per unit reduces funds for maintenance to only $39 per unit per year. It 
is considered that this would have serious adverse effects on the maintenance of 
Wherry-Capehart housing units and will result in rapid deterioration. Full 
restoration is requested to protect the Government’s investment in the Capehart 
and Wherry units, and to provide protection required by mortgage holders. 


8. Departmental administration, $6,756,000 
Planning and execution of the Navy’s management is concentrated at the 
departmental level in Washington, D.C. Such centralization is mandatory for 
close liaison and for effective management and control. New warfare concepts, 
a rapidly advancing technology and increasingly heavy pressures for management 
improvement have substantially increased the Navy’s departmental workload 
during recent years. Despite expansion and acceleration of high priority new 
rograms, all of which require strong and careful management and control, the 
Vavy’s budget for fiscal year 1961 provided for a reduction of over 1 percent in 
its departmental civilian employment. This is in addition to a 12 percent reduc- 
tion in both civilian and military departmental strengths since December 31, 1956. 
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When consideration is given to additional personnel allocated to such high priority 
programs as POLARIS, Pacific Missile Range, and research and development, at 
the expense of other departmental programs, the effective reduction since Decem- 
ber 31, 1956 is even greater. In addition to jeopardizing effective administration 
of Navy programs generally, the proposed reduction in departmental civilian 
personnel and funds would severely restrict improvement in the very areas of 
congressional interest—procurement and supply management, research and de- 
velopment coordination, and weapons systems control. Further, the specific 
limitation on departmental administration funds imposes an undue degree of 
rigidity in this area. 

The House-approved cut would require the Navy to reduce its departmental 
man-years by 10 percent, or over 1,300 below the number budgeted for under 
this appropriation (a figure already 1 percent below the fiscal year 1960 program). 
This is a cut in average employment, and as such would have to be taken in its 
entirety by June 30, 1960 in order for the reduction in numbers of people to be 
limited to this percentage. This would mean an immediate cut of over 1,300 
people and would necessitate an arbitrary, across-the-board application of the 
cut since there would be little opportunity to identify organizations or functions 
where reductions would interfere least with essential work. It would mean also 
resorting almost entirely to reduction in force, with the disruptive effect attendant 
upon the exercise of ‘bumping’ rights, since there would be no time to take 
advantage of normal attrition. Yet, any delay beyond the beginning of fiscal 
year 1961 in reducing employment would mean a correspondingly larger reduction. 
If, for example, the cut were to be evenly phased throughout fiscal year 1961, it 
would be necessary to reduce personnel more than 20 percent below the begin- 
year level to accomplish the required reduction in man-years and live within the 
dollar limitation. 

The Navy is, nevertheless, prepared to seek out further possibie areas for 
retrenchment, both in Washington and in our field headquarters staffs, with a 
view toward reducing civilian personnel in these areas an additional 5 percent by 
June 30, 1961. <A reduction of this magnitude and phasing will, in contrast to 
the House proposal, permit the cut to be taken selectively and without resort to 
mass firings, although substantial reductions in force will undoubtedly still be 
required. It is estimated that savings of $4,654,000 in salaries and related costs 
can be accomplished under this modified proposal. Accordingly, partial restora- 
tion is being requested in the amount of $6,756,000. 

9. Per pupil estimate, dependents education, $117,000 

The fiscal year 1961 budget contained funds for an increase of $13 per pupil 
for oversea dependent education. The House action reduced this increase to $5 
per pupil. The additional cost of $13 per pupil is required because of significant 
cost increases both in Navy-operated schools and in tuition-fee schools in oversea 
areas in fiscal year 1961. Additional costs in Navy-operated schools alone amount 
to approximately $13 per pupil and are the result of (1) a requirement for 20 new 
teachers totaling $87,000, or $8 per pupil; (2) increase in salary costs of $28,000 
because of higher academic degrees of approximately 140 teachers, or $2.56 per 
pupil; (3) a $2.52 increase in per pupil cost for textbooks and teaching supplies. 
In addition, there have been general increases in the tuition-fee schools as indi- 
cated in the following examples: (1) Increase in tuition of $50 per pupil in 
Iran, (2) increases in tuition of $55 per pupil in Chile, (3) increase of $100 per 
pupil in tuition in Iraq-Bagdad. 

The following table indicates the enrollment, total cost, and per pupil cost for 
Navy-operated and tuition-fee schools for fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961 
and the requirement for restoration of $117,000 for the dependent education 
program. 








| 
Type school Enrollment | Total cost |Per pupil cost 

feneeer tees ee ie ee te vt oe oer s porerit “4 

Fiscal year 1960: 
Ce ORO Si. 6 iitiy sires nnds ah ann edand sein dawaien oe 8,329 | $2, 108, 135 | $253. 10 
 * Segllge tee RTP: aR AL LL eT eS 2, 455 | 749, 000 | 305. 09 
Pe thsi estate lec tuk el See 10,784 | 2, 857, 135 | 1 264. 95 
Fiscal year 1961: Bagge , ee 
SU ee Da eee A Oe penn eae 10, 928 2, 908, 837 | 266. 18 
UNMIS SULLi ML aise Bee on dL Panel 2, 700 | 879, 427 | 325. 71 
SS ic Ser de 13, 628 3, 788, 264 | 1 277.98 





1 Weighted average. 
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HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 

1. Travel, page 19 

“The committee recommends item reductions of 10 percent, and an overall 
general limitation * * *. In making its recommendation, the committee is con- 
cerned with the * * * administrative travel of both the military and civilian 
employees * * * there appears to be considerable unnecessary travel by civilian 
administrative employees. It is recognized that travel of civilian employees and 
military personnel engaged in departmental administration had, in effect, already 
been reduced by virtue of the recommended reduction of 10 percent in the costs 
of departmental administration * * *,”’ 


2. Communications, page 43 

“The committee strongly favors the Defense Department plan and sees no 
reason to continue funding the separate service systems at ever-increasing rates, 
It is, therefore, recommending an adjustment of $84.3 million in the operation 
and maintenance appropriations to eliminate increases in communications actiy- 
ities over the amounts provided for the current fiscal year.” 


3. Ships fuel cost, page 44 

“Subsequent to the preparation of the budget estimates, and too late to be 
incorporated in detail in the public record, it was ascertained that there had been 
reductions in the cost of aviation gasoline, jet fuels, and ships fuels (including 
nuclear cores). The committee is recommending that the lower unit prices now 
in effect be the basis for the amounts of appropriations and has reduced Army 
and Navy items accordingly.” c 


4. Mission support-type flying, page 44 

‘“‘Among the many uses of aircraft by the military services, certain supporting 
functions are lumped together by the Air Force under a category termed ‘Mission 
Support.’ The problem of attempting to compel a reduction in operation and 
maintenance expenditures for nonessential flying is not a new one * * *. 

“Tt would appear that the number of aircraft devoted to mission support is 
declining, and that the types of aircraft so assigned are generally those which 
operate more economically than combat types; however, critism continually de- 
velops as to specific flights and purposes. As a result, the committee has had a 
study made of mission support flying in the Air Force, its purposes, costs, and 
specifically, the use of mission support aircraft for what appears to be ordinary 
transportation * * *. Some of the examples supplied to the committee indicate 
that many general officers are somewhat less than circumspect as to the uses to 
which they put taxpayer-owned aircraft * * *. 

“The committee recognizes the necessity for true flight training, and the need 
to get to bases often well beyond ordinary transportation terminals. The com- 
mittee also recognizes the cost of operating these aircraft, and the number of times 
these operations are conducted heedless of cost, or for personal convenience, or 
for other seemingly unjustifiahle purposes, and, therefore, has reduced the esti- 
mates of the services by $6,450,000.” 


5. Limit on aeronaulicaliy raved officers, page 20 

“The committee gave consideration to the future requirements for aeronauti- 
cally rated officers. The question of what to do with unneeded aeronauticallly 
rated officers has its economic and emotional aspects * * *. 

“Since 1954, this committee has recognized a reasonable obligation to ex- 
perienced rated officers by specifically providing that those with over 20 years of 
rated experience may receive flight pay without meeting minimum flight require- 
ments (sec. 614, Department of Defense Appropriations Act, 1960). The re- 
sponse of the services over the ensuing years has been mixed and largely unen- 
thusiastic. Figures recentiv received by the committee show that the Army and 
Air Force have not made use of the 20-vear provision. The Navy is to be com- 
mended for its initiative in removing 553 Navy and 56 Marine pilots from active 
flying under the terms of this provision * * *, 

“Tt is the feeling of the committee that the Department of Defense is con- 
fronted with a problem which must be faced in a realistic way. Basie policy de- 
cisions by the Secretary with respect to aeronautically rated officers in all the 


services are overdue * * *, 
“The committee recommends a reduction in funds for operation and mainte- 


nance of proficiency aircraft by a total of $30 million including $1,860,000 in the | 


Army, $6,690,000 in the Navy, and $21,450,000 in the Air Force.” 
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6. Motor vehicle hire, page 45 


“Last year the Congress enacted a limitation on the amount of funds that 
could be expended from Department of Defense appropriations for the hire of 
motor vehicles. One salutary effect of this action was the revelation that the 
amount estimated was not, in reality, the total amount devoted to the purpose. 
The estimates for the fiscal year 1961 totaled in excess of $9,900,000. The com- 
mittee recommends continuation of the limiting language and has imposed reduce 
tions of 10 percent in the larger items for a total limit of $9 million.” 

7. Maintenance of Wherry-Capehart housing, page 45 

“The committee has viewed with concern the cost of maintaining the rapidly 
rising Defense Department inventory of family housing. Data received by the 
committee indicates that the number of family housing units will increase from 
304,000 at the end of fiscal year 1959 to 370,000 at the end of fiscal year 1961. 
Funds for the maintenance of this housing are expected to inerease from about 
$194 million in 1960 to about $214 million in 1961. Approximately 184,000 of 
the units provided for in 1961 will be Wherry and Capehart housing whose 
maintenance cost is estimated at $110,520,000. 

“One of the most disturbing features of this growing program has been the com- 
plete lack of data on true maintenance costs. The programed cost of $600 per 
unit per year is stated to be an ‘engineering estimate’ but it is not clear how it 
was derived or precisely what it is intended to cover. The committee is not 
satisfied that this area of the operation and maintenance budget has been given 
adequate attention. It recommends, therefore, that the estimated maintenance 
cost of Wherry and Capehart housing be reduced by 10 percent or $11,052,000.” 


8. Departmental administration, page 21 


“In the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area the Department of Defense and 
the military services have their principal headquarters * * *. According to the 
best information that the committee was able to obtain * * * the number of 
people in headquarters activities in the metropolitan area total 31,500 civilians 
and 14,000 military, at an approximate total cost for salaries and support of 
$383 million. Again, according to the best information available, the people 
serving in important departmental headquarters outside of this immediate area 
total 4,500 civilian and 4,000 military at total costs of approximately $69 million. 
Thus, there appears to be engaged in departmental administration, regardless of 
location, a total of over 36,000 civilian employees * * * and approximately 
18,000 military personnel * * * or a grand total of nearly 54,000 people at an 
annual cost of over $452 million. 

“The committee feels that this amount of manpower and cost represents top- 
heaviness and is unwarranted and recommends a reduction of 10 percent in the 
civilian manpower and costs * * *.” 

9. Per pupil estimate, dependents education, page 46 

“Funds provided in this title include the cost of operating the program for 
educating servicemen’s minor dependents in oversea areas. The estimates 
included amounts equal to an average increase of $15 per student. Part of this 
increase is attributable to enactment of Public Law 86-91, the Overseas Teachers 
Pay and Personnel Practices Act, which provided for minor salary adjustments 
fora number of teachers. For this purpose the committee recommends an increase 
equal to $5 per student (sec. 506) and has reduced the amounts in this title 
aceordingly.”’ 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, NAVY 


(P. 11, lines 8, 9, 10) 
(House hearings, pp. 176-293) 
The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
Page 11, lines 8, 9, 10: Strike out the words ‘Provided, That not to exceed 


$102,690,000 of the funds provided in this appropriation shall be available for 
departmental administration’’. 


51184—-60—pt. 2 37 
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EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment would eliminate a separate appropriation language 
limitation on departmental administration funds. There is no such legislative 
limitation currently in effect. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Departmental administration as defined by the committee is much narrower 
than designated under the budget activities set up for this purpose. These 
budget activities fund operational functions as well as supervisory and administra- 
tive. These operational functions cover procurement, financing, and other similar 
functions not related to the direction and control of the various field forces. In 
fact, the military departments vary in the extent of the centralization of these 
functions. To meet the criteria of the committee it will be necessary to reorgan- 
ize the headquarters structure. This task would require considerable time, effort, 
and money not warranted by the indicated savings, if the working relations 
established over the years are to be preserved. The same objections apply to 
travel, since the requirements of travel to meet operational needs are variables 
which, for proper administration, should not be limited. 

Failure to approve the proposed amendment, associated with the reduction 
in funds, would impose an undue degree of management rigidity in this area and 
would preclude continued improvements in supply management, weapons systems 
control, and research and development coordination—the very areas of congres- 
sional interest. 

HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“In the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area the Department of Defense and 
the military services have their principal headquarters * * *. According to the 
best information that the committee was able to obtain * * * the numbers of 
people in headquarters activities in the metropolitan area total 31,500 civilians 
and 14,000 military, at an approximate total cost for salaries and support of 
$383 million. Again, according to the best available information, the people 
serving in important departmental headquarters outside of this immediate area 
total 4,500 civilian and 4,000 military at total costs of approximately $69 million. 
Thus, there appears to be engaged in departmental administration, regardless of 
location, a total of over 36,000 civilian employees * * * and approximately 
18,000 military personnel * * * or a grand total of nearly 54,000 people at an 
annual cost of over $452 million. 

‘“* * * Tn attempting to establish some degree of comparability as to admin- 
istrative activities the committee determined that as a basic distinction from other 
groups, the departmental force is that force which is engaged in general super- 
visory and administrative direction and control of the various field forces * * *.” 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, MARINE CoRPs 
(P. 12, line 7) 
(House hearings, pp. 303-313) 


1096S apnnemtiationscs: o.iiccowslbevircourulele: Wsehouwsdcs _..- $175, 850, 000 
Pe eee Ocoatiuriso wwe suveien oll oeeaesaiddi weld. - -. 176, 000, 000 
TO ARE Set. wait «cubes wend situk. Lidia ~ befits io. 174, 726, 000 
POUOR OOTORNG.. . sc se 2 oe ine iA WN alan Siete = 6? 
RT POCONO ot deo 5 SBE SEK LL Ui: Sala e's sats 131, 000 
Total requested of Senate____- - bth a ete au alae Bemisia aes 174, 857, 000 


The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 12, line 7, strike out ‘‘$174,726,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$174,857,- 
000’’, $1,143,000 under the estimate, and an increase of $131,000 over the House- 
approved amount. 

2FFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The requested amendment will restore $131,C00 to the program a net amount 
resulting from the following actions: 
Sn Weare ptker Jos LULeL We deed batleduis _ — $370, 000 
2. Departmental administration_.......-..----- bet oit + 501, 000 


il PS a a ta iar he eid gai » Saewakl 131, 000 
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JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


1. Travel, —$370,000 

Over 53 percent of the $4,272,000 contained in the fiscal year 1961 budget for 
temporary duty travel is associated with the Fleet Marine Forces which are wide- 
spread geographically, temporary duty in connection with school training periods 
of insufficient duration to qualify as permanent change of station and the recruit- 
ing service. The remainder of approximately $2 million is associated with all 
aspects of command, inspection, and the management of men and material both 
at departmental level and in the field. In assessing the reduction to be made in 
the temporary duty travel area, a double reduction was effected in that the funds 
associated with temporary duty travel at departmental level were also included 
in the totals for departmental administration which was reduced by a similar 
amount. These dollars were therefore subjected to a total of a 20-percent reduc- 
tion. 

In spite of the foregoing, in order to partially execute the desires of the Congress 
in connection with the overall reduction of travel expenses it has become necessary 
to adjust portions of the overall travel reductlon between appropriations. A 
review of the entire Marine Corps travel requirements for fiscal year 1961 in 
relationship to the desired reduction indicated the incapability of the Marine 
Corps to execute its planned military personnel program. Even a 5-percent 
reduction in permanent change of station travel critically affected movements 
in connection with augmenting the operating forces. ‘To avoid severely inter- 
fering with the operating forces personnel program with its planned increased 
personnel availability in fiscal year 1961, it has been necessary to suspend travel 
under the operation and maintenance appropriation which, while essential to the 
to the efficient and economical management of the Marine Corps, can be tempo- 
rarily suspended as being of lower priority. Although this action will require 
a thorough reevaluation of the priorities of all areas of travel involved, the 
relative effects have been carefully weighed, and it is considered more essential 
to the Marine Corps as a whole that the minimum reduction be assessed against 
the execution of the military personnel plan, 

2. Departmental administration, $501,000 

In the Marine Corps, since fiscal year 1956, civilian departmental employees 
have been subjected to disproportlonate reductions in comparison with those 
effected at field activities. Between end fiscal year 1956 and end fiscal year 
1959, Marine Corps departmental civilian employment has decreased approxi- 
mately 19 percent. During this same period, however, civilian employment in 
continental field activities has decreased approximately 10 percent. Because of 
the relationship of the civilian level of employment to the effectiveness of Head- 
quarters, Marine Corps, and its ability to respond promptly to all situations, 
the civilian employment level at Headquarters, Marine Corps, has been of in- 
creasing concern. This problem has had continuous management study for over 
a year. Reduction of $847,000 will have an extremely detrimental effect upon 
the ability of Headquarters, Marine Corps, to operate at the level required to 
manage the operating forces and supporting establishment. 

In recognition of the above, and of congressional efforts in reducing the current 
level of civilian and military employment and cost in administration of the military 
departments, restoration of only $501,000 is requested. With this restoration 
and with the reduction to be distributed to worldwide activities engaged in 
departmental type administration, it will permit the continuation of essential 
functions and programs without severe disruption of capabilities, and permit 
continuation of effective management, 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 
1. Travel, page 19 


“The committee recommends item reductions of 10 percent and an overall! 
general limitation. * * * In making its recommendation, the committee is: 
concerned with the * * * administrative travel of both the military and civilian 
employees * * * there appears to be considerable unnecessary travel by civilian 
administrative employees. It is recognized that travel of civilian employees 
and military engaged in departmental administration had, in effect, already 
been reduced by virtue of the recommended reduction of 10 percent in the costs 
of departmental administration * * *,” 
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2. Departmental administration, page 21 

“In the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area the Department of Defense 
and the military services have their principal headquarters * * * Accord- 
ing to the best information that the committee was able to obtain * * * the 
numbers of people in headquarters activities in the metropolitan area total 
31,500 civilian and 14,000 military, at an approximate total cost for salaries 
and support of $383 million. Again, according to the best available information, 
the people serving in important departmental headquarters outside of this im- 
mediate area total 4,500 civilians and 4,000 military at total costs of approximately 
$69 million. Thus, there appears to be en saged in departmental administration, 
regardless of location, a total of over 36,000 civilian employees * * * and ap- 
proximately 18,000 military personnel * * * or a grand total of nearly 54,000 
people at an annual cost of over $452 million.” 

“The committee feels that this amount of manpower and cost represent top- 
heaviness and is unwarranted and recommends a reduction of 10 percent in the 
civilian manpower and costs * * *,”’ 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, MARINE Corps 
(P. 12, lines 7, 8, and 9) 
(House hearings, p. 303) 
The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 12, lines 7, 8, and 9; strike out the words ‘‘: Provided, That not to exceed 
$7,625,000 of the amount shall be available for departmental administration.”’ 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The requested amendment will remove restrictions on the total amount of funds 
available for departmental administration. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


A reduction has been assessed in the expenses of departmental administration 
to reduce civilian personnel on the premise that unwarranted topheaviness exists 
in the administration staffing of the military departments. In the Marine Corps, 
since fiscal year 1956, civilian departmental employees have been subjected to dis- 
proportionate reductions in comparison with those effected at field activities. 
Between end fiseal year 1956 and end fiscal year 1959, Marine Corps departmental 
civilian employment has decreased approximately 19 percent, whereas in conti- 
nental field activities of the Marine Corps this reduction has been on the order of 
10-11 pereent. During the present fiscal year this fact has been the subject of 
increasing concern because of the relationship of the civilian level of employment 
to the effectiveness of Headquarters, Marine Corps, and in its ability to respond 
promptly to all situations. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 

Page 21: 

“In the Washington, D.C. metropolitan area, the Department of Defense and 
the military services have their principal headquarters. Certain of the depart- 
mental activities of the services are, however, performed at important headquarters 
located outside of this area. According to the best information that the committee 
was able to obtain—and the committee regrets that authoritative and definitive 
information is not available in the Department of Defense—the numbers of people 
in headquarters activities in the metropolitan area total 31,500 civilians and 14,000 
military at an approximate total cost for salaries and support of $383 million. 
Again, according to the best available information, the people serving in important 
departmental headquarters outside of this immediate area total 4,500 civilian and 
4,000 military at total costs of approximately $69 million. Thus, there appear 
to be engaged in departmental administration, regardless of location, a total of 
over 36,000 civilian employees at a cost of slightly over $336 million, including 
administrative support of military personnel, and approximately 18,000 military 
personnel at an additional cost of approximately $116 million in pay and allow- 
ances, or a grand total of nearly 54,000 people at an annual cost of over $452 
million. 
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“The committee feels that this amount of manpower and cost represents top- 
heaviness and is unwarranted, and recommends a reduction of 10 percent in the 
civilian manpower and costs together with a limitation on the numbers of military 
personnel that may be assigned to departmental administration.” 

Page 48: 

“An appropriation of $174,726,000 is recommended for the operation and 
maintenance of the Marine Corps, $1,274,000 less than the amount of the estimate, 
and $1,124,000 below the appropriation for fiscal year 1960. The reductions 
recommended by the committee are $427,000 in travel funds and $847,000 in 
departmental administration, each of which is the applicable portion of general 
reductions described earlier.’’ 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
(P 14, line 5) 


(House hearings, pp. 314 through 455) 


1960 appropriation __-- ; : $4, 195, 006, 000 
1961 estimate _ - ~ , ah! 4, 282, 000, 000 
House action ___ : , 4, 172, 404, 000 
House decrease___ m — eee i oS ae 109, 596, 000 
Restoration requested_ Sere ees aed nee ea 86, 938, 000 


Total requested of Senate___- p See eee : _ 4, 259, 342, 000 


The Department of the Air Force requests the following amendment: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 14, line 5, strike out ‘‘$4,172,404,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘$4,259,- 
342,000” $22,658,000 under the estimate, and an increase of $86,938,000 over the 
House-approved amount. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The requested amendment will restore $86,938,000 to the Air Force operation 
and maintenance appropriation, thereby insuring that the combat capability and 
readiness of our forces, as reflected in the budget estimate, may be sustained with- 
out degradation resulting from imbalances between resources and tasks to be per- 
formed. Following are the specific purposes for which changes to the House 
committee’s recommendation are requested. 


Pe emrrporne alert. 20 Pee _..----. —$15, 000, 000 
2. Communications_-—____ : ae : ; ] Rake 69, 000, 000 
3. Mission-support flying EL Dyee : 5, 000, 000 
4. Support of aeronautically rated officers _ - au ae 13, 187, 000 
5. Motor-vehicle hire __ _- é 3 679, 000 
6. Maintenance of Wherry-Capehart housing -_ _ - _- 5, 678, 000 
7. Departmental administration 7, 781, 000 
8. Per-pupil cost of dependents education______ : 613, 000 


"Trot... ! feild 2 on 86, 938, 000 
Airborne alert 


The committee in recommending an increase of $15 million for the airborne 
alert program restricted use of the funds in the operation and maintenance appro- 
priation to storage and distribution expenses. The level of airborne alert on-shelf 
capability programed for fiscal year 1961 does not require $15 million additional 
for the purposes authorized by the committee. 


Travel 


The House committee recommended a reduction of $14,395,000 in the amount 
contained in the budget estimate. The Air Force during the past several years 
has conducted at all echelons of command an intensive review of temporary duty 
travel to assure that travel is restricted to support of essential Air Force opera- 
tions. The fiscal vear 1961 estimate for travel funds reflected this stringent re- 
view. It provided for a voluntary reduction in administrative, supervisory, and 
inspection travel of approximately 15 percent from the fiscal year 1960 program. 
The Air Force will continue its stringent review of travel requirements with the 
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objective of continuing to enforce maximum economies. Accordingly, the Air 
Force does not contest the reduction recommended by the committee and will 
undertake the management task required to support essential travel within the 
amount authorized. 


Communications 


The Committee-recommended reduction of $69 million in effect would hold 
fiscal year 1961 costs for communications to the fiscal year 1960 level. The ra- 
tionale used was “‘that any new and valid requirements presented in this budget 
can be met through reduction of marginal facilities and more economical use of 
those which are essential.” 

The committee signified its awareness of the essentiality of advancing the date 
of operation of our early warning systems, and to speed the buildup of our ICBM 
capability. On the other hand, the magnitude of the reduction in dollar avail- 
ability for communications, as recommended by the committee, would completely 
disrupt the implementation of our advanced warning and retaliatory systems. 

In the area of installation of communications and electronics equipment, the 
committee recommended holding the program to the fiscal year 1960 level of $56 
million and applied a reduction of $24 million. Funds requested in this program 
provide for one-time, nonrecurring expenses for the engineering and installation 
of communications equipment obtained in prior years by the major procurement 
appropriations and for which facilities have been or are in the process of being 
constructed. Relationship of dollar requirements between fiscal years exists only 
to the degree of completion of installation projects associated with a particular 
system during the years involved. For example, the communications-electronics 
program in support of DEW line are incrementally completed from one fiscal year 
to the next as procurement of equipment and facilities become available. ‘The 
following table depicts the fiscal year 1961 requirements for installation of com- 
munications and electronic equipment by major program elements. 


Millions 

a iar to ere eee es Ge NE ee a co a cate a in cm awa an 
Ballistic missile bases __-___..--_-- ahr tar seas Ad Gis eh ca deratteeres Posen ee a 
Air getense facilities ................- ee ee ce SE Scenes area toakhGas To 
IR tad tire ut, aaa aluSelges eet a«0 woe icone acacia niet hed on acde 
i hs AEE: ene turnin bh inbraree miata sine bmtnenieee 9 
le I Os tod bon dnisinalies nenenen ie nete nese 80 


Each of the above programs are directly related to achieving the desires of the 
committee for adequate warning systems and the potential necessary to achieve 
instantaneous retaliatory action. To adhere to the committee’s recommended 
reduction of $24 million would defer the attainment of an operational capability 
in several of the above programs which currently are very close to the operational 
stage. None of the programs supported in this area can be classified as ‘‘marginal 
facilities.’ Each of these program elements are so interrelated to our combat 
posture that the reduction will mitigate against the operational readiness of our 
defense and retaliatory forces. 

The Air Force, in the development of the fiscal year 1961 estimate, accomplished 
the objectives of the committee to delete marginal facilities. Stated requirements 
in excess of $50 million were deleted on the basis that they did not make a direct 
contribution to the warning and retaliatory mission. Included in the items deleted 
were improvements, expansions and relocations of communications to support the 
tactical, training and logistics systems. 

In the area of leased commercial communications the committee also recom- 
mended reducing the program to the fiscal year 1960 level and applied a reduction 
of approximately $45 million. As illustrated by the following table, to apply a 
reduction of this magnitude would completely disrupt the implementation of 
communications absolutely vital to the combat posture of the Air Force. 
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Leased long line communications 


{In millions] 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year 








1960 | 1961 

OAM Lyons) bes, desde us a cacedebadibe asserted él cpestuaread| $18.7 | $14.9 
a cn da cdbten tlds wigiasalila ei dgipieaeliclael as iaaiela soba wo---2-----=-] 23. 2 | 49.9 
ait a iE eligi is As Apealageriote ; 3.4 | 13. 1 
DPS S23) dave dcsenaascacuchankbuceeadanecwewed | 4 1.8 
ION MUG, et oeddbdsmeiudscactdsieiesdan at} 5.9 | 8.1 
I i Ele ok cereale np nites ui | 41.0 | 47.2 
I n tetehiaciisican neebnsas nena emewensey en stats asinine = ese 4.1 | 5.4 
DE PUNE ast oco neh cnddkadasdenegunescsdesucusts yaoree ene 2.9 | 2.9 
Logistic network .....-....-..-- phudeks incab Pde bse ans cababenccueeearmaeted 3.0 | 3.9 

pe ee ee ee pia ea 102. 6 147.2 








The major increases in fiscal year 1961 are directly attributable to missile 
installations (reflected in the above table under SAC primary alert and the air 
communications network), SAGE and BMEWS with only minor increases in the 
other programs. 

The re quirements in fiscal year 1961 for leased lines to support the A.C. & W, 
SAGE, and BMEWS programs total approximately $78 million. This invest- 
ment in leased lines will make functionally operative a warning system which 
represents an investment of over $2.5 billion in equipment and facilities which 
the committee so aptly stated would be crucial to the safety of our retaliatory 
forces during the years ahead. 

The requirements in fiscal year 1961 for leased communications to support 
SAC primary alert, air communications network, weather and flight service and a 
responsive logistic network are as vital to our retaliatory capabilities as are the 
air defense networks to assuring adequate warning of a surprise attack. These 
networks provide the air navigation, traffic control, launch and recall capabilities 
and other essential point-to-point and ground-to-air communications on a global, 
around-the-clock basis to our strategic, defense and tactical forces. 

The committee calls for a modification of service communications planning in 
line with the development of a defense communications network. The Air 
Force endorses the implementing Department of Defense directive and has, and 
will continue, to work closely with the Department of Defense—as well as with the 
other services—toward assuring maximum integration of communications facili- 
ties. This objective will not be derived by an arbitrary reduction of dollar re- 
quirements. Implementation of communications systems—such as those sup- 
porting SAGE, BMEWS, DEW Ine and ICBM systems—require detailed 
advanced planning over periods of up to 40 months prior to attaining an initial 
operational capability. 

The recommended committee reduction would result in deferring the operational 
capability inherent in the major equipment and facilities previously authorized 
by the Congress as essential to the retaliatory and warning capability of the Nation. 
The Air Force considers it imperative to advise that the recommendations of the 
a committee will result in a degradation in the state of readiness of our combat 
orces. 


Mission support flying 

The House committee reduction of $5 million applied to mission support flying 
was based on the belief that some of these aircraft operations ‘‘are conducted 
heedless of cost, or for personal convenience, or for other seemingly unjustifiable 
purposes * * *’ This conclusion resulted from a survey conducted by the com- 
mittee staff during which flight records of mission support aircraft for the period 
June 15, 1959, through September 15, 1959, were reveiwed at 14 Air Force bases. 
It should be noted, however, that subsequent Air Force programing actions, as 
reflected in the fiscal vear 1961 budget estimates, already were quite responsive 
to the House committee’s point of view. 
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In its report (p. 44) the committee did acknowledge that the number of air- 
craft devoted to mission support flying was declining. As a matter of fact the 
Air Force is programing significant reductions in fiscal year 1961 below fiscal vear 
1959 actual—not only in aircraft but in flying hours as well. The fiscal year 1961 
budget estimate was based on reducing the number of aircraft assigned to mission 
support flying in excess of 500 below the June 30, 1959, inventory, or approxi- 
mately 14 percent. For the same period, a reduction of 406,000 in the flving hours 
is programed. The committee’s action will have the effect of another 79,000 
reduction in flying hours for a total reduction from fiscal year 1959 to fiscal vear 
1961 of 485,000 hours. It is recognized that in the past there have been isolated 
instances of flights of questionable propriety; however, the frequency thereof 
definitely does not approach anywhere near the magnitude of the reduction im- 
posed by the committee. Furthermore, under the reductions projected by the Air 
Force for fiscal year 1961, increased screening of aircraft utilization should elimi- 
nate any further abuses. 

It is true that the number of pilots programed in the mission support category 
in fiscal year 1961 does not decrease from prior years, as might be expected. How- 
ever, it must be recognized that this is a temporary condition occasioned by the 
extensive reduction taken by the Air Force in the manned combat force structure, 
Based on projected requirements for pilots in future years as compared to our 
pilot inventory, the Air Force has greatly reduced its pilot training program, 
Additionally, a number of pilots who entered the Air Force during World War 
II will be leaving the service during the next several years. It is estimated that 
these actions alone will contribute to a reduction in the number of pilots in the 
mission support category. 

In this time period, greater dispersal and increased sophistication of weapons 
is coupled with the requirement for maintenance of minimum reaction time. 
This generates increasingly unexpected demands for certain types of logistic 
action. Mission support flying can satisfy these demands in the most expeditious 
manner. Based on past experience, it is estimated that approximately 80 percent 
of the flying hours programed under mission support in fiscal year 1961 are in 
direct support of the combat mission. Included are requirements for transporta- 
tion of equipment and personnel for unit exercises, movement of critical aircraft 
and missile parts, target similation for combat training, flight checks of radar and 
navigation aids, movement of emergency field maintenance teams, and weather 
observation. The remainder of the fiscal year 1961 mission support flying hours 
are required to carry on equally essential Air Force functions. 

Imposition of the House committee reduction of 79,000 hours, on top of the 
Air Force’s own action in reducing the hours by 406,000, will necessitate the 
expenditure of additional operation and maintenance funds to meet the trans- 
portation requirements programed to be accomplished through the utilization of 
mission support aircraft. The Air Force, therefore, requests that the committee's 
action be reconsidered and the Air Force be permitted to proceed with its own 
program reduction in an orderly manner, as originally projected. 


Reduction in rated officers 

The House committee’s $21,450,000 reduction in operation and maintenance 
funds for support of so-called proficiency aircraft appears to have been based 
primarily on the belief that savings in that amount could and should be realized 
(a) by utilizing existing legislation which permits rated officers with over 20 years 
of rated experience to receive flight pay without meeting minimum flight require- 
ments, and (b) by immediately removing from flying status all other rated officers 
for whom there is no valid requirement as rated officers and who do not occupy 
cockpit positions. To insure that at least 3,632 rated officers, Department of 
Defense-wide, would be removed from that category the House committee estab- 
lished a specific limitation on the total number of rated officers that could be paid 
in fiscal year 1961 from funds appropriated in the bill. 

In recognition of the problem brought out in the House report accompanying 
H.R. 11998, the Department of Defense now has under consideration a legislative 
proposal which, if adopted, will provide an efficient and orderly method of alineing 
the rated inventory with valid and justifiable requirements. This proposal, 
‘An Accrual Svstem of Flying Pay,’ builds upon the accepted precedent of the 
“over 20 years’’ rated service provision and further extends this philosophy pro- 
portionately to officers with less than 20 years rated service, thereby achieving 
substantial cost reductions as well as providing the service with the required 
flexibility and incentive, without the adverse effects cited in the preceding para- 
graph. 
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Anticipating eventual, favorable legislative action on the accrual system of 
flying pay, the Air Force has initiated action to identify those officers that would 
be placed under an accrual system in event the proposal is enacted into law. The 
officers so identified will be relieved from the requirement to maintain flight pro- 
ficiency, in the conventional sense of the term, and will be required instead to 
maintain only a limited familiarization with flying problems. In this ‘‘familiari- 
zation”’ status they will be required to fly the minimum number of hours necessary 
to comply with Executive Order 10152—4 hours per month. In the interest of 
safety it will be necessary, of course, for these pilots to fly at all times with a full 
erew of qualified pilot and copilot personnel. 

In addition, the Air Force expects to use, to a greater extent, the authority cone 
tained in the Defense Appropriations Act to waive flying requirements for those 
officers with over 20 years’ rated service. All officers in this category cannot be 
considered, because many of them occupy key positions which require that they 
remain in active flying status. 

On the basis of the foregoing it is estimated that a reduction of approximately 
$8,263,000 can be applied to the amount contained in the fiscal year 1961 budget 
estimate. However, a sudden, forced decrease of the magnitude recommended 
by the committee would result in poorly considered and, in effect, punitive action 
against the officers concerned, and would drastically lower morale and efficiency 
throughout the rated structure, with attendant losses of highly qualified personnel. 
Accordingly, it is requested that $13,187,000 be restored in order that the Air 
Force may proceed in an orderly manner, pursuant to the planned program 
approved by the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Motor vehicle hire 

The House committee recommended a 10 percent reduction in the estimate for 
hire of motor vehicles with an attendant limitation in section 532 of the general 
provisions. 

The general objection against all limitations are equally applicable to this one. 
These are (1) loss of needed flexibility in the administration of appropriated funds 
and (2) the added burden of otherwise unnecessary additive accounting and 
reporting workload. 

In addition, the workload is substantially magnified by the fact that the limi- 
tations received by the military departments must be further and successively 
broken down to major command, subordinate command, base and installation 
levels. At all of these levels there are added accounting and reporting burdens; 
and because the limitation must be so subdivided, there is a still greater loss of 
flexibility than in the case of limitations which are controlled only at the head- 
quarters level. 

The House committee action in applying a reduction of $679,000 for motor 
vehicle hire would necessitate reducing the vehicle hire program to a level of 
$665,000 below that of fiscal year 1960. Although the vehicle rental requirement 
has been increasing over the past several years, the inventory of the Air Force- 
owned passenger carrying vehicles has decreased. The fiscal year 1960 inventory 
of passenger vehicles is 14,704 and the fiscal year 1961 estimate contemplates an 
inventory of 14,544. At the same time the rental requirement for fiscal year 1961 
increases only $14,000 over the fiscal year 1960 program. This is a net figure 
comprising a decrease of $206,000 in rentals from commercial sources with an 
offsetting increase of approximately $220,000 to reimburse the General Services 
Administration for interagency motor pools pursuant to Public Law 766. Of the 
total fiscal vear 1961 estimate of $6,792,642 for vehicle hire only $154,000 is 
programed for hire of vehicles from commercial sources. The remainder of the 
estimate provides $1,323,870 for reimbursement to the General Services Adminis- 
tration and $5,314,266 for rental of buses primarily in oversea areas. Govern- 
ment-to-government agreements frequently require the transportation of indi- 
genous personnel to and from work or the payment of monetary allowances to 
the individual. Studies have concluded that it is more economical for the Air 
Force to rent buses locally. Another substantial requirement for bire of buses 
exists to provide school transportation in oversea areas of dependent children. 
the Air Force fiscal year 1961 estimate of $6,792,642 is considered an obsolute 
minimum as $202,000 for peakload bus rentals was inadvertently omitted during 
preparation of the President’s budget. 

The alternative to have the capability to rent vehicles as required to augment 
organic vehicular capacity is to procure, and to replace, periodically, sufficient 
organic vehicle capability to meet all conceivable peakloads at all headquarters 
and installations. This is manifestly impracticable and uneconomical. 
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The Air Force, therefore, requests that the proposed reduction of $679.000 be 
restored. 


Maintenance of Wherry-Capehart housing 


The Air Force shares the concern of the House committee regarding the costs of 
maintenance and operation associated with the rapidly rising inventory of family 
housing. Special studies pertaining to the maintenance and operation of family 
housing were initiated early in fiscal year 1959 and continued on a larger, more 
comprehensive scale during fiscal year 1960 in order to estimate requirements on a 
knowledgeable basis. 

It is true that the Air Force fiscal year 1961 estimate for family housing mainte- 
nance when divided by the total average number of quarters to be maintained 
does result in an overall average cost of $582 per unit. However, this is a compos- 
ite figure and includes maintenance on all types of housing—i.e., military con- 
struction program, Wherry-Capehart, surplus commodity, and Lanham Act etc, 
The cost of maintenance and operation of family housing varies from more than 
$1,000 per unit in Alaska to amounts approximating $400 per unit in the southern 
part of the Zone of the Interior. The estimate provides for necessary maintenance 
and repair of real property and requirements for utilities such as electricity, fuel, 

water, “and sewage disposal. 

The committee stated on page 45 of the report: ‘One of the most disturbing 
features of this growing program has been the complete lack of data on true 
maintenance costs.”” The committee statement is erroneous in its application to 
the Air Force. 

Air Force studies have encompassed approximately 97,000 units of family 
housing located at 250 installations. The studies provided cost data for 66 
specific line items by type of housing for fiscal year 1959, aggregated to reflect 
work performed by Air Force civilian and military personnel as opposed to fune- 
tions performed by contract. The following table reflects the composite results 
of this latest survey. 


Average annual cost per family unit 


Maintenance 


Type of housing and minor Utilities Total 
repair 
intiertve teehee ———_—__ $<} | —____|_-——_- 
OM, 5d ide. tn Saledilewes estdasi ¢ibswude $324 $276 $600 
Capehart.____.- Danek te Oak ep ~sa ss oledt deeteth bee 228 288 516 
Military construe tion ‘progr: im_- cpdsete 588 384 972 
Lanham. gakids ; i 276 204 480) 
Deutsche mark and yen. 16) bh) ; Teas ae 408 444 852 
Surplus commodity.......-.---- das sop adn weemetd = deeply 408 384 792 
SE kk tan aca bin sckee cas : . . teres 372 360 732 





The costs shown above are directly related to maintenance, repair, and utilities. 
Not included are certain indirect or intangible costs, such as: administration, 
police and fire protection, furniture repair, and other costs not readily identifiable. 

The following are examples of costs experienced for the several types of housing 
at Air Force locations during fiscal year 1959. The amounts reflect average 
annual costs per unit at the particular locations. 





Type of housing Maintenance Utilities Total 
and repair 


Ladd AFB, Alaska: 1,390 units, military construction pro- 


grams, from 5 to 18 years old ‘ $594 $542 $1, 136 
Dyess AFB, Tex.: 942 units of Capeb: art housing from 2 to 3 
years old_- : 270 275 545 
George AFB, Calif.: 650 units of Wherry housing, 8 years old. 314 228 542 
Shaw AFB, S.C.: 900 units of Wherry housing from 2 to 7 
years 0 OE ae ee a 165 249 414 
Leeson AFB, Wash.: 800 units of ‘Wherry housing from 5 to 9 
years MNO. SHALL Poe) Cie eleb clube ese geet at 550 292 842 
Offutt AFB, Nebr.: - 611 units of W herry. housing, 8 vears old 415 230 645 
Kelly AFB, Tex.: 131 units, military construction program, 
average 30 years old_.- : 559 418 977 


Griffiss AFB, N.Y.: 250 units, Lanham Act housing, 16 years 
NG etek aatish pita dig dso bans 


Otis AFB, Mass.: 1,193 units, military construction program, 
from 1 to 2 years ee saa tikincecosecceeeucieensssuens 183 377 560 
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While it is true, as indicated in the preceding tables, that the Capehart and 
recently acquired Wherry housing are less costly to operate and maintain, the 
remaining housing serves to offset this, resulting in an overall annual average 
estimate of $582 per unit for the Air Force for fiscal year 1961. Since require- 
ments for utilities are relatively fixed, the impact of the committee’s reduction 
would have to be applied in the maintenance and repair category. This would 
require deferral of essential maintenance and repairs and result in excessive de- 
terioration with attendant excessive major repair requirements in future years. 

The Air Force fiscal vear 1961 estimate for maintenance and operation of 
family housing is considered firm, as it is based on factual cost experience pro- 
jected against the family housing units programed for fiscal year 1961. Accord- 
ingly, full restoration of the reduction of $5,678,000 identified for maintenance of 
Air Force housing is requested. 


Departmental administration 


The committee recommended a reduction of $7,781,000. The Air Force re- 
quests full restoration. In this regard see ‘Summary of Amendments Requested 
for Restoration of Departmental Administration Reduction.” 


Dependents education 


The House committee allowed a per pupil limitation of only $270, which will 
not be sufficient for operation of the dependents’ education program during 
fiscal year 1961. 

To stay within the current per pupil limitation of $265 the AF dependents’ 
schools are staffed with regular classroom teachers considerably below the num- 
ber (126 spaces) authorized by the existing manpower criteria. Further, no 
special instructional personnel can be authorized as is normal for schools in the 
United States. A per pupil expenditure of $276.50 would have been required in 
current fiscal year 1960 to staff our schools with regular classroom teachers at 
the rate authorized by the criteria. Authorization of any special instructional 
personnel would require a proportionate increase in cost above this amount. 

The per pupil cost of operating dependents’ schools in fiscal year 1961 will be 
greater than in fiscal year 1960 for the following reasons: 

(a) Greater numbers of our children will be enrolled in the more expensive 
secondary schools; 

(b) Implementation of the Teachers’ Pay and Personnel Practices Act (Public 
Law 86-91) resulted in a slight increase in personnel costs; 

(c) The cost of textbooks and other instructional materials continues to rise; 

(d) The cost of tuition fee schools, which increased $35 per pupil last year, 
will again increase significantly next vear; 

(e)} Air Force use of converted facilities having small classrooms, which will 
not accommodate a full classload, requires more teachers than would be the ease 
if the classrooms could accommodate full classloads. 

If the per pupil limitation of $280 is not restored, and no other funds are avail- 
able, the increases in operating costs will have to be absorbed by curtailment of 
instructional materials, employment of fewer teachers, and the heavy overcrowd- 
ing of classes. The other alternative, providing a minimum adequate instruc- 
tional program without an increase in limitation, would necessitate the use of 
non-appropriated funds or to assess parents directly to support such a program. 
Neither the use of nonappropriated funds nor the charging of parents to support 
an overseas dependents’ education program is believed the intent of the Congress, 
when a more adequate educational program would be available to these children 
without cost were their parents stationed at Air Force activities in the United 
States. The Air Force, therefore requests that the committee’s action be re- 
considered. 

HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 
“Travel 

“The estimates contained in the budget for travel of all kinds totaled 
$732,235,000. The committee recommends item reductions of 10 percent, and 
an overall general limitation of $660 million is proposed as section 533 of the pend- 
ing bill. As defined in Budget-Treasury Regulation No. 1, section 71, the standard 
classification for estimating and reporting travel is ‘* * * transportation of 
persons, their per diem allowances while in an authorized travel status, and other 
expenses incident to travel which are to be paid by the Government * * *.’ 

“In making its recommendation, the committee is concerned with the perennial 
problem of individual and unit movements of military personnel as well as with 
the administrative travel of both the military and civilian employees. Complaints 
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of excessive military moving about have not diminished, and there appears to be 
considerable unnecessary travel by civilian administrative employees. It is reeog- 
nized that travel of civilian employees and military personnel engaged in depart- 
mental administration has, in effect, already been reduced by virtue of the recom- 
mended reduction of 10 percent in the costs of departmental administration 
discussed hereafter. The amounts proposed to be obligated for travel of persons 
engaged in departmental administration is not a separately identified budgetary 
item; it is susceptible to administrative adjustment from time to time; therefore, 
the precise extent to which reductions in travel expense will exceed 10 percent for 
this group cannot be ascertained at this time. 

“Indicative of the problem is the attitude expressed by a witness recently, to the 
effect that the appropriation was being obligated as rapidly as possible and any 
unanticipated requirement would therefore require additional appropriations. 
In spite of prepared statements purporting to show ‘aggressive action, the fact 
remains that a resolute intention of operating within appropriations is missing. 

“The limitation recommended is in recognition of the apparent inability of 
either the individual services or the Office of the Secretary of Defense to take 
effective restrictive action. 


“Screening of aeronautically rated officers 


“The committee gave consideration to the future requirements for aeronautically 
rated officers. The question of what to do with unneeded aeronautically rated 
officers has its economic and emotional aspects. The question of morale of rated 
and unrated officers is involved. The dimensions of the problem will increase as 
aircraft are replaced by missiles and the bulk of our rated officers pass maximum 
useful combat age. The report for fiscal year 1960, commenting on the need for 
culling out the ineffectives, cited the following figures: 

‘“‘* * * There is the additional problem of determining which nonrated jobs 
actually require current flying experience. For example, the Air Force counts 
74,894 positions which must be filled by rated officers. Of these, actual cockpit 
positions, or those positions involving regular and frequent flights, number be- 
tween 25,000 and 30,000. The Air Force has, therefore, between 45,000 and 50,000 
positions calling for rated personnel whieh are not actual flying positions. 

** *A4 further problem is that of age. The hearings disclosed that the Air Force 
had 7,000 pilots 40 years of age or over on duty as of June 30, 1957. By December 
31, 1958, this number had increased to a little over 9,000! (H. Rept. 408, 86th 
Cong., p. 45). 

“The hearings for the same year also indicate that of the total of 74,894 rated 
officers in the Air Force alone, 71,313 were pilot and navigator-observer positions, 
The comparable figure supplied to the committee this year is 71,687 pilot, 
navigator-observer positions as of December 31, 1959. In view of the fact that 
accelerated operations in the Strategic Air Command have been more than offset 
by reductions in other commands, there is apparently no reason for this increase 
other than the failure of the Department of Defense to undertake or require « 
vigorous program of screening and redesignation. 

“Since 1954, this committee has recognized a reasonable obligation to exper- 
ienced rated officers by specifically providing that those with over 20 years of 
rated experience may receive flight pay without meeting minimum flight require- 
ments (Sec. 614, Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1960). The response 
of the services over the ensuing years has been mixed and largely unenthusiastic. 
Figures recently received by the committee show that the Army and Air Force 
have not made use of the 20-year provision. The Navy is to be commended 
for its initiative in removing 553 Navy and 56 Marine pilots from active flying 
under the terms of this provision. 

“In a recent document reaffirming its position on the entire matter of flying 
status, the Air Force has finally and conclusively placed its rated personnel in a 
category beyond the limitations of national strategy, mission or technical develop- 
ment. Following is the key sentence in this statement: 

“<The Air Force has always supported the concept that once an individual 
embarks upon a flying career in the Air Force that he will continue in this capacity 
with adequate compensation unless he loses his ability motivation, or physical 
qualification to pursue this career.’ 

“Tacitly implied is the policy that ‘he will continue in this capacity’ whether 
or not there is a valid requirement. The committee propounds these questions 
to the Secretary of Defense: Do rated officers, for whom there is no valid require- 
ment as rated officers and who do not occupy cockpit positions, have the right 
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to draw flight pay and fly for recreation and personal convenience as long as 
they desire to do so and are able to pass the physical examination? Is this not 
an unrealistic guarantee and are there any other professional groups in Govern- 
ment who have comparable guarantees? 

“Tt is the feeling of the committee that the Department of Defense is confronted 
with a problem which must be faced in a realistic way. Basic policy decisions 
by the Secretary with respect to aeronautically rated officers in all the services 
are overdue. It would appear that within the framework of the existing law 
the President and the Secretary of Defense could work out a solution which 
would be reasonably fair to both rated and nonrated officers. The law (sec. 
235, title 37, U.S.C.) is as follows: 

‘““‘(a) Definition of hazardous duties. 

** ‘Subject to such regulations as may be prescribed by the President, members 
of the uniformed services entitled to receive basic pay shall, in addition thereto, 
be entitled to receive incentive pay for the performance of hazardous duty 
required by competent orders. The following duties shall constitute hazardous 
duties: 

‘“* *(1) duty as a crew member as determined by the Secretary concerned, 
involving frequent and regular participation in aerial flight;’ 

“The committee recommends a reduction in funds for operation and mainte- 
nance of proficiency aircraft by a total of $30 million, including $1,860,000 in the 
Army, $6,690,000 in the Navy, and $21,450,000 in the Air Force. 

‘As a related step, the committee has specifically limited to 97,546 the number 
of rated officers (sec. 534) that may be paid from funds appropriated in this bill. 
This limitation is based on a total of 101,178 rated officers reported as of De- 
cember 31, 1959. The action does not affect Reserve officers on active duty for 
training or officers presently receiving flight pay under the provision of section 
514 of the bill. 


“Departmental administration 


“In the Washington, D.C. metropolitan area, the Department of Defense and 
the military services have their principal headquarters. Certain of the depart- 
mental activities of the services are, however, performed at important head- 
quarters located outside of this area. According to the best information that the 
committee was able to obtain—and the committee regrets that authoritative and 
definitive information is not available in the Department of Defense—the numbers 
of people in headquarters activities in the metropolitan area total 31,500 civilians 
and 14,000 military at an approximate total cost for salaries and support of $383 
million. Again, according to the best available information, the people serving 
in important departmental headquarters outside of this immediate area total 
4,500 civilian and 4,000 military at total costs of approximately $69 million. 
Thus, there appear to be engaged in departmental administration, regardless of 
location, a total of over 36,000 civilian employees at a cost of slightly over $336 
million, including administrative support of military personnel, and approixmately 
18,000 military personnel at an additional cost of approximately $116 million in 
pay and allowances, or a grand total of nearly 54,000 people at an annual cost of 
over $453 million. 

“The committee feels that this amount of manpower and cost represents top- 
heaviness and is unwarranted, and recommends a reduction of 10 percent in the 
civilian manpower and costs together with a limitation on the numbers of mili- 
tary personnel that may be assigned to departmental administration, 

“In approaching the problem of control in the area of departmental adminis- 
tration, the committee has been hampered by the failure of the Department of 
Defense to present the estimates—which are largely included in the operation and 
maintenance accounts—on a comparable basis which would fully disclose the 
organizational entities, the personnel, both civilian and military, and the related 
fund estimates. In attempting to establish some degree of comparability as to 
administrative activities, the committee determined that as a basic distinction 
from other groups, the departmental force is that force which is engaegd in general 
supervisory and administrative direction and control of the various field forces. 
In turn, then, the field forces are those engaged either directly or indirectly in 
locally executing the laws and other delegated or assigned activities. The com- 
mittee was compelled to make this broad distinction in recognition of the existence 
of certain significant headquarters organizations outside of the Washington, D.C., 
metropolitan area. 

“Accordingly, the recommended reduction was applied in the estimates to the 
following offices or items: 
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Office of the Secretary of Defense: 
Department of the Army: 

Headquarters, Department of the Army. 

Offices of the Heads of Technical Staff. 

Office of the Surgeon General. 

Department of the Navy: 

Executive Office of the Secretary. 

Office, Chief of Naval Operations. 

Judge Advocate General. 

Office of Naval Research, departmental administration. 

Bureau of Naval Personnel, departmental administration. 

Bureau of Naval Weapons, departmental administration. 

Bureau of Ships, departmental administration. 

Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, departmental administration. 

Bureau of Yards and Docks, departmental administration. 

Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, departmental administration. 

Headquarters, U.S. Marine Corps. 

Department of the Air Force: 

Headquarters, U.S. Air Force. 

Field extensions: 
Aircraft Nuclear Propulsion Office. 
Air Force Academy Construction Agency. 
Air Force Intelligence Center. 
Director of Civilian Personnel. 
Director of Civil Engineering. 
Director, Operations. 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel. 
Office of Information Services. 
USAF Central Coordination Staff—Canada. 
1002d Inspector General Group. 
1003d Inspector General Group. 
Director of Intelligence. 
1070th USAF Medical Service Group. 

Headquarters, Air Materiel Command. 

Headquarters, Air Research and Development Command (including 
Ballistic Missiles Division; Detachment 1, Wright Air Development 
Center; Air Defense Systems Integration Division; and ARDC, 
European Office). 

“It is expected that the Secretary of Defense will assure that in the budget 
presentations accompanying the estimates for 1962 there will be uniformity in 
description of departmental administration, and that the amounts for that pur- 
pose will be separately identified. In preparing for these presentations he should 
promptly determine whict offices, if any, that are not included in this list are 
properly departmental administration, and should by administrative control 
apply the reduction to such additional offices. In this area, the committee has 
reference to the functions of Headquarters, Military Sea Transportation Service, 
and Headquarters, Military Air Transport Service which are comparable to 
functions of the Chief of Transportation, Army. The latter office is ineluded 
in the committee imposed reduction, the former two activities being industrially 
funded are of necessity not directly affected. In the administration of the limita- 
tion imposed, it should be understood that the types of expenses referred to 
include (a) salaries and all expenses related to the compensation of personnel; 
(b) office supplies and equipment, including rentals and costs of office space 
alterations; (c) temporary duty travel costs for military and civilian personnel; 
and (d) all other expenses charged during fiscal year 1960 to departmental adminis- 
tration by each military department. 

“The “belt tightening’? which the committee action will require should not all 
be accomplished by normal attrition. The committee does not believe that such 
an approach would get the results so evidently necessary. However, care should 
be exercised that proper direction and control continue while the unnecessary 
activities are being eliminated. During the forthcoming fiscal year, the commit- 
tee will also observe with interest the degree to which the departments tend to 
divert work which should be done by Government employees to contract operators. 
The Department can be assured now that, to the extent it resorts to contracts, 
the estimates for the following year will be suspect. 
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“Integration of Department of Defense long lines communications 


“In last year’s report the committee gave particular attention to the need 
for some positive integration of defense communications along the lines proposed 
during testimony on the 1960 budget estimates. After noting the apparent 
reluctance of the services to accept this new approach the committee report 
(H. Rept. 408, 86th Cong., p. 46) urged that the Secretary of Defense and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff ‘aggressively pursue their plan for integrated communica- 
tions to match the development of the unified and specified command planning.’ 

“In testimony this year, it was reported that ‘* * * in accordance with this 
committee’s report on the fiscal year 1960 defense appropriations bill, a DOD 
policy directive was issued and the Joint Chiefs of Staff developed a concept for 
the management and control of communications to assure Maximum integration 
of existing facilities which will lead toward the establishment of a common DOD 
worldwide communications system’ (pt. 5, p. 626). 

“The importance—and—cost of defense communications are growing at an 
increasing rate. The three military communications systems are, in effect, 
three long lines networks which are being used by a number of operators with 
separate fixed ‘hot line’ systems. The total investment in defense long haul 
facilities is about $2 billion and the current annual cost of leased commercial 
facilities is about $160 million. Under present planning, the Air Force alone 
would spend at least $1 billion on system modernization and expansion between 
now and 1970. It is most important, therefore, that the planning of the services 
be modified to take account of the development of the defense communications 
network so that the entire Defense Establishment may reap the benefits of joint 
procurement and joint use at the earliest possible date. 

“The committee strongly favors the Defense Department plan and sees no 
reason to continue funding the separate service systems at ever increasing rates. 
It is, therefore, recommending an adjustment of $84.3 million in the ‘Operation 
and maintenance’ appropriations to eliminate increases in communications 
activities over the amounts provided for the current fiscal year. It is recognized 
that this action goes beyond the scope of the plan for integration and it is intended 
that it should do so. Information gathered hy this committee over the past 
year clearly reveals that the growing appetite of the services for additional circuits 
stems from the fact that they are fully supporting three separate, and often 
contradictory, mobilization plans as well as from the failure of higher authority 
to maintain adequate communications discipline. The committee is convinced 
that any new and valid requirements presented in this budget can be met through 
reduction of marginal facilities and more economical use of those which are 
essential, including the entire range of wasteful activities from overdependence 
on the long-distance telephone to careless use of high-frequency voice channels. 


“Administrative use of aircraft 

“Among the many uses of aircraft by the military services, certain supporting 
functions are lumped together by the Air Force under a category termed ‘mission 
support.’ 

“The problem of attempting to compel a reduction in ‘Operation and mainte- 
nance’ expenditures for nonessential flying is not a new one. In this connection, 
it is interesting to note that the total number of pilots engaged in mission support 
flying has been increasing over the past few years. The following figures are’ 
from this year’s testimony (pt. 4, p. 430): 
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“It would appear that the number of aircraft devoted to mission support is 
declining, and that the types of aircraft so assigned are generally those which 
operate more economically than combat types, however, criticism continually 
develops as to specific fligrts and purposes. As a result, the committee has had 
a study made of mission support flying in the Air Force, its purposes, costs, and, 
specifically, the use of mission support aircraft for what appears to be ordinary 
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transportation. From the material gathered, it would appear that there are 
regulations governing the use of mission support aircraft, with some exceptions. 
It is reported that no Air Force base operations officer is permitted to question 
the use of an aircraft by a general officer. Some of the examples supplied to the 
committee indicate that many general officers are somewhat less than circumspect 
as to the uses to which they put taxpayer-owned aircraft. There also appears 
to be a deeply ingrained belief that the time of general officers is so valuable that 
only military aircraft can provide adequate transportation—this in spite of the 
fact that a number of flights have been logged between points served by com- 
mercial carriers, and some instances are known where the military flights have 
been made within minutes of scheduled commercial operation. 

“The committee recognizes the necessity for true flight training, and the need 
to get to bases often well bevond ordinary transportation terminals. The com- 
mittee also recognizes the cost of operating these aircraft, and the number of times 
these operations are conducted heedless of cost, or for personal convenience, or 
for other seemingly unjustifiable purposes, and therefore has reduced the estimates 
of the services by $6,450,000. 


“ Maintenance of Wherry and Capehart housing 

“The committee has viewed with concern the cost of maintaining the rapidly 
rising Defense Department inventory of family housing. Data received by the 
committee indicates that the number of family housing units will increase from 
304,C00 at the end of fiscal year 1959 to 370,000 at the end of fiscal year 1961. 
Funds for the maintenance of this housing are expected to increase from about 
$194 million in 1960 to about $214 million in 1961. Approximately 184,000 of 
the units provided for in 1961 will be Wherry and Capehart housing whose main- 
tenance cost is estimated at $110,520,006. 

“One of the most disturbing features of this growing program has been the 
complete lack of data on true maintenance costs. The programed cost of $600 
per unit per year is stated to be an ‘engineering estimate’ but it is not clear how 
it was derived or precisely what it is intended to cover. The committee is not 
satisfied that this area of the ‘Operation and maintenance’ budget has been given 
adequate attention. It recommends therefore that the estimated maintenance 
cost of Wherry and Capehart housing be reduced by 10 percent or $11,052,000. 
These two groups have been selected because they are either new, in the case of 
Capehart, or have been recently rehabilitated, in the case of Wherry. In the 
absence of any firm data, further consideration may well be given, during the 
review of the fiscal year 1962 budget estimates, to the desirability of applying the 
same percentage reduction to the maintenance costs of all family housing. 


“Hire of motor vehicles 

“Last year the Congress enacted a limitation on the amount of funds that 
could be expended from Department of Defense appropriations for the hire of 
motor vehicles. One salutary effect of this action was the revelation that the 
amount estimated was not, in reality, the total amount devoted to the purpose. 
The estimates for the fiscal year 1961 totaled in excess of $9,900,000. The com- 
mittee recommends continuation of the limiting language and has imposed reduc- 
tions of 10 percent in the larger items for a total limit of 9 million. (See sec. 532.) 


*‘ Dependents education 

‘Funds provided in this title include the cost of operating the program for edu- 
cating servicemen’s minor dependents in oversea areas. The estimates included 
amounts equal to an average increase of $15 per student. Part of this increase 
is attributable to enactment of Public Law 86-91, the Overseas Teachers Pay 
and Personnel Practices Act, which provided for minor salary adjustments for a 
number of teachers. For this purpose the committee recommends an increase 
equal to $5 per student (see sec. 506) and has reduced the amounts in this title 
accordingly.” 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AIR FORCE 
(P. 14, lines 5, 6, and 7) 


(House hearings, pp. 224 and 225 of pt. II; pp. 321, 349, 358, 416, 444 and 445 of 
pt. IV; pp. 6 and 7 of pt. VII) 


The Department of the Air Force requests the following amendment: 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 14, lines 5, 6, and 7: Strike out the words “of which not to exceed $16,000,- 
000 shall be available for the operation and maintenance of the Air Force Acad- 
emy’’. 

EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment will permit efficient management of Air Force Acad- 
emy operations without the unnecessary administrative burden of a limitation. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The Air Force, in recogniation of its limited experience in the operation of the 
Air Force Academy, did not contest the imposition of the limitation of $16 million 
placed on the operations of the Academy in the 1960 appropriation bill. 

The Air Force has continually striven to keep the operating costs of the Academy 
at the barest minimum. Although the operating costs for fiscal year 1960 are 
expected to be within the $16 million limitation established by the Congress, 
nevertheless the fiscal year 1961 estimate of $16,925,000, an increase of only 7 
percent over the fiscal year 1960 program, is considered minimal when recognition 
is given to the 25 percent increase in the number of cadet man-years in fiscal year 
1961 and the requirement to operate a 135-bed hospital early in fiscal year 1961. 

When considering all operating costs, including the operation and maintenance 
appropriation, and pay and allowances of the military staff and cadets, the man- 
agement actions initiated by the Air Force in the operation of the Academy have 
resulted in a continuing decline in the operating costs on a per cadet man-year 
basis. In 1959 the average cost per cadet man-year was $25,820. The current 
estimate for fiscal year 1960 is $19,862 and the fiscal year 1961 budget estimate is 
based on $17,258 per cadet man-year. As the Congress was advised, it is esti- 
mated that the cost per cadet man-year will decrease to somewhere between 
$12,000 and $13,000 when the full authorized cadet strength of 2,536 is attained in 
1963. 

In view of the rapidly declining cost per student, it is believed that imposition 
of the $16 million limitation is not necessary. In addition, such action would 
remove all flexibility from the Air Force in carrying out its management responsi- 
bility in connection with the Academy. It would also make it impossible for any 
action to be taken to meet any unforeseen expenses which might arise at the 
Academy due to events such as storm damage, wage board increases, or general 
price increases, if these occurred during the year. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 
“One of the items in which the committee disagrees with the budget request is 
that of the limitation on the amount available for operation and maintenance of 


the Air Force Academy which is recommended for retention at the same amount; 
namely, $16 million.”’ 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AIR ForRcE 
(P. 14, lines 8, 9, and 10) 
(House hearings, pp. 324, 354, and 419, pt. IV) 
The Department of the Air Force requests the following amendment: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
Page 14, lines 8, 9and 10: Strike out the words ‘‘That not to exceed $85,214,000 


of the funds appropriated in this Act for the Air Force shall be available for depart- 
mental administration’, 


tFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment prevents the complete disruption in the operation 
of activities essential to the efficient and economical control of Air Force resources, 
which would occur if the Air Force were compelled to implement a 10-percent 
reduction in civilian man-years at the same time a self-imposed 10-percent 
reduction is being effected. 


51184—60—pt. 2-38 
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JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


See “Summary of Amendments Requested for Restoration of Departmental 
Administration Reduction.” 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


See “Summary of Amendments Requested for Restoration of Departmental 
Administration Reduction.” 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY—OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


(P. 15, line 5) 
(House hearings, pt. 4, p. 128; Senate hearings, p. 606) 


EEN 9 9 AE ee TAA RAE RY a Te $151, 700, 000 
lie dc fe edi itera inl ESP Sp aC OEE AE 157, 000, 000 
CTech 156, 827, 000 
Sek ee to cts chip wareovedt who rma ken oes 173, 000 
ne a od meme nie Hermann ee +174, 000 
Loss amount not in President’s budget_--.-.------------------ — 200, 000 
ep eameltndnesanne due 156, 801, 000 


The Department of the Army requests the following amendment: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 15, line 5, strike out “$156,827,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$156,- 
801,000’’, a decrease of $26,000 under the House approved amount and $199,000 
under the budget estimate. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The requested amendment will decrease the program by $26,000 for the following 
purposes. 


Ne ee ele ne + $174, 000 
2. Reduce the strength to 360,000 as requested in the President’s 
EG kewing oa ccate has dnc asnetenAenhdssaetian aesiseha« — 200, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


1. Travel, +$174,000 


(a) Active Army advisors (annual field and armory drill training), $48,000.— 
A reduction in this area will curtail the assisuance to the Army National Guard 
commanders furnished by the Active Army advisers’ visits with units. Such 
assistance furnished covers all phases of training including the development of 
plans and policies. 

(b) Army National Guard technicians (USPFO), organizationa! and maintenance 
activities), $46,000.—Fund requirements in this area have been reduced approxi- 
mately one-third since fiscal year 1957. Any further reductions below this 
minimum will jeopardize the overall efficiency of the related activities. 

(c) Active Army personnel (annual field training), $35,000.—Reducing travel 
costs pertinent to the opening, operating, and closing of summer camps will de- 
crease the effectiveness of the overall support furnished to the Army National 
Guard by the Active Army. 

(d) Aur defense activities, $41,000.—A reduction in this activity would require 
a cutback in the number of personnel who would attend the annual service prac- 
tice. This would have the effect of reducing the trained personnel manning 
defense sites which are an integral part of the defense of the Nation. 

(e) Army National Guard Headquarters activities, $4,000.—This will curtail, be- 
low the minimum requirements evidenced by prior years’ costs, National Guard 
Bureau military and civilian administrative travel in connection with the National 
Guard activities in the States. 


2. Strength, —$200,000 


The $200,000 added by the House would not be required to support the Army 
National Guard strength of 360,000 contained in the President’s budget. 
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HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“The committee recommends the appropriation of $156,827,000 for this pur- 
pose, a reduction of $173,000 below the estimates, but $5,127,000 more than 
appropriated for the current fiscal year. The amount recommended includes 
$200,000 in excess of the budget estimates, as the amount estimated by the 
Department of the Army as necessary to support the increased strength of the 
Army National Guard and a decrease of $373,000 in the amounts estimated for 
travel. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
(P. 15, lines 6—9) 
(House hearings, pt. 7, pp. 3 and 7) 


The Department of the Army requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 15, lines 6 to 9, strike out the words “for the foregoing expenses for training 
of units designated for early deployment under mobilization plans and for installa- 
tion, maintenance, and operation of facilities for antiaircraft defense” 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


This change would exempt this entire appropriation from the State apportion- 
ment law. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Title 32, United States Code, section 107 requires that funds appropriated for 
the National Guard be apportioned to the States in the same ratio that each 
State’s National Guard enlisted strength bears to the entire enlisted strength of 
the National Guard—for example, if a State has 2 percent of the entire enlisted 
strength, it would receive 2 percent of the funds, regardless of type of units or 
complicated nature of specialized equipment. For the last 6 years, this appro- 

riation has included a partial exemption from that requirement, and the Air 
National Guard appropriation includes a complete exemption. ‘These exemp- 
tions recognize that it is no longer possible to apportion funds to States on the 
basis of enlisted strength as was done when all National Guard units were infantry. 
Under modern conditions, specialized types of units, such as missile or tank bat- 
talions, require costly equipment demanding expensive maintenance. ‘Thus more 
funds are needed to equip and maintain these units than in the case of infantry 
units having the same number of enlisted men. Moreover, military pay require- 
ments will differ because of special types of pay. Since it is no longer feasible 
to carry out the State apportionment law, and to make this appropriation uniform 
with the Air National Guard, a complete exemption is proposed. The National 
Guard Bureau favors it. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“The other item relates to a provision in the appropriation for the Army Na- 
tional Guard wherein the budget proposes a blanket exception to the provisions 
of section 107, title 32, United States Code. The committee recommendation 
continues the language of prior years, making only limited exceptions to the 
restrictions imposed in the language of the code just cited.” 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AIR NATIONAL GUARD 
(P. 16, line 11) 


(House hearings, p. 535, pt. 4) 
33360) od OV IN OE. ond UO. AE eee $169, 000, 000 
PreNpBOISG i. Sui. RU. ie tus al Se 176, 000, 000 
Se MOREOU. oe nce e wenn wd Vase eu 175, 892, 000 
House decrease______ ~~ se ial rea erhalten sid, aia —108, 000 
Restoration/adjustment required SFI ccaas 11, 399, 000 
Total requested of Senate. ______- aiasngieits ~.-----, 187, 208, 000 


1960 appropriation 
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The Department of the Air Foree requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 16, line 11, strike out ‘‘$175,892,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$187,- 
291,000’’, an increase of $108,000 over the House-approved amount plus an 
adjustment of $11,291,000 resulting from the Air Defense reorientation. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The requested amendment will add $11,399,000 to the program for the following 
purposes: 
1. Travel required in support of the many and varied functions 
essential to the operation and maintenance of Air National 
Guard aircraft and equipment_-- $108, 000 
2. Additional funds required for conversion of Air National Guard 
squadrons from F-86L- to F-—102-type aircraft resulting from 
Air Defense reorientation_ - — - eee a dee . 11, 291, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


1. See summary of amendments requested for restoration of travel reduction. 

2. The additional amount of $11,291,000 under this appropriation is to provide 
funds for the increased flying hour costs associated with the substitution of F—102 
and TF-—102 flying hours in lieu of F-86L and T-33 flying hours plus an increase 
of 480 additional man-years for air technicians required to maintain and operate 
the F—102-type aircraft in lieu of the F—-86L-type aircraft. This program change 
results from a change in the Air Force Air Defense system introduced to the 
Congress by the Secretary of the Air Force and has been approved by the Secretary 
of Defense. 

It is recommended that the funds required in support of this additive require- 
ment be derived through a transfer in the estimates from the aircraft procurement 
appropriation, as a result of refinement of estimates in the latter account. The 
aircraft procurement appropriation reclama reflects this adjustment. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


‘“‘For this item, the committee recommends the appropriation of $175,892,000, 
a reduction of $108,000 below the estimates representing the application of the 
general reduction in funds for travel. The amount recommended is $6,892,000 
above the appropriation for the current year.” 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
(P. 17, line 17) 


(House hearings, pp. 574-601; Senate hearings, pp. 779-784) 


1960 appropriation. __. —_- ee ae L ad oath A 2 _ $20, 500, 000 
Sine MON ots Soe ibis she onc Hey. Eh wvsecicut 598, G0G Gee 
Beouee SCG0n. ..- a tuich aduis ods Sos ise oUsccs) 26, GSR Ge 
House increase (+) or decrease (—)-_---- eh : _. —2, 000, 000 
Restoration requested____.....____--_- 2a. et os 1, 500, 000 


Total requested of Senate___-_- - een Aaa ee _.. 19, 500, 000 
The Office of the Secretary of Defense requests the following amendment: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 18, line 2, strike out ‘$18,000,000’ and insert in lieu thereof 
“‘$19,500,000’’,—$500,000 under the budget estimate, and an increase of 
$1,500,000 over the House-approved amount. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment, requesting restoration of $1,500,000 of the $2 million 
reduction approved by the House, is considered essential to provide the minimum 
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staff support required by the Secretary of Defense for effective management 
control and operational direction of the Armed Forces. 

As a result of a recent review of the fiscal year 1961 budget request, the 
Secretary of Defense determined that a reduction of 5 percent in civilian and 
military personnel, to be achieved by June 30, 1961, would be possible without 
interfering with the essential staff functions assigned to the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In relation to “Salaries and expenses, 
Secretary of Defense,”’ this action will necessitate a reduction of 73 civilian and 
45 military personnel with an estimated savings of $500,000. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The major reason for requesting the restoration of $1,500,000 of the $2 million 
House reduction is that the House action would seriously weaken the management 
control of the Secretary over the Department of Defense, particularly since it 
would involve a reduction of at least 16 percent in civilian personnel. 

This conclusion results from the fact that the House bill 

(a) Requires, contrary to the House intent as expressed on the floor, that 
the entire reduction be accomplished by June 30, 1960, which is impossible 
under established reduction-in-force procedures; and 

(6) Does not provide for the additional expense inherent in separation 
procedures prescribed by law. 

Moreover, the proposed House reduction would require a cut in employment in 
the JCS organization and the Office of the Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering, both of which were directed to exercise increased supervision in their 
respective areas by the 1958 DOD Reorganization Act. 

It should also be noted that OSD, in accordance with the House objective, has 
reduced its total personnel by 32 percent since the Korean peak in June 1952 and 
is currently 14 percent below the level existing before the outbreak of Korean 
hostilities. 

It is requested, therefore, that $1,500,000 of the $2 million deducted in the 
House bill be restored in order to permit the Secretary to carry out effectively his 
responsibilities for the direction, authority, and control of the Department of 
Defense, particularly as they relate to operational forces and research and 
engineering. 

HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


The committee recommends the appropriation of $18 million, a reduction of 
$2 milion below the estimates and $2,500,000 less than the appropriations for the 
current fiscal year. The reduction recommended by the committee derives from 
the departmental administration reduction discussed previously. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND MISSILES, ARMY 


(P. 20, line 2) 


(House hearings, pt. 5, p. 1; Senate hearings, p. 874) 


1960 appropriation ___ ; Lhd _. $1, 407, 300, 000 
1961 estimate - ; __ 1, 337, 000, 000 
House action j ; 1, 374, 102, 000 
House increase (-+) or decrease (—) - “ + 37, 102, 000 
Reduction requested _ - eee ; —7, 602, 000 


Total requested of Senate____--_ : . 1, 366, 500, 000 
The Department of the Army requests the following amendment: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
Page 20, line 2, strike out ‘$1,374,102,000"’ and insert in lieu thereof 


“$1,366,500,000"’, a decrease of $7,602,000 under the House approved amount 
and an increase of $29,500,000 over the budget estimate. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Reduction in new obligational authority in the amount of $7,602,000 for 
modernization. The new obligational authority of $1,366,500,000 provides for 
$29,500,000 for modernization over that provided in the President’s budget. 
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JUSTIFICATION 


The House Appropriations Committee states on page 54 of the committee 
report on the Department of Defense appropriation bill, fiscal year 1961, that 
modernizing the equipment of the Army is a matter of concern. Consequently, 
the committee has indicated a desire to support the concept of Army moderniza- 
tion by adding $207,600,600 to the specific procurement program presented to 
them. The additional funds are for the procurement of tanks, arinored personnel 
carriers, rifles, machineguns, ammunition, and other weapons. To make funds 
available for this increased procurement, the committee reduced the overall 
procurement accounts ($42,498,000) and the planned procurement of the M-—151 
jeep-type vehicle ($8 million) in the amount of $50,498,000; increased the new 
obligational authority by $37,102,000; and estimated that $120 million will 
become available in fiscal year 1961 as a result of so-called shelf sales of items now 
in the inventory of the Army which will not require replacement in kind. The 
Army can accept $37,500,000 for modernization of the $207,600,000 proposed by 
House action under the terms stated below. The Army cannot accept as assets 
funds to be generated from ‘“‘off-the-shelf’’ sales ($120 million) nor the $42,498.000 
decrease in overall procurement accounts for the reasons stated below. 

(a) Modernization—The Army accepts $37,500,000 of the $207,600,000 for 
modernization as proposed by the House action. The $37,500,000 is requested 
in terms of an NOA increase of $29,500,000 in PEMA and by acceptance of House 
action to reprogram $8 million from the M-151 jeep program to modernization 
other than those items justified in the President’s budget. 

(b) Assets from shelf sales not replaced in kind, $120 million.—As stated in the 
budget for fiscal year 1961 as submitted to Congress, the availability and effeet 
of sales to customers in relation to modernization of Army inventories and balance 
among inventory levels for specific items has already been considered in arriving 
at the appropriation request for PEMA. Therefore, utilization of the $120 million 
as indicated by the committee is a duplication of an asset which was in the Presi- 
dent’s budget and therefore will not result in additional modernization. In other 
words, the President’s budget request included the NOA request of $1,337 million 
plus any proceeds from customer sales. Another aspect of the case, last year the 
Army was short $164 miilion in PEMA NOA because of fiscal procedures imposed 
by the Bureau of the Budget. These fiscal procedures were rescinded for fiscal 
year 1960 and fiscal year 1961 as outlined in both the House and Senate com- 
mittees. The action of the House committee in its application of the $120 million 
reinstitutes those faulty procedures. 

(c) Decrease in overall procurement accounts, $42,498,000.—It is the policy and 
practice of the Department of the Army to obtain its supplies on a competitive 
basis whenever possible. Accordingly, the Army advertises for bids for supplies 
and services which are amenable to that method of procurement. Where factors 
permitting procurement by advertising are not present, procurements are made by 
negotiation and are made by competition so far as possible. During fiscal year 
1959 formal advertising amounted to 26 percent of the total dollars obligated by 
the Army; the balance was by negotiations, but almost one-halt was competitive 
and the bulk of the other half were follow-on procurements with contractors whose 
initial contracts were awarded as a result of competition. 

The highly complex missile and electronics programs, on which the Army spends 
so much of its money, do not lend themselves to procurement by advertising. 
Even here we break out such items as are possible of competitive procurement, 
either by Government or by the system prime contractor. This breakout pro- 
gram was described in detail at pages 8-12, part 5 of the hearings before the House 
Appropriations Committee. 

Surveillance over the Army’s procurement program is exercised at all levels up 
to and including the level of the Secretary. he authority to enter into contracts 
delegated to lower echelons is progressively more and more limited in dollar value 
to require review of the larger dollar value contracts at successively higher eche- 
lons. The purpose of these reviews is to assure that the overall business aspects 
of Army purchases have been given adequate consideration and that resulting 
contracts represent the most realistic arrangements which can be made in the 
interests of the Government. 

The foregoing sy omer how the Army continuously controls its procurement, is 
constantly on the alert for improvements, and reflects normal Army procurement 
operations. 

The Army’s experience under its policies and procedures is reflected in its 
budget estimates and does not permit of a blanket reduction of 3 percent or 
$42.5 million. Accordingly, the amount of $42,498,000 cannot be realized as 
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savings and therefore cannot be reprogramed to additional modernization 


items, 
as recommended by the House committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
PROCUREMENT OF AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES, Navy 
(P. 20, line 15) 


(House hearings, pp. 180-233) 
1960 appropriation a 


; S (1) 
1961 estimate - Nile ac ow nen nn Ge hie oe 
House action___ 


a Soe eahar cia needaa) | 
House increase 


' e oe E Pb os he ee 28, 760, 000 
Restoration requested_ 2 : : aoe s 28, 240, 000 


Total requested of Senate : _ 2,170, 000, 000 
1 Appropriation structure change in fiscal year 1961. 
The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 20, line 15, strike out ‘‘$2,141,760,000’’ and insert in lieu thereof. 
“$2,170,000,000,’’ an increase of $28,240,000 over the House-approved amount 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The requested amendment will restore $28,240,000 to the program for the follow- 
ing purposes: 


1. 3-percent reduction for improved procurement practices, $66,240,000 increase 

(a) Provides for aircraft, missiles and equipment procurements as planned in 
the budget estimates and which are required to give the fleet increased combat 
capabilities. 


2. POLARIS acceleration and augmentation, $388 million decrease 


(a) Adjusts the amount added by the House for augmentation of the fleet 
ballistic missile program from $95 million to $57 million which is the amount 
required to fund the adjusted budget amount for the POLARIS fleet ballistic 
missile system in the amended President’s budget. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


1. Three-percent reduction for improved procurement practices, $66,240,000 increase 
» The House committee report recommended a 3 percent reduction in procure- 
ment funds in order to force improved procurement practices in the Department 
of Defense. The Navy is in full accord with the committee objective and based 
its 1961 budget request upon a full exploitation of economies to be achieved from 
better procurement practices. Improvements in procurement and contracting 
practices and also in the program management aspects of Navy procurement 
ee are receiving continuing attention at all management levels of the Navy 

epartment and of the Bureau of Naval Weapons which are specifically respon- 
sible for the administration of this appropriation title. 

In assessing the effects of an overall 3 percent cut, it must be recognized that 
no provision is made in the budget pricing under this appropriation title for in- 
creases in labor and material costs. Historically, these cost increases are occur- 
ring at the rate of several percent each year. Again this year we faced sizable 
increases in wage rates since our budget was crystallized last December on the 
basis of the rates then prevailing. Immediately after settlement of the steel strike 
in January, the various firms with which we do business were confronted with 
comparable demands as union agreements expired. Already a long list of our 
contractors has had to enter into renewals which reflect the pattern of the steel 
settlement, far exceeding the 3 percent reduction proposed by the House for 
‘procurement improvements.” 

There is little prospect that the dissipation of resources occasioned by these 
inflationary increases can be overcome by even the most concerted efforts on our 
part to improve procedures. We are determined to protect as much of our pro- 
gram as possible by the most vigorous steps within our capability. Protection of 
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our program is indeed a compelling incentive, as the House committee avers, but 
because of these unbudgeted increases the most compelling incentives possible 
already exist in full measure. Thus a further reduction of the magnitude recom- 
mended by the House for future improvements in procurement practices is not 
possible without a corresponding reduction in programs. In order to compensate 
for a reduction of this magnitude, it will be necessary to reduce the number of 
airplanes and missiles which are now planned for procurement or to delete equip- 
ment improvements and operational requirements planned to give the fleet in- 
creased combat capabilities. 

During the hearings on this appropriation, specific steps which are being taken 
to improve program management and achieve cost reductions were pointed out. 
These improvement programs are directed toward improving internal bureau 
procedures and capabilities for both business and program management and at 
the same time a tighter control on contractor practices is being implemented. 
Among the more significant improvement programs underway, and fully reflected 
in the estimates contained in the President’s budget are the following: 

(a) Elements of the bureau concerned with program management have been 
strengthened. 

(b) Control over equipment configuration and specification changes is being 
tightened. 

(c) Financial envelopes have been established for the major weapon systems, 

(d) Contracting procedures are being tightened including: 

(1) Use of a standardized format for contractor’s cost proposals. 

(2) Prenegotiation briefings and clearances with bureau management and 
with the Office of Naval Material are conducted prior to negotiation of major 
programs. 

(3) Strict control over premium pay and use of overtime by contractors 

(4) Control of the prime contractor's subcontracting practices. 

(5) Encouraging contractors to carry a smaller inventory of raw material 
and purchased parts. 

(6) Providing incentives to contractors for exceeding performance specifi- 
cations while at the same time balancing this off by an incentive on reduced 
costs. 

(7) Value engineering programs. 

(8) Inservice training of procurement and contracting personnel. 

(9) Greater utilization of audit services as a pricing aid. 

In view of the concerted effort already being taken by the Department of the 
Navy to improve program management, the full extent to which all possible 
anticipated savings were reflected in the Presidential estimates, the more than 
offsettine actual cost increases that have occurred since the budget was crystal- 
lized and that somehow must be absorbed, and the crippling effect on the already 
limited procurement programs in the budget, it is strongly ureed that the 3 per- 
cent reduction totaling $66,240,000 be restored to this appropriation. 


2. POLARIS acceleration and augmentation, $38 million decrease 

In order to provide a greater operational capability with the fleet ballistic 
missile weapon system at the earliest practicable time, the Department of Defense, 
in March 1960, directed that the POLARIS submarines currently authorized and 
building would be accelerated to the maximum extent. To do this, additional 
funds were reprogramed from fiscal year 1960 appropriations. In addition, the 
Department of Defense provided for augmentation of the POLARIS program in 
fiscal year 1961. This action was taken in April 1960 in the form of an amend- 
ment to the President’s budget which provided for an increase of $57 million for 
the procurement of missile components compatible with augmentation of FBM 
submarines. The revised Navy program provides for the full funding of three 
submarines and the partial funding of nine submarines. The procurement of 
missile components for the Navy’s augmented POLARIS program can be accom- 
plished for $57 million which is $38 million less than the $95 million provided in 
the House bill for POLARIS augmentation. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


Page 53: 

“Tn recognition of the admitted waste of which all the foregoing cases are but 
representative samples, and in an effort to compel prompt remedial action, the 
committee recommends reduction of each procurement appropriation by 3 
percent, a total decrease of $400,473,000.” 

Page 55: 
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“This appropriation provides funds for the purchase of naval aircraft, missiles, 
and related procurement. The committee recommends $2,141,760,000, an in- 
crease of $28,760,000 over the budget estimates of $2,113 million. The increase 
recommended by the committee is directly related to the funding of two ad- 
ditional fleet ballistic missile submarines with supporting missiles and equip- 
ments as set forth earlier in this report. A reduction of $66,240,000 has been 
made as a part of the overall reduction in procurement funds.” 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION, NAVY 
(P. 21, line 11) 
(House hearings, pt. 1, pp. 5, 8, 12, 32, 51, 60, 65, 70, 131, 137, 152, 156, 178; 
pt. 2, pp. 6, 17, 48, 72, 107, 113, 146, 162, 179, 181; pt. 5, pp. 233-318; pt. 6, 
pp. 377-384; pt. 7, pp. 266, 289-311, 313-327) 


1960 appropriation xe Se Jive it aie Gute & $1, 330, 700, 000 


SOG) Gstimate... Lk. , 2 12 032, 000, 000 
House action ; pee 2, 080, 650, 000 
House increase a iL 48, 650, 000 
Restoration requested : : 3 66, 650, 000 


Total requested of Senate a 2. 014, 000, 000 


1 Excludes $154,792,000 for activities transferred in the estimates. 
The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
Page 21, line 11, strike out ‘$2,080,650,000" and insert in lieu thereof 


*$2,014,000,000”’, $18,000,000 under the budget estimate and a decrease of 
$66,650,000 under the House-approved amount. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The requested amendment will result in a net reduction of $66,650,000 in the 
program. This reduction is composed of the following adjustements: 


1. Restoration of one attack aircraft carrier _._. $293, 000, 000 
2. Restoration of 3 percent reduction for improved procurement 
practices 2 asi . je 64, 350, 000 
3. Augmentation of POLARIS program, — $203,000,000: 
(a) Deletion of two fully funded submarines ....---.- —229, 000, 000 
(b) Advance procurement for two submarines ore 26, 000, 000 
4. Deletion of antisubmarine warfare items, $221,000,000: 
(a) Deletion of three nuclear submarines, including one 
added by the House _. —171, 000, 000 
(b) Deletion of two destroyer escorts added by the House_ —50, 000, 000 
WOUMR. 6 sc 3 aa ee a goku _... —66, 650, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


1. Restoration of one attack aircraft carrier, $293 million increase 

The attack aircraft carrier contained in the President’s budget is the single 
most important element of the shipbuilding program proposed for fiscal year 1961. 
This highest priority was assigned after long serious thought on the role of the 
Navy within the Defense Establishment. The urgent need for the carrier is not 
only fully supported in the Department of the Navy but it has the support of the 
Secretary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the President. The reasons 
for the need of this carrier have been presented many times to the Congress. 
They are still valid. The restoration of the attack aircraft carrier to the Navy’s 
shipbuilding program is a matter of vital importance to the Navy. It is strongly 
recommended. 

The Navvy has, and needs, 14 attack carriers and 9 antisubmarine carriers in 
the active fleet. Of the Navy’s 14 attack carriers, 4 are modern Forresials, 3 are 
modernized Midways, and 7 are modernized Essex class ships. Three modern 
replacement CVA’s have been authorized and are now building—Kittyhawk, to 
join the fleet in early 1961, Constellation late in 1961, and Enterprise in 1962. By 
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the end of 1962 these three new ships will have replaced three of the seven Esser 
class ships now in the fleet. There will remain in the fleet at that time four Essex 
class ships that will be 20 years of age or older when the attack carrier requested 
in this budget will have entered the fleet in 1966. By 1966 the four Essex class 
carriers will be incapable of handling modern, high performance, jet combat 
aircraft. Further, their equipment and machinery will be incapable of maintain- 
ing the high sustained operational tempo, which includes high ship speeds, de- 
manded in the operation of modern aircraft. They will, however, have some use- 
ful life remaining as ASW aircraft carriers. 

Since the characteristics of ASW aircraft, insofar as performance is concerned, 
are not so demanding in terms of ship size, speed, and facilities as are attack air- 
craft, it is possible to operate them from our older Essex hulls. As Forrestals 
and modernized Midways have become available during recent vears, the replaced 
Essex class ships have been assigned to ASW duty. In this manner we have been 
able to maintain both our attack carrier strength and ASW carrier strength et the 
requisite levels, 14 and 9, with a single carrier building program. We will continue 
to replace our ASW earriers with the best Essex class ships we have available to 
us. By this means we will maintain our ASW carrier forces at adequate strength 
for the immediate future. 

The House report on the fiscal vear 1961 budget indicates that a previous report 
pointed out that there were but seven or eight attack carriers on station overseas 
or en route between the Lebanon and Taiwan crises, and that during normal 
operating periods only four or five carriers are on station. 

This report is apparently in error. The record of hearings on Department of 
Defense appropriations for 1961 before the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations, House of Representatives, part 2, pages 26 and 60, contains testi- 
mony which indicates that during the Lebanon-Taiwan crises a total of 12 attack 
carriers were ready for action. At the peak of that episode there were five attack 
carriers in Asian waters; three were in the Eastern Atlantic-Mediterranean area, 
one was in the mid-Pacific, and three more were at sea, off the U.S. coast ready 
to provide such backup as required. ‘Two of the fourteen carriers were in over- 
haul. Thus, 12 attack carriers were actually positioned in response to the Lebanon- 
Taiwan crises. The Ist, 2d, 6th, and 7th Fleets all were poised and ready. The 
original estimate, to deploy eight carriers in the forward area with four more 
deployed ready to go in any direction necessary, was correct. The point is that 
the four carriers in the rear were as important to containing the crisis as were 
the eight in forward areas. 

In times other than crisis it is not necessary to maintain so many ships in the 
advance areas of the Mediterranean and Far East to demonstrate the mobile 
capability, power, and determination of the United States to support free nations 
in their resistance to aggression and subversion. During the intervals between 
crises it is necessary to employ some of our carriers in training to maintain their 
battle readiness at a high state of efficiency, to test and train with new combat 
equipments and, in essence, maintain their capability and readiness to do what 
they are called upon to do in times of crisis and in times of limited war, such as 
Korea. 

The United States must maintain balanced military strength to support its 
policies throughout the world. A strong, modern Navy is an integral part of this 
balanced strength. The modern attack carrier is the single most powerful and 
most important element of a modern Navy. Without this element of strength 
the Navy’s capability to maintain control of the sea is impaired. The Navy is 
certain that to carry out its assigned roles and missions, a strong Navy built 
around a carrier strength of 14 modern attack carriers is essential. Due to a 
3-year delay in getting the carrier now in the President’s budget approved, the 
Navy is seriously concerned that this capability in the period 1966-70 will be 
endangered. It is urgently requested that the committee and all Members of the 
Congress restore the carrier in the fiscal year 1961 budget. 


THREE-PERCENT REDUCTION FOR IMPROVED PROCUREMENT PRACTICES 


2. Three-percent reduction for improved procurement practices, $64,350,000 increase 


The House committee report recommended a 3-percent reduction in procure- 
ment funds in order to force improved procurement practices in the Department 
of Defense. The Navy Department is in full accord with the committee objective 
and has based its 1961 budget request upon a full exploitation of economies to be 
achieved from better procurement practices. Improvements in procurement and 
contracting practices and also in the program management aspects of Navy 
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procurement programs is receiving continuing attention at all management levels 
in the Navy Department. 

The ship costs reflected in the budget are the best engineering estimates that 
can be made of the ultimate cost of these ships. In order to insure fulfillment of 
the Navy’s commitment to live with these ultimate costs without requesting 
additional funds, canceling ships, or failing to incorporate technological improve- 
ments, Maximum economy in procurement practices is necessary. Therefore, 
there are built-in incentives already present which force the Navy to achieve 
maximum improvements in procurement practices, in order to achieve the pro- 
gram set forth in the President’s budget. A further reduction of the magnitude 
recommended by the committee is not possible without a corresponding reduction 
in program. In order to compensate for the reduction recommended, it will be 
necessary to reduce the already limited number of ships which are now planned 
for procurement or to delete equipment improvements which are planned in order 
to give the fleet increased combat capabilities. 

During the hearings on Navy appropriations, specific steps which are being 
taken to improve program management and achieve cost reductions were pointed 
out. These improvement programs are directed toward improving internal 
bureau procedures and capabilities for both business and program management. 
At the same time a tighter control on contractor practices is being implemented. 
Among the more significant improvement programs underway are the following: 

(1) Elements of the bureaus concerned with program management have been 
strengthened. 

(2) Control over equipment configuration, specification, and characteristic 
changes is being tightened. 

(3) Financial envelopes have been established for the major weapon systems 

(4) Contracting procedures are being tightened including: 

(a) Use of a standardized format for contractor’s cost proposals. 

(6) Prenegotiation briefings and clearances with bureau management and 
with the Office of Naval Material are conducted prior to negotiation of major 
programs. 

(c) Strict control over premium pay and use of overtime by contractors 
and Government-operated facilities. 

(d) Control of the prime contractor’s subcontracting practices. 

(e) Encouraging contractors to carry a smaller inventory of raw material 
and purchased parts. 

(f) Providing incentives to contractors for exceeding performance specifi- 
cations while at the same time balancing this off by an incentive on reduced 
costs. 

(g) Value engineering programs. 

(A) Inservice training of procurement and contracting personnel. 

(7) Greater utilization of audit services as a pricing aid. 

In view of the concerted effort already being taken by the Department of the 
Navy to improve program management, and the historical cost increases that 
must normally be absorbed with deleterious effect on the already finely balanced 
programs in the budget, it is strongly urged that the 3-percent reduction totaling 
$64,350,000 be restored to this appropriation. 


8. Augmentation of POLARIS program, $203 million decrease 


The House added two fully funded submarines, for a total of five ships, and 
increased the advance procurement of long leadtime components to a total of 
seven ships. The Navy requests appropriation of funds for the POLARIS 
program as recommended in the adjustment proposed by the Secretary of De- 
fense, and increase in the advance procurement of long leadtime components to 
nine ships and no change from the three completely funded submarines included in 
the January budget. 


4. Antisubmarine warfare items, $221 million decrease 


The House added $107 million for the construction of one nuclear submarine 
and two destroyer escorts to increase the antisubmarine warfare capabilities of 
the fleet. The requested amendment would eliminate these ships. Also elimi- 
nated would be two additional nuclear submarines as proposed by the Secretary of 
Defense on April 6. The Navy shares the concern of the House committee about 
antisubmarine warfare, and is giving this program particular emphasis in areas 
of developmental effort, such as the construction of a hydrofoil submarine chaser 
in the current year program. The program contained in the requested amend- 
ment is proposed as a well-balanced program which will best serve the long-range 
requirements of national defense for both limited and general warfare. The Navy 
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requests that no additions be made to parts of this program at the expense of the 
modern attack carrier, which is the highest priority item in the shipbuilding 
program, 

HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 

Page 4: 

“The adjustments proposed for the Navy, however, were not accepted. Instead 
of reducing the number of nuclear attack submarines from three to one as proposed 
by the Department of Defense, the committee actually added one more than the 
original budget request. Full funding is included for two additional POLARIS 
submarines, thus providing for five fully funded submarines and the partial fund- 
ing of seven. This action on POLARIS submarines compares with the full fund- 
ing of three submarines and the partial funding of nine as proposed by the Depart- 
ment.”’ 


Antisubmarine warfare 

Page 14: 

“The committee, in reporting the 1960 defense appropriation bill, expressed 
concern about the lag in antisubmarine warfare capability. It was pointed out 
that submarine performance has progressed much faster since World War IT than 
the antisubmarine warfare capability. In an attempt to stimulate further effort 
along this line, the committee in the bill last vear added funds above the budget 
estimates for antisubmarine warfare. The most important of these funds was $45 
million for acceleration of research and development efforts in this area. The 
committee understands that these particular funds are being put to good use. 

“As a reflection of continuing concern, and in a further effort to stimulate 
interest and progress, the committee again this vear recommends funds above the 
budget estimate for antisubmarine warfare. Again the area of greatest signifi- 
‘ance is research and development for which $100 million above the budget 
request is proposed.”’ 

Rae 15: 

“Until recently, the submarine had been a threat to surface vessels only. With 
the marriage of the submarine and the atomic armed missile, the threat has taken 
on an entirely new dimension. Combining the atomic-powered submarine with 
relatively long-ranged atomic armed missiles that can be launched from beneath 
the surface, as is done in the POLARIS fleet ballistic missile system, we now have 
a most formidable weapon system in the final phases of development. The Soviet 
Union has a fleet of several hundred submarines. If the Soviet Union does not 
now possess nuclear-powered submarines, there can be no reasonable doubt that 
it soon will. It may very well produce the POLARIS-type submarine and it now 
possesses missile-firing submarines of a more conventional type. As a result of 
the present situation and anticipated developments, the oceans surrounding us 
have to a certain extent become a defense liability instead of an asset. This is 
why the lag in antisubmarine warfare is so disturbing. 

“The Navy maintains that most segments of the surface Navy contribute to 
antisubmarine warfare. This is undoubtedly true in a general way and to a cer- 
tain extent. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that the modern nuclear-powered 
submarine can outperform most existing surface warships.” 

Page 32: 

“Procurement.—Funds recommended by the committee will provide for a ship- 
building program of 31 new ships including 4 nuclear attack submarines, full 
funding for 5 POLARIS submarines, and partial funding for 7 others. In addi- 
tion, funds are provided to continue the fleet rehabilitation and modernization 
program for 14 more World War II destroyers. Navy aircraft procurement will 
be increased over the current year with significant quantities of such advanced 
aircraft as the supersonic A3J, F8U-2N, and F-4H being purchased. Significant 
quantities of new equipment will be procured for the continued modernization 
of the Marine Corps.” 


Procurement and supply management 

Page 53: 

“Timely definitization of letter contracts is still another unsolved procurement 
problem, especially in the Navy. The average age of letter contracts definitized 
by the Navy in fiscal year 1959 was 350 days compared to 184 days for the Air 
Force and 100 days for the Army. As of December 31, 1959, the Navy had 20 
letter contracts outstanding for a period in excess of 12 months with some dating 
back to 1957. 

“In recognition of the admitted waste of which all the foregoing cases are but 
representative samples, and in an effort to compel prompt remedial action, the 
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committee recommends reduction of each procurement appropriation by 3 percent, 
a total decrease of $400,473,000. In addition to this overall reduction, specific 
program item recomme ndations are noted in the appropriate following paragraphs.” 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy 

Pages 55-57: 

“The budget estimate for this appropriation item is $2,032 million. The com- 
mittee recommends $2,080,650,000, an increase of $48, 650, 000 in the estimates. 
This appropriation includes funds for the fiscal year 1952-61 shipbuilding and 
conversion programs as well as procurement of certain long leadtime items for 
the fiscal year 1962 program, including leadtime items for seven additional fleet 
ballistic missile submarines. A complete list of the ships included by the com- 
mittee follows: 

Ships: 
New construction: 


Guided missile destroyers (DDG) Wisk wapite ting peauatenanegit ae Dien crane 2 
Guided missile frigates (DLG) -__._.....--_.------------------- 3 
Fleet ballistic missile submarines (SSB(N eer es ee ey 5 
Nuclear-powered attack submarines (SS(N) Woenacsetean dial aeccaneee 4 
Amphibious renner ts UT ihc: maleic cst aa a 
Escort vessels (DE)_....__.....----- : - Septet Seactoe Saupe 
Kscort research ship ( (AO. ccc oe s2saccant tees ae 
Oceanographic research is (AGOR) ne rs ca cag te 
Fast combat support ship (AOE)-_______.-.------------ ae ee 
Gembat store anim CANS). 3 oos5 ce ew eeweael eae 1 
Conversion: 
Destroyers (fleet rehabilitation and modernization program) - — ___-__ 14 
Auxiliary submarine (AGSS) = . ii aint ok Letina Oe 
Service and other small craft (new): 
Large harbor tugs (TY B)__ oi ot Oe See 
Landing craft, mechanized (LCM, MK, VI)_-_-__--_- = Jaaiatngunes 20 


“This list includes two fleet ballistic missile submarines, one nuclear attack 
submarine, and two destroyer escorts in addition to those requested in the budget. 
The committee has refused to approve the deletion of two attack submarines as 
proposed in the revised program recommended by the Secretary of Defense with 
the approval of the President. 

‘These ships and conversions will increase the antisubmarine warfare capability 
of the Navy, provide for needed research activities, initiate a program of modern 
supply in support of the operating fleets, and provide for other essential naval 
missions. It should be noted that the amphibious transport dock, LPD, is in 
direct support of the Marine Corps and provides further implementation of their 
vertical envelopment assault technique. 

“The reductions made by the committee include the overall procurement re- 
duction of $64,350,000 and the $293 million resulting from the deletion of the 
request for an additional conventionally powered attack carrier. The committee 
action on the request for an additional attack carrier is directly related to the 
number of carriers which are necessary to meet the operational requirements of 
the Navy and whether or not the carrier force in being, plus the three now under 
construction, are adequate for the present time. 

‘The total active carrier force at present is 24 vessels, of which 14 are attack 
sarriers, 9 are antisubmarine warfare carriers, and | is a carrier attached to the 
Air Training Command. In addition, there are three attack carriers, including 
the nuclear powered Enterprise, now under construction. These will serve to 
either augment the fleet or replace older attack carriers. As pointed out in the 
committee report accompanying the Department of Defense appropriation bill, 
1960, when the Congress eliminated the request for funds for a similar carrier, 
there were but seven or eight attack carriers on station overseas or en route 
during the Lebanon and Taiwan crises. In normal operating, noncrises periods, 
there are generally only four to five carriers on station. Under these circumstances 
and particularly in the light of the lag in the more essential antisubmarine warfare 
mission of the Navy, the committee has eliminated funds for the proposed carrier 
while supplementing the reeommended appropriations for the fleet ballistic missile 
system and the antisubmarine mission. 

“In prior years, estimates of shipbuilding and conversion funds were based on 
planning and cost data current at the time of the presentation. Not included were 
anticipated increases relating to technological developments or other costs, which 
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were inevitable over the protracted building period of the ship, such as{those for 
increased costs of labor and material. 

‘‘As these increases developed, the Navy was faced with the dilemma of either 
deferring ships until new funds could be appropriated, proceeding with the con- 
struction of a ship without the latest design changes which would make it out- 
dated before it was in service, or actually canceling essential ship construction, 
and applying the funds thus made available to offset the increased costs. 

“This concept was changed in the formulation of the budget for fiscal year 1961 
so that now the costs reflect the best engineering estimates that can be made of 
the ultimate cost of the ship. 

“The committee is aware of the problem which has existed in this program and 
is willing to cooperate with the Navy and the Department of Defense in the new 
concept of ship funding. It does so, however, with the specific direction that the 
programs be administered in such a way as to provide the maximum utilization 
of these funds. If the anticipated increases do not materialize these funds must 
not be used for nonessentials or to offset congressional reductions. The Depart- 
ment is directed to provide the committee with an annual report not later than 
January 15 of the application of these funds and any existing or predicted surplus.”’ 


OTHER PROCUREMENT, NAVY 
(P. 22, line 4) 
(House hearings, pp. 318-355) 


I a iid ok oh nee a Kenia dnd Ode ed pehes ewan (1) 

al rete he dln win Wid twice hah Mo ied el ts ek eles ed tact lee $434, 000, 000 
ND IN erseernnrs aeek dublin uals ad ~iad dvieied esl Kigddbe& dedld toss 420, 980, 000 
DURNENNORMO 05D oiin oS acpi dclicas du cut a Med de Mei we . —13, 020, 000 
Memreien TeGueneed......<........-cks~ent diape deca qudsa- 13, 020, 000 
I Oe UI oii nino nw wenn enblih unwpehsndend 434, 000, 000 


1 Appropriation structure change in fiscal year 1961. 
The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 22, line 4, strike out ‘'$420,980,000” and insert in lieu thereof’ 


**$434,000,000”’, the budget estimate, and an increase of $13,020,000 over the 
House-approved amount. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The requested amendment will restore $13,020,000 to the program for the 
following purposes: 


1. 3 percent reduction for improved procurement practices, $13,020,000 


(a) Provides for various line items as planned in the budget estimates which. 


are essential for equipment improvements, fleet modernization, and proper balance, 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


1. 3 percent reduction for improved procurement practices, $13,020,000 

The House committee report recommended a 3 percent reduction in procure- 
ment funds in order to force improved procurement practices in the Department 
of Defense. The Navy Department is in full accord with the committee objective 
and has based its 1961 budget request upon a full exploitation of economies to 
be achieved from better procurement practices. Improvements in procurement 
and contracting practices and also in the program management aspects of Navy 
procurement programs is receiving continuing attention at all management levels 
in the Navy Department. 

In assessing the effects of an overall 3 percent cut in ‘‘Other procurement, 
Navy,” appropriation ($13,020,000), it must be recognized that no provision is 
made in the budget pricing for increases in labor and material costs. Historically, 
these cost increases are occurring at the rate of several percent each year. There- 
fore, there have been built-in incentives already present which force the Navy 
to achieve maximum improvements in procurement practices, in order to achieve 


the programs set forth in the President’s budget. A further reduction of the- 
magnitude recommended by the committee is not possible without a correspond-- 
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ing reduction in programs. In order to compensate for the reduction recom- 
mended, it will be necessary to delete equipment improvements and operational 
requirements which are planned in order to give the fleet increased combat 
capabilities. 

HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 

Page 53: 

“In recognition of the admitted waste of which all the foregoing cases are but 
representative samples, and in an effort to compel prompt remedial action, the 
committee recommends reduction of each procurement appropriation by 3 per- 
cent, a total decrease of $400,473,000. In addition to this overall reduction, 
specific program item recommendations are noted in the appropriate following 
paragraphs.” 

Page 57: 

“A reduction of $13,020,000 below the budget estimate of $434 million. This 
reduction is directly related to the overall reduction in procurement funds.” 


PROCUREMENT, MARINE CoRPsS 
(P. 22, lines 17 and 18) 
(House hearings, p. 141) 


I ARINC AVENE RSG OVNY is... 0/2 cates leaden apg a een a aa od se ie $133, 850, 000 


I hs. i se clear cbtb ri oe ce os aU uted le 94, 000, 000 
EN a 2 a pets coh ia Scion cs ste i Shc anal tt 91, 180, 000 
bi dist ae to rai mae she ws Name ep tale mia ae aaa — 2, 820, 000 
EEL LL LLL TS OTN LOD OOOO +2, 820, 000 
A TUUDORLAMIARGAEL, COE STIR ER GO ow 3 ox stow es sca eels nnd co 94, 000, 000 


The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 22, lines 17 and 18, strike out ‘$91,180,000’ and insert in lieu thereof 
“$94,000,000’’, the budget estimate, an increase of $2,820,000 over the House- 
approved amount. 

EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The requested amendment will restore $2,820,000 to the ‘‘Procurement, Marine 
Corps,”’ appropriation, decreased by the House bill. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


A reduction has been assessed in this appropriation on the basis that compensa= 
tion can be obtained through improved procurement procedures and practices. 
In the Marine Corps, where the majority of procurement is effected through out- 
side activities, such action places financial responsibility on the Marine Corps for 
management improvements sought in the other services. More significant is the 
fact that any reduction in the Marine Corps procurement program for fiscal year 
1961 will serve to further delay the modernization of our combat forces. This is 
in contradiction to the intent of Congress evidenced elsewhere in the bill. In 
testimony before the Department of Defense Subcommittee of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, a list of high priority items required for modernization, 
totaling $48 million, was represented as unfunded in the present budget. House 
action would increase the gap in this area by approximately 6 percent and require 
the Marine Corps to take one of the two following actions: 

(a) Defer one or more higher priced line items thereby delaying completion of a 
vitally needed improvement in firepower, mobility, or communication. 

(b) Delete or reduce a quantity of a less expensive line item or items which could 
produce an equally detrimental effect on modernization. 

In either case, side effects will undoubtedly occur in addition to the serious 
effect on modernization, namely: 

(a) Higher unit cost because of reduced buy. 

(6) Incremental introduction of the item into the operating forces. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 

Page 53: 

“In recognition of the admitted waste of which all the foregoing cases are but 
representative samples, and in an effort to compel prompt remedial action, the 
committee recommends reduction of each procurement appropriation by 3 percent, 
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a total decrease of $400,473,000. In addition to this overall reduction, specific 
program item recommendations are noted in the appropriate following para- 
graphs.” 

Page 57: 

“The committee has approved $91,180,000 for Marine Corps procurement, 
a reduction of $2,820,000 below the budget estimates of $94 million and $42,670,000 
less than the appropriations for the current fiscal year. The reduction approved 
by the committee relates solely to the previously mentioned reduction in all 
procurement appropriations. The funds approved by the committee will provide 
additional implementation of the 4-year program of the Marine Corps to phase 
in the new family of 7.62-millimeter infantry small arms weapons, continuation 
of the purchase of the HAWK surface-to-air missile system, the man-portable 
surface-to-air REDEYE missile, the DAVY CROCKETT weapon system, and 
essential communications, electronics, and supporting equipment. This program 
provides for a balanced air-ground team properly equipped to perform anticipated 
missions as may be required in support of the Marine Corps traditional role as a 
major element of the Nation’s force in readiness.”’ 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR ForcE—AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 
(P. 22, line 19) 
(House hearings, pt. V, p. 383) 


en NE SS WE ee ie ues hb een eens ena e $4, 284, 600, 000 
I 6 1000 oe eet ee fo Pe oS a te tee onal 2, 994, 000, 000 
5 2 e tt 9 Oe eee ea ee _...------. 38, 220, 056, 000 
RSS a eS a hes +451, 200, 000 
House decrease__- ------ pert ee SRA TB eS Sees = _.. —220, 144, 000 
Restoration/adjustment requested____.....-..--------------- +37, 353, 000 
Total request of Senate__.......----.---- sina iar issn no's, A a 


The Department of the Air Force requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 23, line 10, strike out ‘$3,225,056,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
$3,262,409,000, an increase of $268,409,000 over budget estimate and an increase 
of $37,353,000 over the House-approved amount. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The amendment requested will restore a net amount of $37,353,000 to this 
appropriation to provide for the following: 


1. Airlift (by transfer from “Airlift modernization’’) : 
(a) Funds for C—130B’s, carried in the budget in this ap- 


propriation___.-..----- Sitios AGUUE UL Bowe Le’. Ls + $70, 400, 000 

(b) Funds for MATS modernization, carried in the budget 
in this appropriation_ - - ~~~ ~~ - piles wis SCO OL |) ame CO ee 

(c) Partial amount of House add-on for additional ‘‘off- 
tier ceonene sa See ha es _ +150, 000, 000 
Pe TIT Aad ke rT A Os A BS +270, 400, 000 
2. Air defense—delete F—106 add-on_____-__~- Dial ee Tiss A _ —215, 000, 000 
3. Restore 3 percent overall reduction___.......--.----------- +99, 744, 000 
4. Adjustment for Air National Guard__-.-...---------------- —17, 791, 000 
dh SINE, SE Gi tat BO Se ce — 100, 000, 000 
On die La stud Ul oy Pues ete TEU Ss +37, 353, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


1. Airlift, +$270,400,000.—The Air Force requests that the new appropriation 
for airlift modernization not be established and the funds indicated be included in 
“Aircraft procurement, Air Force.” 

Apparently the committe’s purpose in establishing this separate appropria- 
tion account was to insure that the funds involved would be used for transport 
aircraft, other than for passenger service, and for no other purpose. However, 
such action is not considered necessary, in view of the currency and promptness 
with which the Congress now is informed concerning any significant reprograming 
actions. 
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Aircraft procurement, Air Force 

Having this separate appropriation specifically for transport aircraft— espe- 
cially since funds for all new cargo aircraft have been transferred thereto from 
“Aircraft procurement’’—could be construed as barring the use of the aircraft 
procurement ro for that purpose, should such action become necessary 
or desirable. In tact, there would exist doubt as to the propriety of providing 
support items for the C-130B’s from “‘Aircraft procurement.” (Although funds 
for procurement of the C-—130B aircraft were transferred to “Airlift moderniza- 
tion,’ support items were left in “aircraft procurement’’). 

Therefore, it is reeommended by the Air Force that all items and funds properly 
within the scope of the “Aircraft procurement, Air Force’’ appropriation be in- 
cluded therein. Specifically, this would require transfer back to ‘Aircraft pro- 
eurement”’ of $70,400,000 for C-—130B’s; $50 million for MATS modernization 
(for development of the SOR aircraft); and $150 million, or such amount as the 
Senate may determine, for C-130B (extended range) type and C-135 cargo-type 
aircraft. (The latter amount is discussed in the reclama on “Airlift moderniza- 
tion’’). 

HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“The committee’s recommendations on airlift consist of an appropriation of 
$250 million in excess of the budget estimates for the procurement of new, modern 
airlift aircraft; $50 million contained in the budget for the development of a com- 
mercially compatible, uncompromised cargo aircraft; and $70,400,000 proposed 
in the budget for C-130B aircraft. To make the position of the committee quite 
clear, and to provide better control, these amounts have been established in a 
separate appropriation item, “Airlift modernization.’’ As such, it is expected 
that the Secretary of Defense will exercise apportionment control in such manner 
as to assure that the intent of Congress is fully recognized. The amounts provided 
above the budget are intended tor the procurement of an additional 50 aircraft 
of the C-130B type, but modified to provide for extended range. The balance of 
the additional funds are to be applied to the procurement of a cargo version of 
the KC-135 aircraft or an aircraft of similar capability. It is intended that this 
cargo aircraft be a side-loading type (which will require the least modification, 
and thus provide the most immediate delivery) as opposed to the development of 
a swing-tail version. 

“The procurement of the C-135-type aircraft will provide the speed and capacity 
needed in support of certain missions associated with the Strategic Air Command, 
and it is the intent of the committee that such aircraft shall be assigned solely to 
that supporting role. To further strengthen this intent, .anguage is proposed in 
the new appropriation which would preclude the use of these aircraft in passenger 
service. It is obvious that this reference is to passenger service in the normal, 
commercial sense, since troop unit movements, and the movement of individual 
service personnel accompanying cargo, are the basic purpose to be served. 

‘Having established a limitation on the purpose to which new aircraft can be 
put, and assuming that these aircraft will be assigned to the Military Air Traas- 
port Service, the committee must address itself to problems in implementation of 
the Presidenti:lly approved courses of action resulting from the Department of 
Defense report on the role of that Service. The committee is in general accord 
with the aims of these courses of action, and has takea steps which should assist 
in the achievement of the objectives. In connection with title V, General Provi- 
sions, the committee is recommending language which will continue the previously 
estabiished concept of a fixed amount set aside for procurement of commercial 
airlift. This year the amount is established at $80 million, and a further restric- 
tion is included which would limit such procurement to participants in the Civil 
Reserve Air Fieet program. It is not the intent of the committee that this limita- 
tion should in any way destroy or eliminate open competitive bidding, but rather 
that only those who actively participate in the CRAF program should be eligible 
to bid. 

“It is unfortunate for the state of readiness of our commercial carriers that the 
Air Force has been fit in the past to allow open competitive bidding to include 
some irresponsible operators offering aircraft of dubious safety and reliability. 
It is entirely within the purview of the Air Force, and the statutes are adequate, 
to insist upon minimum standards of responsibility, safety, and performance which 
would tend to strengthen the industry rather than encourage disruptive and 
ruinous economic practices. The language proposed carries a further proviso 
which is intended to give the Secretary of Defense a stronger hand in establishing 
adequate minimum standards for aircraft eligible for the CRAF program. The 
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committee notes, for example, that the listing of aircraft in the 3-vear CRAF 
program, as published by the Department of Commerce, includes DC—4 aircraft 
as late as 1962. While this old workhorse aircraft is undoubtedly still a valued 
and valiant performer, the retention of such low limits of acceptability does nothing 
to encourage the purchese and utilization of more modern aircraft. 

“In summary, the several actions of the committee should provide for more 
modern aircraft for the military airlift, and should encourage the civil carriers to 
actively participate in the Civil Reserve Air Fleet program. 

“The committee has approved $3,225,056,000 for the aircraft procurement 
program of the Air Force, an increase of $231,056,000 above the budget estimates 
of $2,994 million and $1 (059,544, 000 less than the appropriation for the current 
fiscal year. This appropriation provides funds for the procurement of aircraft, 
associated ground equipment and development, test, and evaluation costs, 
Funds are also included for aircraft modification programs, electronic counter- 
measures equipment and other miscellaneous items directly relating to the pro- 
curement of aircraft. It should be pointed out that the revised program sub- 
mitted to the committee by the Secretary of Defense with the approval of the 
Bureau of the Budget and the President, as a result of the changes in the air 
defense programs, resulted in an increase of $136,200,000 in the President’s 
budget for this appropriation item. The committee has shifted funds budgeted 
under this appropriation for procurement of 25 C-—130B’s in the amount of 
$70,400,000 and $50 million for development of a new cargo transport to a new 
appropriation entitled ‘Airlift modernization.” 

‘‘The committee has included $215 million for 50 F—106 aircraft for air defense, 
These aircraft were not requested in the President’s budget or in the revised 
program. They will provide an essential weapons system for the air defense 
mission of the Air Force, in lieu of the BOMARC B missile. In addition, the 
committee has added $100 million for spare parts and other essential procurement 
for the expanded airborne alert capability explained previously. A reduction of 
$99,744,000 has been made as part of the overall reduction in all procurement 
appropriations. 

“‘The funds approved by the committee provide for the continued procurement 
of strategic bombers and necessary support jet tankers, including B—52 bombers, 
supersonic B-58 bombers, KC-135 tankers and continued development of the 
B-70 advanced-type bomber. Necessary funds are also provided for tactical 
fighters, modern interceptors, trainers, and helicopters. 

‘‘As set forth previously, a new appropriation item has been established in the 
bill for airlift modernization. The committee has approved $359,288,000 for 
this appropriation. This includes funds for the procurement of 25 C-130B 
aircraft and $50 million for development of a modern cargo-carrying aircraft, 
as requested in the budget under the appropriation ‘Aircraft procurement.” 
Funds have been added above the budget amounts for additional airlift, All 
of these appropriations have been subjected to the overall reductions made in all 
procurement appropriations. Listed below is a summary of the committee 
action: 


C—130B procurement. (budget program) - --- ~~ -- - _. $70, 400, 000 
MATS modernization (budget program)-___--.------- Sco a Pei en 50, 000, 000 
Committee increase -- - -- , sepia ae ape eget Svea 7 _..-- 250, 000, 000 
Total. __- cenies scigecuunduiidaniindiaraiaat ae -ecnckindiiaain 370, 400, 000 
Less overall reduction nite Te iain tian colo atten te —11, 112, 000 
RG a ne oo ee owen al ica 359, 288, 000” 


cussion of BOMARC versus F-106. 

3. Restore 3 percent overall reduction, + %99,744,000.—See summary of amend- 

ments requested for restoration of 3-percent reduction to promote improved 
contractual methods and procedures. 

4. Adjustment for Air National Guard, —$17,791,000.—See reclama on opera- 
tion and maintenance, Air National Guard. 


To operation and maintenance, Air National Guard_--_-- _... $11, 291, 000 
To military construction, Air National Guard_---....------ eee 6, 500, 000 


2. Air defense, —$215 million.—See reclama on missile procurement for dis- 
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5. Airborne alert, —$100 million—The House appropriations bill added $100 
million to the Air Force budget request for spares in support of the airborne alert 
program. It is estimated that the additional funds would have increased our 
on-shelf capability by approximately 25 percent. 

In the event that an airborne alert becomes necessary the authority exists in 
section 512(b) of the general provisions of the proposed appropriation act for 
the President to authorize expenditures as necessary to carry out an airborne 
alert. This authority if exercised, would include funds to procure necessary 
spare parts support for the required airborne alert. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“The committee in its report on the fiscal year 1960 Department of Defense 
appropriation bill, stated: 

“We now have the ability to detect the approach of aircraft but we are not 
yet able to detect the approach of attacking intercontinental ballistic missiles. 
It is fair to assume that the U.S.S.R. will move forward as rapidly as possible 
with the development and deployment of the ICBM. During this period of 
expansion and improvement and prior to our development of a reliable ICBM 
detection system, we must make sure that necessary precautions are taken to 
maintain our deterrent power.’ (H. Rept. 408, 86th Cong., p. 16.) 

“Accordingly, the committee recommended language in section 612 of the 
general provisions of the bill giving the President authority to incur a deficiency 
in Department of Defense funds, at any time he feels it necessary to maintain 
an airborne alert. This provision is reeommended for continuation in the 1961 
bill, with the specific understanding that the authority conferred therein includes 
all expenses essential for and relating to the preparation and maintenance of an 
emergency airborne alert. The capability to maintain an airborne alert will be 
a very important element of our retaliatory force. 

“In addition to providing authority in this bill to incur deficiences for the 
support of an airborne alert, the committee recommends an increase of $115 
million over the amount of the budget estimate for this purpose. These additional 
funds, together with the $85 million included in the President’s budget, will make 
available a total of $200 million in the fiscal year 1961 for application toward 
attaining a capability of initiating and sustaining an airborne alert, if and when 
necessary, at very near the proportion of our strategic bomber forces considered 
most reasonable by the Department of the Air Force. In addition to these funds, 
it should be noted that there has been an amount of $100 million made available 
by reprograming actions in the current fiscal year for airborne alert preparation 
and approximately $75 million of war reserve mobilization material is also planned 
for diversion to this program. 

“No provision is made at this time for additional personnel in support of the 
airborne alert, either civilian or military. The extra funds recommended are 
exclusively for the procurement, storage, and distribution of the extra engines, 
spare part stocks and supplies that would be necessary to sustain the accelerated 
rate of aircraft operation should it become necessary. 

“The committee believes that the funds for an airborne alert do not represent 
potential waste or surplus in the event an airborne alert does not become neces- 
sary. This is so because the types and kinds of items to be procured will eventually 
be required in the normal course of operation of the aircraft involved. The fact 
is that the procurement of these spare parts now will serve, in the event they are 
not consumed in an airborne alert, to reduce future procurement needs. 

*k * * * * * * 


“* * * In addition, the committee has added $100 million for spare parts and 
other essential procurement for the expanded airborne alert capability explained 
previously.” 

ATRLIFT MODERNIZATION 


(P. 23, line 19) 
1960 appropriation. 0 
1961 estimate - 0 
House action $359, 288, 000 
House increase 359, 288, 000 
Adjustment reauested - 359, 288, 000 
Total requested of Senate 0 
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The Department of the Air Force requests the following amendment: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
Strike out lines 19 through 24 on page 23 and lines | through 3 on page 24. 
EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The effect of the requested amendment is to reduce the estimate by $100 million 
of the amount added by the House for additional airlift to restore the 3-percent 
overall reduction imposed by the House, and to transfer the remainder of the 
estimate to aircraft procurement, Air Force, as follows: 


1. House increase for airlift: 


(a) Amount not requested _ _ _ , _..... —$100, 000, 000 

(b) For transfer to aircraft procurement bbc wieder OR Coe 
Subtotal 5 afd — 250, 000, 000 

2. Transfer C-130B’s to aircraft procurement - -- -- — 70, 400, 000 
3. Transfer MATS modernization to aircraft procurement _ _- - — 50, 000, 000 
4. Restore 3-percent overall reduetion___--.-.--------------- +11, 112, 000 
BN sae as Neen, Uintah ita — 359, 288, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


1. House increase for airlift, —$250 million 

The House bill provides funds in the amount of $250 million for the procurement 
of new, modern airlift aircraft of the C-130B (extended range) type, and of the 
C-135 cargo type. Approximately, this amount would be required if we were to 
procure all 50 of the C—130B type with fiscal year 1961 funds and make a modest 
start (of some 16 aircraft) toward the procurement of 50 C-—135 type aircraft. 
The balance of the C-135 type would be purchased as follow-on procurements in 
fiscal year 1962. 

A first-year investment of $150 million would enable the Air Force to procure 
both aircraft at a rate which would permit attainment of fleet objectives (for 
interim MATS modernization) by the first quarter of fiscal year 1964. 

This reclama proposes that, of the $250 million approved by the House, $150 
million be made available for the intended purpose, but transferred in the estimates 
to aircraft procurement, Air Force for the reasons stated in the reelama on that 
appropriation. 

2. Transfer C—130B’s to aircraft procurement, — $70,400,000 


3. Transfer MATS modernization to aircraft procurement, —$50 million 

The House transferred these amounts, which were included in the President’s 
budget in aircraft procurement, Air Force, to the proposed new appropriation 
‘Airlift modernization.”’ 

For reasons stated in the reclama on aircraft procurement, Air Force, the Air 
Force requests that the Senate transfer these amounts back to aircraft procure- 
ment. 

4. Restore 3 percent overall reduction, +$11,112,000 

As stated in summary of amendments requested for restoration of 3 percent 
reduction to promote improved contractual methods and procedures, the Air 
Force requests restoration of the 3 percent cuts in all of its procurement appropria- 


tions. 
HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


See item I, aircraft procurement, Air Force reclama. 
MisstLE PROCUREMENT 
(P. 24, line 18) 


(House hearings, pp. 482, pt. 5) 
1960 appropriation ___-- $2, 540, 550, 000 
1961 estimate ----_- 3, 024, 000, 000 
j 2, 378, 440, 000 
+ 163, 000, 000 
808, 560, 000 
367, 560, 000 
2, 746, 000, 000 


House action 

House increase 

House reduction 

Restoration requested of Senate 
Total requested of Senate___. 
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The Department of the Air Force requests the following amendment: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 24, line 18, strike out “$2,378,440,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘“‘$2,746,- 
000,000,’’ $278,000,000 under the budget estimate, and an increase of $367,560,000 
over the House-approved amount. 

EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The requested amendment will restore $367,560,000 to the program for the 
following purposes: 


1. Overall reduction of procurement funds ; __. $73, 560, 000 
2. Continued procurement of the BOMARC B program__.- 294, 000, 000 
Toutal___- : La 4 ca eta. eehosiee cashani : _. 367, 560, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


1. Overall reduction of procurement funds, $73,560,000 


See ‘‘Summary of amendments requested for restoration of 3 percent reduction 
to promote improved contractual methods and procedures.” 


2. Continued procurement of the BOMARC B program, $294,000,000 


The House Appropriations Committee has proposed cancellation of the opera™ 
tional program for the BOMARC B missile, but approved $50 million in fiseal year 
1961 for the BOMARC B test program. Also provided was $215 million for 
procurement of 50 F—106 aircraft for air defense in lieu of the BOMARC B. 

The action taken by the committee negates the objective of the revised Air 
Defense program submitted in the amendment to the fiscal year 1961 budget. 
The revised program was to obtain more timely completion of an improved air 
defense against the air breathing threat. The BOMARC B cancellation defeats 
these objectives. Cancellation of the BOMARC B program would introduce a 
serious gap in the capability provided under the revised Air Defense program 
which cannot be fulfilled either qualitatively or quantitatively in the same time 
period. To provide an equivalent interceptor capability to the BOMARC B 
approximately 174 operational F—106A’s would be required. This would require 
procurement of approximately 200 airplanes at a cost of $620 million in lieu of 
the 50 F—-106 interceptors and $215 million provided by the House. The inter- 
ceptors could not be initially introduced into the inventory until more than a 
year after the planned initial deployment of the BOMARC B. Complete imple- 
mentation of the total BOMARC B force would precede the intereeptor force by 
some 3 months. In addition, to provide an equivalent qualitative capability at 
low altitude, it is estimated that the earliest an interceptor could be introduced 
would be 3 years after the BOMARC B. It is the opinion of the Air Force that 
in the time period required, the BOMARC B is the most effective means of 
meeting the needed Air Defense capability on an optimum cost basis. 

To cease production on the BOMARC B program and continue testing during 
fiscal year 1961 with intent to resume production with fiscal year 1962 funds 
would add almost one-half billion dollars to the present program cost and result 
in delaying attainment of an operational BOMAKRC program by approximately 3 
vears. 

In the event the BOMARC B program is canceled, approximately $600 million 
will have been spent without deployment of an operational weapon. As an 
example, the military construction program has proceeded to the point where up 
to 65 percent of construction for certain squadrons has been completed. In 
addition, many components and portions of ground support equipment sets are 
already completed, or in the later stages of fabrication. 

The test program on the BOMARC B indicates that a successful weapon system 
ean be developed in the time period which we have specified. Repeated technical 
evaluations by competent scientists and engineering experts have validated the 
soundness of the BOMARC B system. It will provide not only a low altitude 
kill capability, but also kills at ranges up to 400 nautical miles, at speeds of mach 
2.7. No other system having these characteristics is available or under develop- 
ment which can be maintained on a 30-second alert basis continuously. The 
high speed, long range, continuous state of readiness and rapid rate of launch will 
enable the BOMARC B to react quickly to prevent hostile aircraft penetration. 

In the test program, the first seven of the eight flight tests have not been 100 
percent successful. This, however, should not be construed to prejudge the 
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entire development program. Research and development experience has shown 
that initial flight tests of all missiles, while indicated as failures through the media 
of press and public releases, provide much data and technical information as to 
the performance of each component of a missile. The test programs involve 
significant quantities of flight missiles to correct all deficiencies which invariably 
limit success during initial test flights but which prove that many components 
have functioned completely successful within the design parameters required, 
The BOMARC B tests have been typical of research and development experience 
rather than indicative of a deficiency in design principles or technical engineering. 
In the BOMARC B tests, there has been a marked component failure rate which 
has precluded complete system operation. However, the 100 percent successful 
flight of the first BOMARC B fired at Eglin Air Force Base was a truly significant 
milestone in this development program. 

It is requested that the funds for the BOMARC B missile program be restored. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


1. Overall reduction of procurement funds, $73,560,000 
See ‘Summary of amendments requested for restoration of 3 percent reduction 
to promote improved contractual methods and procedures.” 


2. Continued procurement of the BOM ARC B program, $294 million 

“Last year, in reporting the defense appropriation bill for 1960, the committee 
focused attention on the entire problem of air defense and at the same time 
challenged progress on the BOMARC air defense missile, by making a substantial 
reduction in the money requested for that missile. The committee said at that 
time in its report: 

‘(te * * The committee would be willing to appropriate the full budget esti- 
mate and more if it had full confidence in the proposed BOMARC missile—if it 
had the assurance that the system would actually work. The contractor for this 
missile has already received over a period of years commitments in excess of 
$1,100 million. Before further commitments and expenditures pile up, a new 
hard look should be given to the proposed BOMARC and the whole air defense 
problem.’ 

. * * * * * * 


‘« (*e *& * We are spending vast sums on air defense. It is time to reexamine 
what we are getting for our money.’ (H. Rept. 408, 86th Cong., p. 16.) 

‘‘Before work was completed by the Congress on the defense appropriation bill 
for 1960, the air defense program was completely restudied. The budget for 1961 
which was transmitted to the Congress in January was based on that reevaluation. 
Beginning in February this year, the air staff of the Air Force began to take a 
further hard look at the entire air defense problem. Intelligence evaluations had 
indicated that the Soviet Union was no longer building up significantly its force 
of manned bombers. That the Soviets were still maintaining a sizable force of 
manned bombers was not questioned. However, since this force was not being 
markedly expanded, as had been previously anticipated, it became obvious that 
our own air defense program was due for further reevaluation. With the early 
warning system, the coordinating SAGE system, the vast installation of Army 
NIKE-HERCULES missile systems, and the substantial capability presently 
existing in our fighter aircraft defense forces, the question was naturally raised 
as to whether or not a continued buildup in this area was necessary or desirable. 

“Tn its reevaluation of the air defense problem, the Air Force proposed to reduce 
substantially previous planned requirements for the BOMARC B missile, thereby 
voluntarily reducing the budget request for 1961 from $421,500,000 to $40,400,000 
for this missile. This was a reduction of $381,100,000. As a partial offset to the 
BOMARC cutback, part of these funds were applied to an interceptor aircraft 
improvement program. 

“After due consideration a majority of the committee decided it was advisable 
to reduce the BOMARC program even further. The action taken, for all practical 
purposes, eliminates all funds not firmly committed for the BOMARC B missile, 
and leaves only sufficient moneys to continue a limited further development pro- 
gram, should military authorities consider this advisable. By this action, the 
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committee has reduced funds for the BOMARC program an additional $294 million 
thus making a total reduction from the original 1961 budget request, including 
rior year moneys, of $675,100,000, for this missile. 

‘The BOMARC B missile has had ve ry little success to date in its testing pro- 
gram. It has become obvious that this is a very questionable weapon system, and 
therefore, a majority of the committee considered it inadvisable to place any 
reliance at this time upon such a weapon. In lieu of the BOMARC B missile, 
the committee has recommended $215 million for the procurement of an additional 
two squadrons of F-106 fighter aircraft fully equipped and ready for operation. 
The manned aircraft will have advantages over the BOMARC missile which make 
them very much more desirable from the standpoint of an overall defense posture. 
Manned fighter aircraft have the flexibility of being available for shifting about 
from one spot to another as they may be needed, whereas the BOMARC missile 
is spotted in a fixed installation with no flexibility in this regard. Manned fighter 
aircraft can be counted as a part of the forces available for limited as well as general 
war. Air defense missiles located at fixed installations do not have this versatility. 

“The President’s budget submitted in January included $421,500,000 for con- 
tinued procurement of the BOMARC missile in fiscal year 1961. In addition, 
obligations of $394,100,000 were anticipated for this program in fiscal year 1960. 
The revised program, submitted by the Secretary of Defense, continued the fiseal 
year 1960 program but reduced the fiscal year 1961 program to $40,400,000, a 
reduction of $381,100,000. The BOMARC missile in its final configuration is at 
best highly controversial and as yet unproven, and tests have done nothing to 
justify confidence in the program. The committee, therefore, has taken action 
which will eliminate financing of the BOMARC B missile except for $50 million 
for further developmental tests and evaluations if necessary. This decision has 
resulted in the elimination of the $40,400,000 requested in the revised program in 
fiscal year 1961 and recovery of approximately $253,600,000 of funds previously 
appropriated. These funds have been allocated by the committee to other defense 
programs of a more essential nature.”’ 


OTHER PROCUREMENT, AIR ForRCcE 
(P. 25, line 4) 


(House ec re Ta Cae 
Pree appropriation... i 26 e2) oe 2 : te __._... $1, 109, 650, 000 
ree Catminre 2) oo ok. UE OF Aes ei a) Over aie ee ee 
Dene action. £225) 8 ot oI RPS Ee LES 877, 171, 000 
House decrease___________- Te secu DFW. SOU e WMT ERs 179, 829, 000 
maeeraruon -reauested. » ie Ph poe LUT re se eee ERE 27, 129, 000 
Total requested of Senate_________- at RETO MEE TES SEU ERL SL ee 904, 300, 000 


The Department of the Air Force requests the following amendment: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
Page 25, line 19, strike out ‘$877,171,000”" and insert in lieu thereof 


“$904,300,000,” $152,700, 000 under the estimate, and an increase of $27,129,000 
over the House-approved amount. 


SFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


See “Summary of Amendments Requested for Restoration of 3-Percent Reduc- 
tion To Promote Improved Contractual Methods and Procedures.”’ 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


See “Summary of Amendments Requested for Restoration of 3-Percent Reduc- 
tion To Promote Improved Contractual Methods and Procedures.” 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


See “Summary of Amendments Requested for Restoration of 3- Percent Reduc- 
tion To Promote Improved Contractual Methods and Procedures. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY-——-RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND 
EVALUATION 


(Page 26, line 12) 
(House hearings, pt. 6, p. 172; Senate hearings, p. 1099) 


1960 annvopriation....... .............. ee Zh eck . $1, 035, 715, 000 
1961 estimate_________-_-- SG AOL gel He OR is\ : _ 1, 041, 700, 000 
I UO 0S OG Ue awake See Wadden . 1,041, 190, 000 
House increase (+) or decrease (—)______---_----_---_- coe — 510, 000 
Restoration requested_------------ ei 2essy Wah. wige ale + 239, 000 
Deteb wanted Gf Bemebe so |. 2 ce ie ke. _.. 1,041, 429, 000 


The Department of the Army requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 26, line 12, strike out “‘$1,041,190,000"’ and insert in lieu thereof 
“*$1,041,429,000,”’ an increase of $239,000 over the House approved amount and 
$271,000 under the budget estimate. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
The requested amendment will restore $239,000 to the program for travel. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Travel funds, $239,000 

The proposed reduction in travel funds would adversely affect the administra- 
tion of the research, development, test, and evaluation program. 

The major portion of the R.D.T. & E. program is accomplished by contract. 
This contract program amounts to approximately $750 million annually. Travel 
funds are required for essential travel of laboratory personnel and project en- 
gineers to contractor plants, colleges, universities and nonprofit institutions to 
supervise contractors adequately. This close and continuing supervision is es- 
pecially important in preventing cost overruns on cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts 
which could easily cost the Army far in excess of the travel funds involved. Close 
supervision of contractors is also required to keep the research and development 
program oriented toward the specific objectives desired, thus preventing effort 
being expended in unproductive areas with substantial savings in return for the 
nominal travel funds utilized. Without adequate supervision the R.D.T. & E. 
program is virtually at the mercy of its contractors. 

The Army is making a concerted effort to reduce the time from conception to 
completion of new weapons and equipment and to hold to a minimum the defi- 
ciencies which develop during the user-service tests. To accomplish these ob- 
jectives close coordination is required between laboratory personnel and the 
development contractors plus attendance of laboratory and development en- 
gineers at the proving grounds during the engineering tests. While this results 
in increased travel, Major benefits and savings are derived by shortening the 
development cycle and the reduction of deficiencies requiring further modification 
during the user tests. 

HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“The fiscal year 1961 budget request for this account is $1,041,700,000. The 
committee recommends the appropriation of $1,041,190,000, a reduction of 
$510,000. The fiscal year 1960 appropriation for this account was $1,035,715,000. 
The sum recommended for fiscal year 1961 is $5,475,000 above the amount appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1960. The reduction of $510,000 reflects a 10-percent re- 
duction in the direct obligations anticipated for travel. The reduction is in con- 
sonance with the committee’s reductions in travel in other appropriations and is 
discussed earlier in the report. The 10-percent reduction in travel has not been 
excluded from the amounts discussed in the following discussion of the Army 
program,”’ 


| 
| 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND EVALUATION, NAVY 
(P. 26, line 25) 


(House hearings, p. 301) 


1960 appropriation _. $1, 015, 920, 000 
1961 estimate ____ ; : ; 11, 169, 000, 000 
House action___-_ = 1, 268, 530, 000 
House increase pe ; +99, 530, 000 
Restoration requested_ : _ F — 57, 879, 000 
Total requested of Senate : ; 1, 210, 651, 000 


! Includes $222,000,000 for activities previously carried under other Navy appropriations. 
The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 26, line 25, strike out ‘‘$1,268,530,000’’ and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$1,210,- 
651,000’’, an increase of $41,651,000 over the budget estimate and a decrease of 
$57,879,000 from the House-approved amount. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment will partially restore funds for travel and reduce the 
amount of added for the antisubmarine warfare program. As indicated in other 
proposed amendments, the Navy prefers the aircraft carrier and the 3- by 9-inch 
POLARIS program in lieu of the large augmentation of the antisubmarine war- 
fare program recommended by the House. The proposed amendment provides 
specifically for the following: 


1. Partial restoration of reduction in travel funds______________- + $235, 000 
2. Reduction of House increase for ASW from $100,000,000 to 
o21,896,000.... 5. ee ie. hee tf ee — 58, 114, 000 


Total, proposed amendment_-_-_-_--_- wa sh riches cy aio dh on gm, 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


1. Partial restoration of reduction in travel funds, $235,000 

The budget request of $4,706,000 provides for the travel of scientific, technical, 
military, and administrative personnel assigned to the Navy’s research and 
development field installations, and represents a very important segment of the 
R.D.T. & E. program, including travel in connection with such high priority 
projects as POLARIS, the Pacific Missile Range, and the ASW program. These 
funds provide for travel to the fleet for correction of equipment malfunction; to 
contractors’ plants to monitor and advise the contractors on R.D.T. & FE. projects; 
to other Government activities to coordinate and integrate various projects with 
other efforts in related work; to assist in and evaluate field tests of equipment at 
the various test sites; to scientific meetings and symposia; and to laboratories 
for interchange of ideas to keep abreast of latest advances. Restoration of 
$235,000 is requested to prevent curtailment of the overall R.D.T. & E. effort 
and the delay of high priority projects. 
2. Antisubmarine warfare program, — $58,114,000 

In order to strengthen the vital ASW research, development, test, and evalu- 
ation program, it is requested that the original estimate for this program be 
increased by $41,886,000. These additional funds are urgently needed to more 
adequately meet current needs; they will be used in the general area of detection, 
classification, and localization to 

(a) Support projects in ocean surveillance all aimed at giving the Navy an 
improved capability to counter the missile-launching submarine. 
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(b) Accelerate aircraft and ship sonar developments required to keep pace with 
the fast, deep, silent, highly maneuverable nuclear-powered submarine. 

(c) Expand effort to solve the very difficult problem of classification of under- 
water targets and noise reduction in our ships and submarines. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“The committee recommends the appropriation of $1,268,530,000 for research, 
development, test, and evaluation, Navy, for fiscal year 1961. The appropriation 
of this sum will provide $99,530, 000 more than the $1,169 million requested in 
the budget. * * * The committee recommends a reduction in the amount of 
$470,000, which is 10 percent of the $4,706,000 programed for the budget category 
‘Travel.’ * * * The committee recommends the appropriation of $100 million 
for antisubmarine warfare in addition to the $180 million budgeted. As has 
been stated, the committee feels that development of adequate defenses against 
submarines is vital to the well-being of the country.” 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND EVALUATION 
(P. 27, line 13) 

(House hearings, pp. 4138, pt. 6) 


1960 appropriation__........___..__-_--- en pnb ities $1, 159, 900, 000 
Been MINAS Soy cst aa clidadaieu Went wills ws Jide sweutssseu> |, dg ee OO Ce 
RMR MOOR et. cd... crease ee aes iaseictels Gib beds Sucka’ nlm be.) eg 
eRTO EOIN Foo ic tery tional k cae bien Ww sewonbicoddas ‘ -211, 100, 000 
House reduction______- Wee ad oh hs Ls Lh $ op) pet on 432, 000 
Adjustment requested NE TN tacos eras — 73, 010, 000 
Total requested of Senate__.______ he ae OO oboe tie aod 1, 469, 658, 000 


The Department of the Air Force requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 27, line 13, strike out ‘“$1,542,668,000’’ and insert in lieu thereof 
**$1,469,658,000,”’ $135,658,000 over the budget estimate, and a decrease of 
$73,010,000 from the House-approved amount. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The requested amendment will result in a net decrease of $73,010,000 to the 
program approved by the House as follows: 


Sic TWEE ERA tiem dts bento atin de pweesndbedesi-gurcanne “S290, 700; Ge 

2, DOACE DROSTAING 2 &.oa:k ei Hume sim ~mee hl daltend 04, 008.0 
3. Operation and mani ugeme nt of He: vdqus wrters, Air Research and 

DDOVEIADINGNS 1 ORMOANG« pees es eich sn dune au ecumaeninntit + 1, 690, 000 

Fe citial dha t entetthnatcbathet ditabnladn thi ciawiln beak . —73, 010, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


1. MINUTEMAN, $20,700,000 

The House added $20,700,000 to further accelerate development of the mobile 
capability for MINUTEMAN. The additional $20,700,000 is not contained in 
the recommended reclama. If these funds were appropriated as recommended 
bv the House, they would be utilized for engineering effort required in the mobile 
MINUTEMAN development program. Additional funds have already been 
allotted to the MINUTEMAN program in the air defense adjustments of the 
President’s budget. The House add-on would have provided for additional 
work which could provide some leeway in the maintenance of the present schedules 
as established for the development of this weapon system 


2. Space program, $54 million 
The House added $54 million for the space programs—$10 million for DIS- 
COVERER; $10,200, 000 for MIDAS; and $33,800,000 for SAMOS. Funds to 
rovide for the minimum research and dev elopment program for these systems 
ad already been provided by the air defense adjustment to the President’s budget. 
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This reclama does not include the House-added funds for the space programs. 
The additional funds would provide flexibility to initiate operational work in the 
SAMOS and MIDAS systems in the event that flight testing during the latter 
part of 1960 indicated the advisability of proceeding to an immediate operational 
sapability. The additional funds for the DISCOVERER program would permit 
additional research test launches in the DISCOVERER series to assure fulfillment 
of all the test objectives. 


3. Operation and management of Headquarters, Air Research and Development Com- 
mand, $1,690,000 


See “Summary of amendments requested for restoration of departmental admin- 
istration reduction.” 
HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


1. MINUTEMAN, $20,700,000 


“The smaller, more easily handled, solid-propellent MINUTEMAN ICBM, 
which is expected to become operational in numbers some time in 1963, will be 
dispersed and hardened and/or deployed in a mobile configuration. Additional 
funds have been recommended by the committee to speed development of a mobile 
sapability for the MINUTEMAN missile. The committee considers mobility a 
matter of the greatest importance. 

“The committee recommends an increase of $20,700,000 for the acceleration of 
the development of mobile capability for the MINUTEMAN intercontinental 
ballistic missile. The MINUTEMAN program has generally been adequately 
funded, but it is felt that additional funds can be utilized in this area. Since 
one of the principal assets of the MINUTEMAN is its adaptability to mobility, 
the committee does not wish to have this program delayed due to inadequate 
funding or for that matter, for any other reasons.”’ 

2. Space programs, $54 million 

“In the budget addenda submitted by the Air Force on March 24, an addi- 
tional $136,400,000 was requested for research, development, test, and evaluation. 
This increase was allocated as follows: The DISCOVERER space satellite pro- 
gram was allocated an additional $35 million; the MIDAS infrared heat-detect- 
ing space satellite was allocated an additional $86,400,000, including $60 million 
to be transferred from the appropriation account ‘Missile procurement, Air Force’; 
and $15 million was allocated for the development of the GAR-9 air-to-air missile 
and the ASG—18 long-range pulse doppler radar. 

“The committee recommends the funds requested in the addenda be approved 
together with the following increases: For DISCOVERER, an additional $10 
million, making a total increase above the January budget of $45 million in this 
program; for MIDAS, an additional $10,200,000, making a total increase of 
$96,600,000 above the January budget, including the $60 million transferred from 
procurement; and for the SAMOS reconnaissance satellite, an increase of 
$33,800,000.” 


8. Operation and management of Headquarters, Air Research and Development Com- 
mand, $1,690,000 


See “Summary of amendments requested for restoration of departmental admin- 
istration reduction.” 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Section 506—EpvucaTion or DEPENDENTS 
(P. 31, line 19) 
(House hearings, pt. 4, pp. 28 and 29; pt. 7, pp. 15-19, 456-468) 
The Department of Defense requests the following amendment: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
Page 32, line 2, delete ‘$270’ and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$280”’. 
EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
The proposed amendment will permit payment by the Department of Defense 


of the full cost of educating eligible dependents not in excess of a per pupil average 
of about $280. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


A per pupil limitation of $270 for items chargeable to the limitation will not 
be sufficient for operation of the dependents’ education program during fiscal 
vear 1961. 

In order to stay within the current per pupil limitation of $265 the dependents’ 
schools are staffed with regular classroom teachers considerably below the number 
authorized by the existing manpower criteria. Further, no special instructional 
personnel can be authorized as is normal for schools in the United States. A per 
pupil expenditure of $276.50 would have been required in current fiscal year 1960 
to staff schools with regular classroom teachers at the rate authorized by the 
criteria, Authorization of any special instructional personnel would require a 
proportionate increase in cost above this amount. 

The per pupil cost of operating dependents’ schools in fiscal year 1961 will be 
greater than in fiscal year 1960 because— 

(a) Greater numbers of our children will be enrolled in the more expensive 
secondary schools; 

(b) Implementation of the Teachers’ Pay and Personnel Practices Act 
(Public Law 86-91) resulted in a slight increase in personnel costs; 

(c) The cost of textbooks and other instructional materials continues to 
rise ; 

(d) The cost of tuition-fee schools, which increased $35 per pupil last year, 
will again increase significantly next year; 

(e) The use of converted facilities having small classrooms which will not 
accommodate a full class load requires more teachers than would be the case 
if the classrooms could accommodate full class loads. 

If the per pupil limitation of $280 is not restored, and no other funds are avail- 
able, the increases in operating costs will have to be absorbed by curtailment of 
instructional materials, employment of fewer teachers, and the heavy overcrowding 
of classes. On the other hand, if a minimum adequate instructional program is 
provided, it will be necessary to use nonappropriated funds or to assess parents 
directly to support such a program. Neither the use of nonappropriated funds 
nor the charging of parents to support an oversea dependents’ education program 
is believed to be correct, when a more adequate educational program would be 
available to these children without cost were their parents stationed at activities 


in the United States. 
HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“Funds provided in this title include the cost of operating the program for 
educating servicemen’s minor dependents in overseas areas. The estimates 
included amounts equal to an average increase of $15 per student. Part of this 
increase is attributable to enactment of Public Law 86-91, the Oversea Teachers 
Pay and Personnel Practices Act, which provided for minor salary adjustments for 
a number of teachers. For this purpose the committee recommends an increase 
equal to $5 per student (see sec. 506) and has reduced the amounts in this title 
accordingly.” 

Section 513—CoMMISSARIES 


(P. 35, line 21) 
(House hearings, pt. 7, pp. 19-25, 29-30) 
The Department of Defense requests the following amendment: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 36, line 1, after the words ‘‘United States’’ insert the words ‘and to 


Alaska and Hawaii’. 
EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The effect of the proposed amendment will be to continue the situation which 
existed in these States prior to their admission into the Union, whereby the cost 
of transportation to Alaska and Hawaii was not included in the surcharge on items 
purchased in commissaries. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


It is the view of the Department of Defense that congressional action on this 
section last year indicated an intent to exclude the transportation costs of com- 
missary stores to Alaska, Hawaii not yet having become a State, but that the cost 
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of transportation within those States would be added. The Comptroller General 
of the United States, however, has taken a contrary view and is of the opinion that, 
in the absence of clarification by the inclusion of language along the lines of this 
amendment, the Department of Defense will be required to include the cost of all 
transportation in the sales price of commissary stores to personnel of the Depart- 
ment of Defense on duty in Alaska and Hawaii. 

The implementation of section 513 without the amendatory language will have 
an adverse effect on the personnel stationed in Alaska and Hawaii because of 
the resultant higher cost of living. It is estimated, on the basis of the most 
recent study, that commissary prices will increase approximately 7 and 17 percent 
in Hawaii and Alaska, respectively. As a result of pressure to have commissaries 
procure bread and milk locally to the maximum extent possible in Alaska and 
Hawaii, the commissary patrons have already incurred an increased cost of living. 
It is significant to note that the commander in chief, U.S. Army, Pacific, reports 
that commissary prices in Hawaii are currently 11-percent higher than those in 
continental United States. In this connection, an evaluation of commercial 
wholesale prices in Alaska reveals that they are considerably higher than the eur- 
rent commissary prices in that State. To state the effect another way, the 
increased cost amounts roughly to a month’s base pay for an enlisted man 
(E-7 platoon sergeant) with 10 years’ service, that is somewhere between $250 
and $300 in Alaska and the additional cost per year per family in Hawaii would 
exceed $100. 

In the event that this section is not amended as requested, it is planned to 
implement section 513 by the following method. 

Commissary officers will effect local procurement of brand name resale items 
in Hawaii and Alaska and obtain specification type subsistence from single- 
manager stocks in the United States whose standard price list reflects transpor- 
tation costs. In this event, the Department of Defense believes that consideration 
must be given to the establishment of a compensating cost of living allowance 
to military personnel assigned in these states for these higher costs since it is not 
considered reasonable that because of the admission of Alaska and Hawaii as 
States that military personnel should suffer an increase in their living costs. 

It should be noted that the funds budgeted for the transportation costs are 
included in the estimates for “Operation and maintenance’’ appropriations, 
whereas any adjustment in the cost of living allowance which might be made 
would be payable from the ‘‘Personnel’’ appropriations, and in the event the 
amendments are not favorably considered by the committee, consideration should 
be given to adjustment between these appropriations of these estimates. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“Section 513: The budget proposed language seeking to exclude the cost of 
commercial transportation to Alaska and Hawaii in connection with commissary 
stores operations. The phrase ‘and to Alaska and Hawaii’ which would serve 
this purpose is not recommended. Similarly, the words ‘and Hawaii’ proposed 
to be added to the proviso regarding the furnishing of utilities without cost, is 
not recommended in the bill.” 


SEcTION 523—PRocUREMENT OF Foop AND FIBER 
(P. 40, line 24) 
(House hearings, pt. 7, pp. 30-31) 


The Department of Defense requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 40, line 24 delete that part of section 523 included in brackets below: 

“Sec. 523. No [part of any appropriation contained in this Act shall be avail- 
able for the procurement of any article of food, clothing, cotton, spun silk yarn 
for cartridge cloth, or wool (whether in the form of fiber or yarn or contained in 
fabrics, materials, or manufactured articles) not grown, reprocessed, reused, or 
produced in the United States or its possessions, except to the extent\that the 
Secretary of the Department concerned shall determine that a satisfactory, quality 
and sufficient quantity of any articles of food or clothing or any form of \cotton, 
spun silk yarn for cartridge cloth, or wool grown, reprocessed, reused, or produced 
in the United States or its possessions cannot be procured as and when needed at 
United States market prices and except procurements outside the United States 
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in support of combat operations, procurements by vessels in foreign waters and 
emergency procurements or procurements of perishable foods by establishments 
located outside the United States for the personnel attached thereto: Provided 
That nothing herein shall preclude the procurement of foods manufactured or 
rocessed in the United States or its possessions: Provided further, That no} funds 
erein appropriated shall be used for the payment of a price differential on con- 
tracts hereafter made for the purpose of relieving economic dislocations.” 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The effect of the proposed amendment would be to eliminate certain special 
restrictions upon the procurement of articles of food, clothing, cotton, spun silk 
yarn for cartridge cloth and wool (whether in the form of fiber or yarn or contained 
in fabrics, materials, or manufactured articles) by the Department of Defense. 
It would leave unchanged the preferences for goods of domestic origin, which are 
provided for in the Buy American Act of March 3, 1933 (47 Stat. 1520, 41 U.S.C, 
10a—10d). For the types of goods involved, the chief effect would be on procure- 
ment of goods for use overseas and would allow procurement abroad where that 
would result in lower costs. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The President in his budget message requested the elimination of these special 
restrictions on defense procurement. The Department of Defense believes that 
these special restrictions result in substantial extra expenditures of public funds. 
It sees no reason why procurement by defense should be subject to special restrie- 
tions, which are not common in other Federal procurement. It believes that 
these restrictions deprive the United States of the foreign good will which would 
result if some procurement could be placed abroad for the needs of our troops 
stationed at foreign bases. If all of these facets are considered together, the 
Department of Defense believes it to be in the security interest of the United 
States that these special restrictions be eliminated. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


None. 
SectTION 530—LEGISLATIVE LIAISON 


(P. 43, line 22 
(House hearings, pt. 4, pp. 579-580, 583-592; pt. 7, pp. 32 and 33) 
The Department of Defense requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 

Page 43, line 22 delete: 

“Sec. 530. Funds provided in this Act for congressional liaison activities of 
the Department of the Army, the Department of the Navy, the Department of 
the Air Force, and the Office of the Secretary of Defense shall not exceed $900,000: 
Provided, That this amount shall be available for apportionment to the Depart- 
ment of the Army, the Department of the Navy, the Department of the Air Force, 
and the Office of the Secretary of Defense as determined by the Secretary of 
Defense.” 

EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment will eliminate the limitation on the use of funds for 
legislative liaison activities of the Department of Defense. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The general objection against all statutory limitations apply to this limitation. 
These are (1) loss of needed flexibility in the administration of appropriated funds, 
and (2) the added burden of otherwise unnecessary additive accounting and 
reporting workload. 

In the history of this limitation, the division of personnel into legislative 
liaison and other legislative affairs was done primarily to insure that there was 
conformance with the intent of Congress to insure that activities which may appear 
to be designed to seek favors for the separate military services or which may be 
considered as en erdpring military service partisan influence, would continue to 
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be curbed. Heretofore, the Congress has, by limitation, established a general 
sum which could be used in both areas depending upon the needs and circumstances 
of the situation. The effect of the new limiting language is to deny that degree 
of flexibility. 

Furthermore, it is entirely possible that the Department of Defense could be 
placed in the position of violating the limitation and/or stopping service to Con- 
gress, due to circumstances beyond its control. For example, if a service was 
obligating against its share of the limitation at a uniform rate throughout the year 
and employees resigned late in the fiscal year, the payment of terminal leave 
might force that service to RIF or transfer other personnel to offset the added 
cost. Since RIF action at that point in time would probably not be of any help, 
only transfers of personnel out of legislative liaison activities might solve the 
problem. This necessarily would result in diminution of service to the Congress. 

Conversely, such a limitation could also necessitate the denying of deserved 
and proper promotions, incentive awards, etc., to both military and civilian person- 
nel, in order to stay within the limitation. 

In the event that this section is not eliminated as requested, consideration 
should be given to increasing the limitation by $53,000 to $953,000. This increase, 
which would not increase the total appropriation, is necessary since the Depart- 
ment of the Army listed no personnel or funds under “Legislative (committee 
liaison)’’ but all legislative division personnel were carried under ‘‘Legislative 
program coordination”. The Navy and the Air Force included a portion of their 
legislative personnel under ‘‘Legislative (committee liaison)’’ as well as under 
“Legislative program coordination’”’; therefore, in view of the definition of ‘“Con- 
gressional liaison’? which now includes committees and their staffs (p. 74, House 
report) to make all estimates comparable the Department of the Army estimate 
should include a part of its legislative division under ‘Legislative (committee 
liaison)’. It has been estimated that the military personnel (five officers) of 
legislative division spend 74 percent of their efforts and time in dealing with 
committees of Congress and that the civilians (five civilians) spend 49 percent 
of their time dealing with committees. Seventy-four percent of military salaries 
and 49 percent of civilian salaries total $52,800 for ‘Legislative (committee 
liaison)”’ leaving $26,492 for ‘‘Legislative program coordination’. To make the 
estimate of all services comparable, the fiscal year 1961 Army estimate should 
reflect these changes thus increasing the overall cost of ‘‘Legislative liaison’? by 
$53,000 (from $900,000 to $953,000). This would adjust the funds under the 
limitation ceiling to reflect the same categories for all services. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“Section 530: The previous limitation on legislative liaison activities has been 
modified. 

“As stated in the conference report on the 1960 Appropriation Act (H. Rept. 
743, 86th Cong., p. 8), the committee is in agreement that the necessary functions 
of legislative liaison organizations of the military departments and the Depart- 
ment of Defense should be continued in order to assist members of Congress in 
doing business with the Department of Defense. However, to insure that activi- 
ties which may appear to be designed to seek favors for the separate military 
services or which may be considered as engendering military service partisan in- 
fluence will continue to be curbed, the committee has confined the application of 
the limitation. It is now intended to reflect the total amount shown in the hear- 
ings as planned for application to direct congressional liaison activity under the 
heading ‘‘Legislative liaison.’’ (Pt. 4, p. 585.) 

“Congressional liaison is defined as the direct, frequent and personal relation- 
ships, on a continuing basis, between representatives of the Department of De- 
fense and members or committees of the U.S. Congress and their staffs, which is 
necessary in the transaction of official Government business affecting the Depart- 
ment of Defense. All Department of Defense personnel whose principal assigned 
duty is to maintain such relationships with the Congress are performing congres- 
sional liaison functions. Also included are the clerical assistants required to sup- 
port these congressional liaison personnel in their assigned duties. Officers of 
civilian officials whose primary duty is the administration of a program, e.g., 
the departmental Secretaries and their assistants, chiefs of bureaus and technical 
services, budget officers, etc., are not deemed to be engaged in congressional 
liaison because they are called upon from time to time to participate in the De- 
partment’s business with the Congress.” 
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Section 531—ComMMERCIAL AIRLIFT 
(P. 44, line 6) 
(House hearings, pt. 7, pp. 33-34, 468-513) 
The Department of Defense requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 

Page 44, line 6, delete: 

“Sec. 531. Of the funds made available by this Act for the services of the Mil- 
itary Air Transport Service, $80,000,000 shall be available only for procurement 
of commercial air transportation service from carriers participating in the Civil 
Reserve Air Fleet program; and the Secretary of Defense shall utilize the services 
of such carriers which qualify as small businesses to the fullest extent found prac- 
ticable: Provided, That the Secretary of Defense shall specify in such procurement, 
performance characteristics for aircraft to be used based upon modern aircraft 
operated by the civil airfleet for the type of carriage involved. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment will remove the present requirement that of the funds 
made available in the Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1961, for the 
services of the Military Air Transportation Service, $80,000,000 shall be available 
only for procurement of commercial air transportation service from carriers 
participating in the civil reserve air fleet program. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The general objections against statutory limitations apply here. These are 
(1) loss of needed flexibility in the administration of appropriated funds, and 
(2) the added burden of otherwise unnecessary additive accounting and reporting 
workload. 

The specification by statute of a minimum amount which must be obligated 
for commercial augmentation of MATS or not obligated at all, leaves us but three 
choices when that amount is greater than the amount of commercial augmentation 
that can reasonably and economically be employed. Any of the alternatives 
would do violence to basic Defense management principles. These alternatives 
are: 

(1) retain the tariff rates at a level sufficient to earn revenue to cover the 
augmentation shortfall, and thus charging the customers for services not 
rendered; 

(2) buy the full $80 million of augmentation while flying MATS nucleus 
eraft at the planned readiness level and thus needlessly increasing the cost 
to the taxpayer; or 

(3) reduce MATS nucleus flying hours and thereby compromising MATS 
readiness. 

Either of the first two alternatives would have the result of reducing funds 
available for other essential programs already approved by Congress and the 
third would result in reducing the Nation’s military posture. All the alternatives 
are objectionable. 

It has been demonstrated in recent years, and particularly in the current year, 
that it is necessary for MATS to fly at the present level in order for its crews, 
aircraft, facilities, and backup support, to be adequately and promptly responsive 
to the demands of general war, or of emergencies short of general conflict. 

Prudence and concern for conservation of the taxpayers’ dollars demand that 
the airlift capacity thus generated be utilized productively to the fullest practicable 
extent. 

If it is the view of Congress that a specified dollar amount must be made 
available to commercial operators, it is our view that to the extent that this 
amount exceeds the estimated airlift needs of the services, it should be granted 
in the form of outright subsidies, made available outside the framework of defense 
appropriations and funds. 

The composition of the CRAF program changes constantly, but the number 
of participating carriers is decreasing. This situation, which is a reflection of 
increased airlift capability per average CRAF carrier, is considered desirable, 
since it promotes efficiency and economy and minimizes the administrative and 
operating problems that would exist with a larger number of relatively less capable 
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carriers. In the area of passenger traffic, it is expected that by next year only 
four carriers will be required to meet the needs of the CRAF program. While 
current projections indicate a sizable deficiency in civil-military cargo airlift as 
compared to the wartime airlift requirement, all modern four-engine cargo airlift 
in the civil inventory are now allocated to CRAF and the CRAF capability could 
not be expanded significantly by inducing additional carriers to participate in the 
CRAF program. 

Part of the solution to the problem of the wartime cargo airlift deficiency lies in 
modernization of the military airlift capability; this point was recognized by the 
committee. In addition, subject to negotiation of prices acceptable to the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Air Force recommends revisions of current airlift procure- 
ment practices to encourage the commercial airlines to purchase modern cargo 
aircraft. Such revisions would, for example, accord preferential consideration, 
as between two otherwise competitive carriers seeking an airlift contract, to the 
one having the best and most modern equipment. All such negotiations would 
likewise take account of the capability and willingness of contract carriers to 
provide an airlift expansion capability to the Government if needed in an emer- 
gency. 

HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“Tn connection with ‘Title V: General Provisions,’ the committee is reeommend- 
ing language which will continue the previously established concept of a fixed 
amount set aside for procurement of commercial airlift. This year the amount is 
established at $80 million, and a further restriction is included which would limit 
such procurement to participants in the civil reserve air fleet program. It is not 
the intent of the committee that this limitation should in any way destroy or 
eliminate open competitive bidding, but rather that only those who actively 
participate in the CRAF program should be eligible to bid. 

“Tt is unfortunate for the state of readiness of our commercial carriers that the 
Air Force has seen fit in the past to allow open competitive bidding to include 
some irresponsible operators offering aircraft of dubious safety and reliability. 
It is entirely within the purview of the Air Force, and the statutes are adequate, 
to insist upon minimum standards of responsibility, safety, and performance 
which would tend to strengthen the industry rather than encourage disruptive 
and ruinous economic practices. The language proposed carries a further 
proviso which is intended to give the Secretary of Defense a stronger hand in 
establishing adequate minimum standards for aircraft eligible for the CRAF pro- 
gram. The committee notes, for example, that the listing of aircraft in the 
3-year CRAF program, as published by the Department of Commerce, includes 
DC-4 aircraft as late as 1962. While this old workhorse aireraft is undoubtedly 
still a valued and valiant performer, the retention of such low limits of accept- 
ability does nothing to encourage the purchase and utilization of more modern 
aircraft.”’ 

Section 532—Hrire or Moror VEHICLES 


(P. 44, line 17) 
(House hearings, pt. 4, pp. 34-39; pt. 7, pp. 34-35) 
The Department of Defense requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
Page 44, line 17, delete: 
“Sec. 532. Not to exceed $9,000,000 of the funds made available in this Act 
for the purpose shall be available for the hire of motor vehicles.” 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment will remove the requirement that not to exceed 
$9 million of the funds made available in the Department of Defense Appro- 
priation Act for 1961 shall be used for the hire of motor vehicles. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


This amendment is proposed because of the difficulty and expense in adminis- 
tering a statutory limitation of this type. The division of and control of this 
limitation to the major commands, subordinate commands, base and installation 
levels would require detailed allocations and recordkeeping by the military 
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departments which it is believed should be avoided. At all levels there are added 
accounting and reporting burdens, and because the limitation must be so sub. 
divided there is a still greater loss of flexibility than in the case of limitations which 
are controlled only at headquarters level. 

The alternative to having the capability to rent vehicles as required to augment 
organic vehicular capacity, is to procure, and to replace periodically, sufficient 
organic vehicle capability to meet all conceivable peak loads at all headquarters 
and installations. This is manifestly impracticable and uneconomical. 

Department of Defense transportation policy advocates increased use of General 
Services Administration interagency motor pools and other commercial services to 
hold military ownership of vehicles to a minimum. Retention of the limitation 
for hire of motor vehicles will seriously affect Department of Defense efforts to 
carry out this policy. 

HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“Last year the Congress enacted a limitation on the amount of funds that could 
be expended from Department of Defense appropriations for the hire of motor 
vehicles. One salutary effect of this action was the revealation that the amount 
estimated was not, in reality, the total amount devoted to the purpose. The 
estimates for the fiscal year 1961 totaled in excess of $9,900,000. The committee 
recommends continuation of the limiting language and has imposed reductions of 
10 percent in the larger items for a total limit of $9 million.” (See sec. 532.) 


Section 533-—-TRAvVEL EXPENSES 
(P. 44, line 20) 
(House hearings, pt. 3, pp. 273, 281, 326, 546) 
The Department of Defense requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 

Page 44, line 20, delete: 

“Src. 533. Not to exceed $660,000,000 of the funds made available in this Act 
shall be available for travel expenses in connection with temporary duty and 
permanent change of station of civilian and military personnel of the Department 
of Defense.”’ 

EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The amendment requested would eliminate a fixed dollar limitation on travel 
expenses in the Department of Defense. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The general objections against statutory limitations apply equally here. These 
are (1) loss of needed flexibility in the administration of appropriated funds, and 
(2) the added burden of otherwise unnecessary additive accounting and reporting 
workload. 

These objections are particularly applicable to this limitation which affects 25 
of the appropriations in the Department of Defense and which must be admin- 
istered as if it were a separate appropriation within each of the appropriations 
affected thus requiring administration of thousands of additional relatively small 
pockets of money. , 

HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“The estimates contained in the budget for travel of all kinds totaled $732,- 
235,000. The committee recommends item reductions of 10 percent, and an 
overall general limitation of $660 million is proposed as section 533 of the pending 
bill. As defined in Budget-Treasury Regulation No. 1, section 71, the standard 
classification for estimating and reporting travel is ‘* * * transportation of per- 
sons, their per diem allowances while in an authorized travel status, and other 
expenses incident to travel which are to be paid by the Government * * *.’ 

‘In making its recommendation, the committee is concerned with the perennial 
problem of individual and unit movements of military personnel as well as with 
the administrative travel of both the military and civilian employees. Complaints 
of excessive military moving about have not diminished, and there appears to be 
considerable unnecessary travel by civilian administrative employees. It is ree- 
ognized that travel of civilian employees and military personnel engaged in depart- 
mental administration has, in effect, already been reduced by virtue of the recom- 
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mended reduction of 10 percent in the costs of departmental administration 
discussed hereafter. The amounts proposed to be obligated for travel of persons 
engaged in departmental administration is not a separately identified budgetary 
item; it is susceptible to administrative adjustment from time to time; therefore, 
the precise extent to which reductions in travel expense will exceed 10 percent 
for this group cannot be ascertained at this time. 

“Indicative of the problem is the attitude expressed by a witness recently, to 
the effect that the appropriation was being obligated as rapidly as possible and 
any unanticipated requirement would therefore require additional appropriations. 
In spite of prepared statements purporting to show ‘aggressive action’, the fact 
remains that a resolute intention of operating within appropriations is missing. 

“The limitation recommended is in recognition of the apparent inability of 
either the individual services or the Office of the Secretary of Defense to take 
effective restrictive action.” 


NEW SEcTION—TRANSFER AUTHORITY 
(P. 45, line 7) 
House hearings, pt. 7, pp. 35-39) 
The Department of Defense requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 45, line 7, insert a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 535. During the current fiscal year, the Secretary of Defense, should he 
deem it advantageous to the national defense to accelerate any strategic or 
tactical missile program, may transfer under the authority and terms of the 
Emergency Fund, an additional $150,000,000 for the acceleration of such missile 
program or programs: Provided, That the transfer authority made available under 
the terms of the Emergency Fund appropriation contained in this Act is hereby 
broadened to meet the requirements of this section: Provided further, That the 
Secretary of Defense shall notify the Appropriations Committees of the Congress 
promptly of all transfers made pursuant to this authority.” 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


This section would authorize the Secretary of Defense to transfer an additional 
$150,000,000 under the authority and terms of the emergency fund for the accelera- 
tion of missile programs when he deems such action advantageous to the national 
defense. 

JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The value of this provision, which was inserted by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee in the Department of Defense Appropriations Act for 1960, has been 
proven as recently as April 25, 1960, when $12 million was transferred from 
“Military personnel, Marine Corps’? and ‘‘Reserve personnel, Navy’’ to the 
emergency fund and then to ‘‘Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, Navy” 
for the purposes of accelerating the POLARIS program. 

This authority provides the Secretary of Defense with a valuable management 
apability. The effectiveness of such capability has been demonstrated to date 
largely through experience with the emergency fund, Department of Defense, 
which the Congress has provided to the Secretary of Defense for many years. 

So far in the current fiscal year the more pressing problems of a more general 
nature have been met by utilizing the emergency fund authority and within the 
Air Force the special authority granted under certain Air Force appropriations. 

Major program problems to which this authority would provide the best 
solution tend to arise in the latter part of a given fiscal year after program plans 
are firmed up and additional reprograming has become inadvisable. 

The strategic and tactical missile programs have generally been funded com- 
mensurate with the importance and priority of such programs. The possible 
need for additional current year funding in certain areas is only now being con- 
sidered by the Secretary of Defense. Current funding has in general been 
adequate to support approved programs effort up to this point. 

Major revisions in strategic or tactical missile programs could in this or any 
subsequent year substantially exceed the practical limits of management capa- 
bility represented by normal reprograming and the emergency fund. (The 
current authority available to the Air Force has assisted in this regard but only in 
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limited areas.) It is considered to be essential to retain a general management 
capability across the broad front of R.D.T. & E. and procurement or production 
related thereto represented by the present emergency fund, and not to unduly 
restrict this capability to solve many relatively minor problems by major adjust- 
ments required in the strategic and tactical missile programs. 

The capability to retain a proper balance is provided by this authority. Ip 
addition the Department of Defense has exercised considerable restraint in the 
utilization of the emergency fund to assure that its use would comply with the 
intent of the Congress. Similar restraint has been exercised in considering the 
utilization of this authority. 

Proposals presently under consideration have not yet reached the point of 
specific recommendations but the pending possibilities could approximate the 
currently available authority. Continuation of the authority is strongly recom. 
mended. 

HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 

None. 

SecTION 534—F.icuHt Pay 


(P. 44, line 25) 
(House hearings, pt. 7, pp. 25-28) 
The Department of Defense requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 

Page 44, line 25 delete: 

“Sec. 534. No part of any appropriation contained in this Act shall be used to 
provide flight pay at the rates prescribed in section 204(b) of the Career Compen- 
sation Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 802), as amended, for more than 97,546 officers (other 
than Reserve officers on active duty for training and officers receiving flight pay 
pursuant to section 514 of this Act). 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


This provision would limit the payment of flight pay to no more than 97,546 
officers, other than Reserve officers on active duty for training and officers whose 
flying had been waived pursuant to section 514. This number is to be compared 
with 101,178 officers of all services as of December 31, 1959, possessing an aero- 
nautical rating plus a considerable number undergoing flight training. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The feeling of the Appropriations Committee of the House of Representatives 
in considering the fiscal year 1961 Department of Defense budget is that the De- 
partment is confronted with a problem in the management of the rated officer 
inventory which must be faced in a realistic way. With this appraisal, the 
Department of Defense must concur. The Office of Secretary of Defense has 
expended considerable effort to study the requirements of each service for aircrew 
members, efforts of the services to screen their inventory, and to remove from 
flight status a portion of their inventory of rated officers. As a result of this 
study, it is the conclusion of the Secretary of Defense that large-scale removal of 
career rated officers from flight status for the convenience of the Government is 
not the proper nor realistic answer to the problem. 

Only in the Air Force is there a significant number of aircrew members on hand 
in excess of the requirements of the service. In the Navy and Marine Corps the 
strength equals or is slightly below their requirements. Inthe Army, the number 
of available pilots is somewhat below the number required. The situation in the 
Air Force has resulted from the fact that the force structure of manned aircraft has 
decreased since fiscal year 1958 from 137 wings to 91 wings. With the shift in 
weapons technology from aircraft to unmanned missiles many of the excess pilots 
have acquired skills and experience in such fields as atomic munitions, missile 
operation, electronic maintenance, research and development, as well as the more 
prosaic fields of logistics, procurement, and administration. Many of these skills 
are in short supply not only in the military services but in civilian industry as well. 
Within the past 6 months the Air Force selected 2,107 officers for removal from 
flight status, many of whom were career officers so trained and experienced. The 
effect upon the morale of the officers was determined to be sufficiently adverse as 
to compel the rescission of the order. The effect upon the Air Force of the larger 
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grounding contemplated by the fiscal year 1961 Appropriation Act would be com- 
mensurately greater. The effect of removals from flight status in the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps, wherein no excess aircrewmen exist, would probably 
be serious indeed. 

In January 1959, the Secretary of Defense adopted an action program in this 
area consisting of the following features: 

(1) Initiation by each service of a continuing program to validate quantita- 
tive and qualitative requirements for flying personnel, and submission 
annually to the Secretary of Defense for approval; 

(2) An annual screening to identify and remove from active flying those 
aircrewmen who can no longer be expected to fill a valid requirement; 

(3) The establishment of controls to reduce the total flying activity of 
proficiency flyers; and 

(4) The implementation of the provision of the appropriation act which 
permits the payment of flight pay without the requirement to fly to indi- 
viduals who have held aeronautical ratings for more than 20 years. 

Concerning the latter action, Department of Defense submitted a legislative 
proposal to enact into permanent law this provision of the appropriation act, since 
the implementation of such a temporary provision does not appear to be appro- 
priate as there is always the possibility of its discontinuance each year. 

At the present time there is under study in the executive branch a legislative 
proposal which would accomplish the following objectives: 

(1) Provide a more stabilized incentive for high-type individuals to under- 
take on a career basis the hazards of military aviation; 

(2) Allow adjustments in the utilization of rated career officers to take 
advantage of scarce sills without drastic financial loss to the individuals; 

(3) Provide a flexible means to adjust inventories of rated career officers in 
a rapidly changing force structure; and 

(4) Greatly reduce the costs of flying programs, especially proficiency 
flying. 

When a decision has been made as to whether this proposal is in accord with 
the program of the President, it will be processed in the usual manner. 

Pending conclusion of this study, it is recommended that the limitation on 
numbers to be paid flight pay not be retained in the Defense Appropriation Act, 
1961. 

In the event it is determined that the limitations of this section are to be retained 
in the bill, it should be clearly understood that, as evidenced by the House report, 
the limitation is not intended for application to some 3,950 officers undergoing 
training as students. 

HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“The committee gave consideration to the future requirements for aeronau- 
tically rated officers. The question of what to do with unneeded aeronautically 
rated officers has its economic and emotional aspects. The question of morale of 
rated and unrated officers is involved. The dimensions of the problem will 
increase as aircraft are replaced by missiles and the bulk of our rated officers pass 
maximum useful combat age. The report for fiscal year 1960, commenting on the 
need for culling out the ineffectivenes, cited the following figures: 

“««* * * There is the additional problem of determining which nonrated jobs 
actually require current flying experience. For example, the Air Force counts 
74,894 positions which must be filled by rated officers. Of these, actual cockpit 
positions, or those positions involving regular and frequent flights, number between 
25,000 and 30,000. The Air Force has, therefore, between 45,000 and 50,000 
positions calling for rated personnel which are not actual flying positions. 

“*A further problem is that of age. The hearings disclosed that the Air Force 
had 7,000 pilots 40 years of age or over on duty as of June 30, 1957. By Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, this number had increased to a little over 9,000 (H. Rept. 408, 86th 
Cong., p. 45).’ 

“The hearings for the same year also indicate that of the total of 74,894 rated 
officers in the Air Force alone, 71,313 were pilot, navigator-observer positions. 
The comparable figure supplied to the committee this year is 71,687 pilot, navi- 
gator-observer positions as of December 31, 1959. In view of the fact that accel- 
erated Operations in the Strategic Air Command have been more than offset by 
reduetions in other commands, there is apparently no reason for this increase other 
than the failure of the Department of Defense to undertake or require a vigorous 
program of screening and redesignation. 
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“Since 1954, this committee has recognized a reasonable obligation to experi- 
enced rated officers by specifically providing that those with over 20 years of 
rated experience may receive flight pay without meeting minimum flight require- 
ments (sec. 614, Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1960). The response 
of the services over the ensuing years has been mixed and largely unenthusiastie, 
Figures recently received by the committee show that the Army and Air Force 
have not made use of the 20-year provision. The Navy is to be commended for 
its initiative in removing 553 Navy and 56 Marine pilots from active flying under 
the terms of this provision. 

“In a recent document reaffirming its position on the entire matter of flying 
status, the Air Force has finally and conclusively placed its rated personnel in a 
category beyond the limitations of national strategy, mission, or technical develop- 
ment. Following is the key sentence in this statement: 

““*The Air Force has always supported the concept that once an individual 
embarks upon a flying career in the Air Force that he will continue in this capacity 
with adeouate compensation unless he loses his ability, motivation, or physica) 
qualification to pursue this career.’ 

“Tacitly implied is the policy that ‘he will continue in this capacity’ whether or 
not there is a valid recuirement. The committee propounds these questions to 
the Secretary of Defense: Do rated officers, for whom there is no valid recuirement 
as rated officers and who do not occupy cockpit positions, have the right to draw 
flight pay and fly for recreation and personal convenience as long as they desire 
to do so and are able to pass the physical examination? Is this not an unrealistic 
guarantee and are there any other professional groups in Government who have 
comparable guarantees? 

“Tt is the feeling of the committee that the Department of Defense is confronted 
with a problem which must be faced in a realistic way. Basie policy decisions 
by the Secretary with respect to aeronautically rated officers in all the services 
are overdue. It would appear that within the framework of the existing law the 
President and the Secretary of Defense could work out a solution which would be 
reasonably fair to both rated and nonrated officers. The law (37 U.S.C. 235) 
is as follows: 

* *(a) Definition of hazardous duties. 

** « Subject to «ch regulations as may be prescribed by the President, members 

of the uniformed services entitled to receive basic pay shall, in addition thereto, 


be entitled to receive incentive pay for the performance of hazardous duty required | 


by competent orders. The following duties shall constitute hazardous duties: 
“ ¢ (1) duty as a crew member as determined by the Secretary concerned, 
involving frequent and regular participation in aerial flight;.’ 


“The committee recommends a reduction in funds for operation and mainte | 


nance of proficiency aircraft by a total of $30 million, including $1,860,000 in the 
Army, $6,690,000 in the Navy, and $21,450,000 in the Air Force. 

“As a related step, the committee has specificially limited to 97,546 the number 
of rated officers (sec. 534) that may be paid from funds appropriated in this bill 
This limitation is based on a total of 101,178 rated officers reported as of December 
31, 1959. The action does not affect Reserve officers on active duty for training 


or officers presently receiving flight pay under the provision of section 514 of the | 


bill.’’ 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Secretary Douglas, we are ready to hear you. 


You may proceed. 
Mr. Dovatas. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, we are 


very well aware in the light of events of the past few days, of the 
special significance that is given to our presentation and your col 
sideration of our defense budget. 

Before commencing my prepared statement, I would just like to 
call attention to statements made by Secretary Gates when he firs] 
presented the President’s Defense budget to the House Approprit| 
tions Committee in January. 

He outlined three basic conditions upon which the budget had beet 


prepared. 
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First, he stated that the threat to our national security was a threat 
to the whole free world; that it was not only military, but it was also 
political, economic, and psychological. 

Second, he stated that we cannot assume that negotiations with the 
Soviets will result in agreements that will ease our defense problems. 

Third, he pointed out that we have adopted the principle of collec- 
tive security as a basic tenet of our foreign policy. 

The point that I wish particularly to call attention to was that at 
no time in the preparation of our Defense budget have we assumed 
that there would be any easing of our need for military strength. 

Senator CHavez. Mr. Secretary, if you will let me interrupt you for 
a moment, I feel that the committee is completely adivsed as to the 
significance of what has happened in the last few days. I want you 
to be free to speak your mind. 

Mr. Doveatas. I appreciate this opportunity to present the Depart- 
ment of Defense position regarding the House action on the fiscal year 
1961 appropriation bill. 

I might also say, Mr. Chairman, this is a rather longer statement 
that I have ever given before in introducing any matter before a con- 
gressional committee, but the problem is rather complicated by the 
many changes that were introduced by the House. 

The House Appropriations Committee has made rather extensive 
changes in our budget, which I will discuss in detail. However, we 
note that after thorough and painstaking study, the bill reported out 
by the House Appropriations Committee and passed by the House 
totals just about the same amount as originally requested by the 
President. This is reassuring, since it confirms the overall level of 
defense funds requested by the President as generally adequate for 
the Nation’s security in the period immediately ahead. 


9? 
“MIXED FORCE CONCEPT 


Moreover, we were encouraged by the fact that the House accepted 
the ‘‘mixed force’’ concept as being the soundest approach to the prob- 
lem of deterrence. The bill as passed by the House provides 
$39,337 ,867,000 in new obligational authority, plus $365,500,000 to 
be derived by transfer from the Department of Defense revolving 
funds, making a total of $39,703,367,000 in new obligational avail- 
ability. This compares with the President’s budget request of 
$39,335 million plus $350 million in transfers, for a total of $39,685 
million in new obligational availability. Excluded from both sets 
of figures are “Military construction” totaling $1,188 million and 
“Military assistance” totaling $2 billion, both of which are presented 
in separate bills. 

The House bill thus provides a net increase of $2,867,000 in new 
obligational authority, and $15,500,000 in transfer authority above 
the President’s budget request, for a total of $18,367,000 in new 
obligational availability in excess of the amount requested by the 
President. The net increase of $2,867,000 in new obligational au- 
thority is the result of increases totaling $1,996,040,000 and de- 
creases totaling $1,993,173,000. 
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BUDGET REVISIONS 


As of April 6, in letters addressed to the chairmen of the House and 
Senate Subcommittees on Defense Appropriations, the Secretary of 
Defense, with the approval of the President, proposed a number of 
revisions in the January budget. The net effect of these revisions 
was to reduce the January budget request by $119,100,000, exclusive 
of military construction. Compared to this revised budget request, 
the bill, as passed by the House, adds $121,967,000 in new appropria- 
tions, plus $15,500,000 in transfer authority, for a total increase of 
$137,467,000 in new obligational availability. The net increase of 
$121,967,000 in new obligational authority, as compared with the 
revised budget, is the result of increases totaling $1,529,740,000 and 
decreases totaling $1,407,773,000. 

The details of these changes are shown in attachment A of this 
statement. 

(Attachment A referred to follows:) 


ATTACHMENT A 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATION BILL, 1961 (H.R. 11998) 


Sec. I. Summary of increases and decreases 


[Thousands of dollars] 




















| 
Transfers Total new 
Appropria- | from revolv- | obligational 
tions ing funds availability 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
President’s budget ---_ -- shen aidnleta tals cobain iieeeninean 9, 315, 000 260, 000 9, 575, 000 
Net change in House action. Leihmbtabduchindecda slkbe +88, 440 |__. : +88, 440 
Rd cheng entaaeekingwhabemgiiin uae 4313, 040 i cable aS +313, 040 
IN cinta sie cena cals ae ei bana iehessaee weal — 224, 600 : : —224, 600 
Amount provided by House 9, 403, 440 260, 000 | 9, 663, 440 
Net awe from House action weperans me Department of 
EC i anette meer pe iho fers —78, 440 ie were cid —78, 440 
Changes proposed to House increases__-_-........------ IN 2 — 275, 540 
Restoration of House decreases---.--.--.....-.------------ _ +197, 100 eee} +197, 100 
Amount presented for Senate consideration. _.___..___--| 9, 325, 000 | | 260, 000 | 9, 585, 00 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY aoe 
| 
President’s budget__._._.___- abesa Ran cheaditdascendad 11, 816, 000 60, 000 11, 876, 000 
Net change in House action_-_-- ahd +84, 675 +15, 500 | +100, 175 
ae ict. piidilitandns aie 
House increases... .--.....-- sabe pda ete ha cities at +601, 000 +15 5, 500 | +616, 500 
nf. tee ene eae Yee —516, 325 | -.- —516, 325 
Amount provided by House _-. ~~ 11, 900, 6: 675 ~~" 75, 500 11, 976, 175 
Net changes from House action requested by Department of 
I Eee ee a Ee aes enmuetebee —40, 675 eS oad —40, 675 
Changes proposed to House imcreases_..............-.--.-| —520, 114 |.__. ochai —520, 114 
Restoration of House decreases-__-- -- -- ; 447 D.eee. jo. cae +-479, 809 
Department of Defense proposed change to budget 
ee ee ee ee eee tr eet . —370 iad x taibneanales —370 
——— —_———— ee 
Amount presented for Senate consideration...........| 11, 860,000 75, 500 | 11, 935, 500 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
| 
President’s budget . : o 16, 997, 000 30, 000 | 17, 027, 000 
Net changes in House action__ ae ; — 153, 248 —153, 248 
House increases _-- 5 : : -.-| +1, 082, 000 | | +1, 082, 000 
House decreases —1, 235, 248 | , | —1, 235, 248 


| | 
Amount provided by House - - Saeed juwiee _-| 16, 843, 752 | 30, 000 | 16, 873, 752 
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Sec. I. Summary of increases and decreases—Continued 


{Thousands of dollars] 


Transfers | Total new 





Appropria- | from revolv- | obligational 
tions | ing funds | availability 
Net changes from House action requested by Department of | | 
Delense......------ ; +114, 248 +114, 248 
Changes proposed to House increases ’ —~ 504, 700 — 504, 700 
Restoration of House decreases____ | +625, 448 | | +625, 448 
Department of Defense proposed change to budget | 
request - - - ; a : | —6, 500 | —6, 500 
Amount presented for Senate consideration ______- | 16, 958, 000 | 30, 000 | 16, 988, 000 
| = } Ss =| ——S== 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
| 
President’s budget _- . : E ‘ | 1, 207, 000 | atghal 1,207, 000 
ee iat —17, 000 —17, 000 
Amount provided by House | 1, 190, 000 1, 190, 000 
Restoration of House decreases requested by Department of 
NN ns ab Barnicle ; +1, 500 | +1, 500 
Amount presented for Senate consideration. __ — 1, 191, 500 | 1, 191, 500 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, TOTAL : / ie 
President’s budget. . ‘i 39, 335, 000 | 350, 000 39, 685, 000 
Net change in House action +2, 867 +15, 500 | +18, 367 
House increases--__-__- | +1, 996, 040 +15, 500 | +2,011, 540 
House decreases -__- } —1, 998, 173 r — 1, 993, 173 
Amount provided by House | 39, 337, 867 | 365, 500 39, 703, 367 
Net changes from House action requested by Department of | } | 
Tae Janet — 3,867 || __-- - - —3, 367 
I secinessesensalie ohicdlinaiesataubasiemesstantner ane iieeieade eee 
Changes proposed to House increases - —1, 300, 354 | ‘ —1, 300, 354 
Restoration of House decreases | +1, 303, 857 | .---| +1,303, 857 
Department of Defense proposed change to budget request | —6, 870 | | —6, 870 
Amount presented for Senate consideration - 89, 334, 500 | 365, 500 39, 700, 000 
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Sec. II. Increases 
[Thousands of dollars] 
Memorandum columns 
hale An SEE House | Included 
changes | DOD in amounts 
Semi- House from | proposed | presented 
Item and appropriation title official changes Presi- changes to | for Senate 
revisions from dent’s House considera- 
to Presi- revised budget action tion 
dent’s budget 
budget 
Army National Guard: Maintaining T 
nO Fe EES uid adepeat 52, 340 52, 340 | ft 
National Guard personnel, Army------|------------ 31, 700 31, 700 —31, 700 |______ a 
Operation and maintenance, Army- = 20, 440 20, 440 SD Von nace cece 
Operation and maintenance, Army 
ES CS ee ee a eee eee 200 200 | —200 4 
Army Reserve: Maintaining strength at ae: aa Rep tree z 4 mm 
active iinwiumtenncete sat Sealenene = 53, 100 | | 53, 100 | —53, 100 | 
Reserve personnel, Army_.__-._------- car seit pean i 5, 000 | 35, 000 | 86.000 1.20519. 
Operation and maintenance, Army----| “ i. 100 | 18,100 | —18, 100 BS 
Army modernization: Procurement of | / | a0 | | a 
equipment and missiles, Army. SS ee 207, 600 _ 600 | —170, 100 37, 500 
Airlift capability: Additional aircraft......|----.------- 250, 000 50,000 | —100,000 150, 000 
Airlift modernization. _- ERAGE 250,000 | 250, 000 | —250,000 | 
Airlift procurement, Air Force... icasca tien 7 +150, 000 150, 000 
Air defense: 50 F-106 aircraft: Aircraft pro- Tiel BL oe = on ih onan DOT) OE 
mens Aer Pore... .............. 215, 000 215, 000 | — 215,000 |___ 
Airborne alert capability. -.........-- 115, 000 | 115, 000 —115, 000 | ; 
Operation and maintenance, Air Force | 15, 000° 15,000 | —15,000 | 
Aircraft procurement, Air Force. - 100, 000 | 100,000 | —100,000 
MINUTEMAN program..____________- | +27, 000 000 | 20,700 | __ 47,700 | 20,700 | 27,000 
Missile procurement, Air Force___. +27, 000 27,000 | 27, 000 
Research, development, test, and } | 
evaluation, Air Force.............--- 20, 700 | 20,700 | —20,700 
POLARIS: Fleet ballistic missile sub- | a | ret al 1 
I tes ccenieiclen ewe +153, 000 241, 000 | 394,000 | —241,000 153, 000 
Procurement of aircraft and missiles, | | rem 
Navy___. +57, 000 38, 000 | 95,000 | —38,000 | 57, 000 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy-- -| +96, 000 203, 000 | 299, 000 — 203, 000 | 96, 000 
Antisubmarine warfare....................| —114,000| 321,000 | 207,000 | —279, M4 L 72,114 
| = a es 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy 
(nuclear attack submarines) - —114, 000 171, 000 57, 000 —171, 000 —114, 000 
Shipbuilding and -~pathanmane Navy 
(destroyer escorts) - heeeoeseavibeken 50, 000 50, 000 — 50, 000 
Research, development, test, and 
a 100, 000 100,000 | —58,114 41, 886 
MIDAS program: Research, development, ar y : Pa Ja ee Te 
test, and evaluation, Air Force --- +26, 400 10, 200 | 36, 600 —10, 200 26, 400 
SAMOS program: Research, develop- | 
ment, test, and evaluation, Air Force___- 33, 800 | 33, 800 —33, 800 aaa 
DISCOVERER program: Research, de- 
velopment, test, and evaluation, Air | 
PD canned we nencdn s omtaas : +35, 000 10, 000 | 45, 000 —10, 000 35, 000 
Interceptor improvements: Aircraft pro- 
ees Br words... <.osc5.-2.-52.-- +136, 200 |......-.-- 136, 200 = 136, 200 
ATLAS program: M issile procurement, 
Air Force... _-- +136, 000 |_...--.-- 136, 000 136, 000 
BMEWS program: ‘Other ‘procurement, 
a a acacia masini WOOO biccconcnu<ce MN hs sicieg as cued 35, 000 
Surveillance program: Other procurement, 
NR te aah ca kcies hctadaoeh CR, TOE diccisccunecs 16, 700 Tat Bes 16, 700 
GAR-9 and ASG-18 programs: Research 
development, test, and evaluation, Air 
SS re alk se asteonk wear 16,000 |...........- BO scvincccicn ann 15, 000 
Total increases. ..........-.--------- +-466,300 | 1,529,740 | 1,996,040 |—1,300,354 | 695, 686 
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Sec. III. Decreases 
[Thousands of dollars] 
Memorandum 
columns | | Restora- 
— | House | Decrease | tion re- 
| changes | accepted | quested 
Item and appropriation title | Semi- House | from | by De- | of Senate 
| official | changes | Presi- | partment) by De- 
revisions | from dent’s of De- | partment 
| to Presi- | revised | budget fense | of De- 
dent’s budget | fense 
budget | | 
ee —_—_—_—__—_—— |-—-————-— EE sa i 
Travel, 10-percent reduction.-...-..........-....----. |---------- 73,054 | 73,054 37, 069 | 135,985 
Military personnel: | | | 
ht dtcda ols Ub na anna dates nine ae duiaieadaia Meacduccent 16680 16, 552 8, 802 | 7, 750 
PN ig dcp an 08 ncn ncnk cdi inossustbuuepaal hei saedaees 5, 945 | 5, 945 2, 973 2, 972 
IOP ge ieb ies ccaneddduaccdetas ree | 1, 923 1, 923 | 500 1, 423 
Air Force.....---.-- ft eseot a cee 16,540} 16,540} 1,000] 15,540 
Reserve personnel: 
—_- sawbeoeeteedanee stabusnsdsdkbdecmie lesncuwmed | 1, 885 1, 885 1,002 | §83 
Ne eesties gS See roti one re rere Ea ee 832 832 | 416 416 
Marine Corps_..----------- Sache eee me 339 | 339 169 | 170 
et POOR ics eee thiw~.dascne= dibaied deala sai 236 236 |... eat 236 
National Guard personnel: 
AU Sannosse kdb Booebonuubt Stecdasitlsswewweces 797 797 | 423 | 37 
I i TREE Sates ees 391 ee, 391 
Operation and mainte nance: } | 
te eth oie kw ad ocaeeneoten ess cae | 6,970 | 6, 970 3, 706 | 3, 264 
a tN eh cae, ae ha pets dsaeains cad WES 3, 619 3, 619 1, 809 } 1, 810 
Bae CONS Sos. ons - pc cceenne wots ‘ 427 | 427 | 427; (1) 
er WP cbc cca etc eh chcck. wana — 14, 395 14, 395 | 36 Ta is 5. cniccne 
Army National Guard...._--..--.-.---- snakes stan 373 | 373 | 199 | 174 
Air National Guard__- eit Maieacaea| 108 108 i222 22204: 108 
Research, development, test, and evaluation: 
EE sak cinco nin niin aod ice anaes sek se glbicinieedecara eh tim tclaw Madea | 510 | 510 271 | 239 
PR Shsds ce bak aeapepeiapiacens beicee sania 470 | 470 | 235 235 
ee ee ees ee ‘. mat - 742 | 742 | 742 | ont 
Transfers of surplus stock fund cash in lieu of new | 
NN nn ne ca acon pein. | 15,500 | 15, 500 15, 500 |....-..... 
— — — | $$$ | --— - — ee 
Military personnel: 
Navy- be giccadbwexnsscossd eco? IRR «eee were i 
Marine ‘Corps_..-- dion Sheek oe aakcutine adh taper tetd 500 | 500 | 500 ie 
Communications, reduction in operating costs to 
force consolidation. .............----- ” |--------=- |} 84,300} 84,300 |--------- 84, 300 
Operation and maintenance: 
Army_..-- edo ee echatcableal ..--| 10,700} 10,700 | um 10, 700 
ES . ial 4, 600 | 4, 600) 3 SiN 4, 600 
ME PUNCG soos soc ci ee beet cack | “2 69,000 | 69, 000 | 69, 000 
Departmental administration, 10-percent reduction-.| | 33,626 | 33,626 10, 597 | 23, 029 
|— —_—_— — — — - — _ 
Operation and maintenance: | 
NR rl tis ttcuaneekcnkie xs monsaws cewe peceeamed 9, 898 9, 898 | 5, 097 4, 801 
Seen ee een a a ere Uh aeneet | 11,410] 11,410 4, 654 6, 756 
le Rae ae See Jeb Ser ea 847 847 | 346 501 
aie POree.:.....ss-~ sua Pivaewens 7, 781 ts Ge Ieoata a 7,781 
Salaries and expe nses, Secret: wry y of Defense..-.--|..--------| 2,000 | 2, 000 | 500 1, 500 
Research, development, test, and evaluation, | 
Air Force... eat ee aa ate ae lscacescons] 1, 690 | 3 GEO fisideeneks 1, 690 
Contingencies, gene ral reduction: C ontinge ncies, “| 
Department of RN s. c6k i Bente dcdokécecnsedlaeeenane 15,000 | 15,000! 15,000 | ae 
Dependents’ education, per pupil estimate limited | | 
a ae lah een ensiafieeeecons 1, 430 ee per 1, 430 
Operation and maintenance: 
DES .creitvout dvassceunsacakbcasedasccnets losemacaue 700 | 700 |.- 700 
ee ig SE olde a eee nt tsa tn eases 117 eee 117 
At Fowes..........2\- esate pees Satesenle fake 613 | 613 = 613 
Wherry-Capehart housing, 10-percent reduction in | 
estimated maintenance._--.-...-..--- kone ~-+-|----------| 1 Ce TW Te 11, 052 
Ras ; casun iasicebab eben Bek, 
Operation and maintenance 
ease, Pe 8 es bateabedue ers: CSA. ..c4i 3, 257 
a Na i Dia ad onsale a a a te 2,117 | Be Bs adhd acesegien 2,117 
Mle OOOO 63-4651. 42 ~6e nd. vd ied ine Lbdsee 5, 678 S, Gee bis3i5 155.5 5, 678 











'In addition to acceptance of the House reduction of $427,000 under ‘Operation and maintenance, Marine 
Corps,” a further reduction of $370,000 in travel funds is proposed under that appropriation. 
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Sec. III. Decreases—Continued 
[Thousands of dollars} 
























































Memorandum 
columns Restora- 
Be House | Decrease} tion re- 
changes | accepted | quested 
Item and appropriation title Semi- House from by De- | of Senate 
; official | changes Presi- | partment| by De- 
revisions | from dent’s of De- | partment 
to Presi- | revised budget fense of De- 
dent’s budget fense 
budget 
Motor vehicle hire, 10-percent reduction ------.-.-----|---------- 992 OO. tices 992 
Operation and maintenance: 
NR ie isc dei ee bE an ne eenneseses na ela 175 ETO Gancnms apues 175 
Pina dui Gian tn gh dees sennnnnseendtneenesaenn 138 | eee 138 
al chiiakinn tne ddidkdeannninseaneesss RET: 679 CFP idvevsincnniian 679 
Aeronautically rated officers, reduction associated 
III ios inch pion nc pane dacaness ascends) aon 30, 000 &, 263 21, 737 
Operation and maintenance: | 
OTT oon ae nb ans ween tea Daiistda chine peecemalel 1, 860 1, 860 
Navy_.._- Sidi Spe mcdtabich bununavaweeenite piace 6, 690 6, 690 
Ne are tee oaks oc an nnn ccnncce sien apse _ 21, 450 13, 187 
Ships and aviation fuel, reduction in cost__---_------|------- "20, 896 “11, 409 
Operation and maintenance: 
TR See O tl. cb debbnaonsaewnecenan a ‘ 225 SOD i anki ses ‘ 225 
SG ee cote ik. cok dhen ied aaqeunnvenchad ; ; 20, 671 20, 671 9, 487 11, 184 
Mission-support-type flying __.........---.--------- : inkgke - ae 6.450 |_....... 6, 450 
Operation and maintenance: 
ES Si cis ceeBebice cca nsdoeneshtmdensine kek baoeponee 200  _ =a 200 
0 Ee ee ee : 1, 250 Sf es 1, 250 
I os cn etna sii sit tatamasaliiesiacacieel MctaCaikins 5, 000 5,000 |__-- 5, 000 
Use of anticipated MAP reimbursements for shelf 
issues in lieu of new appropriations: Procurement 
of equipment and missiles, Army - Hic 120, 000 30) COB ih cscntnnciss 120, 000 
Procurement of the M-151 Jeep-type vehicle: Pro- 
curement of equipment and missiles, Army--..----}-------- 8, 000 8, 000 BA 6. csaces 
3 percent reduction in procurement appropriations 
to promote improved contractual methods and | 
IN x 595.004, a= an ade es ono meeaenas a 400, 473 | 400, 473 | -.----| 400,473 
Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army -- mee 42, 498 42,498 |__- 42, 498 
Prourement of aircraft and missiles, Navy- ------ ..-| 66,240 66, 240 |- | 66, 240 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy-------------}--- 64,350 | 64,350 |___- 64, 350 
Other procurement, Navy-...------- a : 13,020 | 13,020 leah» Tae 
Procurement, Marine Corps------------ a ‘ 2, 820  iccsias 2, 820 
Aircraft procurement, Air Force___-- sin ih sol el 99, 744 99, 744 |____- 99, 744 
Airlift modernization ___- ‘ itninelachan al me 11, 112 11, 112 s 11, 112 
Missile procurement, Air Force - ----- ; | 73, 560 TR MOO his inc 73, 560 
Other procurement, Air Force__- idinAaeidasdl 27, 129 27, 129 | <n] 2, ae 
Conventionally powere attack carrier: Shipbuilding 
and conversion, Navy. }__...._...] 293,000} 293,000 |_......--.] 293,000 
Fiscal year 1961 BOM ARC procurement funds: 
Missile Peeeeeneaae 
Air Force - fl ha i cat Sills pies wn ce hand ..|—381, 100 40,400 | 421,500 | 381,100 40, 400 
Do...- : ..---| 32-+-100 |... |} 2-100} 2—100 |.-....-... 
Cutback in prior year’s BOMARC program with | | 
resultant savings in new appropriations: Missile | 
procurement, Air Force paki dustiendt <i) Gey OeO A) SER B08 Accs oe 253, 600 
SAGE supercombat centers: Other procurement, | | | | 
ai Fores... att |—200, 500 |.........-| 200,500 | 200,500 |.....-.-.- 
Identification and control, “A.C. & W.: Other pro- | | 
een Bir POlGR en |... fide noon d~ sanction -|_—3, 900 |-- | _ 3,900 3, 900° dca 
Total decreases _------- ~" dann mina dacle —585, 400 1, 407, 773 1, 993, 173° | ~ 689, 316 1, 303, 857 











2? Bookkeeping adjustment to reconcile differing amounts used for program and appropriation decreases 
BOMARC program. 


PROGRAM CHANGES 


Mr. Dovetas. The adjustments made by the House in the 1961 
defense budget can be considered under two general headings, ‘‘Pro- 
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gram Changes” and ‘‘Administrative Reductions.’”’ I would like to 
deal first with the program changes. 

In the April 6 revision certain changes were made in the Air Force 
and Navy programs. Broadly stated, the adjustments in the Air 
Force budget involved a redirection of the continental air defense 
program and an augmentation of the intercontinental ballistic missile 
and space programs. The changes in the Navy budget involved an 
increase in the POLARIS program and a reduction in the attack 
submarine program. 

I shall review briefly the concepts underlying these revisions. You 
will recall that last June the Defense Department reviewed and re- 
vised the continental air defense program. At that time both the 
NIKE-HERCULES and the BOMARC ground-to-air missile pro- 
grams, and the SAGE system, were reduced from their then-planned 
levels, and funds requested for the NIKE-ZEUS anti-ICBM program 
were increased. Subsequent to the presentation of that plan to the 
Congress the development of the F—108 long-range interceptor was 
dropped. 

Other adjustments to the continental air defense program were 
made in the course of the preparation of the 1961 budget. It was 
decided to drop the seaborne extensions of the DEW line, that is the 
picket ship operations of the DEW line, placing reliance for that por- 
tion of the radar-warning net on airborne patrol and warning aircraft. 
However, the air defense program, as a whole, was continued generally 
in accord with the so-called air defense master plan, but the problem 
was kept under continuing review. 

As a result of this continuing review and a special Air Force study, 
which General White discussed with your committee, it appeared 
that the shift in the threat from manned bombers to missiles made 
further changes in the air defense program desirable. Essentially, 
what was required was a more timely completion of the air defense 
system against manned-bomber attack and the acceleration of the 
systems designed to provide warning of ballistic missile attack. 


BOMARC PROGRAM 


Since improvements in existing manned interceptors could be 
achieved more rapidly than the completion of the 16-squadron 
BOMARC program, it was decided to cut off BOMARC at 10 squad- 
rons including the 2 Canadian squadrons, and apply some funds to the 
improvement of the interceptors. Inasmuch as the hardened SAGE 
supercombat centers would have become operational even later than 
the last of the 16 BOMARC squadrons, they, too, were deleted 
from the program. These changes, therefore, will provide a more 
timely defense against manned bombers during the period in which 
this threat is expected to remain critical. 

Also, it was decided to accelerate further the effort on ballistic- 
missile warning. Additional funds were, therefore, requested for the 
BMEWS installations in order to advance considerably the opera- 
tional dates of the three sites. At the same time the MIDAS- 
SAMOS-DISCOVERER programs were rearranged and additional 
funds requested to accelerate research and development effort on the 
MIDAS early warning satellite, and to extend the DISCOVERER 
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series of test and development launchings in support of both the 
MIDAS and SAMOS programs. 

It was also proposed to augment the ATLAS program by 18 missiles 
and provide additional support for the development of MINUTEMAN 
including the mobile version. 


POLARIS PROGRAM 


In view of the highly satisfactory results of POLARIS tests during 
the first 3 months of this year, it was decided that provision should be 
made for expanding that program. Accordingly, additional funds 
were requested for procurement of long leadtime components for six 
more POLARIS submarines. To provide part of the funds for such 
procurement, it was recommended that two of the three attack sub- 
marines included in the January budget be deferred to a later date, 
These could be picked up in the 1962 budget with practically no delay, 
since they would not have been started until the end of fiscal year 
1961. 


AIR DEFENSE AGAINST MANNED BOMBERS 


With respect to air defense against manned bombers, the House 
accepted certain of the Defense Department’s April 6 revisions, an 
increase of $136.2 million for interceptor improvements; $16.7 million 
for the surveillance program; that is the gap filler radar and $15 million 
for the GAR-9 and ASG-18 advanced air-to-air missile and fire-control 
systems. The House also accepted the recommended deletion of the 
SAGE supercombat centers involving a reduction of $200.5 million. 

However, the House deleted all funds not already committed for 
operational BOMARC B’s, including the 2 squadrons for Canada, 
and substituted funds for 50 F-106 interceptors. Fifty million dollars, 
however, was left in the program for further testing of the BOMARC 
B. The Defense Department’s April 6 revision had already reduced 
the original 1961 budget request for BOMARC B by $381.1 million, 
leaving only 40.4 million to complete the 10 squadrons. The House 
action eliminated the remaining $40.4 million and applied $253.6 
million of prior year BOMARC money to other Air Force missile pro- 
curement programs in lieu of new appropriations. 


MISSILE PROCUREMENT FUNDS 


The net result of these changes was a reduction of $294 million in 
the budget request for ‘‘Missile Procurement, Air Force,”’ and an 
addition to “Aircraft procurement, Air Force,” of $215 million for the 
50 F—106 interceptors. 

This is one of the most serious actions taken by the House on the 
1961 defense program. The cancellation of the operational program 
for the BOMARC B missile would leave a serious gap in the capability 
provided under the revised air defense plan which could not be filled 
either quantitatively or qualitatively in the same time period. The 
initial F-106 delivery could not be effected until more than 1 year 
after the planned initial deployment of the BOMARC B. 

The continued testing of the BOMARC B with the expectation of 
resuming production in fiscal year 1962 or 1963—as is apparently 
suggested by the $50 million left in the budget for testing—wouk 
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delay the program by several years and would add almost one-half 
billion dollars to the present program cost. If the BOMARC B pro- 
gram should be completely canceled at this time, we will have lost an 
investment of approximately $600 million without any gain to our 
defense posture. F urther than that, I would say we will have lost a 
substantial part of the defense benefits secured from the BOMARC A 
program which has led into the B program. Construction of some of 
the “BOMARC B bases is now almost 65 percent complete and many 
components and items of ground equipment have already been 
produced. 
FLIGHT TESTS 


While the first seven of the eight flight tests conducted through 
May 16 were not 100 percent successful, difficulties encountered in the 
test phase should in no way be used to prejudge the ultimate effective- 
ness of the program. Experience indicates that initial flight tests of 
all missiles, even though classified as failures, provide much data and 
technical information on component performance. The BOMARC B 
tests have been typical of research and development experience rather 
than indicative of deficiencies in design or technical engineering. The 
recent completely successful flight of a BOMARC B fired at Eglin 
Air Force Base, was a truly significant milestone in this develop- 
ment program. 

And I am able to add that yesterday at Eglin we had the second 
completely successful BOM: ARC B test in which the missile per- 
formed exactly as programed for a 200-mile test, and its accuracy was 
gratifying. There was no target as such, but a specific point in space 
was used as a simulated target, 

Senator Russexu. Is it a classified matter as to what was used as 
a target? 

Mr. Dove.as. We did not use an actual target on yesterday's 
flight, Senator. 

Senator Russet. You did not use a target? 

Mr. Dovatas. Not on the BOMARC B in either of these last two 
completely successful rh [ might say that 2 weeks ago in 1 day 
we fired three BOMARC A’s. Two of the A’s were completely mys = 
cessful against the targets ai they were fired at. One of the A’s 
was not. One of the A’s that was successful was successful st 
a REGULUS II supersonic target. 

Senator CHavez. Mr. Secretary, did you fire the BOMARC B the 
day before yesterday and again yesterday? 

Mr. Dovueuas. No; we fired a BOMARC B yesterday and the 
previous flight was several weeks ago; the previous successful flight 
was several weeks ago. 

Senator CHavez. You did not fire one the 16th? 

Mr. Dovatas. No; up to the 16th I said we had had these tests of 
which one, and it happened to be the last one, had been completely 
successful. 

Senator Cuavrez. How do you evaluate that success? 

Mr. Dovetas. That it performed all the test objectives of the 
flight. I could ¢ give you the test objectives in a little more detail, 
and I will be glad to do so later in questioning, if that is desirable. 
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ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE 


There is no antiaircraft defense system available or under develop- 
ment today which would match the BOMARC B. This missile is 
not only designed for a low-altitude-kill capability, but is also designed 
for an effective range up to 400 nautical miles at speeds of mach 2.7, 
and the ability to be maintained on a continuous 30-second alert, 
Its cancellation at this time would be a serious loss to our air defense 
capabilities. 

RESTORATION REQUEST 

We, therefore, strongly urge the committee to restore the $40.4 
million of fiscal year 1961 funds and $253.6 million in prior-year 
funds, or a total of $294 million in the ‘Missile procurement, Air 
Force” appropriation. For the same reason, we also recommend a 
reduction of $215 million, representing the cost of the 50 F—106’s, in 
the ‘‘Aircraft procurement, Air Force’’ appropriation. 

Senator Cuavez. As I understand, Mr. Secretary, the F—106’s will 
not be ready until a year after the BOMARC B is deployed. 

Mr. Dovaetas. We will not have the first F—106’s until a year or 
more after the first deployment of the BOMARC B’s. 


CANCELLATION OF F~i06 


Senator SALTonsTALL. I hesitate to interrupt you, but you give 
no reasons, Mr. Douglas, for canceling of the F—106 from the point 
of view of efficiency. Is it a good plane, bad plane, or what? 

Mr. Dovetas. It is one of our two most advanced interceptors, 
Senator Saltonstall. We have procured and are procuring a very 
substantial number. 

The $215 million for the 50 F-—106’s was added by the House 
committee to provide an alternate weapon system in view of its 
cancellation of the remaining part of the BOMARC program. The 
Air Force and the Defense Department are convinced, after further 
careful consideration, that completing the BOMARC program will 
give us a much more effective air defense for the dollars concerned 
than we would receive by spending the funds for the F-106 pro- 
curement. 

EARLY WARNING AND SPACE PROGRAMS 


With respect to the Air Force ballistic missile early warning and 
space programs, the Defense Department on April 6 recommended 
an increase of $35 million to accelerate the BMEWS program; $26.4 
million to accelerate the MIDAS program, and $35 million to extend 
the DISCOVERER series of test and development launchings. The 
House accepted these proposed increases and added another $10.2 
million to MIDAS, $10 million to DISCOVERER, and $33.8 million 
to the SAMOS program for which no increase was requested on 
April 6. 

The MIDAS-SAMOS-DISCOVERER programs are all closely 
interrelated and mutually supporting. In our judgment the addi- 
tional amounts requested for MIDAS and DISCOVERER on April 6 
will enable us to pursue a well-balanced effort on these three space 
programs as a group. If unanticipated breakthroughs should occur, 
we can, of course, consider use of the Department of Defense emer- 
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gency fund to push the SAMOS program. We, therefore, recommend 
a reduction of $54 million in the ‘Research, development, test, and 
evaluation, Air Force, appropriation—the amount added by the 
House to the revised request of the Department of Defense for these 
three space programs. 

On April 6 revision also requested $136 million to augment the 
ATLAS program, and $27 million to accelerate development of the 
MINUTEMAN. ‘The House accepted both of the proposed increases 
and added $20.7 million to further accelerate the development of 
mobile MINUTEMAN capability. Although it is impossible to state 
precisely the funds required for a program in this stage of develop- 
ment, we had, prior to the proposed revision, made a very careful 
analysis of the MINUTEMAN. In our judgment, the additional 
$20.7 million added by the House is not needed at this time. We, 
therefore, suggest that this committee reduce the ‘‘Research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation, Air Force,” appropriation by this amount. 


POLARIS PROGRAM 


With respect to the Navy’s POLARIS program, the April 6 revision 

roposed an increase of $153 million for advance procurement of 
ong leadtime components for six additional submarines, including the 
related missile procurement costs. At the same time, we recom- 
mended the deferment of two of the three attack submarines included 
in the January budget, involving a reduction of $114 million. 

The House accepted the $153 million increase in the POLARIS 
program, and added $241 million more to fully fund five submarines 
and their complement of missiles, instead of the three recommended 
by the Defense Department. 

Funds for the advance procurement of long leadtime components 
were provided for seven instead of nine submarines. 

Senator Bripces. Did they leave in the attack submarines? 

Mr. Dovetas. The House put the attack submarines back in. 
Was that your question, Senator Bridges? 

Senator Bripaus. Yes. So they did put in the three POLARIS 
that you had recommended, plus funds for the complete funding of 
two more. Those extra two, were they POLARIS or were they 
attack submarines? 

Mr. Dovatas. The defense program in the original budget was 
three fully funded POLARIS and long leadtime items for three more. 
The revised April 6 program which the Defense Department sub- 
mitted stayed at the three fully funded submarines, but added long 
leadtime items for six additional boats which increased the total 
number of long leadtime boats to nine. The House, in effect, shifted 
two of the long leadtime boats into full funding so that its bill funds 
fully five submarines and provides long leadtime items for seven. 


ATTACK SUBMARINES 


Senator Bripcrs. That is very clear except what happened to the 
attack submarines? 


Mr. Dovetas. Senator, as to the attack submarines, there were 
three in the original budget. The revised program postponed two of 
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them, taking them out of the 1961 budget. The House not only put 
those two back, but added a fourth. 

Senator Bripcrs. Thank you. 

Mr. Dove.tas. Prior to transmitting the April 6 revisions, the De- 
partment of Defense made a careful review of the status of the 
POLARIS program. Test results up to that point had been very 
encouraging, but the complete system demonstration tests were not 
scheduled to be completed until late summer of this year. It was, 
therefore, our judgment that preparation should be made for an 
expanded POLARIS program, in the form of advance procurement 
for six additional submarines over and above those included in the 
January budget, but not to plan on any additional starts in fiscal 
year 1961 until the system demonstration series of tests had been 
successfully accomplished. 

Accordingly, we request that the “Shipbuilding and conversion, 
Navy,” appropriation, as shown in the bill, be reduced by $203 million, 
and the ‘‘Procurement of aircraft and missiles, Navy,” appropriation 
be reduced by $38 million, or a total of $241 million for the two appro- 
priations. 

“FORRESTAL” CLASS ATTACK CARRIER FUNDS 


Another major change made by the House in the 1961 defense 
budget was the elimination of funds in the amount of $293 million 
for an attack carrier of the Forrestal class. Instead of the carrier, the 
House included $321 million over and above the Defense Depart- 
ment’s revised budget request, for antisubmarine warfare—$171 mil- 
lion for three additional nuclear-powered attack submarines, $50 mil- 
lion for two more destroyer escorts, and $100 million for ASW research 
and development over and above the $180 million already in the 
budget. 

The revised Department of Defense budget already includes about 
$1% billion for antisubmarine warfare programs, even after allowing 
for the reduction of $114 million for the two nuclear-powered attack 
submarines deferred beyond 1961. Although we now believe some 
additional funds for ASW research and development could profitably 
be used, we consider the additional attack carrier more important to 
our overall defense posture than three additional nuclear-powered 
attack submarines and two additional destroyer escorts. 

Senator Rospertson. May I ask a question at that point, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly, Senator. 

Senator Rospertson. Mr. Secretary, you may be aware of the fact 
that last Monday week I made a brief comment on the floor of the 
Senate concerning the action of the House in eliminating the con- 
ventionally powered Forrestal class attack carrier, and expressed 
regret that that action was taken and I stressed the necessity of 
building up that branch of our defense equipment, especially with 
respect to limited wars because they are movable airfields so to speak. 

s it not true that recent developments, added to the fact that we 
have lost the effective use of airfields both in France and Morocco 
with threats now being made against small friendly nations like 
Pakistan and Norway, that the need for an attack carrier of this type 
is more than when it was first given top priority by both the Defense 
Department and the Navy in the presentation of the budget last 
January? 
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Mr. Dovatas. Senator, I bring out at some length the essential 
part that our carrier forces play in giving us a limited war capability, 
and also point out the importance of the ability it gives us to operate 
even where we are not able to use airfields. 

Senator Rospertson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. I think he has a very good explanation in his 
statement. 

Senator Ropertson. That is fine. 

Senator CHAvEz. You may proceed. 

Mr. Doveuas. The Navy now has 14 attack carriers, 4 Forrestal, 
3 Midway, and 7 Essex class. Three more Forrestal-class carriers are 
now building, including the nuclear-powered Enterprise. All three of 
these ships will have joined the fleet by the end of 1962, leaving four 
Essex-class ships still in the carrier task forces. By the time the car- 
rier requested in this budget joins the fleet in 1966, the Hssex-class 
ships will be 20 years of age or older and will no longer be capable of 
performing the role of attack aircraft carriers. They will, however, 
still be useful in the ASW role and it is planned to use them for that 
purpose. 

LIMITED WAR CAPABILITY 


The Congress has been concerned, as you state, Senator, for some 
time about our limited war capability. Yet modern carriers, equipped 
with first-line aircraft, are one of the most important and versatile 
components of this capability and will remain so far into the foresee- 
able future. They permit the United States to project its military 
power to oversea areas in a manner which does not involve the sov- 
ereignty of other nations. They enable us in limited war situations 
to bring to bear tactical airpower in areas which might not otherwise 
be accessible to us. 

Also, in general war, the attack carrier has an important role to 
perform. ‘There are about 200 attack aircraft embarked on carriers 
deployed in forward areas at any one time and each of these aircraft 
can carry a megaton-class weapon up to 1,000 miles. Thus, the air- 
craft carrier is an essential element in the mixed force concept. 

Although a nuclear-powered attack carrier would have certain 
advantages over a conventionally powered attack carrier, the addi- 
tional cost involved, estimated at $130 million, is not regarded as 
commensurate with the benefits to be gained. The conventionally 
powered carrier will perform adequately all those functions expected 
of it. 

RESTORATION REQUEST 


We, therefore, urge this committee to restore the $293 million for 
the conventionally powered attack carrier deleted by the House, and 
to eliminate the $221 million voted by the House for three additional 

attack submatines and two additional destroyer escorts which are of a 
lower priority. This carrier is needed and its approval should be no 
| longer delayed. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


With regard to the $100 million of additional funds voted by the 
House for ASW research and development, we now believe that we 
could usefully apply $41.9 million of that amount. This would bring 
our 1960-61 level of obligations in this area to about $220 million, or 
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some $20 million higher than the level previously planned. We 19 
recommend that the remaining $58.1 million be eliminated from the bil 


“Research, development, test, and evaluation, Navy,” appropriation, * 
a 

MODERN AIRLIFT AIRCRAFT qu 

: tl no’ 

The January budget included $120.4 million for modern airlift ’ 

aircraft—$70.4 million for 25 C-130B medium-range transport air- Str 

craft, and $50 million for the development of a new so-called uncom. sig’ 


prised cargo aircraft. To this the House added $250 million for pro 
“Airlift capability, additional aircraft,” including the procurement dot 
of an additional 50 C—130B-type aircraft, modified to provide extended ale: 


range, and for an unspecified number of a cargo version of the KC-135- gra 
type aircraft. in | 

As this committee is quite aware, the airlift capability of the Depart- A 
ment of Defense has been a matter of considerable controversy, both pro 
within the Congress and the Department of Defense. Last year we thie 
included in the budget something over $50 million for 10 off-the-shelf | gut! 


jet cargo aircraft. That request was not approved by the Congress, 
although while the request was still before the Congress, we revised | 
it to provide for the development of a new aircraft rather than off- 


the-shelf procurement. This year we again included $50 million, but it 
for the development of a new aircraft specifically designed to meet sigh 
our military cargo requirements. However, it is recognized that it Th 
will take some time before this aircraft can be made ready for pro- speci 
duction. Inasmuch as the airlift fleet is rapidly becoming obsolescent, | SS"? 


it would be highly desirable to procure a limited number of aircraft 
which could be produced in an early time period. Although by no Re 
means certain at this time, we expect to buy a substantial number of | 1 th 
C-130B-type aircraft, some of them perhaps modified for extended | unfo 


range. We, therefore, recommend that the committee approve $150 Se 
million of the extra $250 million voted by the House, and delete the | Dou: 
balance of $100 million from the bill. with 
| mone 

AIRLIFT MODERNIZATION it fol 

is that | 

In voting the additional funds for airlift, the House Appropriations Mi 
Committee recommended and the House approved the establishment Ser 
of a new appropriation ‘Airlift modernization.”’ leave 
The enactment of a separate appropriation for airlift aircraft, or Mr 


for any other special purpose, is not consistent with the present | size o 
accepted form of budgeting. We are not so much concerned with | arises 


this particular exception, but, rather, with the fact that it may seta Sen 
precedent which, if allowed to take its course, would again result in | the m 
a poorly organized budget structure. We, therefore, request that the) My 
committee eliminate the “Airlift modernization” appropriation and| — Sen 
restore the funds to the “Aircraft procurement, Air Force’’ appro- Mr. 
priation. 


AIRBORNE ALERT 


The House Appropriations Committee recommended, and the House, The 
approved, an increase of $115 million for ‘Airborne alert capability.” | appro, 
It is agreed that while we must be prepared to fly an airborne alert, | tion, 
if and when required, it is not necessary today. The real questi’ | be ma 
is how large a capability is needed. For the 2 fiscal years, 1960 and 


ee 
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1961, we have already programed a total of about a quarter of a 


: billion dollars for this purpose. Our request for fiscal year 1961 totals 

’ $85 million in addition to the $100 million of new funds made avail- 

: able through reprograming in fiscal year 1960. The balance of the 
quarter of a billion dollars consists of stocks already on hand and 
now earmarked for this program. 

t The program proposed by the Defense Department would enable the 

. Strategic Air Command, if the need should arise, to place a very 

\- significant B-52 force on a continuous airborne alert. The program 

r proposed by General Power, at a much higher cost would, in effect, 

t | double the B-—52 force which could be put on a continuous airborne 

d alert, again, when and if such an alert is deemed necessary. The pro- 

}- gram as approved by the House would provide a capability somewhere 
in between, and closer to the present program. 

t- After reconsideration of this problem, we again recommend the 

h program as proposed in January. Section 512 of the bill now before 

re this committee—section 612 of the 1960 act—gives the Department 

If | authority to increase this program if the need should arise. 

8s, | 

“| HOUSE COMMENT 

: In this connection, the House Appropriations Committee fore- 

ot sightedly stated in its report: 

it This provision is recommended for continuation in the 1961 bill, with the 

0- specific understanding that the authority conferred therein includes all expenses 
essential for and relating to the preparation and maintenance of an emergency 

. airborne alert. 

Therefore, we recommend that the additional $115 million provided 

of | inthe bill be deleted. We are satisfied to rely on section 512 for any 

eq | unforeseen requirements. 

50 Senator SALTONSTALL. Just to add one sentence to that, Secretary 

he | Douglas, that section makes it possible for the Secretary of Defense, 

with the authority of the President, to go ahead and spend whatever 

_ money he believes is wise for this airborne alert, just as he can now do 
| it for food, clothing, or any other essentials of military defense, of 

that character. 

ons Mr. Dovatas. The provision is as broad as you indicate. 

ent Senator SALTONSTALL. So that whether we put the money in or 
leave it out, the President can go ahead if he believes it wise. 

or Mr. Doveuas. We have the ability to go ahead and increase the 


ent | size of the continuous airborne alert that we do fly, if the occasion 
vith | arises. 

et a Senator SattonsTaty. And then come back to the Congress for 
tm) the money? 

the} Mr. Dovauas. That is right. 


and| Senator Cuavez. The emergency money? 
pro- Mr. Dovetas. That is correct. 


ARMY MODERNIZATION 


ouse The House Appropriations Committee recommended and the House 
ty. approved an additional amount of $207.6 million for Army moderniza- 
lert,| tion. As explained in the House committee report, this sum was to 


— be made available by utilizing savings derived from a 3-percent 
| ani 
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reduction in Army procurement funds, amounting to about $42.5 
million; the deletion of the 1961 procurement of the M-151 jeep type 
vehicle, a reduction of $8 million; the utilization of $120 million 
estimated to become available from so-called ‘‘off the shelf’’ sales to 
the military assistance program; and a net increase of $37.1 million 
in the Army’s procurement appropriation. 

_ Most of the proposed increase of $207.6 million for Army moderniza- 
tion cannot be realized through the actions proposed by the House 
Funds to be derived from the so-called off-the-shelf sales to MAP 
have already been taken into account in the President’s budget in 
establishing the funding level for the Army’s procurement of equip- 
ment and missiles account for fiscal year 1961. But, because of the 
indefiniteness of this source of funds, both as to the volume of sales 
and the portion which can be sold without replacement in kind, it wag 
not deemed advisable to try to estimate the actual amount which 
might become available in fiscal year 1961, either for the Army or 
for the other services. Instead, it was contemplated that whatever 
funds were actually realized from this source would be made available 
for service use. 

Here you see we are talking about an increase of NOA, that comes 
about when the military assistance program gives an order to a service 
for equipment that the service has and can deliver from inventory 
without having to buy it from industry. 

This procedure was adopted because last year the Department took 
credit for a specific amount of anticipated assets and later, in the 
case of the Army, found that they did not fully materialize. This 
cee Army with a deficit in its procurement account in fiscal year 

Thus, the House action not only applies to Army modernization 
an asset which the President’s budget already makes available, but it 
also reinstitutes a procedure which caused considerable difficulty 
last year. 

Senator Sauronstati. Would we remedy that by language? 

Mr. Dove.as. No; I think it is not necessary. I think that we 
woud report to the committee, Senator Saltonstall, any increased 
NOA that the Army might exercise. 

Actually, the most natural way to handle increases in NOA, arising 
from this source, is not to try to count on them until they are actually 
realized during the year. 

Senator SatTonstTaLu. If Congress wants to earmark this money for 
modernization and we do not put some language in the bill, then we 
have left it to your discretion and your good intentions? 

Mr. Doveuas. I think, Senator, if you want to urge on the Defense 
Department money for Army modernization, we are asking that you 
increase the NOA in the normal way and not try to estimate an amount 
that might, or might not, become available from this source during the 
next year. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I do not want to delay your statement but 
‘Gnerease in a normal way” would not mean anything by itself. We 


would have to add some language that all this NOA money that comes | 


in from MAP reimbursements must be put into Army modernization. 
Mr. Dovetas. Yes, but nobody can tell with certainty what that 


amount will be. 
Senator SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 
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What you are saying is that you will do it, but the Congress may 
want to make sure that you will do it. 

Mr. Dovetas. I think it would be entirely appropriate, if you would 
just like, in effect, to assure the availablity of this asset for modern- 
ization, although in an uncertain amount, to include the kind of 
language you suggest. But it should be put in the report, I would 
think, and not in the bill. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, on page 14 regarding the sentence 
you have been reading: 


Thus, the House action not only applied to Army modernization an asset which 
the President’s budget already makes available, but it also reinstitutes a procedure 
which caused considerable difficulty last year. 

Mr. Dovatas. I am sorry, I could not hear. 

Senator CHavez. On page 14, the sentence that you read, what do 
you mean by that: 

Thus the House action not only applies to Army modernization an asset which 
the President’s budget already makes available, but it also reinstitutes a procedure 
which caused considerable difficulty last year. 

What do you have in mind there, by that sentence? 

Mr. Dovatas. Mr. Chairman, the reason I hesitate to answer the 
question is that we have the problem of an additional asset, which is 
created by orders for the military assistance program, and the problem 
of reimbursement, which is perfectly clear although hard to estimate 
and which a service is entitled to after delivery of the equipment to 
MAP. The effects of these military assistance procurements come 
in different years, the increase in assets in 1 year and the increase in 
reimbursements the next year. The difficulty that we are pointing 
out is that the Army program was hurt last year by an estimate which 
was not realized and we do not want to get back into that difficulty 
of counting on an estimate of available funds through military assist- 
ance orders. 

Senator Cuavez. When you say the difficulty you had last year, 
you mean this: you anticipated so much, you did not get it? 

Mr. Dovatas. That is correct, so we decided not to try to estimate 
what we would get this year and tie up a service program by the 
uncertain development of MAP orders during the year. 

Senator Cuavez. I understand. 

Mr. Dovatas. We, therefore, recommend that the $120 million 
in anticipated reimbursements from sales to MAP not be considered 
available at this time, since funds from this source will be made 
available for Army modernization when and to the extent they actually 
materialize, as contemplated in the President’s budget. 

AJthough I will discuss the 3-percent across-the-board cut in procure- 
ment later, I wish to recommend at this time that the $42.5 million 
to be derived from this source also not be considered available for 
Army modernization. The reduction of $8 million for the M-151 
vehicle is acceptable, since there have been slippages in that program. 
Accordingly, it is recommended that this $8 million be applied to 
Army modernization generally, plus an additional amount of $29.5 
million, making a total of $37.5 million available for this purpose. 
The net result of this action would be to provide the “Procurement of 
equipment and missiles, Army,” appropriation with $29.5 million 
more than the amount requested in the January budget. 
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I might say—just to make clear the comments I made on the $42.5 
million to be derived from the procurement cut—that we do not see 
how the Army can effectively add to its modernization out of an 
overall reduction in procurement, most of which is for modernization, 


Army NATIONAL GUARD 


The bill, as passed by the House, provides an additional $105,440,000 
to maintain the strength of the Army National Guard at 400,000 and 
the strength of the Army Reserve at 300,000, compared with 360,000 
and 270,000, respectively, proposed in the January budget. 

Senator SattonstaLy. On page 14 of your statement you have 
concluded that your reclama will provide $29.5 million more for Army 
procurement of equipment and missiles. There should be added to 
that “plus an indeterminate amount of NOA from MAP reimburse- 
ments.’ 

Mr. Doveuas. There is no objection to that. 

Senator SaALTONSTALL. Provided we put that in in clear language? 

Mr. Dovetas. There is no objection to it, Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. An indeterminate amount rather than the 
$120 million specified by the House? 

Mr. Dovetas. That is right. 

In our judgment the strengths of the Reserve components proposed 
by the President are adequate to our overall defense needs. The 
pent improvements in the level of training and readiness experienced 

y all our Reserve components in recent years certainly permit some 
reduction in the two largest of the Reserve components, the Army 
National Guard and the Army Reserve. We therefore urge this 
committee to delete the extra $105,440,000 from the bill and support 
the strengths proposed by the President. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, I was home recently and I ad- 
dressed the New Mexico National Guard. That is the one organiza- 
tion I feel both sides of Congress are very much interested in. Last 
year we put it in black and white in an appropriation bill that the 


creer 


guard should be maintained at 400,000. I think that is the attitude 


now. 


Mr. Doveuas. The Defense Department, I think, without manda- | 
tory language for the Reserves, maintains the guard at 400,000 and | 


the Reserve at 300,000. 
Senator CHavez. I know, but we would rather be sure. 


Mr. Dove tas. I think I might point out, Mr. Chairman, that you | 


did not need that assurance last year. 

The bill as passed by the House provides $15.5 million in additional 
‘Transfers of surplus stock fund cash in lieu of new appropriations’— 
$15 million for ‘‘Military personnel, Navy,” and $500,000 for ‘‘Military 
personnel, Marine Corps.’”’ These additional transfers are acceptable 
to the Department of Defense. 


CONTINGENCIES, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The House also reduced “Contingencies, Department of Defense,” 
from $30 million to $15 million, on the grounds that only a small 
part of the funds appropriated for this purpose in recent years had 
been used. This reduction of $15 million is also acceptable. 
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ACROSS-THE-BOARD REDUCTIONS 


The bill as passed by the House contains a number of important 
across-the-board reductions affecting a large number of individual 
appropriations. One of these is the— 

Three percent reduction in procurement appropriations to promote improved 
contractual methods and procedures— 

which I mentioned earlier in connection with Army modernization. 
This reduction, aggregating $400.5 million, affects all nine procure- 
ment appropriations, including the new ‘‘Airlift modernization” 
appropriation added by the House. 

It is true that in an organization as large and as complex as the 
Defense Establishment there is always room for improvement in 
procurement methods and procedures. However, we are constantly 
striving to correct weaknesses as soon as they are detected. 


PROCUREMENT TECHNIQUES 


Prior to the development of the fiscal year 1961 procurement 
estimates, the Office of the Secretary of Defense and each of the 
military departments took a number of specific actions to correct the 
kind of deficiencies cited by the House Appropriations Committee. 
For example, the armed services procurement regulation has been 
revised to strenghthen its coverage of pricing policies and techniques, 
subcontract pricing, and the principles controlling allowable costs. 
Each of the military departments has also made a substantial im- 
provement in contracting methods, reviews, and audits. Every 
effort is currently being made to maximize procurement by formal 
advertising, and competition is being obtained in a substantial 
portion of our negotiated procurement. 

These corrective actions have, from a policy standpoint, been 
acknowledged by the General Accounting Office as being appropriate 
to the correction of the deficiencies cited Inasmuch as the savings 
which the House seeks to achieve with the 3-percent across-the- 
board cut are already reflected in the President’s 1961 budget re- 
quest, this cut would only serve directly to reduce procurement of 
ships, missiles, airplanes, and other weapons. We therefore strongly 
urge the committee to restore the $400.5 million to the various ap- 
propriations affected, with the understanding that the Defense 
Establishment will continue its efforts to improve its procurement 
methods and procedures in every possible way. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Another across-the-board cut made by the House was in ‘“Com- 
munications—a reduction in operating costs to force consolidation.”’ 
The House reduction of $84.3 million was made to eliminate all 
increases over the fiscal year 1960 levels. 

The Department of Defense shares the concern of the Congress 
with the rising costs of communications. This concern led us to 
develop a plan to integrate, to the maximum extent possible, the 
telecommunications system of the military services. Only last week 
the Secretary approved the two implementing directives which will 
set this plan in motion. 
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One of these directives establishes the defense communications sys- 
tem which is to provide facilities to meet all long-haul telecommunica- 
tions requirements of the Defense Department. The second direc- 
tive establishes the Defense Communications Agency to supervise 
and operationally control this system. The Secretary has _ specifi- 
cally delegated authority to this agency to: 

Direct the consolidation or elimination of defense communications system 
facilities and operations in order to achieve maximum efficiency, economy, and 
effectiveness. 


Senator Brinces. Mr. Secretary, if that is going to bring an 
economy I think it is very fine that you have done this and I have so 
said on the floor of the Senate. 

But this morning I was told that while we read about efficiency, 
there would be few economies. That was contrary to my informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Dovatas. Senator Bridges, I think there will be many sub- 
stantial economies ecoanighahed b by this action over a period of time, 
However, we are very doubtful as to whether these economies in any 
substantial amount can be accomplished in the next year. 

The reason is, that to a large extent, the new weapons systems that 
are coming into operation in this next year will step up the require- 
ments for additional communications. But what the Department is 
looking for is the elimination of certain duplications in communications 
systems between the services, although a great deal has already been 
accomplished to see that peakloads of any service move over onto the 
other service systems. 

While every effort will be made by the new Agency to effect imme- 
diate economies, it will take some time before actual savings can be 
realized. The programs proposed for 1961 have already been heavily 
screened. Almost without exception, the increased costs expected 
in 1961 are associated with the newest weapons and warning systems 
such as SAGE, BMEWS, POLARIS, and ATLAS, which are now 
coming into oerational use. 

Senator Cua ’Ez. Would that not be the same thing in the future, 
with weapons testing, communications systems, that you are improy- 
ing daily? 

Four or five years from now you will have a new system of com- 
munications which will prevent you from having the economies that 
you contemplate and I know you desire. 

Mr. Doveuas. Mr. Chairman, you are familiar with the problem 
that we live with on this. We have the problem of maintaining an 
effective state of readiness with the equipment and weapons systems 
we have and try to move into new systems at the same time. New 
systems will require new capabilities in communications, but, to some 
extent, we usually are able to adapt existing facilities to new require- 
ments and we also seek to eliminate old systems and support of old 
systems when we are able to bring in new systems and rely on them. 
It is very hard to give assurance. 

Senator Cuavez. I am not disagreeing with you, but I have been 
listening to these hearings for many years. I do not like to have the 
American people feel that they are going to have economy in carrying 
on the Ddletibe Department activities because I cannot see it. 


Mr. Doveatas. I am sure that this will bring effective economies, 
Mr. Chairman, into our whole communications operation, but this 
does not necessarily mean that it will reduce the total cost. 
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EFFECT OF HOUSE CUT 


Essential to most of these new weapons and warning systems are 
swift and dependable communications. A cut of the magnitude 
proposed by the House would seriously impair the combat potential of 
these systems. 

In the case of the older communications systems, the fiscal year 1961 
estimates already reflect the elimination of marginal or duplicative 
facilities and, indeed, have anticipated the operating economies 
hoped to be achieved by the new agency. Accordingly, we strongly 
urge the committee to restore the $84.3 million deleted by the House. 


WHERRY-CAPEHART HOUSING 


Another across-the-board cut made by the House was in Wherry- 
Capehart housing—10-percent reduction in estimated maintenance. 
The House Appropriations Committee felt that the cost of maintaining 
this type of family housing, estimated at an average of $600 per unit, 
was too high. 

Actually, this estimate covers much more than just the cost of 
building maintenance. It also includes the servicing of installed 
equipment, the upkeep of grounds, roads, and other facilities, the cost 
of providing utilities such as light, heat, and water, and such services 
as fire protection and refuse collection. When all of these costs are 
considered, and in the light of available cost experience, the estimate of 
$600 per unit appears conservative. We therefore strongly urge the 
committee to restore the $11,052,000 deleted by the House. 


MISSION SUPPORT-TYPE FLYING 


The House also made a reduction in mission support-type flying, 
amounting to $6,450,000. The President’s budget already provides 
for a significant cutback in numbers of aircraft assigned to mission 
support flying, as well as associated flying hours. The Air Force 
estimates, for example, are based on a reduction of over 500 aircraft 
and 406,000 flying hours. This action was taken in response to the 
special study mentioned in the House Appropriations Committee 
report and also as a result of our own efforts to enforce economies in 
this area. It is requested, therefore, that the $6,450,000 deleted bv 
the House be restored. 


SHIP AND AVIATION FUEL COSTS 


The House bill provided for a reduction of $20.9 million in ship and 
aviation fuel costs of the Army and Navy. In the case of the Army, 
we request restoration of the entire reduction of $225,000. In the 
case of the Navy, however, we request that only part of the reduction, 
$11.2 million, be restored. Army and Navy witnesses will present the 
justifications for these requests when they appear before this commit- 


Senator SatronsTaLu. Mr. Douglas, the figures in this detailed 
sheet that was given to us entitled ““Defense Department Appropria- 
tion Bill, 1961, Mission Support Fying,”’ seem to indicate that you 
asked for $5 million increase. In your statement you say it is $6,- 
450,000. 

Am I incorrect in that, or is that a misunderstanding on your part? 
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Mr. Dovatas. On which page? 

‘Senator SaLTonsTALL. It is on the first page down at the bottom 
of the page, No. 4, reduction in mission support type flying, $6.5 mil- 
lion to be restored. 

You ask us to restore $6,450,000 now. 

Mr. Dovatas. The answer to that is that the $5 million is the Air 
Force figure and the additional amount is for the Navy and Army. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. [ see the general of the Air Force nodding 
his head back there. I am not sure whether he agrees with me, or 
not. 

General FriepMAN. $5 million is the Air Force figure, Senator. 

Mr. Doveatas. Senator, you see “Operation and maintenance, 
Army” under title II, and then Navy, and then Air Force. As you 
look under column 7, ‘Explanation,’ the mission support flying items 
are numbered “six” and “four” and “four” in the three respective 
accounts. 

Senator SaALronsTALL. Thank you. 


DEPENDENTS EDUCATION COSTS 


Mr. Doveuas. Another across-the-board cut made by the House 
was in dependents education costs—the per pupil limitation was re- 
duced from $280 requested in the budget, to $270, and the estimate 
was reduced by $1,430,000. A review of current and prospective 
costs indicates that such a cut would impair the educational standards 
of dependents schools. It is, therefore, requested that the $1,430,000 
be restored and the limitation contained in the general provisions be 
raised to $280 per pupil. 


TRAVEL, DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION, AND VEHICLE HIRE 


The House also reduced the budget estimates for travel, depart- 
mental administration, and motor vehicle hire by 10 percent, across 
the board, and made a $30 million reduction in operation and main- 
tenance funds for the support of flying by aeronautically rated officers. 
Each of these reductions was associated with special limitations. 

In fact, the bill, as passed by the House, contains 14 separate legal 
limitations, including | appropriation made for a single purpose, none 
of which are recommended in the President’s budget. These limita- 
tions directly affect the administration of more than 21 separate ap- 
propriations of the Department of Defense. Each such limitation 
must, in effect, be administered as if it were a separate account and 
must be accounted for as if it were a separate appropriation within 
each of the appropriations affected. This will require separate allo- 
cation and allotment of the limitation amount at every organizational 
level starting with the Office of the Secretary of Defense down through 
each military department, headquarters, command, intermediate com- 
mand, and field installation, with accountability for such allocations 
and allotments at each such level. In effect, these limitations will 
require the administration of thousands of additional relatively small 
pockets of money. 

Moreover, these limitations have a disruptive effect on the contin- 
uing development of a systematic and orderly budget structure in the 
Department of Defense. The existing structure is the result of years 
of effort on the part of the Department and the Congress to organize 
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the defense budget on a systematic basis which would permit maximum 
flexibility in the allocation of resources by those charged with the 
management of the program, while, at the same time, retaining clear 
congressional control. 


DELETION OF LIMITATIONS 


Specifically, we strongly recommend that the limitations relating 
to departmental administration, included in eight individual appro- 
priations be deleted from the bill. We agree with the House objective 
of achieving some reduction in administrative overhead, but we do 
not believe that this is the best way to go about it. 

The 10 percent reduction in departmental administration costs and 
the freeze on the number of military personnel imposed by the House, 
applies only to the administrative headquarters at the seat of govern- 
ment and certain associated agencies. 


REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL 


A reduction of 6,000 personnel, or approximately 12 percent, has 
already been accomplished in the Washington, D.C., headquarters 
since December 31, 1956. What we now further propose is a 5 percent 
reduction in the originally planned June 30, 1961, civilian and military 
personnel strengths for all administrative type headquarters and 
commands, worldwide, except for the Air Force. Inasmuch as the 
Air Force budget as presented to the Congress already reflected an 
average reduction of 10 percent in military and civilian administrative 
personnel, worldwide, we do not feel that a further reduction is 
warranted. 

This cut of 5 percent worldwide, in itself, will be a sizable under- 
taking, but one which we think is a more orderly approach to the 
problem of administrative overhead of the entire Defense Establish- 
ment. It will not only save money by reducing civilian employment, 
but will also make more military personnel available to the operating 
forces. 

It is estimated that our proposal would reduce the January budget 
request, departmentwide, by $10,597,000, compared with a total 
reduction of $33,626,000 imposed by the House. The savings in 
salaries and expenses, Secretary of Defense, is estimated at $500,000. 
We strongly urge the committee to restore the balance of the reduction 
made by the House in the amount of $23,029,000, including $1,500,000 
to the appropriation “Salaries and expenses, Secretary of Defense.”’ 
Subsequent service witnesses will be prepared to discuss the effect on 
their own appropriations. 

TRAVEL FUNDS 


The second House action of this type is the 10-percent reduction in 
travel funds and the associated $660 million limitation contained in 
section 533 of the bill. Here, again, we agree with the House that a 
further effort should be made to reduce the ever-mounting cost of 
travel. However, we do not believe that a flat 10-percent cut across 
the board, inflexibly tied to a specific limitation, is a sound way to 
accomplish that objective. The impact of such a cut varies in severity 
from one appropriation to another and this reduction affects some 
20 different appropriations of the Department of Defense, 
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The opportunities for economies in travel are not as great as gen- 
erally believed. In the active duty military personnel appropriations, 
for example, approximately 60 percent of the travel funds are for 
oversea movements. Barring drastic changes in current deployments, 
the movement of dependents, or the length of oversea tours, the cost 
of travel to and from oversea assignments is quite inflexible. About 
20 percent of travel funds is for travel by persons entering or leaving 
military service and, therefore, is also relatively fixed. Thus, the 
reduction in PCS travel would have to be made primarily in the 
remaining 20 percent, that connected with training and change of 
assignment in the continental United States. <A cut of this severity, 
we feel, would seriously interfere with military operations. ; 

However, we take this matter very seriously and intend to make a 
real effort to reduce travel costs wherever possible. We propose to 
make a 5-percent reduction in the travel funds of each military 
department, leaving it to each department to determine for itself the 
best way to allocate the reduction to the individual appropriations 
involved. Accordingly, we urge the committee to restore $35,985,000 
of the $73,054,000 deleted by the House, and to delete, in its entirety, 
section 533 of the bill. Service witnesses will discuss this matter in 
greater detail when they appear before the committee. 


FLIGHT PAY 


The third item in this category of reductions is the $30 million 
associated with the reduction of, and limitation on, the number of 
aeronautically rated officers. Section 534 of the bill now before you 
provides that not more than 97,546 officers—other than Reserve 
officers on active duty for training and officers receiving flight pay 
pursuant to section 514 of this bill—may be given flight pay. 

Again, the Department concurs with the objective aaht by the 
House, but does not believe that the method used is the best way to 
accomplish the objective. There is now under review in the executive 
branch a new proposal designed to achieve an orderly reduction in the 
number of aeronautically rated officers and in the cost of flight pay 
and proficiency flying. When a decision has been reached, the 
proposal will be processed in the usual manner. Pending the final 
outcome of this proposal, we strongly urge the deletion of section 534 
from the bill. However, by making more extensive use of section 514, 
pertaining to personnel who have held aeronautical ratings for more 
than 20 years, and by certain other adjustments, the Air Force will 
absorb $8,263,000 of the $21,450,000 reduction imposed on it by the 
House. The balance of $21,737,000 for all three military departments, 
should be restored by the committee. 


OTHER LIMITATIONS 


There are a number of other reductions, limitations, and provisions 
relating to such matters as hire of motor vehicles, legislative liaison 
activities, the so-called Buy America provision, and the cost of trans- 
portation of commissary supplies to Alaska and Hawaii, which subse- 
quent witnesses will discuss. 
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COMMERCIAL AIRLIFT 


There are two items, however, which I would like to mention at this 
time: 

First is section 531, ‘Commercial Airlift.’’ This provision requires 
a fixed set-aside in the amount of $80 million for the procurement 
of commercial airlift from carriers participating in the civil reserve 
air fleet program. We do not believe that it is either economical or 
in the public interest to limit Department of Defense airlift procure- 
ment in thismanner. We therefore urge the committee to delete this 
section of the bill. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Is the use of the word “‘limit’’ correct, Mr. 
Douglas? Actually, you did not use the whole $85 million last year, 
so it is not a question of limiting. It is a subject of much discussion. 

Mr. Dovauas. The reference to the word “limit” is in connection 
with limiting the civil transport used to meet defense requirements 
to carriers participating in the civil reserve air fleet program. 

Actually, Senator Saltonstall, I think Air Force policy now being 
formulated will give a preference to carriers participating in the 
CRAF program, but I think we should not, after accepting Congress’ 
requirement that $80 million should be used only for this purpose, 
then go on to say that only the carriers that are participating in CRAF 
should have a part in the program. 

Senator SALTonsTaLL. Then the word “limit”? is not used with 
relation to the figure but in relation to the number of carriers? 

Mr. Dovauas. That is correct, sir. 

Senator CHavez. Out of the $85 million requirement in last year’s 
bill, didn’t you only use about $70 million? 

Mr. Dovatas. The year is not quite finished, Mr. Chairman. I 
think the estimate is between $70 and $75 million, but I have not 
seen the figure in recent weeks. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. May I ask one more question in connection 
with that? 


CIVIL RESERVE AIR FLEET 


Why is it not fair, if carriers participate in the civil reserve air 
fleet program, to give this business to those carriers? If they are 
not in the Reserve program they either do not qualify to be in it or 
else they are not sufficiently public spirited to be in it. 

So why should we not limit it to those? 

Mr. Dovatas. Senator, I do not think that is necessarily so. We 
would like to be able to use, under various circumstances that might 
arise, part of this $80 million to step up contract operations very 
rapidly and the CRAF operators might not be able to provide for an 
emergency need at a particular time. At that time, it might very 
well be desirable to go outside the CRAF carriers to meet such a 
special demand. It is only the rigidity that I object to, rather than 
the general intent, Senator. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. I mention that because this is a subject 
that is very controversial, as you know. This is the way it has worked 
out over the years, 
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Mr. Dovetas. As you probably know, Senator Saltonstall, the 
Air Force has recently had a report from a special committee set up 
to consider airlift procurement practices. This has been the subject 
of a presentation to the Rivers subcommittee in the House. I believe 
the Air Force has issued a statement, or is about to issue a statement, 
on the new procurement policies that it expects to follow with respect 
to commercial airlift during the coming year. They can go in this in 
full detail when they come before the committee. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. Thank you. I did not mean to delay you. 


REENACTMENT OF SECTION 633-——-TRANSFER AUTHORITY 


Mr. Doveuas. The second item concerns the request in the Presi- 
dent’s budget for the reenactment of section 633 of the 1960 Defense 
Department Appropriation Act. This section, which was initiated 
by this committee, authorizes the Secretary of Defense to transfer 
an additional amount of up to $150 million for the acceleration of 
strategic or tactical missile programs, if he deems it advantageous 
to the national defense. 

When we first appeared before the House Appropriations Committee 
early in the year, no use had been made of this transfer authority, 
Subsequently, however, one important transfer for the acceleration 
of the POLARIS program was made and others are now under 
consideration. This kind of transfer authority is most useful toward 
the close of a fiscal year, when the program is pretty well committed 
and little or no flexibility remains. The fact that it is not fully used 
in a particular year does not detract from its value, since it is designed 
to be used solely for needs which cannot be anticipated and, in fact, 
might not occur in a given year. 

In view of the extremely rapid rate of technological change, we 
consider the $150 million of transfer authority a very valuable 
management device. We, therefore, strongly urge the committee to 
include the provisions of old section 633 in the present bill. 

There are several relatively small additional changes to the Januar 
budget not related to House action, or the April 6 revisions, whic 
Air Force and Marine Corps witnesses will discuss. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


If the committee accepts all of the amendments to the House bill 
proposed by the Defense Department, total new obligational authority 
for the titles included in the bill would amount to $39,334,500,000— 
$500,000 less than the President’s January budget. The Army 
would receive $10 million more, the Navy $44 million more, the Air 
Force $39 million less, and the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
ain less than the amounts recommended in the January 

udget. 

We believe the budget, as modified by our proposed amendments, 
will finance balanced programs for an effective defense of the Nation. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Russell, do you care to ask any questions? 

Senator Russreuu. I have a few questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, when was this statement on the reclama of the 
Department prepared? 
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Mr. Dovetas. Within the last week, but it was in substantially the 
form in which I just gave it, 3 or 4 days ago. 


EFFECT OF EVENTS IN PARIS 


Senator Russe.ui. The events that have transpired in Paris in the 
last few days have not caused the Department to feel that it is neces- 
sary to make any further changes in the defense program? 

Mr. Dovetas. Senator Russell, I think just before you came into 
the meeting I expressed our awareness of the significance of this budget 
presentation in the light of events of recent days. I thought it appro- 

riate to call attention to the basic attitude with which we submitted 
the budget in January when, as 1 pointed out, Secretary Gates stated 
several basic principles. He said in January: 

We cannot assume that negotiations with the Soviets will result in agreements 
that will ease our defense problems. 

I tried to point out that this budget was not devised with any 
assumption that we could count on a lessening of tensions—although 
I wholly agree that what has happened in the last few days will have 
to be seriously reviewed and evaluated. 

I know the Joint Chiefs have already been discussing these events. 
I have been doing it with them. When and if it does, seem appro- 
priate in the light of the changed situation to make new proposals you 
may be sure the Defense Department will make such proposals. 

Senator Russeutu. Of course, nobody likes this tremendous burden 
of expense, the heavy taxes we are required to pay to maintain the 
Department of Defense. I am afraid that over the last 2 or 3 years 
we have rather deluded ourselves with the idea that Mr. Khrushchev 
might have been serious in wishing to alleviate the tensions of the 
world cold war but he certainly dissipated any idea of that kind now. 

Whatever may have been his motive or whatever may have caused 
him to change his position, he has changed it. 

It seems to me that such questions as the modernization of our 
Army and accelerating the missile procurement program, accelerating 
the POLARIS program, should be under very active review in the 
Department of Defense if it costs a matter of a few more billions of 
dollars to do it. 

A man who is erratic enough to do what Khrushchev did in Paris 
is capable of doing almost anything. We have too much at stake here 
in this country to risk dealing with him from anything except a posi- 
tion of strength. 

I am afraid we do not have the strength at the present time. I am 
afraid we did not have it in Paris; that is the reason things turned out 
as they did. 

Has there been any special study or review made since the events 
in Paris, or is the department contemplating one? 

Mr. Dovetas. There has not been very much time to look at the 
defense program on any new basis in the last 2 or 3 days, but I would 
like to say this: that in my opinion we went to Paris—the President 
and his associates went to Paris—with a strong defense position, with 
a defense position to support any foreign policy that might be appro- 
priate to our interest 
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REVIEW OF LONG-RANGE MISSILE PROGRAMS 


Now, with regard to your reference to missile programs, a very 
careful review of long-range missile programs and missile systems 
was carried out in connection with the revised budget proposals of 
April 6. So we have had as careful a review as we were able to make 
at a very recent date with respect to the missile program and I think 
that that may give some confidence that our missile programs are 
appropriate. 

We have taken action, as we have indicated, to accelerate the oper- 
ational dates of the POLARIS submarines that come in early in the 
program. 

We have taken action to accelerate the operational dates of the 
ballistic missile early warning system insofar as that is practical, and 
we have put additional money on the warning and supporting systems 
in our satellite programs. 

So, while there may well still be a question as to how much is neces- 
sary, we have moved in the last 2 months in the direction that I know 
you would like to have us consider. 

Senator Russetu. I approve of the changes that were made in 
April. Generally speaking, they were wise? 

Mr. Dovetas. Also, since the House acted, we have thought it 
practical to shift some of the administrative savings, together with 
the NOA that was not utilized in the revised budget, to three areas 
that we think very important and those are Army modernization, 
Navy research and development in the antisubmarine warfare field, 
and Air Force airlift modernization. 

Senator Russetu. I do not want to leave any impression I thought 
we would achieve any miracles by the meetings of the heads of state 
in Paris. I knew at best it would be a long, tedious, and tortuous 
path to ever arrive at any real relief from the tensions that have been 
gripping the world. But I did not expect to see the President of the 
United States publicly insulted by the head of another state. 

Of course, the President of the United States cannot be insulted 
without insulting these United States. 

Senator Cuavez. That is the way I feel. 

Senator Russeuy. I do not think our strength was sufficient to 
cause Mr. Khrushchev to exercise the ordinary means of diplomacy. 
I certainly want them to be adequate if there is a worsening of the 
situation. 

It cannot worsen much without people starting to fire at each other 
when we have been treated as the President was treated at Paris. 

Senator CHAvez. That is the point. We want to be ready. No 
matter what anyone else says, 1 want the United States to be able to 
take care of itself. 

MODERNIZATION OF ARMY 


Now, with reference to modernization, as far back as February this 
committee received testimony from Secretary Brucker and from Gen- 
eral Lemnitzer relative to the modernization of the Army. 

On February 9 General Traub wrote me a letter listing the items 
of equipment needed to expedite the modernization of the Active 
Army and high priority Reserve component units. The total cost of 
these items amounted to $928 million. 
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I would like to see the Army modernized. You have always had 
cooperation from this committee. We want to do our share and 
earry out our full responsibility. 

Mr. Dovetas. Army modernization we regard as important, 
Senator. The funds already available for Army procurement, 
together with the additional funds that are included in our present 
recommendations, provide much larger total funds for Army moderni- 
zation than has been provided at any time in recent years. 

I think that the figures, which are at least somewhat encouraging 
to those concerned with Army modernization, show that on a com- 
parable basis the Army will have about $290 million more in 1960— 
that is the current year—for Army modernization than in 1959, and 
$165 million more in 1961 than in 1960, including the extra $29.5 
million. 

Senator CHavez. What is your total for modernization? 

Mr. Dovatas. I will try to give you a figure in just a moment. 

Senator CHavez. On hand and made available by this bill. 

Mr. Dovatas. Of course, a very large part of Army procurement is 
for modernization just in the same way as I regard the carrier request 
that we are making as a basic modernization request for the Navy. 

The figure that the Comptroller gives me, Mr. Chairman, is that 
one can properly say there is $1.5 billion in 1961, for Army moderniza- 
tion. 

Senator CHAvrez. Does that include what you have on hand and 
what you have in the bill? 

Mr. Dovatas. This is 1961 only that I give. This is only the 1961 
program of planned obligations. 

Senator SautronstaLu. Would the chairman yield? 

Senator CHAvrEz. Yes. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Mr. Douglas, I have been trying to check 
some figures. ‘Those figures you have just given, 1 billion 5, do not 
agree with what I have. ‘This is for the record. 


PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Dovatas. The figure I gave is for procurement of equipment 
and missiles, Army, all of which presumably goes to modernization to 
some extent. That is the figure of $1,553,500,000. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Is that direct obligations? 

Mr. Dovatas. It is direct obligations. 

: - - ay? : 

Senator SattonstTaLL. The NOA, as I get it, in the President’s 
budget, was $1,337 million and the House action was $1,374,102,000. 

Mr. Dovatas. That is correct. 

Senator SatronsraLty. The House increased the budget by a net 
amount of $37,102,000 in NOA, plus $8 million taken from the Army 
Jeep program and applied to Army modernization. 

hat leaves out this figure of $120 million of MAP reimbursements 
and the $42,498,000 genera) 3 percent procurement cut. 

I think, General Traub, those figures were submitted to you. 

General Traus. Yes, there is one small correction I would make 
on it, sir. The $8 million that you spoke of in addition to the $37 
million is other modernization, something else other than the jeeps. 

Senator SatronstTAuu. It is other modernization for the Army? 

2 : , ; 

General Travus. That is correct, other items. 
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Senator SaAtronsTaLu. That is all modernization? 

General Travus. That is correct. 

Senator Satronstatut. Mr. Chairman, might I ask unanimous 
consent to put this paper in the record, which I think has been checked 
with the Army. [If it is incorrect, then we will want to get it correct. 
But we argued and argued over this subject last year. 

I hope that we will not have to argue over it so long this year, 
I would like to submit that and I would like to show it to you, 
Mr. Douglas. 

Mr. Dovatas. I will be happy to see it. 

Senator CHavez. I was very sorry to interrupt you, but I wanted 
to refer to General Traub’s letter. 

Senator Russe.u. That is quite all right, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SatronstTaLtu. Mr. Douglas, will you ask Mr. Lincoln to 
on figures, which have been checked with General Traub, 
I think. 

Mr. Doveuas. Are these figures on NOA, Senator? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Those figures are NOA. 

Mr. Doveuas. And the figure I gave of $1.5 billion is an estimate of 
the direct obligations during 1961. My figures are larger because 
they include previously available NOA. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to delay 
Senator Russell now. 

Mr. Doveuas. Your figure is correct on NOA. Our estimate of 
total obligations includes $175 million of available prior year NOA. 
This gives us approximately the figure that I gave of $1,563 million, 
1961 estimated obligations, for Army modernization. 

Your figures, I am satisfied, are correct as NOA figures. 

Senator SattonsTaLL. Thank you. 

I would like to see that go into the record because I hope it will 
eliminate a lot of discussion. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Army modernization, 1961 


Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army: 


President’s budget—NOA (new obliga- + or — budget 
EID oon cnndd nen evisame of Cl. Seeseee GOO. ... ttnemnndhann 

House action—NOA....-.-.---.---_--- 1, 374, 102,000 + $37, 102, 000 

DOD reclama—NOA_--___-_--.-------- 1, 366, 500,000 +29, 500, 000 


Recapitulation of net real increase over President’s budget for Army moderni- 
zation made by House bill: 
House earmarked for additional Army modernization - - - - - - 207, 600, 000 
Less 3 percent cut in PEMA account to be made up by sav- 
ings from better procurement practices. (DOD says it 
cannot count on realizing these savings.) -......._.._---- — 42, 498, 000 


i neni nnn dent ih innd anne oe 165, 102, 000 
Less reduction to be made up by military assistance program 
reimbursements for off-the-shelf sales. (DOD says MAP 
reimbursements were already taken into account in arriving 
at budget NOA figure; also that amount of MAP reim- 

bursement in fiscal year 1961 is indeterminate.)___._____- — 120, 000, 000 


Ma > cane o ete oe hese ead bin chee pebbohaedenshusd 45, 102, 000 
Less House reduction in jeep purchase program with savings 
to be applied to Army modernization. (DOD says jeeps 
were part of modernization and that funds released by 

jeep cutback will go for other Army modernization.) _-- -- — 8, 000, 000 





Net real increase for Army modernization by House bill 
I I IG no on cect ncccnesatinnavos 37, 102, 000 
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PRIOR YEAR OBLIGATIONS FOR MODERNIZATION 


Senator Cuavez. Senator Russell. 

Senator Russe. Last year this committee and the Congress gave 
you a substantial amount above the request of the Department for 
the modernization of the Army. How much of that money has been 
unobligated up to the present time? 

Mr. Doveuas. I am advised that of that amount $175 million has 
not been obligated. 

Senator Russetu. That is over half of the amount that was given 
to you. 

Mr. Dovauas. I think that is substantially half. 

Senator Russetyu. Thank you—that you have not obligated in 
any way? Are you requesting that that be carried over and made 
available in 1961? 

Mr. Dovauas. That is correct. 

Senator Russeutu. Do you plan to obligate it in 1961? 

Mr. Dovatas. Yes, sir. 


RESTRAINTS ON WITNESSES 


Senator Russeuu. I would like to ask, Mr. Secretary, what if any 
restraints or limitations there will be on the responsible commissioned 
personnel of the Defense Establishment, in testifying before this 
committee in executive session. 

Are there any orders or directives, limitations of any sort, on these 
men, in whom we have a very great investment in making experts of 
them, the best we have, are there any limitations on them in advising 
this committee during this period. 

Mr. Dovetas. There are none. 

So far as I know, restraints have never been placed on military 
personnel in testifying before this committee, or other congressional 
committees. 

Senator RusseELut. There may not have been any printed orders 
issued, but in common language some of them have had their ears 
pinned back when they talked frankly. 

Mr. Dovatas. I think there is a proper expectation that they will 
support the President’s programs, but they will answer all questions, 
including questions as to their personal views, fully and frankly. 

Senator RusseLyt. And we can assure any man who comes here 
that there will be no retaliation, directly or indirectly, by his super- 
visors, civilian or military, in the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Dovatas. I have no question about that assurance. 

Senator RusseLu. Now, I have one very ordinary little question. 


BOMARCS IN SQUADRON 


How many BOMARCS are there in a squadron, 28 or 30, or is"that 
classified? 

Mr. Doveatas. There are 28 launchers and 30 missiles. 

Senator RusseLu. So that would be in the number of squadrons 
you asked, how many squadrons did you ask? 

Mr. Dovetas. Ten. 

Senator Russeiu. That would only be 300 missiles? 

Mr. Dovatas. That is generally correct, except that a few squadrons 
have more than 30 missiles each. 
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Senator Russexu. Yes, indeed, and NIKE squadrons, too. NIKE- 
HERCULES? 

Mr. Dovetas. That is right. 

Senator Russeuu. I have another question, Mr. Chairman, but I 
believe I do not choose to ask it in open session; it is a classified matter. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Russell, if necessary, the committee will 
meet in executive session. 

Senator Russeiu. I do not ask to have it cleared up now, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Magnuson. 

Senator Maenuson. Unfortunately, I could not be here when the 
Secretary read his statement. I had my own committee regular meet- 
ing this morning, but I was quite interested in the statement in regard 
to the BOMARC program. 

I suppose that many of the details of it could be asked when the 
Air Force comes up at this time and that yours, of course, is a general 
statement on all phases of the defense activity? 


HOUSE ACTION ON BOMARC PROGRAM 


But you believe that the cancellation by the House of the BOMARC 
rogram was a very serious action insofar as the attitude of the Defense 
Departahant is concerned? 

Mr. Doveatas. I have stated that I think it is a serious mistake. 
It is extravagant and damaging to our defense posture. We have 
carefully reviewed the matter. 

I have discussed our position before the Senate at length, and with 
Dr. York—with respect to the technical aspects of the program— 
and he regards it as very important that the program be reestablished. 

I have discussed it with the Chairman and the Joint Chiefs, and they 
are solidly behind the reestablishment of the BOMARC program. 

Senator Macnuson. I see you give several potent reasons in your 
statement for that decision? 

Mr. Dovetas. That is correct. And I pointed out something which 
I think may not be in your copy of my statement since the statement 
had been prepared before yesterday’s test; I refer to the completely 
successful test of yesterday. 

Senator Maanuson. There was, I think, some impression, not from 
the Defense Department, but some impression throughout the country 
that maybe the Defense Department thought that BOMARC was not 
an integral part of our defense program and in your statement you 
point out that that is not correct, is it? 

Mr, Dove tas. It is an integral part of the program. To take any 
action except to go ahead with it on the present basis—which is rather 
limited compared to the original basis—will leave a very serious gap in 
the air defense program. 

Senator Maenuson. Because you did have to shift some of these 
things down there, but there was no intention in making the shift that 
you wanted this program out? 

Mr. Dovetas. That is right. 


COOPERATION OF CANADA 


I think I would like to say one more thing about the BOMARC 
program and that is that the Canadian Government accepted the 
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BOMARC program as a central feature of its planned air defense, It 
has moved ahead in agreement with the Defense Department. to accem- 
plish its part of the BOMARC program with the ground environment 
that it would have in Canada. To disrupt the program at this time 
would have very serious effects on their air defense program. 

It is very important from our point of view obviously, and we all 
have this in mind that Canada continue to play the important part 
that it has been playing in our whole North American air defense 
system. 

"We have thought that BOMARC would contribute more than any 
other system could. 

Senator Maenuson. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Dworshak, may I impose upon you a little 
more. Senator Saltonstall has two or three questions. 

Senator DworsnHak. Yes, I will wait for that. 

Senator SaLronsTALu. Is Senator Magnuson finished? 

Senator Maenuson. Yes, I am finished. 

Senator SaLTronsTALL. I want to ask three or four broad questions 
to see if I have the position correctly. 

The House added approximately $321 million for ASW. That con- 
sists of three attack submarines and two escort carriers and R and D. 
The House also has added $241 million for submarines. 

Mr. Dovetas. That is for the POLARIS submarines. 

Senator SatronstaLLt. POLARIS submarines. And it cut out $293 
million for the carrier. 

So it added $321 million for ASW, $241 million for POLARIS subs, 
and cut out the $293 million for the carrier; am I correct? 

Mr. Dovauas. That is right. 

, Senator SaLTonsTaLu. That is one issue that this committee has to 
ace. 

Mr. Dovauas. That is correct. 

Senator SaLTronsTaLu. The second one is the BOMARC B. Now, 
the House cut out $294 million for the BOMARC, and added $215 
million for the F—106’s? 

Mr. Dovetas. That is correct, and $254 million of the BOMARC 
funds cut out are 1960 funds. And I think we could not realize 
anything like that full amount today. 

enator SatTonsTaLL. How much is that? Did you say $54 
million? 

Mr. Dovetas. $254 million. 

Senator SatronstaLuL. Now, for the airborne alert the House put 
in how much money? 

Mr. Dougtas. $115 million. 

Senator SattonstTauui. As you have stated, more funds could be 
used by the President under section 512 without new money being 
appropriated by the Congress? 

Mr. Dovatas. That is correct. 


FUNDS FOR AIRLIFT 


Senator Sauronsta.u. For airlift the House added $250 million, 
of which the Defense Department accepted $150 million. 
Mr. Dovetas. That is right. 
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Senator SALToNSTALL. Your reason for refusing the balance of 
$100 million is that you cannot use it? 

Mr. Dovetas. No, I can’t state that it could not be used, Senator. 
I should call attention, however, to the fact that there already was 


in the President’s budget $120 million for airlift. So the $150 million 


that we asked to retain would give us a total of $270 million. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CARGO PLANE 


We expect to use $50 million—which was in the original budget—for 
the development of an all-cargo plane. 

Now, there seems to be fairly complete agreement between the 
interested agencies as to specifications of this airplane. The Air 
Research and Development Command is presently considering a 
development program and it should be possible, certainly within a 
very few months, to go to industry for proposals on this new airplane. 

In addition to that, we expect to buy a number of C—130’s. We 
may wish to buy some of the extended range C—130’s, but Air Force 
plans are not firm with regard to the various possibilities that exist, 
several of which were pointed out in the House report. 


NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVES 


Senator SattronstaLu. Now, the House put in $105 million for the 
Army National Guard and the Army Reserves, keeping them up to 
400,000 and 300,000 respectively, which the Department asks to be 
eliminated. 

Mr. Doveuas. That is correct. 

Senator SauronsrautuL. Then finally, the Souls amount for Army 
procurement which we have discussed, as I get the figure, is new net 


obligational authority of $37.1 million to be used for Army moderni- | 


zation over and above the budget. 

Mr. Dovetas. There is a net increase in new obligational authority 
for Army procurement by the House of $37.1 million. 

Senator SauronsTaLu. So that we have the issue here of determining 
whether or not to put in a specific amount for money that may come 


in for equipment sold by the Army for the military assistance program | 


or whether to leave that indeterminate. Am I correct? 
Mr. Dovatas. That is correct. I reiterate what I said before that 


I think it is a mistake to establish a program and then try to finance | 


it from that source. 

Senator Satronstaty. So, broadly speaking, Mr. Secretary, those 
are the five or six big issues.on which this committee has to resolve 
the differences between the House action and the Defense Department 
reclama. 

ADMINISTRATIVE SAVINGS 


Mr. Dovatas. That is correct. Then there are the administrative | 


savings which we have given careful consideration to and think they 
can be accepted to the extent that I indicated in my statement. 


Senator SatronstaLL. You might add the meat ax cut of 3 percent | 


on all procurement. 

Mr. Dovatas. Yes. This we just think we cannot live with. We 
make the best estimates we can. Our history is the last several 
years has been that our programs have cost more as we got into 
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production; development and test programs have cost more than 
earlier estimates indicated, and to have on top of that 3-percent cut 
for all procurement we do not think is realistic. 

Senator Russet. May I ask just one question? 

Senator SaLronsTaLu. Yes, certainly. 

Senator Russetu. Does that 3 percent apply across the board and 
take that much from your total procurement with appropriations or 
are you instructed to apply the 3 percent to each acquisition? 

Mr. Dovatas. It is applied to each appropriation account. 

Senator Russetu. Each appropriation account? 

Mr. Dovatas. That is correct, which I think is now nine accounts. 

Senator SatronstaLLt. What I wanted to try to do was to determine 
the issues as nearly as I could to see what we have to do in the next 
few weeks. 

I might add, without repeating them again, the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Senator Russell are my sentiments, and, I am confident, 
of every man on this committee with relation to the present difficult 
times we face. 

Senator CHAveEz. Senator Dworshak. 


PROCUREMENT PROCEDURE 


Senator DworsHak. In reference to procurement procedure you 
state: 

Every effort is being made to maximize procurement by formal advertising and 
competition is being obtained in a substantial portion of our negotiated procure- 
ment, 

Now, I am very much interested in the discussion which has already 
taken place about the increasing cost of procurement items. 

I would like to have you tell us to what extent inflation has affected 
the increased costs of planes, ships, missiles, and material generally? 
Can you give us a brief comment on that? 

You indicated that costs are increasing constantly. 

Mr. Dovetas. I think I said they have generally. I think that 
certainly during the 7 years that I have had contact with Defense 
Department procurement and Air Force procurement in particular, 
our experience has been that all estimates, all items have tended to 
increase in cost. I would say that our experience during the last year 
has been somewhat more favorable and that the changes have been 
relatively small in the last year. But up until that time the increases 
in costs played a large part in the overall effect on our procurement 
program. 

INFLATIONARY INFLUENCE 


Senator DworsHak. You consider inflation largely responsible for 
that uptrend in cost? 

Mr. Doveatas. To a considerable extent. 

You had the same items increase in cost, but it is hard to separate 
that increased cost factor from the result of rapid increases caused by 
the complication of the items that we were interested in buying due to 
advances in technology. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Where you use competitive bids you have some 
safeguards, but where you use the negotiated procedure, the Govern- 
ment, of course, is held responsible for the constantly increasing costs. 

Mr. Dovetas. Senator, in a good many of our most important 
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procurements we necessarily ask producers to do things that no one 
has ever done before. I am sure that in those situations, for instance 
where we go into an ATLAS development and production program, 
there is no possibility, until you have had a production line running for 
some length of time, of using anything but a cost-plus contract. 
Now, what we can do, and try to do, is to get proposals from all 
possible qualified producers and consider their presentations with 


respect to cost. But that is not quite the same thing as asking for | 


bids because our experience is that if we ask for the firm bids the 
prices that we would have quoted to us would probably be worse 
than those that result from negotiated prices. 

Senator Dworsuak. I have one more question, Mr. Chairman. 


WORLD WAR III 


I presume, Mr. Douglas, that you have observed possible political 
overtones recently in the discussion of our national defense, this 
being a political year, I presume that is to be expected. I do not 
know whether you want to make any comment, but I should like to 
call your attention to various newspaper articles in the past few weeks 
quoting Thomas G. Lanphier, Jr., who is alleging that the United 
States must spend an extra $4 or $5 billion if we are to avoid losing 
world War III. 

In fact here is one quotation: 

I believe we are losing world war III, for among other reasons, lack of a suffi- 
cient and timely ICBM program, lack of a defense against a submarine attack, 
lack of a sufficient and timely space program, and above all, lack of recognition 
that we are and have been for a long time actually engaged in world war III, 

Do you care to make any comment on that? 

Mr. Doveuas. I have known the gentleman you refer to over a 
period of some years. He had an extraordinarily distinguished record 
as a fighter pilot in World War II. He has, I think, played an im- 
portant part in industry’s activities for defense purposes. 

But I wholly disagree with his conclusions that you have read. 

Senator DworsHak. You believe that there is a possible political 
motive in this approach in criticizing our defense posture? 

Mr. Dovatas. Senator, I would prefer to believe that we all are 
equally interested in the security of the Nation. I am sure all of us 
from time to time are in a position to defend or be critical, depending 
on where we find ourselves. But generally speaking, I do not person- 
ally have the feeling that politics enters into defense planning or 
defense activities. 

Senator DworsHak. I can assure you that so far as this subcom- 
mittee is concerned, that there never is consideration of partisanship 
or politics because we listen to the presentations of the defense budget 
every year and we realize that as Americans we have to do the best 
we can to provide top military preparedness. 

Senator Cuavez. It is because the members of the majority feel 


exactly that way that we are asking you to tell us what you need. | 


We want to cooperate. I am not doing this for the Democrats or 


Republicans; I am trying to help the American people to be ready | 
and to survive. I am sure that all of the committee members feel | 


the same way. 
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DEFENSE READINESS 


Mr. Dove.tas. Senator, we have been building up our defense 
readiness steadily during recent years. We have a stronger readiness 
posture today, I think, than we have ever had. I think it entirely 
desirable, not only that, it is obligatory that all of those charged 
with defense responsibility consider the defense programs in the light 
of the present situation. 

But the present situation is not so different, as I see it, from the 
situation we were planning to meet. We could not take the risks 
of hoping for a lessening of tensions. 

Now, I do think that when we have a little perspective on the 
things that have happened in the last few days there will certainly 
be some further evaluations. Whether those evaluations will result 
in new proposals or not, I cannot say at this time. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Jackson. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

{ appreciate your courtesy which you have extended to me to ask 
a few questions. 

Mr. Secretary, if I may ask a question where you left off, I would 
hope that our effort that we make in this area of defense could be 
made without the necessity of international diplomatic incident. 
This is the hope that some of us have expressed over the years. We 
should do those things we need to do regardless of what encourage- 
ment we may get from the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

That is why I am a little disappointed, Mr. Chairman, in connec- 
tion with the position of the Department regarding the development 
of invulnerable or survivable deterrent systems. 

I would hope that we would push these programs as rapidly as 
possible. 
~ I note that the Department takes the position that additional funds 
for POLARIS are not needed, or for MINUTEMAN, airborne alert, 
and so on. 

I think these are crucial items that we should be prepared to act 
on, and I think it is a reflection on our planning in the long drawn 
out cold war if it takes the Paris summit conference to change the 
position of the Department. 

Now, if there is a change in the Department it can only come from 
that, and these are systems that we need, regardless of international 
incidents. 

SURVIVABLE DETERRENT FORCE 


I feel very strongly about that. The moment the Russians 
achieved an intercontinental ballistic missile it was up to us to face 
up to the necessity of building without delay a survivable deter- 
rent force, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Dovetas. That is what we think we are doing, Senator 
Jackson. 

Senator Jackson. Well, you cannot achieve it any faster. There 
are constant changes being made on these things, and unsually it 
requires some international situation to push it. 

Mr. Dovatas. I would say this, and I am emphasizing the point 
once more although I think you heard me say it before, that when we 
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presented the budget in January we said we were not assuming that 
there would be results from the negotiations with the Soviets that 
would have any effect of easing our defense problems. Our defense 
position, we think, is developing soundly to meet the overall threat 
that you are concerned with. 

Now, in the last review of our missile programs which in part 
produced an April 6th revised proposal, we stepped up the ATLAS 
prea by increasing the last 6 squadrons to 13 missiles and 12 
aunchers instead of the 10 and 9 that we would previously have had. 

We did accelerate the POLARIS to the maximum point that was 
possible with respect to the submarines coming in this year and next 
year, which is the time period that gave us particular concern. 


MISSILE SYSTEMS 


Senator Jackson. I can only reiterate my premise, that is that the 
moment the Soviets achieved an ICBM, which was several years ago, 
we had to face up to the necessity of building without delay not just 
missile systems, but survivable missiles systems. 

This is the key point that is overlooked constantly in planning. 
We have to ask ourselves what do we have left to strike back after 
they hit us first. That is why I feel very strongly with reference to 
the POLARIS system and the MINUTEMAN system, the solid 
propellant system on water, under water, and on land, that are all 
capable of surviving. 

That is the key to it, survival. 

Just to build fixed bases will not do the job. I would hope, par- 
ticularly in light of recent events, Mr. Chairman, that before we 
adjourn at least that the Department will take a good hard look at 
these programs. 

If I may mention the other thing, I want to compliment the Secre- 
tary on the position he has taken with reference to several items here 
and in particular on the BOMARC program. 

We on the Armed Services Committee have had serious reservations, 
Mr. Chairman, about the efficacy of heavy expenditures on air defense 
and we have so stated over a period of time. 

The Department did evaluate this and did make a revision, I think-, 
on their own volition on BOMARC from $420 million down to $40 
million. 

Mr. Dovetas. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. You started with 32 bases, and then 16 and your 
present budgetary program is 8. That is squadrons. Thirty-two 
originally, 16 under the master plan, 8 bases under the latest revised 
budgetary submission of this year. Bases—not squadrons—I am 
talking about. 

Mr. Dovatas. That is right; there are eight, with two more in 
Canada. 

Senator Jackson. Only I am referring to the United States. 

Mr. Doveuas. The others are an integral part of our system. Your 
statement is correct. 

Senator Jackson. Now, I think the House went altogether too far 
after the Air Force voluntarily and the Department of Defense re- 
vised the figure to turn around and cut out the money that we appro- 
priated last year and the year before. 
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I think it is 1960 and prior years. 
Mr. Dovetas. I think there is some 1959 money. 


[BOMBER THREAT 


Senator JAcKsoN. I want to mention in this connection the state- 
ment in our report of the committee on ‘Military Construction,” 
dated May 11, if I may read this brief paragraph: 

At least four of the perimeter defense missile sites discontinued have reached 
an advanced stage of completion. Granted that developments in the missile 
field have lessened the value of fixed defenses against bomber attacks, the bomber 
threat will continue for the next decade. The committee feels that further con- 
sideration should be given to the completion and utilization of at least two of 
these locations on the northern perimeter of the United States where, as may be 
seen from the following tabulations, that the cost of completing these sites is 
nominal in comparison to the money already spent in developing these sites, and 
to be spent in settlement charges resulting from the cancellation of contracts. 


I,;would like to have put in the record the table here, Mr. Chairman, 
because it is important to the committee. 
(The table referred to follows:) 


Cancellation of BOM ARC sites 
{In thousands] 


| | 
Construc- | Oblitagion as| Percent com-| Cancellation Recoup- 











Location tion of Mar. 31 pletion as of costs ments 
Mar. 31 | if canceled 
Paine, Wash _-_---.-- a ae a $3, 040 $2, 709 44 $2, 480 | $560 
Adair, Oreg iehiein tn tolage th ain et snack 3, 000 2, 673 67 | 2, 780 220 
MPPUIN) SOUL. ota cassccucaccsede 3, 140 2, 594 25 | 1, 990 1, 150 
Vandenberg, Calif........-.---.- 3, 000 2, 571 44 | 2, 440 560 
ee leat 12, 180 Oy SM | 9, 690 2, 490 





Accordingly, the committee requests that the revised air defense plan be again 
reviewed in detail by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of Defense with 
due consideration of the recommendations of the commander in chief of the 


North American Air Defense Command and his staff, who have the final respon- 
sibility for the air defense of this continent. 


PROJECT COMPLETION 


Senator Jackson. This committee had already appropriated the 
funds, the sites had been authorized, some of these projects go from 
44 percent completion to 67 percent. I wish the Department would 
take a look at that because the termination costs are going to be equal 
to the completion costs as indicated by the table. 

I refer specifically to the one at Paine Field, Wash., and Camp 
Adair, Oreg. 

I think it might be well, as long as you are producing BOMARC B’s, 
to finish those sites that are underway. I commend the Department 
for trying to save money, but in the light of what you may have to 
do in the procurement of additional F—106’s to fill these gaps as far as 
the perimeter defense is concerned, which I understand you may have 
to do and you would have to do if the House cuts stand, this I am told 
will entail an expenditure not to include operation and maintenance of 
maybe $600 million of additional fighters that you are going to provide 
for the perimeter defense against the air-breathing and manned- 
bomber threat. 
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Mr. Dovetas. I am not sure what action would be determined O 
upon if we had to make the decision to get along without the eastern has 
BOMARC sector. It would be very considerable. Ww 

Senator Jackson. That is right. tain 

When I make my statement to the committee, I would like to sub- Se 
mit the figures I understand will be available from the Air Force in day, 
that regard. M 

Mr. Dovetas. You are quite right. Se 

EXTENT OF MANNED BOMBER THREAT et 

Senator Jackson. Everyone is in agreement that the bomber threat have 
and the air-breathing threat will run through this decade. Even if it Twit 
is costly, in the face of missiles we cannot avoid the manned-bomber | _ have 
threat. | TI 

I wish, Mr. Secretary, that the Department take a serious look with | Se 


reference to the statement in the Armed Services Committee report on 
military construction because I think we may actually for the dollars 


that we will have to invest to buy the birds, we may be money ahead A 

if we have to go ahead on fighters in any event. | Fede 
Mr. Dovetas. Your reference is to west coast sites under construc- | vedi 

tion in addition to those that are now in our recommended program? at 
Senator Jackson. Yes, sir; I am referring to four sites that are in er 


addition to the eight. 
Mr. Dovetas. We will be glad to submit full information, Senator. 





Senator Jackson. I would hope that we give serious consideration Senati 
to restoration of at least two of those sites as indicated in the report. Chair 
It would require some additional procurement money next year Senate 
probably, but not this year. OS. 4 
Mr. Dovetas. We will see that the Air Force presents full infor- om 
. ‘ relativ 
mation on that problem when it presents these recommended changes. | mende 
Senator Cuavez. General Twining, you have been sitting here Defen: 
patiently all morning. Would you care to make any comments? We 
General Twinina. I have nothing further to say, but to go along | ager 
with what Secretary Douglas has said. | defens 
We did not expect to achieve much out of this summit meeting and | recom) 
expected to be a little discouraged with it. We did not expect this 
affair, of course. The JCS have been talking about our military 
problems right through this summit business. 
Although we have not come up with any recommendation at this | SrarE 
time, we certainly will continue to watch the situation. | I 
I would like to say that our forces have been for the last several | Mr. 
years in a really fine alert condition, and are ready to go. opport 
ouse 
STATE OF READINESS reduce 
Obv: 
Our state of readiness has been high. I think today we would like tures, : 
to say what the Secretary has said, I believe our forces are today in whe, 
a higher state of readiness than they have ever been. as in th 
There are things that the JCS can do within our own resources, system 
perhaps deployment, movement, things like that, to still further in- defense 
crease our readiness. — 
That is the kind of thing we are looking at now to make sure we: evaluat 
are in the most advantageous position. | both z 
‘ shou 


elimina 
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Of course, our No. 1 worry now is what to do about Berlin. Berlin 
has always been there. It was there before the summit. 

We are watching the Berlin situation all the time and are main- 
taining our planes up to date. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Was that communication alert the other 
day, Sunday, successful? 

Mr. Doua.as. Yes. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That was satisfactory to the Chiefs of 
Staff? 

Mr. Dovetas. Actually, Senator, I think the Chiefs and their staff 
have not completed their evaluation. The impression that General 
Twining indicates is mine, also; that it was very successful, but we 
have asked for an evaluation. 

The Joint Staff is working on that now. 

Senator CHavez. Thank you very much. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


A letter and prepared statement received from the American 
Federation of Government Employees relating to the 10-percent 
reduction in civilian manpower will be inserted in the record at this 
point. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, 
Washington, D.C., May 18, 1960. 
Senator Dennis CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Defense Appropriations Subcommittee, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR CHaAveEz: Enclosed is a statement prepared by our federation 
relative to the 10-percent reduction in civilian manpower and costs, recom- 
mended by the House Appropriations Committee in the report H.R. 11998, the 
Defense Department’s appropriation bill for fiscal 1961. 

We are anxious that these views be incorporated in the hearings now in progress 
by your subcommittee on the defense appropriations measure. 

Because of the impact of the House committee’s recommendation on our 
defense program, we are hopeful that the subcommittee can revise the plan 
recommended by the House. 

Sincerely, 
Joun A. McCart, 
Director of Legislation. 


STATEMENT OF AMPRICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES ON PROPOSED 
10-PERCENT REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL AT THE DEPARTMENTAL LEVEL 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, we appreciate deeply the 
opportunity to acouaint you with our concern over the action proposed by the 
House Appropriations Committee in its report (No. 1561) on H.R. 11998 to 
reduce civilian manpower and costs at the departmental level by 10 percent. 

Obviously, all of us as taxpayers are interested in reducing defense expendi- 
tures, all of which are financed out of tax dollars. But such reductions should 
not be achieved at the expense of our security or sound management practices. 

Where it is proposed to effect drastic reductions in manpower and funds— 
as in the action of the House of Representatives—the changes should be made in a 
systematic and scientific manner, which will assure no deterioration of our 
defense posture and will not seriously disrupt the management function at the 
departmental level. 

In arriving at realistic personnel reductions, the total program should be 
evaluated. For example, the entire administrative personnel complement, 
both military and civilian, and payrolls for work contracted to private firms 
should be scrutinized. Otherwise, the across-the-board approach may result in 
eliminating vital functions or causing administrative turmoil. 
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Among the urgent determinations which must be made in this connection are 
these: 

1. The overall determination of what research should be undertaken. 

2. The relative importance of training functions, and where they may best be 
undertaken. 

3. The best assignments or appointments to be made in the interest of the 
general defense effort. 

Many of the technical services are sponsoring experimental projects controlled 
by departmental personnel, which must be coordinated among these services at 
the Washington level. Some of these operations involve sophisticated research 
programs which are related to research in other fields. In the case of studies and 
inspections calculated to improve management operations, these activities are 
directed from the departmental level. 

It should be noted that various functions provide essential services to thousands 
of civilian employees located at military installations throughout the world. 
Duty and training projects, mobilization planning, construction and location of 
missile and base facilities, budget preparation and manpower control, important 
personnel services, are a few of the items administered by the military depart- 
ments, which have a direct effect on the productive effort of workers far removed 
from the source of the overall program. 

Any action to drastically change the personnel requirements for such operations 
should be preceded by an analysis of each mission and its objectives. A careful 
review of the contribution made by civilian and military personnel to these mis- 
sions should be undertaken. As the subcommittee is aware, we have had occasion 
to bring to the attention of Congress numerous instances of placement of military 
personnel in civilian duties, which results in increased costs and loss of effective- 
ness in accomplishing the defense mission. A determination must be made also 
as to how essential a given task is in relation to the entire mission. 

In making its recommendation to the House of Representatives, the Appro- 
priations Committee cautioned the Defense Department diverting work which 
should be accomplished by Federal employees to private contractors. It is our 
conviction that acceptance of the House recommendation by the Senate will lead 
to just that result. In recent years, we have witnessed an emphatic trend toward 
this policy on the part of Federal agencies, both military and civilian. This was 
the subject of a statement presented to this subcommittee on April 1, 1960. 

While the funds to be allocated for defense operations cannot rest solely on their 
personal effect on civilian employees of the various military agencies, we are cer- 
tain members of this subcommittee are aware of the chain reaction caused by 
reductions in force under the personnel regulations now in effect. During the 
past several years, the military agencies have undertaken a vigorous recruitment 
program in search of qualified scientific and technical personnel. Many of these 
highly qualified specialists have few years of Federal serivce. Loss of their services 
could impair the progress of highly technical and urgent projects. 

In considering any appropriation, Congress is determining the amount of dollars 
to be expended on governmental programs. In the case of the military depart- 
ments, however, we are _—— with the fundamental security of our country. 
Events of the last few days at the summit meeting in Paris underline the urgency 
of our defense effort at this time. 

Rather than adopt a ‘‘meat ax’’ approach requiring a general reduction of 10 
percent in civilian manpower and costs, it would be much more realistic to evaluate 
systematically the needs of the various departments and arrive at a decision on 
that basis. This objective can be accomplished most effectively by a coordinated 
effort between the legislative and executive branches to review all aspects of the 
defense program and to make necessary adjustments on the basis the urgency of 
each project in relation to the entire defense program. 

We urge, Mr. Chairman, that the subcommittee adopt this more logical method 
of dealing with a problem, which could very well affect the course of our national 
security in the current crisis as well as in future years. 


COMMITTEE RECESS 


Senator CHAvEz. We stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Thereupon, at 12:30 p.m., Wednesday, May 18, 1960, the sub- 
committee was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a.m., Thursday, May 19, 
1960.) 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1961 


THURSDAY, MAY 19, 1960 
U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 1224, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Chavez, Ellender, Robertson, Magnuson, Stennis, 
Saltonstall, Young, and Dworshak. 

Also present : Senator Jackson. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILBER M. BRUCKER, SECRETARY OF THE 
ARMY, ACCOMPANIED BY GEN. L. L. LEMNITZER, CHIEF OF 
STAFF, U.S. ARMY; MAJ. GEN. D. W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF ARMY 
BUDGET, OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY; MAJ. 
GEN. D. W. McGOWAN, CHIEF, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU; BRIG. 
GEN. F. J. McMORROW, DIRECTOR OF PROCUREMENT, OFFICE, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 


REVIEW OF House ACTION 


Senator Cuavez. The committee will be in order. Mr. Secretary, 
we are ready to listen to your statement. 

Secretary Brucker. Mr, Chairman, Senator Dworshak, members 
of the committee, I am grateful for this opportunity to appear before 
this committee at a time when the appropriations for the Army are of 
such momentous importance. 

I am grateful also for this opportunity to return and summarize for 
this committee the Army’s position after review of the House action 
on the Army’s fiscal year 1961 budget. 


RESTORATION REQUEST 
The Army requests restoration of House-approved reductions in the 


amount of $34.602 million in the appropriations as shown on chart 
No. 1. 
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(The chart referred to follows:) 


CHarT No. 1 


Restoration requested fiscal year 1961 


Amount in 


Appropriation : millions 
pe eg FRYE ee ee ee ae Se ee eo eee ee nee ae ee ee +$7. 750 
rer EN oe ne nanainn +. 883 
Metoue: unr permoneel, Army. 22032 4 eee +. 374 
(peerauon and mamtenance, Army....-..... -. ........ 2.2225. +25. 182 
Operation and maintenance, Army National Guard______---__-_-_~- +.174 
Research, development, test and evaluation_________________-_-_ +. 239 

Sa ac ee eek +34. 602 


Notre.—Excludes construction. 
REDUCTION IN TRAVEL EXPENSE 


Secretary Brucker. I will speak to three general areas in regard 
to the House reduction. / 

First, the overall reduction for travel expenses, then the cut in 
“Operation and maintenance” funds, and, finally, the House action 
affecting the “Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army,” 
appropriation. 

The House reduction of 10 percent in travel affects several appro- 

riations. The Army accepts a 5-percent reduction in travel funds 
in the appropriations affected. 

With regard to the 10-percent reduction in departmental admin- 
istration expenses contained in the “Operation and maintenance” 
appropriation, the Army accepts approximately half of this reduction, 
but requests the language be changed so that this reduction in force, 
both civilian and military, may be taken from administrative type 
headquarters worldwide. 

I would like now to discuss the House reductions in greater detail. 


TRAVEL 


With regard to reduction in the amount of travel expenses, the 
Army requests restoration of $12.684 million which is approximately 
one-half the amount of the reduction of 10 percent effected by the 


House action. el rr 
This restoration would be applied to the appropriations indicated 


on chart No. 2. 
(The chart referred to follows :) 


CuHarT No. 2 


Restoration request for travel expenses, fiscal year 1961 





Amount in 

Appropriation : millions 
et IRONED TV ACIIT fied ih iti d decd nonnbsasind side $7. 750 
RONG SOOROIIO) ATI occas ois a eb nd tie ce lien nen d<e= . 883 
ee eS A, a a eee eee . 374 
Operation and maintenance, Army-.....................--....-... 3. 264 
Operation and maintenance, Army National Guard__-------------- .174 
Research, development, test, and evaluation.___--____-_------------ . 239 

Oe sb iim ab amie maiaua ie Seen 12.6 


Note.—Excludes construction. 
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CAPABILITY IMPAIRMENT 


Secretary Brucker. The cut in travel in all Army appropriations 
will ser iously i impair the Army’s capability to—— 

Maintain overseas stret seal 

Receive, train, and deploy new personnel. 

Continue necessary and progressive training for all active and 
Reserve components. 

Activate, reorganize, and inactivate forces in accord with con- 
stant progress and new dev elopments in weapons and doctrine. 

Perform travel essential to the direction and supervision of 
day-to-day operations of tactical forces and the support of joint 
projects such as the Defense Atomic Support Agency and the 
National Security Agency. 

If the reduction in funds for permanent change of station move- 
ments is not restored, the oversea tours will have to be lengthened for 
some areas, including those geographical areas in which ‘livi ing con- 
ditions are marginal. 

This will have a serious, adverse impact on the desired retention 
of career personnel. 

The Army is planning to increase the military strength of units in 
Korea in order that the percentage of U.S. personnel in our divisions 
may be increased. The oversea movement of these additional per- 
sonnel would be greatly complicated by the proposed reduction. 

The advent of nuclear weapons and technological advances has re- 
sulted in the introduction of more complex and sophisticated machines 
of warfare as well as requiring alteration of tactical concepts. All of 
this has naturally increased the training and replacement problems. 

The ability of units to train, operate, and exist on the battlefield 
today is more than ever dependent upon having the right man at the 
right spot. 

The Army is completely reliant upon its training program whereby 

many trained personnel must be moved to the best available schools 
to receive valuable instructions and then on to units as priority and 
loss considerations dictate. 


SUPERVISION AND GUIDANCE 


A basic management principle is supervision, and thus effective 
operations are dependent on supervision and guidance by other spe- 
clalized personnel as carried out by continuing inspections and visits 
to the field. These factors apply to all components of the Army. 

The Army has instituted policy and regulatory changes which have 
reduced travel costs by $30 million during the past 3 years. 

However, these reductions were more than offset by the addition of 
port handling charges, Military Air Transport Service charges, pay- 
ments for dislocation allow: ances, and costs induced by other admin- 
istrative changes to the budget structure and permanent change of 
station travel. 

In the “Reserve personnel, Army,” and “National Guard personnel, 


Army,” appropriations all travel costs are for movement to and from 
training. 
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USE OF TRAVEL FUNDS 


In the “Operation and maintenance, Army,” appropriation, approx- 
imately 96 percent of the travel costs are for other than departmental 
headquarters administrative travel. 

It should be noted that travel costs in each appropriation are closely 
associated with the overall programs supported by the appropriation. 
Due to the stringent controls already existing in the administration 
of Army travel funds, any reduction from that in the President’s 
budget will reduce our effectiveness in rendering on-the-spot guid- 
ance to field installations and troop units worldwide. However, the 
Army will comply with the desires of the House that a further cut 
be made, but it 1s emphasized that the 5 percent restoration requested 
is essential to carry effectively the Army’s approved programs. 


OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 


The Army requests restoration of funds in the O. & M. appropria- 
tion in the amount of $21.918 million, plus the $3.264 million discussed 
previously for travel purposes, or a total of $25.182 million. 

For departmental administration, the House action reduced the 
“Operations and maintenance” appropriation by $9.898 million rep- 
resenting a 10 percent cut in civilian manpower and costs related 
thereto. A cut of this magnitude would have an adverse impact on 
plans and operations directly involved with national security and the 
future defense posture of the United States. Logistical support and 
personnel programs would be curtailed resulting in decreased effi- 
ciency of forces. The development of plans and policies and the direc- 
tion and control of the execution of the Army Reserve and ROTC 
programs would be curtailed. The capability of the Surgeon General 
to support worldwide Army medical operations would be seriously 
reduced. 

The level of manpower planned for support of Army staff missions 
as contained in the fiscal year 1961 budget was austere as evidenced 
by comparing the strength planned for June 30, 1961 (before the 10 
percent reduction approved by the House) with that which existed 
in June 1950, immediately prior to the Korean war. As the period 
immediately preceding the Korean war is historically referred to as 
one of austerity, it is significant to note that in fiscal year 1961 the 
Army staff will be planning and directing the operations of an Army 
47 percent larger than the Army of June 1950 with a smaller Army 
ste ff than in June 1950, 

To emphasize the economies effected by the Army’s manpower man- 
agement program, it is pointed out that since July 30, 1956, a net 
reduction of 3,029 civilian positions, or 24 percent, has been made in 
the Army General and Special Staffs, the Offices of the Chiefs of the 
Technical Services, and the Ottice of the Surgeon General. This is an 
average reduction of 6 percent per year. 

Considering the impact of a 10 percent reduction in addition, the 
Army requests the restoration of $4.801 million, shown on the chart, 
representing approximately one-half of the House cut. With the 
restoration of $4.801 million, the Army would be required to release 
approximately 1.300 civilians, provided the reduction was to be phased 
throughout fiscal year 1961 on an orderly basis. We could, of course, 
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accomplish the reduction in dollar amounts with the loss of fewer 
personnel by greatly compressing the time period during which the 
reduction would be taken. Howev er, the shorter the time period the 
greater the upheaval in the work force due to the chain reaction effect 
of “bumping” under reduction-in-force regulations. To eliminate to 
the maximum extent the chaos resulting from a precipitous reduction 
plan, it is considered that the year- long phasing plan is the more 
practical. 

In view of the impacts of the House reduction and the substantial 
reduction in civilian staff already effected by the Army, the requested 
restoration should be granted. 


PROFICIENCY FLYING AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE 


Concerning aeronautically rated officers, the House committee re- 
port recommended a reduction of $1.860 million in the Department of 
the Army estimates for the operation and maintenance of aircraft used 
for proficiency flying. The breakout to the services of the reduction 
appears to be a proportionate cut based on the total number of rated 
personnel in the three services as of December 31, 1959. This type 
reduction is inequitable since all Army aircraft are tactical; no pro- 
ficiency aircraft are included in the Army inventory now or in fiscal 
year 1961. Further, the Army has no aviators who have been rated 
20 or more years so any reduc tion for this reason is not applicable to 
the Army. The Army aviator is first a member of arms and services, 
such as artillery, infantry, armor, engineers, medical, and others. He 

can gain this dual capability only by ‘undergoing periodic assignments 
cuh. his basic ground branch. The effect. of the House committee 
recommendation is to deny a great number of aviators the opportunity 
to maintain their branch profici iency and to broaden their knowledge 
of the Army and its requirement for aviation support. It is estimated 
that less than 13 percent of the Army aviators will be in combat readi- 
ness (profici iency) status in fiscal year 1961 which is substantially less 
than the 30 to 35 percent applicable to the other services. It should 
be further pointed out that Army annual flight requirements, which 
are less than the other services, are now at a minimum for safe opera- 
tion and retention of an acceptable level of readiness, 

With regard to aviation fuel costs, an O. & M. reduction of $225,000 
ras recommended by the committee. The Army has been informed 
that there may be a slight reduction in the unit price of bulk-procured 
aviation fuel in fiscal year 1961, but since the Army is a comparatively 
small user of aviation fuels, and Army requirements do not involve 
large and bulk tanker type deliveries, no net reduction in cost can be 
forecast. A study of contract cost of all aviation fuels revealed that 
there was no significant change in the : average fuel cost in the Army 
in fiscal year 1960 over fiscal year 1959. The real effect of the com- 
mittee-recommended reduction would be to reduce total procurement 
below that required to maintain programed activities. In view of 
these facts, restoration of these funds is requested. 

“Mission support” type flying within the “Operations and mainte- 
nance” appropriation was reduced by $200,000. The Army does not 
have aircraft specifically assigned as mission support. ATI ‘Army air- 
craft are procured to meet tactical requirements. The effect of the 
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House action on Army aviation is, therefore, a reduction in the degree 
of combat readiness. Since mission support aircraft cannot be sepa- 
rated from other categories, this action could only have an adverse 
effect on the entire program. 


FAMILY HOUSING REDUCTION 


Funds for maintenance of Wherry-Capehart housing were reduced 
by $3.257 million. The Army cost accounting procedures do not iso- 
late cost data which will permit exact pricing of the O. & M. support 
of family housing. The cost estimates for family housing were de- 
veloped for the purpose of highlighting the added financial burden 
resulting from significant increases in the quantity of family housing. 
An average overall factor of $600 per unit per year has been adopted 
as a conservative figure and reasonable basis for pricing budget re- 
quirements for support of public quarters added to the Army inven- 
tory each year. This is considered to be a reasonable statement of the 
fund resources which should be made available for this part of the 
Army program for fiscal year 1961. 

The Department of the Army estimate for hire of passenger carrier 
vehicles for fiscal year 1961 was incorrectly and inadvertently stated as 
$1.750 million instead of $3.688 million as required. The reduction 
of $175,000 for motor vehicle hire will decrease an already insufficient 
amount, thereby further curtailing transportation services for depot 
operations in Europe, bus service to remote areas in Korea, and the 
transportation of qualified dependent schoolchildren in oversea areas. 


VEHICLE HIRING 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, what is the justification for the 
hiring of vehicles ? 

Secretary Brucker. The purpose of the hiring is to have vehicles 
for the transportation of people, not only for our indigenous per- 
sonnel in France and for other places in the world. This method will 
save buying cars and having buses to transport large numbers of them. 
In Korea, for those remote areas over there, to have Government buses 
or individual cars for transporting indigenous personnel would be too 
expensive, and then, of course, I need not comment on the little school- 
children who we transport right along and for which we have need. 

Senator Cuavez. And visitors ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, sir; people of that nature and other 
groups. 

Senator CHAvEz. Have you evaluated the difference in cost between 
hiring and supplying your own vehicles? 

Secretary Brucker. We find that it is in many cases more eco- 
nomical. 

It has been evaluated by the transportation end of the Army and 
that is the information that I am supplied, that they determined that 
this is an economical way to do it. 

So that we are really saving if we have a little in this field to kee 
up the bus transportation instead of owning and running of individua 
cars to do the ‘0b. 

O. & M. funds for communication purposes were reduced by $10. 
million. These funds are required for the installation and mainte- 
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nance of the strategic Army-operated communication system utilized 
by the three services and by the national] intelligence community. Re- 
storation of these funds is needed to provide adequate communication 
to overseas areas for National Security Agency, communication for 
the President while travelling, installation and operation of the 
Pacific scatter system, provision of transportable high frequency radio 
facilities for the use of joint task forces moved to various areas of the 
world, provision of on-line crypto equipment required to handle 
classified information throughout the world, and the attainment of 
an antijamming capability for the Far East and the southeast Asia 
areas. These funds would be required regardless of any single mana- 
gership or other consolidation of triservice communication respon- 
sibilities and are necessary to provide communication services which 
are not available from present facilities. 

Restoration of O. & M. funds for the education of dependents in the 
amount of $700,000 is required to avoid compromising the standards 
of dependent school programs overseas. The bulk of the costs for 
these schools is controlled by the statutory limit placed on per pupil 
costs by the Congress each year. In the face of steadily increasing 
enrollment, it follows that when this limitation is insufficient to meet 
the requirement, the only alternative is to reduce the standards of 
the program. This, of course, penalizes the dependents of Depart- 
ment of Defense personnel who are assigned to oversea areas. 

Senator Cuavez. Not only penalize them, but will it not affect the 
morale ? 

Secretary Brucker. Very much so. And the amount is so dis- 
proportionate to any claimed saving that it is really something that we 
are calling attention to. 

Ordinarily we would say this is so small, but, Mr. Chairman, and 
members of the committee, this really relates itself back to children 
and the people. 

In summary, the Army requests restoration of $25.182 million to the 
operation and maintenance appropriation. This includes $3.264 mil- 
lion for travel purposes previously covered in the overall House reduc- 
tion in travel expenses. (See Chart 3.) 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


CHART No. 3 


Restoration requested for “operation and maintenance, Army” fiscal year 1961 


Amount in 

Purpose millions 
Eemestwiontaladwinistwation. <n ee oh tree ee eee $4. 801 
nInUINENE RUINS (UUROQIEN,...- 1. 5, ss asincsties ghianiteetenrenniedaiieenaeitieinttscemeaiiiien 1. 860 
I I I nF AS arn ec onside onset onicgnicn deh bdasagiiiieeaaminadadaaA ee . 225 
annua EIEN NUE © TC UPC” Ure A en et ce ees . 200 
Maintenance of Wherry-Capehart housing..........-__-___--_____ 3. 257 
DL MN Nii is winkinsck m sohiin abi ins ebilbtehehaaa a biadede eae SES SEO IE a .175 
NNN GIN 2 i chp na lad ds sa a ae cli eee 10. 700 
I UTI, sar 5s ns esshenag sesnshbenieivinese ice nel nance Bvinisiceipaciemsnealiaa alii . 700 
Swebtittls 52k ccc kel ee LE a ee 21. 918 
Travel (listed under overall travel) .........__-______-___________ 3. 264 
TINE 5s wisicans saicibnnig ming asaeincengiva-ai ncbiianiancts Waa ieee eandaein ina eae 25. 182 
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PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND MISSILES, ARMY 


In considering the “Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army” 
appropriation, the House committee has indicated a desire to support 
an increase in Army modernization by adding $207.6 million to the 
program presented to them in the President's ‘budget. 

To make funds available for this increased procurement, the com- 
mittee reduced the overall procurement accounts by $42.498 million 
and the planned procurement of the M-151 jeep type vehicle by $8 
million and increased new obligational authority by $37.102 million. 

The committee also estimated ‘that $120 million would become avail- 
able in fiscal year 1961 as a result of shelf sales of items now in the 
Army inventory which will not require replacement in kind, 


DISAGREEMENT WITH COMMITTEE STATEMENT 


The Army does not agree with the committe statement that the 
bill will provide $207.6 million more for modernization than in the 
President's budget. By utilizing the $120 million in proceeds from 
the military aid vale, the committtee used again an asset which was 
already considered in establishing the funding level for procurement 
of equipment and missiles, Army, in the Pi esident’s budget. 

What this bill provides above the President’s budget in procurement 
of equipment and missiles, Army, is $207.6 million, minus the $120 
million, or $88 million above the President's budget under the com- 
mittee assumption that procurement practice savings and jeep slippage 
savings will result in additional modernization. 

If these assumptions do not materialize, the bill will provide only 
$37.102 million above the President’s budget in procurement of equip- 
ment and missiles, Army. ‘This is the figure shown on page 78 of the 
House report. 

Last year, the Army was short $164 million in procurement of equip- 
ment and missiles, Army, new obligational authority because of fiscal 
procedures imposed by the Bureau of the Budget. These fiscal pro- 
cedures were rescinded for fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961 as out- 
lined by me to both the House and Senate committees. 

The action of the House committeee in its use of the $120 million 
for the second time reinstitutes these faulty procedures. 

Senator SALTonsTaLu. Secretary Brucker, the figures you just gave 
us, I checked yesterday with the budget offic er of the Army, and I 
believe that those figures agree with you that the total net amount is 
$37,102,000 unless you put ‘the j jeep money in. If they put the jeep 
modernization money in, it runs up to $45,102,000. As I understand 
it, the jeep modernization money is distinguished from the other 
modernization money by, it seems to me, just technical language 
because when you modernize the Army, whether you modernize it 
one way or modernize it another way, all the money is going in for 
modernization. 

Secretary Brucker. The budget officer is right here and I would 
like to have him comment on that. 

General Travus. Senator Saltonstall, I don’t think there is a great 
difference in your concept from ours. 

Senator Sartonstatu. I do not say there is a great difference. 
There is no difference. 
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PROCUREMENT OF JEEPS 


General Travus. No difference at all. We view the $8 million as 
originally contemplated for the procurement of jeeps as moderniza- 
tion of the Army. This action of the House committee would use 
that $8 million for other modernization, not added modernization. 
So it is the same thing. We end up with $37 million of added modern- 
ization over the President’s budget. 

Senator SaLtronsTa.u. Is there not one other figure? I put this 
question to Secretary Brucker and I will let you answer if you so 
desire. The $120 million is an indeterminate figure. Some of that 
money may come in and some of it may not. 

What you don’t want is to have it specified at $120 million. Am I 
correct ? 

Secretary Brucker. Let me say this: There is no indeterminate 
figure. The $120 million is a definite figure which has been subtracted 
from the original President’s budget. This money was already con- 
sidered under the President’s budget prior to its being presented to 
the committee in the first place. “To use this $120 million a second 
time after the President’s budget had been put to bed would be im- 
proper. 

Senator Satronstaty. Then put it this way, whatever MAP re- 
imbursements materialize in fiscal year 1961 were considered in arriv- 
ing at the NOA figure in the President’s budget. 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. Asa matter of fact, the Presi- 
dent’s budget, fixing permanent obligational authority at $1,337 mil- 
lion, did so with the consideration that the budget was to be supple- 
mented by the indeterminate amount to be realized from shelf sales. 

Then to use it the second time does not take into consideration the 
reduction of the procurement of equipment and missiles, Army, money 
to the $1,337 million. 

Senator Savronstau. If you do get all of the NOA you request for 
procurement of equipment and missiles, Army, the modernization 
funds will be reduced by the amount that MAP reimbursements fall 
short of the $120 million anticipated by the House. Is that correct, 
General ? 

General Travs. May I explain it this way sir. Senator Salton- 
stall, when the budget was made up it was made up in two parts for 
this appropriation. “One, the $1 290 billion in new obligational author- 
ity, hard cash. The other part was made up of the funds that would 
materialize from the shelf sales. This is right in the President’s 
budget wherein, not in terms of figures, but in terms of language on 
page 472 of the President’s budget, 1 which reads as follows, after citing 
the figure $1.337 million it says: 


In addition to new funds appropriated directly for procurement, sales of 
equipment from stock which do not require replacement in kind to provide a 
source of financing for procurement to modernize Army inventories. 

This, then, implemented the new procedure for fiscal years 1960 and 
1961, which eliminated the faulty procedures to which the Secretary 
refer red, and which caused so much difficulty in 1960. 

Senator Sarronstautt. Then, if I am asked the question on the floor 
of the Senate, is not the proper answer to give that these MAP reim- 


bursements, whatever they amount to, are “already in the President’s 
budget ? 
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General Travs. This is absolutely correct. 
ADDITION TO HARD CASH 


Senator SauronsTaLu. Now, it does add to the hard cash if it comes 
in. 

General Travs. It does, indeed. 

Senator SatronsraLu. So, when I use the term “indeterminate 
amount,” that is a correct statement over and above the hard cash of 
the NOA funds that are put in there; is that right ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct. 

Senator SALronsTaLL. So you do not know and we do not know 
today just what that amount will be ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right; we do not. 

Senator SaLronstraLut. When you subtract the $120 million of MAP 
reimbursements from the NOA appropriation request, that is an in- 
correct thing to do because you do not know what the MAP amount 
is going to be and it is already in the total budget program anyway. 

Secretary Brucker. You are right. 

Senator SatronsTauu. I put in the record yesterday some figures 
on Army procurement and modernization. I understand these figures 
are correct, is that right ? 

General Traus. We will review them, sir. I think they are correct. 
Mrs. Thompson showed them to me. I marked the figure I thought 
was correct and we will certainly review it in the record. 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed. 


DECREASE IN OVERALL PROCUREMENT ACCOUNTS 


Secretary Brucker. Regarding the decrease in overall procurement 
accounts, it is the policy and practice of the Department of the Army 
to obtain its supplies on a competitive basis whenever possible. Ac- 
cordingly, the Army advertises for bids on supplies and services 
which are dmenable to that method of procurement. Where factors 
permitting procurement by advertising are not present, procurement 
is made by negotiation and is made by competition so far as possible. 


COMPETITIVE PROCUREMENT 


During fiscal year 1959, 26 percent of the total dollars obligated by 
the Army for procurement was accomplished by advertising. The 
balance was by negotiation, but almost half was competitive and 
the bulk of the other half consisted of follow-on procurements with 
contractors whose initial contracts were awarded as a result of com- 
petition. 

The Army’s experience under its existing policies and procedures is 
reflected in its budget estimates and does not permit a blanket reduc- 
tion of 3 percent. Accordingly, the amount $42.498 million cannot 
be realized as savings and cannot be reprogramed for additional mod- 
ernization items. 

It is emphasized that the Army cannot accomplish the stated de- 
sires of the House to increase modernization of its equipment by 
$207.6 million above the President’s budget within the funding con- 
cepts established in the House committee report. 
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May I just interpolate this also: If this 3-percent slash—and it is, 
of course, a meat ax slash—if this is done on the one hand and if 
$42 million is taken off on the other hand, the $207 million melts down 
to $37 million, which is less than the $42 million taken off. I equate 
that for the committee’s benefit. 

Senator Satronstaty. Mr. Brucker, what you are saying in very 
legalistic language is that instead of an increase it is a $5 million 
decrease. 

Secretary Brucker. Exactly right. All the expressions of good in- 
tentions on one hand are taken off by the other hand. I cannot under- 
stand how to say it, other than to say I know of no greater inconsist- 
ency than to talk about giving the Army more for modernization in 
the amount of $37.5 million and at the same time take off $42.5 
million with the other hand. 

Senator SauronsraLu. That is a little clearer than the language 
you used pr eviously. 

Secretary Brucker. I hace I must be direct. 

Senator Cuavez. Use National Guard language. 

Secretary Brucker. Coming right into that. 


MODERNIZATION POLICY 


The Army accepts $3714 million of the $207.6 million for moderni- 
zation as proposed by the House action. The $37.5 million is requested 
in terms of an NOA increase of $29.5 million in “Procurement of 
equipment and missiles, Army,” which is $7.602 million less than 
that granted in the House bill and by acceptance of reprograming 
$8 million from the M151 jeep program to modernization other than 
those items justified in the President’s budget. 

In other words, the $37.5 million gets down to an increase of 
$29.5 million for NOA plus the utilization of $8 million taken out 
because of the jeep deletion. 

In summary, the Army requests a reduction of $7.602 million in 
NOA added by the House in order to accept, in consideration of 
other adjustments, the $37 million of modernization in “Procurement 
of equipment and missiles, Army” appropriation other than in the 
President’s budget. 

Senator SALronsTALL. Where does the $7.602 million come in? Is 
that the jeep money ? 

General Travus. Senator Saltonstall, in framing this reclama, there 
were certain increases and decreases within the Department of De- 
fense as a whole and although the House added $37.102 million in 
cold cash to the “Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army” 
appropriation as recommended in the President’s budget, the De- 
partment of the Army was directed to reduce this amount in the 
reclama as we present it before you today. 

Senator Satronsraty. Mr. Chairman, may I respectfully make a 
suggestion ¢ 

I would suggest, Mr. Brucker, that rather than leave those four 
sentences of summary, that you ‘clarify that statement for the rec- 
ord, because neither the chairman nor I understood it. 

Secretary Brucker. I shall be happy to do it and I will put a little 
chart in there. 

What it boils down to in National Guard language is: It is not 
$37.5 million ; it gets down to $29.5 million NOA. 
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Senator Satronstautt. That gives us a new picture. You talk of 
37 all the time; now you come down to 29. 
If you are right, I think you ought to make it clearer than you 


have. 
Secretary Brucker. Thank you very much, I think we ought to do 


it, and we will. 


Clarification of reclama statement concerning the additional NOA provided 
by the House 


Additional NGA: provided by the House... 22... $37, 102, 000 
Additional NOA accepted by the Department of Defense___------- 29, 500, 000 





Amount of NOA added by the House which is not accepted 
DY CNG PPC aT Een OL PCROMNG oa i pe eee enna 7, 602, 000 


Clarification of reclama statement concerning the net funds to be applied 
to modernization above the President's budget 


Additional NOA accepted by the Department of Defense____------ $29, 500, 000 


Utilization of funds from the M151 jeep program deleted by the 


Oe ee ee ice tpi ihe aid det std cutee Jurcct dapat 8, 000, 000 


Total funds for modernization in procuring items other than 
those justified in the President’s budget_____------------- 37, 500, 000 





LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Secretary Brucker. In addition to the request for restoration of 
funds, the Army requests amendments to the language of the bill as 
passed by the House. 

Section 107, Title 32, United States Code, requires that funds ap- 
propriated for the National Guard be apportioned to the States in 
the same ratio that each State’s National Guard enlisted strength bears 
to the entire enlisted strength of the National Guard. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM CODE REQUIREMENT 


For the last 6 years, the “National Guard personnel, Army,” and 
“Operation and maintenance, Army National Guard” appropriations 
have included partial exemptions from that requirement, and the Air 
National Guard appropriation includes a complete exemption. 

Under modern conditions, specialized types of units such as missile 
or tank battalions require more costly equipment than infantry bat- 
talions and hence demand more expensive maintenance. 

Therefore, a complete exemption to the requirement is proposed for 
these two National Guard appropriations. The National Guard 
Bureau favors this exemption. 

An amendment is proposed in the language of the “Operation and 
maintenance” appropriation to remove the ceiling of $89.084 million 
available for departmental administration. The administration of 
such a limitation would require the establishment of an arbitrary 
definition for departmental administration costs of the Department 
of the Army. 

Further, the pricing of the limitation as it stands in the bill has been 
arrived at ’ by utilizing present functional accounting codes which in- 
clude many subordinate activities upon which it is undesirable or 
uneconomical to place limitations, such as congressional travel and 
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administrative and contracting costs for the medicare program. The 
limitations would create additional funding problems and would re- 
quire special and costly accounting. 

This is just a limitation that is upon us, not in any sense addition or 
subtraction of dollars. 


LIMITATION ON USE OF FUNDS 


A further amendment is proposed in language of the “Military 
personnel, Army” appropr iation, to remove the limitation on the use 
of funds for pay and allowances of personnel assigned to depart- 
mental administration in excess of the number so assigned on Decem- 
ber 31, 1959. 

It is felt that enactment of this proviso would require the Army to 
establish an additional overlapping manpower ceiling control and 
reporting system for departmental administration which is already 
effectively controlled by Department of Defense administrative 
requirements. 

Department of Defense has recommended an amendment to Section 
530 of the House resolution to remove the statutory limitation for 
funds provided for congressional activities. The Army is in complete 
agreement, with the requested amendment. However, in the event this 
limitation is not removed, the Army requests the limitation be raised 
from $900,000 to $953,000. This is not new money, but the limitation 
fund. This increase, which would not increase the total appropria- 
tion, is necessary since the Army listed no personnel or funds under 
“Legislative (committee laison),”’ but all Pcie Division per- 
sonnel were carried under “Legislative program coordination.” 

As pointed out in the Department of Defense amendment, the Navy 
and the Air Force included a portion of their legislative personnel 
under “Legislative (committee liaison),” as well as under “Legisla- 
tive program coordination”; therefore, if the limitation is imposed, 
the additional $53,000 is required to make all estimates comparable. 

Before ¢ losing, I would again like to thank you for this opportunity 
to appear before your committee. The Army firmly believes that the 
restoration of the funds requested is essential to carr y out the Army’s 
programs and insure the continued combat readiness of the Army. 

This concludes my statement. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, are you satisfied with the rate of 
modernization of the Army which would be permitted by the appro- 
priation bill passed by the House, which we are now considering / 


ARMY’S POSITION ON MODERNIZATION 


Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman, when we appeared before you 
in January, there were three areas that I commented upon in which 
I endeavored as well as I could to give you the Army’s position on 
them. 

These areas had to do with modernization of the Army and airlift 
of the Army by the Air Force and by MATS, and the National Guard 
and the Army Reserve. 

At that time we were questioned upon what our viewpoints were 
and they have not changed. The viewpoints at that time were that 
in all of these areas the Army’s requirements were such that we pre- 
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sented them to the Department of Defense in a greater magnitude than 
has been stated by the Bureau of the Budget or as stated today. 

We conceive that it is our job to do that, fully, fairly, and as com- 
pletely as we could with all the arguments and urging and everything 
else. That we have done. That decision was made adversely to us 
and we are, of course, bound to respect the orders of our superiors 
in this field and we do. We are here for the purpose of telling you 
that those orders have been observed. : 

However, I must say to you that we see no reason to change the 
recommendations which we made at that time and the Army does 
not change its views with respect to the requirements in that field. 


GUIDANCE ON RECLAMA 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, in requesting restoration have you 
had any guidance or direction as to your reclama? Have you had any 
guidance from the Department ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, we have. We have direction and guidance 
in reference to the reclama here. 

Senator Cuavez. Nevertheless, with respect to what you told us 
earlier in February, you feel the same way about that now? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, unqualifiedly yes. Now, I do not desire 
to have the committee get the impression that the Army has come 
over here for the purpose of doing other than to try to cooperate 
to the limit of our ability. We have said that we will play b: i and 
accept the 5 percent and certain cuts and things here that are most 
grievous as far as we are concerned, but we are willing to do it to 
assist in an effort to economize and try to do the best that the com- 
mittee has directed in the House. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, the House appropriated $250 mil- 
lion additional for airlift and placed this money in a separate ap- 
propriation. Defense did reclama this action by recommending a 
reduction of $100 million, the placing of all funds in the regular Air 
Force aircraft procurement appropriation. 

From the Army viewpoint and the service viewpoint, the service 
that you represent, do you agree with the House action or do you 
believe that the Office of the Secretary of Defense recommendation 


is adequate ? 
MODERN AIRLIFT 


Secretary Brucker. We believe that the action of the House is 
eminently fair and in the direction of exactly what the Army has 
for several years been indicating, that unless we have an airlift that 
is capable and competent and modern, that there is nothing by which 
the STRAC force, the combat readiness force, can be airlifted around 
the world to do their job. 

We, of course, have been very definite in saying that we feel that 
this should be, that the committee was correct in putting it in as a 
separate appropriation for that purpose because year after year, the 
money has been put into other appropriations. 

The first we heard of any $100 million being sliced off was when 
this matter came to this committee. We were not consulted with 
regard to it. We feel that the $250 million recommended by the 
committee of the House, and also by the subcommittee of the Armed 
Services Committee, was very carefully worked out. 
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There has been extensive testimony over this, weeks before and 
following Operation Puerto Pine in March in Puerto Rico. There 
has been full and complete testimony on this matter. The Army 
supports the amount proposed by the House as the correct amount. 


PERSONNEL REQUEST 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, Secretary Douglas yesterday stated 
that the Army National Guard and the Army Reserve strength should 
be cut by 10 percent despite the House action in this matter. What 
is the Army’s recommendation on the strength required by the Army 
National Guard and the strength required by the Army Reserve? 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I think I have 
appeared before you too many times for you to be left in any doubt 
about the fact that I have constantly stated the Army’s position and 
I just hope you will permit me to conclude it with this: I see no 
reason to change the recommendation that we have repeatedly made 
that the Army National Guard be left at 400,000 and that the U.S. 
Army Reserve be left at 300,000. 

The role and mission of these two organizations is thoroughly 
integrated with the Army at the present time. The Reserve compo- 
nents were taken into consideration when the Army was reduced to 
870,000, and when the pentomic divisions were reorganized. The Re- 
serve and National Guard units all over the country had to be very 
carefully integrated into the pattern of the States. Every Governor 
and every adjutant general was consulted. Unless these Reserve and 
National Guard units are kept we must either cut out units or 
skeletonize them and make them very small units themselves, which 
would be just as costly in the end and not give us the battle-ready 
capacity. 

MISSIONS OF RESERVE COMPONENTS 


In order that you may appreciate more fully the importance of the 
Reserve and National Guard units, I would like to note for the record 
the current missions of the Reserve components as follows: 

(a) Air defense of the United States. 

(6) Maintenance of a strategic reserve. 

(c) Expansion of the mobilization and training base. 

(d) Joint support to other Services and governmental agencies. 

(e) Individual reinforcements for both Active Army and Re- 
serve components units, and 

(f) National emergencies (disasters). 

Senator Cuavez. Is not the National Guard handling some missile 
work, too ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. I might also add that one Army Na- 
tional Guard and one U.S. Army Reserve artillery battalion partici- 
pated in the recent STRAC mobility exercise in Puerto Rico. 

I may say to you, if I may refresh your recollection, that the “one 
Army” Concept is not just a slogan. They are all integrated together 
now. These units of the Guard and the U.S. Army Reserve are rated 
so highly by the Regular Army that you would hardly know one 
am the other. The Regular Army is very glad to accord them their 
place. 
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TECHNICIAN’S PROGRAM 


Senator Cuavez. The National Guard Association has asked that 
$10 million be included above the budget for Army National Guard 
and $5 million for the Air National Guard technician program. 

Would you state for the record what effect there will be in the Army 
and the Air National Guard technician program if additional funds 
are not granted ? 

Secretary Brucker. I would like to call on General MeGowan to 
answer your question. May I introduce General McGowan. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, General, we will be glad to hear from you on 
that question. 

General McGowan. Commencing in fiscal year 1958, although in 
that year as in the previous year, the amount of equipment on hand in 
the Army National Guard increased 40 percent there was then no in- 
crease in the number of authorized technicians to maintain that 


equipment. 
ANNUAL INCREASE 


Since that year the equipment in the Guard has increased annually, 
but not at the same rate as in 1958, but notwithstanding in the suc- 
ceeding years there have been slight annual reductions in authorized 
technician positions. 

During the same period annual wage board increases have produced 
higher average wage cost per technician so that the end result is that 
although in this period we have lost in round figures 400 technicians 
authorized positions. In this current fiscal year 1960 alone we lost 500 
man years on top of the 200 positions reduced in fiscal year 1960 
and in fiscal year 1959. 

This has produced a situation where we have been able to fund the 
States only on the basis of 96 percent of the actual dollar cost of 
the remaining authorized positions in fiscal year 1960. 

As we go into fiscal years 1961 and 1962, unless this is corrected by 
the Congress with respect to financial support, the condition is going 
to be more critical at the very time when the equipment we receive 
is more complex, is receiving greater use, and consequently requires 
more maintenance to keep it operational. 


REQUESTED AMENDMENT 


Senator Cuavez. The National Guard association has also requested 
an amendment which reads as follows: 

Not to exceed 5 per centum of the appropriation for “National Guard person- 
nel, Army,” or for “Operation and maintenance, Army National Guard,” may be 
transferred to other appropriations, but neither shall be increased more than 5 
per centum, thereby. 

They have proposed a similar amendment for the Air National 
Guard, They state that the amendment will provide flexibility be- 
tween appropriations affected and permit the funding of the program 
changes and unforeseen contingencies. 

You will recall that prior to 1960 such appropriations were grouped 
under one head, which permits flexibility. 

What is the position of the service / 
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Secretary Brucker. We have not had that matter presented to us. 
so we have no position to give you on it. 

I have no objection to General McGowan telling what his per- 
sonal idea is, but we have not had to pass on that as an Army matter. 

Senator Cuavez. What do you think of it, General McGowan? 


FUNDING DIFFICULTIES 


General McGowan. Mr. Chairman, the two appropriations, “Op- 
eration and maintenance” and “Personnel” for the Army National 
Guard, are austere appropriations. They are small enough that a 
small unforeseen cost, chargeable against one appropriation or the 
other, can cause us serious funding difficulties. 

In contrast any saving in one appropriation that can arise, and 
does arise through one slippage or another, cannot be used to offset 
any deficiency in available dollars in the other appropriation. This 
can be corrected only by coming back here to the Congress very late 
in the fiscal year, so late that it is difficult for the Congress and the 
National Guard Bureau to accomplish the desired result. 

Senator Cuavez. This question comes from Senator Gruening of 
Alaska, Mr. Secretary : . 


FRESH MILK FOR ALASKAN TROOPS 


Will you tell the committee what the situation is in regard to fresh. 
milk for the troops in Alaska ? 

Secretary Brucker. This is General McMorrow of the Office of the: 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Gruening feels that the boys in Alask: 
should get grade A fresh milk. 

General McMorrow. Mr. Chairman, with respect to this particular 
problem, this was raised by a milk cooperative in Alaska during this 
past year and it was resolved in this fashion. The present instruc- 
tions to the Alaskan Command specify that they will purchase fresh 
milk whenever there is not a disproportionate difference in the price 
between fresh milk and reconstituted milk. At the present time we 
are purchasing large quantities of fresh milk where it is available. 

Senator Cuavez. I think that answers the Senator’s question. 

Senator Younc. May I ask a question there, Mr. Chairman / 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

Senator YounG. Where do you have to go for your supply of fresh 
milk? Is there enough available in Alaska, itself ? 

General McMorrow. There is not enough fresh milk available 
there, Senator, to handle all of the troops, the Air Force personnel, 
and other service personnel and dependents. However, there are sev- 
ral milk cooperatives that are able to supply some of our larger sta- 
tions such as Fort Richardson, and wherever available we do buy 
fresh milk. 

Senator Youna. Reconstituted milk makes a good substitute for 
whole milk, particularly in the making of ice cream, and even for 
drinking. You cannot tell the difference; can you? 
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General McMorrow. There is some difference, Senator Young, but 
I believe that the troops like them equally well when they become 
accustomed to the reconstituted milk. 


RECONSTITUTED MILK 


Senator Younc. Where you cannot get the fresh milk, the recon- 
stituted milk makes a good substitute ; does it not ? 

General McMorrow. Yes, sir; it is equally good substitute from a 
nutritional and other standpoints including the health standpoint. 

Senator Youne. Thank you. 

Senator DworsHaxk. General, are you still using dehydrated po- 
tatoes, or using fresh potatoes ? 

General McMorrow. Sir, I am unable to answer that. We will 
supply the answer for the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Dehydrated potatoes are used in the canned operational B rations. Fresh 


potatoes are used for normal troop and garrison feeding, except when canned 
rations must be consumed to rotate stocks. 


USE OF CRANBERRIES 


Senator Satronstauy. General, may I ask something about cran- 
berries ? 

The Army only uses cranberries four times a year, I think. Should 
you not use them more than that? You cannot put dehydrated milk 
in cranberries, either. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Robertson wants to know about peanuts, 

Senator Rogpertson. Peanuts will cost them $400 million if we ac- 
cept the House bill at 3 percent which you mentioned. It could be 
peanuts, but it could be harmful, too. 

Now, I want to read a few comments of the House on that subject. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator, you are next. 

Senator Rosertson. Thank you very much. 

Senator SatronsraLu. How about cranberries? 

Senator Rozsrertson. The House used three pages to discuss their 
contention that your purchase program was wasteful and ineffectual. 
You spent one paragraph merely saying that you could not absorb 
this cut. 

The House said, among other things: 

In fiscal year 1959, procurement actions in all activities and programs in the 
Department of Defense amounted to in excess of $25 billion. The value of the 
personal property inventory in the defense supply systems as of June 30, 


1959, was almost $50 billion. Surplus property disposed of by the Department 
of Defense in 1959 had an acquisition value of $7.6 billion. 


FOOTLOCKER SHIPMENT 


Then they cited an instance from Germany where the Air Force 
asked for 300 footlockers. The Quartermaster had several thousand 
footlockers in Germany and you shipped the Air Force over 30,000 
footlockers in response to a request for 300 when, the report said, you 
had several thousand already in Germany. Then they go on with a 
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whole page of examples which indicate waste and inefficiency. They 
wind up by saying this: 

In recognition of the admitted waste of which all the foregoing cases are but 
representative samples, and in an effort to compel prompt remedial action, the 
committee recommends reduction of each procurement appropriation by 3 
percent, a total decrease of $400,473,000. 

Now, on page 12 of your prepared statement you said that you 
bought most of your supplies on a competitive basis, bids, and you 
state the Army’s— 
existing policies and procedures is reflected in its budget estimates and does 
not permit a blanket reduction of 3 percent. Accordingly, the amount of $42.498 


million cannot be realized as savings and cannot be reprogramed for additional 
modernization items. 


PROCUREMENT WASTE 


Did you admit, as the House report said, waste in your procure- 
ment program ? 

Secretary Brucker. Senator Robertson, there is always going to be 
waste in procurement, no matter whether it is Army, Navy, Marines, 
Air Force, there is bound to be some waste. We are not here this 
morning contending that there is none. It is a matter of management, 
of course, to see that there is no waste or that the waste is kept down. 

What we are saying is that with respect to that factor, which is 
not unilateral to the Army, but which of course, goes across the board 
with everybody, that in this kind of context, to cut off $45 million on 
one side and where we are desperately trying to get modernization 
money and then give less amount on the other side, does not gibe 
and we say that under those circumstances, we feel that you ought to 
take into consideration the seriousness of cutting us 3 percent when we 
are trying to modernize. 

Now, I join you in saying that I deplore errors in orders for foot- 
lockers and things of that kind, where errors occur or where stupidity 
or negligence or other things happen. I think it is the job of every- 
body in the Army and in the three services to minimize that, but those 
human things go on. 

What we are saying is that, in spite of human errors, we have to 
go on building and strengthening this military establishment. 


POSSIBLE SAVING BY UNIFICATION 


Senator Rosertson. Frequently in recent years the statement has 
been made, primarily I think on the House side—I do not recall many 
statements to that effect on the Senate side—that a proper unification 
of the purchase program of the Defense Department, plus greater 
efficiency could save anywhere from $1 billion to $2 billion a year. 

Those who make those statements have never furnished the details. 
But the House seemed to think that 3 percent in the overall procure- 
ment, amounting to $400 million, could be saved, and they put this 
mandatory cut on every appropriation, that much less 3 percent. 

Do I understand that the 3 percent would apply to only $42.5 mil- 
lion for your procurement ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. That is what it would mean 
to us. 
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Senator Ropertson. And that, you say, you could not absorb any 
of that? 

Secretary Brucker. Well, if we absorb it, then you are neutralizing 
completely, every request we make for an increase in modernization. 

At the present time, we are not getting enough money for mod- 
ernization to keep up with even the amount of equipment that be- 
comes obsolete each year. This latter requirement amounts to about 
$1,500 million, or thereabouts, per year, over a 10-year period. 

What we are saying is that we are getting less than is required to 
keep abreast of replacements. 

So if you take $42.5 million from that we want to purchase and at 
the same time talk about the fact that we ought to have two hundred 
and some million dollars more, you are not being consistent nor 
realistic. That is all I am calling to your attention. 


NEED FOR MODERNIZATION 


Now, I really agree that there are places where we ought to do a 
better job of management. You put your finger on some of them. 
We didn’t come here in any sense saying that we are wholly without 
blame for a lot of things that have occurred. But what we are empha- 
sizing is the need for modernization. To increase modernization re- 
quires that we not be cut on the one side and then be given something 
on the other side which is less than the increase. 

Senator Rorerrson. There have been so many statements about 
waste and inefficiency in the military services and the appropriation 
has gotten so very large, around $40 billion, plus a billion dollars or 
more for construction, that I think we should certainly come to grips 
with it and try to tabulate what are mistakes, waste. It certainly 
would not amount to any billion dollars. 

Secretary Brucker. Senator, may I tell you, I think we are com- 
ing to grips with that problem. Whenever we have not been com- 
pletely successful—I think I have stated before publicly here, before 
this committee today, that we ought to do a better management job 
all the way down and I do not limit it to my own service or categorize 
our service as being the one that is reprehensible alone, but I do say 
that on the whole, to take an overall cut of 3 percent, when we are 
trying to build and strengthen, is not the way to get it. 

It ought to be specifically aimed at the job, itself, and then we 
ought to be held responsible to do the kind of job with the weapon 
system that will give the best results. It is administration that ought 
to be the critical part of this thing rather than the withholding of the 
funds to assure the military strength that you want. 

Senator DworsHax. Will the Senator yield at that point? 

Senator Roserrson. Let me ask just one other question and I will 


yield. 
HOOVER COM MISSION RECOM MENDATION 


Several years ago a task force of the Hoover Commission made a 
recommendation about unifying the procurement program of the De- 
fense Department. What was that recommendation and to what ex- 
tent has the Defense Department brought its procurement into line 
with that recommendation ? 
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Secretary Brucker. As far as the Defense Department is concerned, 
it has been studying it as a matter of priority. Defense has now 
moved into about six or seven areas: a single manager for food; 
single manager for clothing; a single manager for drugs; a sbvihte 
manager fort transportation ; a single | manger for fuel; and so on down 
the line, with each service having some single man: agership i in which it 
is technically expert in doing the job of buying and distributing for 
all. This is a very sensible way of going about it, and it puts it ona 
basis of unification where one Service is held responsible for the job. 
We feel this is the way to get at it. Iam very much in support of con- 
tinuing these actions. 


REUNIFICATION OF FUNCTIONS 


As a matter of fact, I testified 3 years ago that if there is going to 
be reunification it should be in the field of functions. 

Senator Ropertrson. Do we need a further program of unification 
in the procurement program ? 

Secretary Brucker. I do not believe it. I think we are proceeding 
long the line of sensibleness and reasonableness. 

Senator Roperrson. Then there is a slipup of 30,000 lockers instead 
of 300. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. That was a mistake. 

Senator Rosertrson. That was a failure 

Secretary Brucker. That is a human failure which you will find 
in the best regulated families. 

Senator Roperrson. It is not indicative of a billion or $2 billion 
waste in the whole program ? 

Secretary Brucker. No, it is not indicative of that. 

Senator DworsHak. I wanted to point out, Mr. Secretary, that I 
think there is bad public reaction resulting from publicity which ap- 
pears in the press frequently indicating that there has been overbuying 
by the armed services. 

This technique, or mismanagement you might call it, results in 
surplus commodities piling up and subsequently being disposed of at 
10 and 15 cents on the dollar. It is that kind of public ity which makes 
the public think, as well as Members of Congress, that there are in- 
discretions and carelessness in the procurement program. 

Secretary Brucker. Having been on the other side of the picture, 
in many years in public life and private life, I share your viewpoint 
on that and I know exactly how you felt and how I feel. But let us 
look at this one right squarely in the eye. As far as the buying is 
concerned, the buying of these single managers now puts this thing 
upon the basis where they have not only the needs of each of the 
services, but the amounts of each of the services have inventoried day 
by day with a running inventory. They know what it is. If there is 
mismanagement it can be placed with a finger on the fellow on the 
spot w here it happens. You can never get away from the fact that you 

may buy what somebody else says is ot needed or in the quantity 
which somebody else says was too much. 

There is always a running fight, which goes on forever—why do 
you go into production before you should have gone in, or why didn’t 
you go into production sooner than you did, or why did you wait for 
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this other weapon to come along when you knew it would take 2 or 3 
ears ¢ 
‘ There are both schools of thought on that. 

But the thing you are putting your finger on, which I share, is the 
fact that we ought not under management permit situations to arise of 
the kind you described. I deplore it. Wherever I find it, I do every- 
thing I can to expose it. I have no reason other than to do it because 
when somebody does a bad job it ought to be known just as well as 
when he does a good job. 

Senator DworsuHak. Thank you. 


COMPETITIVE BIDS 


Senator Rosertson. Mr. Chairman, I have just one other comment 
on this committee report. The Secretary said they did most of their 
buying by advertised competitive bids. This report says all the agen- 
cies say that they prefer advertised competitive bids, but all of them 
resort to negotiated bids and they are buying only 15 percent of their 
procurement in the open market on the basis of competitive bids. 

Now, in what percent would you say you advertise for bids?. 

Secretary Brucker. I did not say what you said. I said 26 percent. 

Senator Roperrson. I stated this report said that the Defense 
Department is buying only 15 percent. 

Secretary Brucker. That includes the other services. 

Senator Roperrson. You stated the Army advertises for bids for 
supplies and services, where factors permitting procurement by ad- 
vertising are not present, procurement is made by negotiation. 

What percent do you buy on an advertised basis and what percent 
by negotiations ? 

Secretary Brucker. I think we said here “during fiscal 1959, 26 
percent of the total dollars obligated by the Army for procurement 
was accomplished by advertising.” 

I do not want to in anyway reflect on our sister services, but I 
think you will find that is a pretty good percentage and the Army 
has maintained a pretty ak percentage over the years. 


NEGOTIATED CONTRACTS 


Now, there are things, and I speak of my sister services when I 
say this, that you cannot buy on an advertised basis. There are cer- 
tain things in the missile field and things of that nature that lend 
themselves only to a negotiated arrangement or a negotiated com- 
petition, whatever you want to call it, for the purchase of things for 
the good of the Government and for the good of the service. 

As a matter of fact, I think the procurement people are doing a 
superb job generally on that subject. 

I feel that in the places where they are able to give or a set-aside, 
which gives small business a share of it, that they do that, too. That 
is frequently done for the purpose of seeing that small business and 
labor areas that are distressed that some things are set aside for an 
area of that kind. 

We watch that very carefully. 

It is impossible to do it with regard to everything because some 
businesses and some enterprises are not able to get into that field. 
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Senator Rogertson. I just thought it appropriate at this time to 
call attention to what the House said on the procurement program 
that only 15 percent was purchased by advertising. 

You say your percentage of purchase by advertising is 26 percent? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Senator Rozertson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SauronstaLu. Mr. Brucker, how much more time do you 
have ? 

Secretary Brucker. I am really supposed to have departed for the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier ceremony, but I will come back. 


FUNDS TO OVERCOME OBSOLESCENCE 


Senator Sattronsrauu. I have four more questions. No. 1, if my 
memory is right, you stated that to overcome obsolescence would 
cost about one billion two in procurement and to modernize and over- 
come obsolescence would take about a billion five a year; is that 
correct ? 

Secretary Brucker. To just stay even with the board, about one 
billion five per year. That is not just obsolescence alone. 

Senator Satronstauui. Obsolescence and modernization ? 

Secretary Brucker. And all the rest. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. So that you are getting this year 1 billion? 

Secretary Brucker. Not for modernization, too. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Procurement ? 

Secretary Brucker. Procurement. 

Senator SaLronsTaLy. So that you are getting this year $1,366,- 
500,000 out of your one billion five—— 

Secretary Brucker. One billion five would just keep us even with 
the board. 

Senator Satronstatu. So that with that one billion three it will 
keep you a little less than even with modernization and procurement 
of the necessary objects ? 

Secretary Brucker. It will keep us even with the board from the 
standpoint of replacement, but, of course, not the procurement of new 
items. 

There is a difference between the two types of moderization. One is 
the replacement with a new model of the same thing. Another is the 
getting of a complete modernized weapon system or weapon and add- 
ing that to the inventory. 

That, of course, is in addition to the rest. 

We compute that we require about $900 million more than the 
recommended appropriation and the $120 million. 

Senator Sarronstatt. What was that figure again ? 


MODERNIZATION FUNDS 


Secretary Brucker. We presented the requirement figure, that it 
would require upwards of $2.5 billion to make the modernization, in- 
cluding the staying even at one billion five. 

Does that make it plain ? 

Senator SatronsTa.u. Yes, it does. 
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Now, on airlift the President’s budget calls for one hundred twenty 
million four, which would buy 25 ¢ "130B's for seventy million four 
and $50 million for dev elopment of new cargo aircraft. 

The House added to this 25 C-130B’s 25 more of the modified 
‘C-130B’s and an unspecified number of the cargo version of the 
KC-135 plane. 

Now, the Department of Defense through Mr. Douglas yesterday 
accepted $150 million of the House addition for the purchase of an 
unspecified number of C-130B’s some of which perhaps would be 
modified for extended range; is that satisfactory from the point of 
view of the Army? Will that provide the necessary airlift ? 

Secretary Brucker. Senator, we concur with the House action. The 
taking off of a hundred million dollars, a lump sum of that kind, 
I don’t know what it will result in, but I do know that it will eliminate 
some of the aircraft that are necessary for the airlift and to that ex- 
tent it is too little for supplying the necessary airlift. 

We concur with the House action on it. 

Senator Sauronstaut. In other words, you would like the House 
action on airlift of the 250 million additional if you could get it? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, Senator. We have been through that 
thing in the Congress in this session and we have been of course, giv- 
ing very careful attention to the items, even this time to the airplanes 
themselves. 

The Army has always taken the position we do not covet the role 
of transporting the Army in airlift, we don’t want it; we want the 

Air Force to keep it, but we do at this time take the position that we 
are not going to st: and back and say, “You do it and we will criticize.” 
We have said, “This time we will even help you, tell you what we think 
are good aircraft to buy.’ 

We went into that field in detail. 

The result of that was that the Committee’s report to you and our 
report to you, and the Committee of the House report, all three con- 
curred in this, and we concur in it now. 


SEPARATE AIRLIFT APPROPRIATION 


Senator SALToNnsTaLL. You stated to the chairman that this separate 
account for “Airlift modernization, Air Force,” was satisfactory to 
you. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, a separate appropriation, 

Senator SatronsTati. And to leave it in the Air Force? 

Secretary Brucker. No, to keep it as a separate appropriation, 
but to leave it in the Air Force as far as the mission is concerned. 

Senator SaLronstaLtt. Now, on page 14 of your statement you 
stated that you want us to strike out the amendment “Provided not 
to exceed $89 million of this amount should be available to depart- 
mental administration.” 

Do I understand correctly that you do not intend necessarily to 
spend more than $89 million, but what you do say is that to depart- 
mentalize it into separate accounts prov vides a burden? 

Secretary Brucker. You have stated it correctly. 
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ASSURANCE AGAINST OVERSPENDING 


Senator Satronsrati. Have we assurance that you will not spend 
more than $89 million ? 

Secretary Brucker. Not except the fact that there are very strict 
controls and directives that will handle it. It is a Department of 
Defense recommendation on top of it. 

Senator SauronstaLty. Mr. Brucker, I would like to see you em- 
yhasize this if you think I am correct: 

The Department of Defense has accepted a 5-percent cut in travel 
but asks to put back all the other operation and maintenance accounts? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Senator Sarronsraty. As I listened to you this morning you sub- 
stantiate that statement. 

Secretary Brucker. Ido. I will go along with that. 

Secretary SaLTonsTaw. Is it true, and I would like to see vou elab- 
orate a little bit, there is no use in buying new procurement of one 
billion three if you are not going to have the operation and mainte- 
nance funds to operate it / 

In other words, if you are not going to have the men, gasoline, and 
supplies, there is no use buying procurement. You cannot run an 
Army on procurement. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right, we are going to be hard put 
to support the fact that we are concurring and accepting this cut. 

Senator Sarronstaty. In other words, you would like that opera- 
tion and maintenance back for the purpose that you want to use it, 
the equipment that you buy ? 

Secretary Brucker. If you ask me personally, it is a rather em- 
barrassing question because I feel just. as strongly as your question, 
but I have agreed to this for the purpose of trying to evidence the 
Army’s willingness to accept orders and go along. 

Senator SatronsraLtt. Now, may I ask one more general question 
and then one localized question. 


EMPHASIS ON DEFENSE NEEDS 


In view of the problems that we learned about recently this last 
week in Paris, are you satisfied with the rate of building up : ‘and main- 
tenance of our present state of defense so far as the Army is con- 
cerned ? 

Secretary Brucker. Senator Saltonstall, back in January we gave 
you a full statement with respect to eac +h of these items, including 
modernization of the National Guard and the airlift and these other 
things that the Army needs or is interested in, and I see nothing that 


has happened that has decreased the threat or what we said at that 
time to you. 


It has only underscored and emphasized it. 

And so far as the Army is concerned, we simply say this: obviously 
the events of the last few days do not indicate any reduction in the 
needs as expressed i in our earlier testimony. 

Senator Cuavez. Do they not increase it ? 

Secretary Brucker. It is perhaps too early to try to assess the 
specifics of all the implications of Khrushchev’s recent actions, but I 
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can assure you it has always been the Army’s policy that we must be 
able to be flexible and responsive to any changes in the world situ- 
ation. 

Weare acutely aware of it. Weare studying the matter. 

Obviously until after we can get into the specifications, we cannot 
know just what in detail it will mean, but we know it means no less 
than that which we came here and told you frankly back in January. 

Senator Cuavez. In other words, you gave us a down-to-earth 
statement of your needs and you believe if you got those needs that 
you would have an adequate military defense so far as the Army is 
concerned ? 

Secretary Brucker. Let me just add this to what you have just 
said, Senator 

Senator SALTronsTALL. Or with the budget ? 





MEMORANDUM OF SHOPPING LISTS 


Secretary Brucker. Substantially. On February 2 while I was 
testifying here the committee asked if we would supply a memoran- 
dum of those things which were referred to sometimes as shopping 
lists, but which in detail the Army meant when it talked about mod- 
ernization, what do you mean about it? 

We got busy and supplied that to your committee. 

The total amount of that list was $928 million. It was not just in 
parables or generalities; it was in figures with respect to detailed items 
such as the M-14 rifle, so many so much money; the M-60 tank, so 
many so much money. 

e went right down the list, I would estimate probably—I don’t 
want to exaggerate—probably 65 or 70 items—each of them in detail. 

There is only one list that the Army has, not another list. That 
is it. 

We said if you give us anything at all or anything comes from the 
administration and Congress, come right down that list from the top 
with the priorities observed. Go just as far as you want to go on it, 
but don’t start at the bottom and come up because those have been 
listed very carefully by experts in this field. 

I presume as many as 50 top-level people in the U.S. Army had part 
in the preparation of that to give you the benefit of their mature 
judgment. 

So if there is anything on that list we said consider it on that basis 
of the list of priorities. We are not going to talk in generalities about 
it; that is it. 

I furnished that to you. 

Senator Sartronstaty. You are referring to the letter of General 
Traub addressed to Senator Chavez, dated February 9, 1960? 

Secretary Brucker. That is the letter I am calling your atten- 
tion to. 

Senator Cuavez. That is in the record, Mr. Secretary. 

Senator SatronsTaLt. Now, may I ask one localized question: 

I say with a smile, Secretary Brucker—and I will not push it—that 
I hope that the Army will feed cranberries with more meals. I will 
not push for it now except to urge it because it means a lot to us. 
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SINGLE-MANAGER AGENCY FOR HANDTOOLS 


Now, here is something that may mean something to Senator Rob- 
ertson: I understand that the Quartermaster, Richmond, Va., is 
going to take over as a single-manager agency for handtools. At the 
present time the GSA procures most of the handtools for the Air 
Force and some for the Navy and Army. 

Will the Quartermaster take over the GSA job, or will there be a 
duplication between GSA and the Army ? 

I ask that question because it affects industry in Massachusetts 
very much. 

General Travus. Senator Saltonstall, the Army has been designated 
as the single manager for general supplies. That is true. But I do 
not know at this time whether or not the general supplies list in- 
cludes handtools. I will supply the answer for the record, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

Handtools are listed as general supplies and are included in the single man- 
ager assignment. 

There are no plans for the single manager to take over from GSA the present 
GSA responsibilities for furnishing handtools. 

Senator Satronstaty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Virginia takes 
away all our aircraft carriers and much of our shipbuilding industry. 
We want a few handtool industries left in Massachusetts. 


CRANBERRY REPORT 


To go back to cranberries again, Mr. Secretary, could I get from the 
Army a cranberry report put in the record as to how many meals in 
the course of the year the Army serves cranberries ? 

Secretary Brucker. We will. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The annual number of meals including cranberries has been increased in the 


master menu for troop feeding of Army from 28 in calendar year 1959 to 36 in 
calendar year 1960. 


Senator Satronsrauty. Will the Army add to the number of meals 
you now serve ? 

Secretary Brucker. I don’t know. Michigan has some cranberries. 

Senator SartronstaLu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Young, you may inquire about pheasants 
from North Dakota now. 

Senator Youna. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. I only wish 
to say our pheasants are doing all right. 

Senator Dworsuak. I could ask General Lemnitzer some questions 
if the Secretary is ina real hurry. 

Secretary Brucker. We are both working under a deadline. 


INCREASED MILITARY PERSONNEL IN KOREA 


Senator DworsHak. On page 3 you say: 


The Army is planning to increase military strength of units in Korea in order 
that the percentage of U.S. personnel may be increased. 

What is the significance of that? 

Secretary Brucker. The significance of that is simply this: We 
have, of course, two divisions over there which are less in strength than 
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full divisions. Weare going to try to beef them up or get more troops 
over there, to be plain about it. 

Senator Dworsnax. Is it a matter of shortage of Korean man- 
power / 

Secretary Brucker. No, they are our divisions over there. 

Senator Dworsnax. We hear so much about what our allies are do- 
ing under this military mutual assistance program. What are we 
doing taking more and more of the responsibility ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. They have about 18 divisions of Koreans over 
there and they also supply us with what we call the KATUSA’s, 
which are a great help. 

What we are doing, of course, is endeavoring to get two divisions 
that will be completely ready to be moved any where that we want 
them, or keep, whatever we want to, so that those divisions will be 
complete. 

I would like General Lemnitzer to add to that. 

General Lemnirzer. Our two divisions in Korea are presently below 
full strength. We have augmented that strength with what is known 
as “KATUSA’s,” which is the name applied to ) the Korean augmenta- 
tions to the U.S. Army. Use of KATUSA’s has very important im- 
pacts. 

First, they strengthen the U.S. divisions. Second, their service 
with the American divisions provides further training for them to 
carry back to the Republic of Korea Army. 

We would very much like to see these U.S. divisions in Korea at 
100-percent strength in U.S. personnel. 

However, the personnel ceiling under which we are operating in 
the U.S. Army at the present time has prevented our doing it. We 
are programing the inactivation of certain units in other areas of the 
world in an attempt to build these two U.S. Army divisions up to 
100-percent strength in American personnel. 

Nevertheless, there will continue to be KATUSA’s serving with 
those divisions because of the reasons I have previously indicated. 


MORE MILITARY PERSONNEL ABROAD 


Senator Dworsuak. Are you sending more military personnel from 
the United States to other units abroad / 

General Lemnitzer. Yes, as some of our new missiles come into 
operation we are augmenting our forces already deployed in various 
parts of the world with new missile units particularly, but there are 
other types, also. 

Senator DworsHak. It seems to me that we could economize on 
travel allowance by not sending all our young Americans to serve 
abroad. We hear much about the valuable assistance we receive 
from a military standpoint from our allies, yet we think it is neces- 
sary to send American manpower everywhere in the world. 

Now, maybe that is good training, but it costs a lot of money. 
It seems to me that if our allies cannot give us dollars they can give 
us manpower support. 

General Lemnirzer. They do, Senator Dworshak. We are helping 
them in the areas in which they are unable to help themselves. That 
is primarily in the field of training, and in hardware generally, that 
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is in the field of weapons and equipment which they are unable to 
rovide for themselves 
They do provide the manpower and are very willing to do so. 
Senator Dworsuak. Can we not train that manpower if our men 
are more skilled and trained because they have had background with 
new weapons? Can we not provide for training of these ‘allied forces 
instead of sending young Americans to carry on the responsibility ¢ 
General Lemnitzer. We are training them and they are making 
progress in developing their own forces. From the first days of 
the mutual security program, we have provided that training. 


STRENGTH IN ALLIED COUNTRIES 


The Army, for example, is training at least the equivalent of some 
200 divisions in Allied countries. 

Senator DworsHak. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Are there any further questions ? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Brucker. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen. 

Senator Cuavez. General White is the next witness. You may 
proceed, General. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR Force 


STATEMENTS OF GEN. THOMAS D. WHITE, CHIEF OF STAFF; MAJ. 
GEN. ROBERT J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMPTROL- 
LER OF THE AIR FORCE; HON. LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE (FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 


BUDGET REQUEST 


General Wuire. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
welcome this opportunity to discuss the Air Force’s fiscal year 1961 
budget request once again. 

As finally submitted, the Air Force’s budget request for fiscal year 
1961 represented the Air Force’s best judgment as to what we need to 
accomplish our share of the national didenen task—within the guide- 
lines furnished the Air Force by the Department of Defense. 

In arriving at the programs which would be funded by the Presi- 
dent’s amended request. for $16,838.9 million NOA for the Air Force 
during fiscal year 1961, the Air Force had to make some hard choices 
between the acquisition of present and future capabilities. We closely 
examined each individual program and measured our several programs 
against one another. The extent of this scrutiny was perhaps best 
exemplified by my reappearance before your committee in April when 
I recommended major changes in the budget request we had supported 
in February. 

Each of the changes we proposed at that time was designed to im- 
prove and expedite measures for national security—to obtain more 
defense for the dollar. Our recommended changes resulted from a 
critical analysis of our various weapon systems measured against the 
need for a proper balance among Air Force programs and, more im- 
portantly, the national requirement to counter the threat this country 
faces from the : aerospace strength of potential enemies. 
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RECLAMA OF HOUSE ACTION 


In reviewing the Air Force budget request for fiscal year 1961, the 
House Committee on Appropriations has seen fit to propose certain 
amendments which are reflected in H.R. 11998, and explained in the 
report pertaining thereto. Reclama of several of the actions passed 
by the House of Representatives with regard to the Air Force portion 
of the fiscal year 1961 budget is the reason for my appearance here 
today. 

Medlin of my staff will discuss the various ramifications of H.R. 
11998 upon Air Force programs in some detail. I would like, however, 
to discuss briefly the significant impact which certain of the House 
of Representativ es’ recommended changes would have upon Air Force 
capabilities, if these changes are finalized into law. Specifically, I will 
discuss— 

(a) the BOMARC B program; 
(5) the establishment of a ceiling of 97,546 rated officers with- 
in the Department of Defense ; 
(c) the arbitrary cutback of 10 percent, in the number of civil- 
ian personnel engaged in departmental administration; and 
(d) the rev ised appropriations for the purposes of airlift. 


BOMARC B MISSILE PROGRAM 


The House of Representatives bill provides for cancellation of the 
operational program for BOMARC B missiles, approves $50 million 
in fiscal year 1961 for continuation of the BOMARC B test program 
and provides $215 million for the procurement of 50 F-106 aircraft 
for air defense in lieu of the BOMARC B. 

In my last appearance before your committee, I recommended, in 
part, a revised air defense program which drastically curtailed the 
procurement of BOMARC B missiles and proposed improvements 
to our existing manned interceptor force. 

At the outset, I want to emphasize that the reduction in BOMARC 
B strength recommended at that time was not an indication that the 
Air Force had changed is mind concerning the need for the BOMARC 
B weapon system. I have heard that there is a feeling among some 
of the Members of Congress that the Air Force was not serious in 
proposing the retention of a reduced BOMARC B force—that, in 
fact, we would not be displeased to see the BOMARC B program 
canceled outright. If this feeling does indeed exist among Mem- 
bers of Congress, then I can assure this committee it is completely 
without foundation. Our recommendation concerning a reduced 
BOMARC B program was based solely on operational considerations 
related to the total air defense system—and as a result of a thorough 
analysis of the capabilities required to meet the current and future 


aerospace threat. 
SOVIET BALLISTIC MISSILE FORCE 


In our assessment of the total threat, we recognized the increasing 
seriousness of an evergrowing Soviet ballistic ‘missile force with a 
concomitant decrease in the percentage of the overall threat contrib- 
uted by the Soviet bomber force. Accordingly, we recommended 
actions which would peak our defenses against the bomber threat 
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sooner and which, at the same time, would accelerate our defense 
systems against the missile threat. An essential element of our over- 
all plan is the availability of nme BOMARC B squadrons. We must 
have that force if the total objectives of our revised air defense 
system against the air breathing threat are to be met. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


In view of the House Appropriations Committee’s recommendation 
to cancel the entire operational program for the BOMARC B, the 
Air Force has been working closely with NORAD to determine what 
would have to be done to attain an intercept capability equivalent to 
the nine BOMARC B squadrons. CINCNORAD has recommended 
to me the procurement of approximately 200 existing type fighter 
interceptors to fill this requirement. If these aircraft are F—106A’s, 
the minimum program cost would be $538.8 million. This would rep- 
resent a capital investment on the order of three times what could 
now be recovered through termination of the BOMARC B procure- 
ment program. Furthermore, and most significant, the annual operat- 
ing costs of the 200 F—-106A’s, appropriately deployed, would be much 
greater than the 9 BOMARC B squadrons—approximately 3 times as 
much. In addition, more fighters will require more bases—in the 
proper geographical locations for maximum intercept effectiveness. 
Depending upon the deployment, additional funds on the order of 
$25 to $40 million will be required for airfield construction, main- 
tenance facilities and soon. Finally, acceptance of NORAD’s recom- 
mended fighter interceptor strength and deployment would require 
an additional manpower strength above that programed for BO- 
MARC of about 5,500 personnel. Substitution of F—106A’s for the 
Air Force’s recommended nine-squadron BOMARC B force would, 
in effect, buy less capability for much more money. 

In case there is any doubt, CINCNORAD is completely satisfied 
that the nine-squadron BOMARC B force should stay in as recom- 
mended; in fact, NORAD wanted the complete program instead of 
the drastically curtailed one which I recommended before this com- 
mittee about a month ago. 


CONFIDENCE IN DESIGN SPECIFICATIONS 


I am aware, of course, of the concern expressed by many as to the 
eventual effectiveness of the BOMARC B weapon system—concern 
expressed due to early flight test results. On the other hand, I have 
repeatedly expressed my own confidence that the BOMARC B will 
meet its design specifications. Continuous technical evaluations by 
competent scientists and engineering experts as well as late test re- 
sults, have confirmed my opinion concerning the soundness of the 
BOMARC B system. I would like to interject here, that failures of 
the BOMARC B program have appeared with regularity in the press 
but the successes for some reason unknown to me do not appear—and 
there have been a number of spectacular successes in the last 2 or 3 
weeks. 

Up to April 24 of this year, BOMARC test launchings from Cape 
Canaveral did not meet all test objectives. At the same time, I feel 
that the results of these tests have been misrepresented in more than 
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one instance. Aircraft and missile flight tests—many of which are 
exploited as failures in the press—most often provide needed data and 
technical information concerning the performance of individual 
missile components. This enables us to correct deficiencies which 
would otherwise remain undiscovered—and assures that the various 
components will function reliably in the operational system. In fact, 
the deficiencies uncovered in those early tests have resulted in a 
ramjet propulsion system which is now performing satisfactorily. 
I would call the early BOMARC B tests typical of research and 
development experience rather than indicative: of the BOMARC’s 
eventual failure as a weapon system. 





SUCCESSES IN BOMARC TEST PROGRAM 


The successes we have achieved in the past month in the BOMARC 
flight test program—with both the A and B missiles—bear out my 
confidence that we are far down the road toward achieving a badly 
needed and effective air defense weapon system. On the 1: 2th of May, 
4 example, a BOMARC A cruising above 60,000 feet at over mach 

.) intercepted and destroyed at long range, a supersonic REGULUS 
Tl missile. A second missile, fired the same day, likewise completed 
a successful intercept. The two completely successful flights of the 
BOMARC B fired at E glin AFB, the latest on May 17 which attained 
a range substantially over 200 miles, further confirm the fact that we 
are making excellent progress. Just yesterday, three more BOMARC 
A missiles were fired, each of which performed a completely success- 
ful intercept. 

Members of my staff will cover in detail the results of our testing 
program thus far—results which demonstrate to me that the total 
BOMARC force recommended by the Air Force will add greatly to 
our air defense intercept capabilities against the air breathing threat. 
This presentation will be given at your pleasure, but I feel it should 
be done in excutive session. 

In view of the facts I have outlined, it is earnestly requested that 
the nine-squadron BOMARC B program recommended by the Air 
Force and concurred in by the Department of Defense be approved 
and the necessary funds for the procurement of this force be restored. 

I would next like to discuss section 534 of H.R. 11998 which es- 
tablishes an arbitrary ceiling of 97,546 snr? on flying status for the 
Department of Defense. As of December 31, 1959, there was a total 
of 101,178 rated officers in the Seta of Defense. Thus, the 
action recommended by the House of Representatives would require 
the grounding of 3,632 officers by July 1, 1960. 

Should the “rated” ceiling established by the House of Representa- 
tives be placed into law, there is no w ay of knowing, at the present 
time, how much of the cut will have to be assumed by the Air Force. 
However, I would estimate that the Air Force would have to take 
the great majority of the cut—probably over 2,500 of the total. 


REEVALUATION OF PLANNED ACTION 


You may recall that within the past 6 months, the Air Force selected 
2,107 officers for removal from flying status, many of whom were 
career officers. With the approval of the Secretary of the Air Force, 
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I revoked this suspension order because my reevaluation of the 
planned suspensions indicated that if the actions were carried out, 
the Air Force would stand to lose many highly trained officers that 
it sorely needs. Further, it was apparent that the morale and effec- 
tiveness of the entire officer structure would be affected adversely by 
such a radical suspension action. It was obvious to me that a new 
and more comprehensive review and analysis of the entire problem 
should be initiated. 


DECREASE IN AIRCRAFT FORCE STRUCTURE 


The situation which now confronts the Department of Defense, and 
more particularly the Air Force, results from the fact that the air- 
craft force structure within the ‘Air Force has decreased since fiscal 
year 1957 from 137 wings to 93 wings and will decrease further in the 
years ahead. However, with the shift in w eapon systems from air- 
craft to unmanned missiles, many of the pilots who are surplus 
to Air Force requirements have acquired skills and experience in 
such fields as atomic munitions, missile operations, electronic mainte- 
nance, research and development, as well as in logistics, procurement, 
operations, and administration. Many of these skills are in short sup- 
oy not only in the military services, but in civilian industry as well. 
Thus, the establishment of an arbitrary “rated” ceiling which might 
serve to discourage rated personnel from continued military service 
could well have a harmful impact upon our national security. 


PERSON NEL INJUSTICES 


The suspension from flying status by July 1, 1960, of a sufficient 
number of rated officers to enable the Air Force to meet the ceiling 
established in section 534 is impracticable. Such a sudden, forced 
decrease can only be accomplished through a totally arbitrary selec- 
tion process, which would surely result in great personnel inequities 
and injustices and would, in my opinion, create morale and efficiency 
problems far greater than those experienced in our last central review. 
Let us remember that we are dealing with highly motivated career 
officers who have dedicated themselves to the service of their country. 
They are, in my opinion, entitled to more than arbitrary action. 

The Air Force, therefore, is highly in favor of the legislative pro- 
posal which is being submitted by the Department of Defense to pro- 
vide an efficient and or derly method of alining the rated inventory 
with valid and justifiable requirements, through the removal of 
officers from flying status for the convenience of the Government. In 
essence, this proposal would inaugurate an accrual system of flying 
pay in accordance with the following: 


FLYING PAY ACCRUAL SYSTEM 


(a) Officers with less than 5 years’ rated service would not be 
affected by the accrual feature. 

(b) Officers with 5 years or more of rated service, if removed from 
flying status for the convenience of the Government, would accrue 
) percent per year of total rated service of the flying pay being re- 
ceived at the time of their removal from active flying. 


5118460 pt. 2 45 
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(c) Maximum accrual would be 100 percent reached at the 20-year 
point. (The 20-year principle has already been accepted by Congress 
and has been a part of each Defense Appropriation Act since 1954.) 

The Air Force currently has approximately 1,000 rated officers in 
the “over 20” category. Many of these officers are in key positions 
which require that they remain on active flying status. The majority 
of rated officers that the Air Force needs to place in specialized non- 
rated positions do not have 20 years’ rated service. The problem of 
excess rated officers in this latter category could be solved in an equi- 
table manner through inauguration of the flight pay accrual system. 


SURPLUS OFFICER DIRECTIVE 


I strongly support the flight pay accrual system I have outlined and 
have earnestly recommended its implementation to my superiors. 
Pending final approval of such action, I have—in recognition of the 
surplus “rated” officer problem facing the Air Force—directed the 
following: 

(a2) Use, to a greater extent, of the authority contained in the 
Defense Appropriations Act to waive flying requirements for those 
officers with over 20 years’ rated service. 

(6) Initiation of action to identify tentatively officers who would 
be placed under an accrual system in event the proposal is enacted 
into law. The officers so identified will be relieved from the require- 
ment to maintain flight proficiency, in the conventional sense of the 
term, and will be required instead to maintain only a limited familiar- 
ization with flying problems. In this “familiarization” status they 
will be required to fly the minimum number of hours necessary to 
comply with Executive Order 10152. 

The interim actions I have outlined above are designed to reduce 
the cost of our flying program and, I believe, are consistent with the 
intent of Congress in this regard. Furthermore, we will continue to 
identify and remove from flying status—without the benefit of accrual 
pay—those officers who, through lack of interest, fail to maintain 
high rated proficiency standards. 





ESTIMATED SAVINGS 


We estimate that these actions, now underway, will result in savings 
of approximately $8 million in our prior fiscal year 1961 request for 
“Operation and maintenance” funds for the support of “proficiency” 
aircraft. This will be achieved through the reduction in the normal 
proficiency flying activities of approximately 3,000 rated officers dur- 
ing fiscal year 1961—approximately 1,000 of whom would be in the 
“over 20” category. 

In view of the measures we have taken to solve the “rated” officer 
surplus problem, I strongly recommend that section 534 of H.R. 
11998 be deleted and that $13.2 million of the $21.5 million cut in 
the “Operation and maintenance” fund for the support of “profi- 
ciency” aircraft made by the House of Representatives, be restored. 

Senator Satronstaty. Without interfering with your statement, 
General White, do I understand from that that you are in favor, if 
this committee decides to do so, of putting in this so-called accrual 
system that is now in an Executive order? 
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General Wuirr. Yes, sir; I am in favor of the accural system. 
However, it is not an Executive order. The accrual pay proposal is 

resently in the Department of Defense, I believe, or in the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

It isa proposal which I think no committee in Congress has yet seen. 

I outlined its provisions in my statement. It has not come before 
you. But what the proposal would do is this: Based on his number of 
years of flying service, a rated officer who is removed from flying status 
for the convenience of the Government would accrue a certain amount 
of flight pay for the remainder of his career. 

Senator Sanronsrauy. It would be a legislative addition to this bill 
if we put it in. 

General Wuite. It would be a legislative addition, if entered in this 
bill. However, in order to cover the period until this accrued pay pro- 
posal can reach the Congress and be enacted, I have initiated these 
other actions which will save $8 million and still preserve, I feel, the 

equities of the case. 

The chief item there is that we will exercise the option to use the 
authority which has been a temporary measure in each appropriation 
bill to not require rated officers with over 20 years service to fly in 
order to acquire flight pay. 


NUMBER OF GFFICERS AFFECTED 


The acorual, in this instance, would reach its maximum at 20 years. 
This has already been recognized by the Congress. Further, we would 
proceed at once—as rapidly as we can to do it equitably 1 
those officers, up to the number of about 2,000, who would be taken off 
flying at the convenience of the Government just as if we had the 
accrual pay legislation now. This latter group will, as I said, main- 
tain only limited familiarization with flying problems, 

In that way I feel we protect the morale—the equities, if you like— 
of the situation and we do save $8 million this year. 

Senator Ronertrson. May I ask a general question ? 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 

Senator Rogertson. Does a rated officer get 25 percent more than a 
nonrated ¢ 

General Wurrr. No, sir. He does not get a fixed percentage of pay. 
It used to be that a rated officer, if he complied with certain minimum 
standards, received 50 percent of his basic pay. However, that has 
undergone two or three changes and now consists of a sliding scale in 
which the maximum flight pay is paid to colonels and lieutenant 
colonels with over 18 years service. It is lowest in the case of a newly 
commissioned second lieutenant. Flight pay varies with grade and 
length of service—it rises and goes down again. 

The generals receive less flying pay than most captains. I am not 
sure what the scale is but it is intended to emphasize the flying re- 
quirements and pay for the responsibility and the know ledge | and 
techniques of flying. 

Take a colonel wing commander, for ‘example, who must fly to do his 
job; he receives the ‘most flight pay in the Air Force of any flying 
officer. 

_ Senator Ronertrson. A rated officer does get more pay than one who 
is not rated ¢ 
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General Wuire. That is correct, sir. 
HOUSE REPORT POLICY CHARGE 


Senator Rozertson. What is your answer to this charge on page 20 
of the House report when they say that your policy in ‘effect is once 
a flying officer always a flying officer, you are going to keep him rated, 
and that you have 74,894 positions which must be filled by rated 
officers but that there are between 45,000 and 50,000 positions calling 
for rated personnel which are not actual flying positions? 

General Wurre. There is no question about it, Senator Robertson, 
that we do have more pilots than are required under our present force 
structure. To put it in terms with which I am not too familiar, I 
think it is called technological unemployment in civilian life. 

These officers came into the service as dedicated individuals, they 
have become highly skilled and they have taken great risks, as our 
accident rate and fatality rate over the years will show. 

It is, in my opinion, manifestly unfair to abruptly take these people 
off flying which, not only is something in which they have very great 
interest, but is one of the things that caused them to come into the 
service. 

Now it is true that for the convenience of the Government we must 
reduce the number. We propose to do so, but in doing so I would 
plead for an equitable procedure while bearing in mind that these 
officers have got, in my opinion, an accrued equity in some kind of 
flying pay. 

Senator Rosrrrson. I don’t know whether you saw it or not, but 
Mr. Hanson Baldwin had a little piece in the New York Times this 
morning in which he said if Khrushchev had carried out his disarm- 
ament program it would have meant the retirement of 250,000 officers 
in the Soviet Army, a much lower standard of living, and they sent the 
chief of the army over there to see that Khrushchev did not go that 
far at the summit conference on the question of disarmament. 

Now I do not mean to draw any similar comparison here, but the 
House committee does charge that you are carrying more high-rated 
officers at higher pay on your program than is needed as we shift to 
some extent,to a missile basis. 

General Wuire. That is essentially true, sir. 

Senator Rosertson. What is your answer? 


TECHNOLOGICAL UNEMPLOYMENT 


General Wuire. My answer is to give these officers an equity in the 
pay that they w ould lose by virtue of this—shall I say—“technological 
unemployment” problem. 

Senator Ropertson. What was that equity? JT did not hear you 
spell it out. 

General Wuire. The equity would run 5 percent per year for an 
officer who has served 5 years or more. 

General Frrepman. It is 25 percent at 5 years. He would accrue at 
the rate of 5 percent for each year of rated service, starting with 5. 

General Waite. Until he reached 20 years at which time he would 
draw the maximum which has already been recognized in the appro- 
priation act since 1954. 
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Senator Rosertson. Thank you. 

Senator Dworsuak. General, you have said that— 

With the shift in weapons systems from aircraft to unmanned missiles many 
of the pilots who are surplus to Air Force requirements have acquired skills 
and experience in such fields as atomic munitions, missile operations, electronic 
maintenance, research and development. 

What do you do with them, continue their flight pay when they do 
no flying? 

General Wuirr. What I am trying to express, sir, is that we need 
these officers but we do not need them in the same numbers in flying 
duties. We do not want to lose the officers. 

One of the examples I cited earlier was that we had selected some 
2,100 officers to be taken off flying. When I had an opportunity to 
look into it, when I heard the pleas of many of the major commanders, 
as well as the individuals all over the Air Force, I realized that this 
was not an equitable way to do it. We could take them off flying, 
pay them no more flying pay, give them nothing, but their standard 
of living goes down. 

I believe the colonel gets $220 a month flying pay. You cannot ex- 
pect a highly skilled research and development officer, for example, 
who has come into the flying game and has specialized in research and 
development to suddenly take a $220 a month pay cut and resist an 
offer from civilian life of maybe $25,000 to $30,000 a year. 

There were a number of precise incidents such as that. I could go 
into more detail, but I was convinced it was not an equitable thing 
to do. 

Senator DworsHax. If you continue to pay the flight pay to pilots 
who are no longer active as pilots, is not there a possibility that you 
may create some resentment on the part of the pilts that are contin- 
uing to fly and yet undertaking hazards and getting the same pay 
that former pilots get for not flying and taking no risks? 

General Wurrr. I think this is one of the features. Every man faces 
the same problem as these first people. He does not know whether 
he suddenly is going to be taken off flying in the next few years for 
the convenience of the Government, "You cannot guarantee that he 
won’t be, so I do not feel we will have that problem. 


CONVENIENCE OF THE GOVERNMENT REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Gartock. Senator, I think it is important that General White 
is differentiating between those who are taken off for the convenience 
of the government because he is more valuable to us in some other 
assignment, and those that are taken off because of lack of motivation 
and lack of skill. That latter group would not receive flyi ing pay. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. Of course if you cut back from 137 to 93 Ww ings 
you are going to have surplus pilots. ’ 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. It is inevitable. 

General Wuire. Yes, sir. Annually we have had a board. One 
year we took 1,100 officers off flying, another year some 700 because 
they either did not show the proper motivation or did not maintain 
their proficiency skill, and they were taken off. We will continue to 
take that type of officer off in any case. And they will not be paid 
flying pay, of course. 
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Senator Dworsnak. Thank you. 
Senator Cuavez. Proceed. 


WIND-RESISTANCE RESEARCH 


Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question here? It is 
on another subject. The interruption will be very brief. 

I have a point on my mind that I have not had a chance to talk to 
you before about, you are a very busy man, but at the space hearings I 
was so impressed with the need for experiments, research and every- 
thing with reference to this problem of reentry, and it leads right on 
into your very, very fast planes and the B-70—I am not going into 
the B-70 now but I went down to Tullahoma, Tenn., your research 
laboratory, and saw those terrific wind tunnels. 

I have learned since then that the Air Force Scientific Advisor 
Board has really recommended for immediate construction a anal 
unit that you do not have in the budget that would have to do with 
the experiments along this very line and full scale research along 
this line of wind resistance, air resistance, and the effect on metals 
at these very high altitudes, very high speeds, and so forth. 

Has that been mentioned to you enough for you to testify on 
whether or not you—this is not in the budget now—whether or not 
you really need at least some planning money appropriation to begin 
an additional test tube—I call it test tube, I do not know what you 
gentlemen call it, or wind tunnel, whatever you want to call it— 
appropriation for enough money to at least start planning for this 
facility because I am one of those who believes that the B-70 must 
come. 

General Wuirr. I am generally familiar with the requirement 
to construct a high test chamber to simulate space environment. 
You are correct in stating that the Air Force Scientific ee 
Board did recommend such a unit be constructed at Tullahoma, 
have approved, and the Secretary of the Air Force has approved 
the construction of this unit. 


NEED FOR EMERGENCY FUNDS 


We have asked the Department of Defense for emergency funds 
which I believe we will not get since the project does not qualify for 
R. & D. emergency funds. However, we will be authorized to pro- 
ceed if we can get authorization from Congress. If we do not get 
added appropriations we will have to fund it by reprograming. 

So I aa say the outlook is rosy, but it is not firm at the mo- 
ment, sir. 

Senator Stennis. It is firm on everything except the money though? 

General Wuirr. Except for the authorization and the money. 

Senator Srennis. That is the point. Will you, without taking up 
more time of the committee at this point, submit a supplemental 
statement for the record on this very point because I want to follow 
up on it if I can. 

General Wuirte. Very good, sir. General Friedman informs me 
that $8.3 million is required now. The principal need, however, 1s 
to receive congressional clearance to proceed—since the item is not 
contained in either the current authorization or appropriation bills. 
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Senator Stennis. Give it to the committee, not to me, but for the 
record of the committee a further explanation of this need and just 
what the requirements are and the $8.3 million. 

General Wurre. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. I thank the chairman and I thank the general, 
too. 

(The information requested follows :) 


AEROSPACE SYSTEMS ENVIRONMENTAL CHAMBER MARK I 


1. There is an urgent need to simplify, reduce the cost, and improve the 
reliability of our civilian and military satellite systems. Through the use of 
this environmental chamber we will arrive at solutions of known or anticipated 
problems which adversely affect the reliability of the Air Force managed mili- 
tary satellite systems. 

2. To accomplish this, we need a 30- by 70-foot environmental chamber, to- 
gether with necessary appurtenances located at Arnold Engineering Development 
Center which can be constructed within the next 2 years. This chamber will 
simulate altitudes of approximately 200 miles and be capable of continuous test- 
ing of the satellite portion of the MIDAS and SAMOS and following satellite 
programs. These tests will be dynamic in nature in that all of the systems in 
the satellite, exclusive of propulsion units, will be functioning as during an 
orbital mission. This philosophy of testing the vehicle as an entity will assist 
in identifying and resolving problems due to the interaction of components, sub- 
systems and environmental conditions. 

3. Much has been learned by subsystem tests but the known characteristics 
and operational idiosyncrasies of each of the subsystems, when integrated into 
the whole vehicle structure, can cause unknown results. The subsystem or com- 
ponent tests which have been conducted in small environmental cells may likely 
be invalidated because of the interaction of the components and the environ- 
mental effect of each on the others when assembled into a whole vehicle. There- 
fore, the philosophy of testing the vehicle as a whole is a very sound one and one 
which cannot be ignored. 

4. The following is a brief description of this facility : 

(a) The main components are a test chamber with necessary vacuum systems, 
power supply, substation, control room, shop, and necessary building space. 

(b) The accepted design— 

(1) Will provide for— 

(a) Simulation of aerospace pressures to 1X10-7 mm Hg (200 mile 
altitude) or better. 
(b) Temperatures to 80° Kelvin (—193° centigrade). 
(c) True solar radiation. 
(¢@) Earth and planet radiation (albedo). 
(e) Vibration due to launch boosters. 
(f) Very rapid changes in pressure outside the satellite. 
(vy) Optical and infrared targets. 
(2) Will permit the conduct of test programs which include: 
(a) Ascent trajectory simulation (rapid pressure change). 
(b) Vibration stress testing under vacuum. 
(c) Thermal equilibrium studies under orbital conditions. 
(d) Satellite materials evaporation studies. 
(e) Effects of cold welding on satellite mechanisms investigations. 
(f) In-orbit reliability studies. 

(3) Will make it possible to conduct all of these tests with a majority of 
the internal systems of the satellite in operation. It would provide a useful 
unique facility that is presently nonexistent within the country today. 

5. This simulation chamber is to be constructed at Arnold Engineering De- 
velopment Center. The immediate need for the facility, coupled with the facts 
that it will fit within the AEDC mission and existing experience capability 
makes this the logical location. Further, locating the facility at AEDC will 
permit the simulation of ascent trajectory (rapid pressure change) through the 
use of the existing pumping machinery of the engine test facility. It would not 
be possible to simulate this condition at any other location without a large ex- 


penditure of funds to duplicate pumping equipment which is presently available 
at AEDC. 
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6. It is estimated that the proposed facility will require $8.3 million for 
construction. 
EFFECTS OF MANPOWER REDUCTIONS 


Senator Cuavez. Proceed, General. 

General Wuire. Our reclama with respect to departmental admin- 
istration reductions made by the House Appropriations Committee 
will be covered in detail by General Friedman. However, I would 
like to emphasize the significantly adverse effects which their recom- 
mendation of a further reduction of 10 percent of civilian manpower 
assigned to departmental administration would have. In essence, the 
Air Force has already imposed substantial manpower reductions and 
believes that such actions should preclude a further 10-percent cut 
as proposed by the House Appropriations Committee. 

In the fall of 1959, I directed a critical reappraisal of the Air Force 
command and headquarters structure. As a result of this reap- 
praisal, it was decided that the various headquarters elements through- 
out the Air Force command structure, including the departmental 
activities, should be reduced in order that the tactical elements could 
be augmented. On October 23, 1959, I directed a reduction of approxi- 
mately 2,900 military and 2,700 civilians in all headquarters elements 
to be accomplished by end of fiscal year 1960. These reductions 
were to be made from a base point of second quarter fiscal year 1960 
authorizations and included major organizational elements reporting 
directly to Headquarters, USAF, and their immediate subordinate ad- 
ministrative headquarters. These self-imposed reductions were initi- 
ated 6 months before the House Appropriations Committee report 
proposed a manpower reduction. 

As a result of my directive, a 10-percent reduction in the military 
and civilian authorizations of Headquarters, USAF, was ordered to 
be accomplished by June 30, 1960. Thus, the 10-percent cut proposed 
by the House Appropriations Committee has, in effect, already been 
taken. In addition, we have taken action to reduce other headquarters 
strengths. Within the Headquarters of USAF, AMC, and ARDC, 
there has been a reduction of approximately 3,000 personnel—1,200 
military and 1,800 civilians—and within other headquarters elements 
of the Air Force there have been reductions of 1,700 military and 900 
civilians—for a total reduction of 5,600 personnel. 





DISRUPTION IN ESSENTIAL ACTIVITIES 


It is my honest and sincere opinion that any further reduction at 
this time would cause an undesirable disruption in the operation of 
activities essential to the efficient and economical control of Air Force 
resources. The Secretary of Defense also fully supports the position 
that the Air Force not be subjected to another cut. I, therefore, 
strongly recommend your nonconcurrence in the reduction of 10 per- 
cent of departmental administration civilian manpower proposed by 
the House committee report related to H.R. 11998. 

I can think of nothing that would discourage the application of 
efficient management techniques more than to have a reduction im- 
posed by law on top of a management reduction all within the period 
of 6 months. 
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I will say that the logical psychological reaction would be, even 
though one recognized an efficient move should be taken, one would 
not do so but sit back and wait for the law—rather than being placed 
in double jeopardy, so to speak. 

I would now like to address myself to the House committee’s rec- 


ommendations concerning the rev ised appropriations for the purposes 
of airlift. 





ADDITIONAL AIRLIFT FUNDS 


The House committee has recommended $250 million in excess of 
the budget estimates to purchase an additional 50 aircraft of the 
C-130B type—but modified to provide for extended range—and for 
the procurement of a cargo version of a KC—135 aircraft or an air- 
craft of similar capability. 

The Air Force welcomes the House recommendation for additional 
funds for airlift purposes. However, while the House approved 
amount would permit us to contract for all 50 of the C-130-type air- 
craft and make a modest start (of some 16 aircraft) on the C—135 or 
an aircraft of similar capability with fiscal year 1961 funds, an an- 
alysis of the problem indicates that a lesser amount would enable 
us to attain our airlift modernization objectives. Therefore, since 
a first-year investment of $150 million would permit attainment of 
our objectives by the first quarter of fiscal year 1964, only that amount 
has been included in our request. Subsequent-year appropriations on 
the order of $188 million will be required to attain the interim air- 
lift modernization objective of six squadrons (100 aircraft). 

Incidentally, in connection with the C—135-type aircraft, the House 
committee report appears to designate these as being for Strategic 
Air Command support. I would like to establish for the record— 
and to express the hope that this committee will support our view— 
that the Air Force would not interpret this as meaning that these 
aircraft would be available only for support of SAC. Certainly, 
SAC requirements will be met. It would be most uneconomical, 
however, to reserve these aircraft for SAC support, and have to 
procure additional aircraft for other requirements which might have 
to be met during periods when SAC Sopa did not require them. 

In closing, may I say that I earnestly believe that the Air Force 
budget request for fiscal year 1961, as being adjusted today, represents 
the best balance attainable within the resources allotted. It reflects 
the due deliberation and careful analysis of many highly qualified 
people within the Air Force. 

Thank you, sir. 

PROBLEMS OF PROGRAM REVISION 


Senator Cuavez. General, in the press and otherwise members of 
the committee have heard it is possible that you will not go ahead 
with the B-70 program as originally planned. What do you feel 
should be done about the B—70 program ? 

General Wuirr. We have two problems, Mr. Chairman. Since 
you have asked me and it has been asked before, the program that 
I feel very strongly should be carried out for the B—70 was dis- 
approved by my superiors. Instead of a program which leads to a 
weapon system and the production of the aircraft for inventory, 
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the program was cut back to a program which would lead to the 
development of two prototype B-70’s. 

Even that program is now in trouble because we now find our- 
selves short of money to enable us to bridge the gap between dollar 
requirements and the contractor’s development/engineeri ing manning 
requirements to proceed with both prototypes without havi ing to slip 
the flight date for one or both aircraft. 

Senator Cravez. If I understand you correctly, you feel that the 
program should go ahead but for budgetary reasons you cannot 
proceed on schedule; is that it ? 

General Warr. The program that I would like to see cannot go 
ahead because it has been disapproved by my superiors. 

The program they have approved is in trouble because of the short- 
age of funds on the order of $20 million, to keep the contractor on 
schedule. 

Senator Cuavez. What do you think of the program that was ap- 
proved? Does that meet the requirements as the Air Force under- 
stands them? 

General Wurrr. The program that was approved does not meet 
my views as to what the program should have been. The program 
that was approved is in trouble because we are short about $20 million 
to even meet the two-prototype program. 

Senator Cuavez. You would prefer the original program for the 
B-70's? 


NEED FOR MANNED BOMBERS 


Genera] Wurre. I have not changed my views in the least. In 
fact, the events each day reinforce my view that the United States 
cannot be without the latest type manned bomber that we can ob- 
tain, for many reasons which I have outlined before, but will be glad 
to go into again. 

I think it might be worthwhile to point out that one’s aspirations 
cannot but lead to the hope that there may be disarmament someday. 
Nevertheless, one of the things that has been talked about is the sus- 
pension of nuclear testing, which has an effect on warheads for mis- 
siles but does not jeopardize the atomic bomb. The abolition of 
atomic weapons altogether is also one of the disarmament proposals, 
The abolition of missiles themselves is another thing. If disarma- 
ment does take place, and one cannot but hope that a proper solution 
to disarmament can be worked out, it certainly will be done in stages. 

If we do not have missiles and if we do not have atomic weapons, 
the bomber is certainly more than ever indicated as an important 
element for the future. 

Senator Cuavez. The program that was approved by the Depart- 
ment as far as the B-70 is concerned will not meet the program which 
you outlined ¢ 

General Wurre. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. As regards the Air Force capabilities, at least for 
the immediate future, have you given any thought to what might 
be done to improve Air Force capability for the short term and, if : SO, 
what kind of action you might have in mind as possibilities in the 

event it becomes necessary ? 
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General Whire. Naturally one keeps that sort of thing in mind 
constantly, sir, and I do have some views on that subject. I have 
not presented a program to the Secretary of Defense as yet, but I 
will do so on my own initiative in the near future. 


NEED FOR AIRBORNE ALERT 


Senator Cuavez. In your personal opinion do you believe that re- 
cent events lend higher priority to providing a greater on-the-shelf 
capability to perform the airborne alert beyond that provided in the 
1961 budget ? 

General Wuirr. I have testified before several congressional com- 
mittees that the forces programed and covered by the fiscal year 1961 
budget were such that no rational decision could be made to attack 
the United States. There have been indications to me in recent times 
that an irrational decision is possible. 

To meet irrationality I would say that the way to do it is to beef 
up our deterrent, because what might deter a rational man might 
not deter an irrational one. 

Therefore, I would say that there has been a change which would 
indicate to me that some additional measures might be very wise. It 
certainly would be additional insurance. 

Senator CHavez. General, when the Congress appropriated an 
additional $85 million for ICBM’s last year, the intention was that 
you would proceed to a 17-squadron ATLAS program. I note that 
your program includes only 13 squadrons with the last 6 squadrons 
increased from 9 missiles to 12 missiles. 

As I see it, this is equivalent to 15 squadrons equated with the 
program that Congress had in mind last year. 

Do you believe that the two additional squadrons would improve our 
deterrent posture and if so what kind of priority would you place 
on this addition in the event more funds were added to your budget ? 


PRIORITY OF ADDITIONAL ATLASES 


General Wurirr. The ATLAS is the only missile that could be 
added to our operational] inventory prior to the end of 1963, There- 
fore, if it be determined that we should have greater forces I would 
put the ATLAS as one of the very top priority items, of something 
that could be done in the immediate or the intermediate future. 
About. two squadrons additional could be obtained in that time 
period. 

Senator Cuavez. If you received additional money ? 

General Wuire. If we received additional money in time to meet 
the leadtime. 

Senator CHaAvez. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Satronstat. I have just a few questions, General White. 

You devoted much of your statement to the BOMARC versus the 
200 new fighters. As I understand it, broadly speaking, and boiled 
right down, you believe that the BOMARC is a more efficient anti- 
aircraft defense than the additional fighters would be? 

General Wuitr. Not only that, Senator Saltonstall, but the House 
only put in 50 fighters as a substitute and NORAD’s advice is that 200 
would not really be an adequate compensation. About 200 fighters 
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would be about right; and these 200 fighters would cost a great deal 
more than the BOMARC’s in capital costs, in maintenance costs, and 
in personnel costs. 

Senator SauronsTa.u. So that you would like to have us put back 
the BOMARC funds as requested in the budget? 

General Wurre. To the degree that I asked in my last appearance 
here when we came in with a revised air defense program about 1 


month ago. 
BOMARC SITES 


Senator Satronsrauu. As I understand it, there are nine BOMARC 
sites in the budget. 

General FrrepMan. Sir, there are 10 sites, including the A and B 
missiles. This is what Secretary Douglas was referring to yesterday 
when he said 10 squadrons. He used the word “squadrons.” I think 
he later clarified it to talk about locations, including the two Canadian 
locations. 

Senator SatronsTauy. So there would be 10 sites. Then Senator 
Jackson, who is here, brought out that there are two additional sites 
which are about 65 percent completed. That would be beyond the 10, 
Am I correct ? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir, it would—under the plan which Gen- 
eral White described. They would be two of the west coast sites. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. So that you are recommending, General 
White, cutting out the additional tactical fighters, putting back the 
10 sites for the BOMARC’s and completing the 2 that are in addition? 

General Wutre. No, sir. The recommendation that I made pro- 
vided for 9 BOMARC B squadrons located at 10 sites, all of which 
would be concentrated in the Northeast part of the United States. The 
fighter interceptors come in only because—in their action in cutting 
out the BOMARC B program—the House committee recommended a 
substitution of 50 fighters. Fifty fighters do not by any means com- 
pensate for the number of BOMARC’s deleted by the House com- 
mittee. 

Even under my plan, however, to clear up your point, the two 
BOMARC sites on the west coast were not included under our pro- 
posed revision because we would concentrate those that we retained in 
the Northeast. 

Senator Sarronstatu. I think I understand that. There will be 9 
squadrons with 10 sites ? 

General Frrepman. I wonder if I can clarify that, Senator. ‘There 
are 9 BOMARC B squadrons on a 28 U.E. basis being located in the 
Northeast area. 

In addition to this, there are “A” squadrons which, when considered 
with the 9 squadrons of BOMARC B’s, will comprise 10 sites—in- 
cluding the 2 Canadian sites. 

Senator SattronsraL. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 


ORIGINAL PROGRAM REQUEST 


Senator Jackson. As I tried to point out yesterday, I think the 
original Air Force program called for 32 sites or bases. Then the 
master plan cut it to 16. 

General Wurre. Then we cut it to 10. 
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Senator Jackson. You cut it to 8, with 2 more in Canada, mak- 
ing 10. 

Gener ‘al Wuirr. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson, And the references that we made in our Armed 
Services Committee report to the four sites that are in various st: ges 
of completion on the west coast are not included in the revised Air 
Force budget submission. 

General Wurre. That is correct, sir. 

Senator SaLronstTaLu. I am glad to have that cleared up. 

Now, on the B-70, General Ww hite, if you got the money that you 

wanted for the B-70, am I to understand from General Friedman that 
it would be $461 million as opposed to $75 million that is in the budget ? 
Are those figures correct ? 

General Wurrr. I will let the budget officer answer that. 

General FrrepMaANn. Sir, the figures which you requested were tied 
to what was in the initial B-70 program for 1960 and 1961. Now the 
schedule has gone beyond the point where we could profitably use that 
kind of money. We would estimate now that in fiscal year 1961 we 
would require on the order of $285 million more than is in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. 

Senator SaLtronstaLu. The President’s budget is $75 million. 

General FriepMan. That is right. That would be a total of $360 
million, although the figures you used were correct as to the initial 
rose a request, “which contemplated a much higher program level in 

cal 1960 than was actu: uly conducted under the two- prototype 
decision. 

Senator Satronsrauy. Those figures I got from you ? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir; you are right, sir. They were in the 


initial request. 
B-—-58 TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 


Senator SavronsTaLL. Is one of the other officers going to testify 
about, the B-58 program and whether that is going ahead safely / ¢ 

General Wuirr. The B—-58 program is going ahead safely but we are 
having technical problems with the B-58, as we have had with every 
other very advanced weapon system. 

Senator Sax TONER ALL. Do you have all the money you want for it? 

General Wurre. I could always use more money on all Weapon 
systems, but I would say, as the program is presently set up, the B-5 
is in balance with the rest of the Air Force program. 

Senator SaLtronstaLt. Now you testified, I think, in answer to 
question by the chairman, that the ATLAS program was going ahead 
with 13 squadrons and with the missiles i increasing from 9 up to 12 
in the last 6 squadrons. 

Now a gentleman stated to me the other day if you did not try ‘o 
get the advanced TITAN or improved TITAN that you could 
go ahead and stimulate the TITAN I program at the present time 
as well as the ATLAS program which would help fill that gap before 
the MINUTEMAN came in. What do you have to say to that? 


TITAN AND ATLAS PROGRAMS 


General Wurre. I would say that the TITAN program must go on 
as it is. It has been remarkably successful in its tests. The first of 
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the TITAN sites are well on their way and any change in the TITAN 
program would end up in a net loss to our overall total of ballistic 
missiles during the early critical period. 

Now it is true that the ATLAS program could be added to and we 
could obtain two more squadrons of ATLASES early in calendar 
year 1963. We cannot speed up the TITAN program within the same 
time period. 

Senator SatronstaLu. In other words, you believe you are going 
ahead on the TITAN program as fast as you can / 

General Wuire. We are going as fast as we can. It should not be 
cut back to put more on ATLAS. 

Senator Satronstauy. I did not mean that. Should there be more 
money put on the TITAN I to get more missiles into operation than 


on TITAN II, the advanced version ? 
MINUTEMAN PROGRAM 


General Wuire. The next generation of missile would be the 
MINUTEMAN. It comes in in time to pick up any slack. In other 
words, rather than to add to TITANS or to the ATLAS, except for 
the two squadrons we spoke of earlier that could be added by 1963, 
in my opinion, the best. route under present circumstances is through 
the MINUTEMAN program. 

General FrrepMan. I might add, Senator Saltonstall—as regards 
the proposal which formed the basis of your initial question—that we 
do not. feel now that it would make sense, fiscally, to proceed along 
that course. It would cost us more now to change horses in midstream, 
so to speak. 

Senator Sattronstati. In other words, you believe vou will get more 
out of the ATLAS now than to try to change horses and build up a 
first generation TITAN in greater numbers. 

General Frrepaan. On the basis of a revision of our current. sched- 
ule for TITAN and ATLAS; that is, we would propose continuing 
along the current program schedule. 

Senator SaLronsran. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the same question 
I did of Secretary Brucker ? 

General White, do you believe that, in view of the situation of this 
week as it has occurred abroad in Paris, we are making all the prep- 
arations for proper defense that we should as far as the Air Force 


is concerned ? 
SOVIET PLANS OF WORLD DOMINATION 


General Wurrr. I stated a little earlier, Senator, that I have al- 
ways taken heed of the well-known declared intent of the Soviet 
Union to dominate the world. I assume that that would include 
domination by military force if that happened to be the way their well 
thought out plans would indicate. 

Our answer to that has been to build what we call a deterrent force. 
That is, one which will dissuade any potential enemy from attempting 
to attack this country and if they did attack, to achieve results which 
would be to their great disfavor. 

Now, I have assumed that that type of thinking would be based 
on rational lines. I have seen indications recently to indicate that 
irrationality could enter into the formulation of certain nations’ 
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plans. On that basis, I feel that what would be a deterrent to a 
rational point of view, might not be to an irrational point of view. 
Therefore, in my opinion it would be well to see if there are not 


things we should do in order to enhance our deterrent position at 
this time. 


POSSIBILITY OF CLOSED ALLIED BASES 


Senator Satronstatit. Now, I have one more question. Walter 
Lippmann, who is a distinguished correspondent, as we all know, 
fears that the recent position of Khrushchev might force our allies 
in Pakistan and Iran and Turkey and Japan and Norway to close 
their bases to our forces. 

Have you any alternative plans if that happens, if you can state 
that in open session ¢ 

General Wurre. I could not answer directly that way, Senator. 
I would say that one of the very important elements in a situation 
like this from the United States point of view, as well as for the 
good of the Western World, would be full support for the military 
assistance program. ‘That is certainly a cornerstone to any event 
such as you foresee. 

Senator SaLTonsTaLu. You do not care to answer that question ? 

General Wuire. I could not discuss alternatives in open session. 

Senator Satronstauu. In the absence of the chairman, he asked 
me to preside. Senator Magnuson, I will say that you are the next 
questioner. 

Senator Maenuson. General, I have just come from around the 
corner where we have had Dr. Glennan testifying for $915 million 
for his program. Of necessity, that does overlap in some respects, 
research and otherwise, information, with your program on missiles. 
Is that not correct ? 

General Wurre. I certainly do not consider it an overlap, Senator 
Magnuson. I think that the purposes of NASA are quite different 
from the military programs. I do think there is mutual advantage 
to be derived to both programs from the endeavors of each. 

Senator Magnuson. The reason I asked the question was whether 
or not in the military program on missiles, which runs around $415 
million all told 

General Wuire. Very much more money than that, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. I meant on the features that they work on in 
cooperation with NASA. It was not brought out in the testimony 
that you have departmental liaison or cooperate on these things. 
Do you have that? 

General Wuite. Yes, sir; very close. 

Senator Magnuson. In other words, you work together ? 

General Wuire. Very closely. 





AIR FORCE AND NASA COOPERATION 


Senator Magnuson. So there will be no duplication ? 

General Wuirre. We work very closely. There are many joint 
projects between Air Force and NASA. The X-15 is one good 
example. 

Senator Maanuson. I wanted to bring that out because the two 
committees happened to meet together this morning. 

General Wuitr. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Maenuson. And it is a large amount of money involved. 

Now you mentioned the KC-135. I could not be here this morning 
because of the other meeting. How many of those does the budget 
presently contemplate ¢ 

General FrrepMan. There are 72 in our 1961 budget, sir. That is 
a continuation of the 6-per-month production rate. 

Senator Macnuson. Six-per-month production rate ¢ 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. What will be their primary use ? 

General Wurre. They are tankers and solely tankers. 

Senator Magnuson. Solely tankers ? 

General Wurre. Solely tankers. 

Senator Magnuson. Do you contemplate any use of the modification 
of the KC-135 or asimilar plane for air cargo? 


MODIFICATION OF CARGO AIRCRAFT 


General Wuire. Yes, sir. A modification of the KC-135, which 
we would term the “C—135,” is one of the aircraft we have under con- 
sideration as an interim cargo aircraft pending the time the special 
new design cargo aircraft, which we have presented, is available. 

Senator Magnuson. Would you consider that your possible experi- 
ence with that plane would have some effect and be valuable to the 
development of a general air cargo plan for commercial and military 
usage / 

General Wuirr. We felt that if we were to design the optimum in 
an air cargo aircr raft that a new type would be required. ‘Therefore, 
$50 million is contained in the basic fiscal 1961 budget for that pur- 
pose. 

The C-135 would be a valuable cargo aircraft, but it would not be 
the ultimate that the state of the art would permit. 

Senator Maanuson. The reason I asked that question, as most of 
you airmen realize, the whole problem of air freight is just awaiting 
a real air cargo plane and that the cost of development for any one 
company would be too great. 

The reason I wanted to ask that question is that a lot of the experi- 
ence of the military in the same general field has a resultant benefit 
to our development of air freight, air cargo, which we would need 
for defense if something happens. 

General Wuirr. We have done precisely that, I think, Senator. 
We have $50 million to proceed with the development of a cargo-type 
aircraft which is being coordinated between the Air Force and the 
Army and with FAA who, in turn, have had their discussions with 
the civil airlines for getting an airplane that would meet all require- 
ments, 

Obviously, there has been give and take all along the line. 


DEFENSE VALUE OF AIR CARGO PLANE 


Senator Magnuson. Would this be a fair statement, that the ex- 
pedition of the development of a feasible air cargo plane would be 
valuable for defense or anything else in case something should hap- 
pen ? 
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General Wuire. I feel it would. That is our prime motivating 
factor. One of the main points is recognition of the fact that develop- 
ment of a plane like that would be beyond the means of any single 
civil aircraft operator. 

Senator Magnuson. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Young. 

Senator Youne. According to Mr. Khrushchev and other news 
stories, the U-2 apparently has been flying over Russia for several 
years. What is the reason they have not been able to get hold of one 
of them before? Is it because they have not been able to reach it? 

General Wuire. Senator, on two accounts I feel IT should not answer 
the question. I must answer it only in executive session. One, it is not 
proper for me to comment on the head of a state or government. 

Second, the whole U-2 thing is, from the military point of view 
at least, a highly classified subject. 

Senator Younc. Would you care to answer this question: I notice 
your enthusiasm about the BOMARC. Would a BOMARC be able 
to go high enough to reach a U-2? 

General Wuire. I would say that the BOMARC could reach heights 
at which the U-2 is alleged to have been flying. 

Senator Youne. Could the BOMARC be successful in knocking out 
of the skies such a plane as the U-2? 


EFFICIENCY OF BOMARC 


General Wuirer. It is designed for the purpose of knockmg down 
very high performance bombers, even those that might have electronic 
countermeasures employed in such a manner as to spoof the defense to 
the maximum degree possible. The BOMARC B, as well as the A, 
will be a highly efficient antiaircraft weapon. 

Senator Jackson. Will the Senator yield at this point to help 
what I think you have in mind ? 

Senator Youne. Yes. 

SOVIET COMPARISON 


Senator Jackson. I think you can answer this question. Is it not 
fair to say that to our knowledge the Soviets do not have any manned 
bombers capable of the altitude c apability of the U-2¢ 

General Wuirr. Yes, I can answer that and say that they do not, 
in my opinion. 

penenen Macnuson. So far as you know ? 

General Wuire. As far as I know. That is a very good caveat, too, 
Senator. 

Senator Jackson. I thought that might answer in an unclassified 
way what you had in mind. 

Senator Younc. What I get out of your testimony, General White, 
is that you have a very high regard for both the U-2 and the 
BOMARC. 

Senator Cravez. Senator Dworshak. 

Senator Dworsuak. Can you tell us how much money you have in 
this budget for ANP? 

General Wurre. I would like General Friedman to answer that, s 

General FrrepMAN. $75 million. 


51184—60—pt. 2-46 
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Senator DworsHakx. Are you making safe progress with this 
project ? 

General FriepMan. We believe we are, sir. I think General Brad- 
ley could add to that. 

General Brapiry. Yes, sir, we are making satisfactory progress. 
The progress is toward development of an engine and not an aircraft. 

Senator Dworsuak. Are you supervising the work that is being 
done or is that more under the supervision of the Atomic Energy 
Commission / 

General Brap.ey. It is under a combination of the Air Force and 
the Atomic Energy Commission. The Air Force actually runs the 
contracts. 

Mr. Garnock. I believe you will find there is also money in the 
AEC budget for the same project. So if you want the total budget—— 

Senator Dworsuak. It is in the budget that is requested. That 
leads me to ask, General, whether the reports are verified in any way 
that there is a possibility the ANP program will be discarded because 
allegedly it is not making fast enough progress ? 

General Wurre. I have not heard that, sir. I certainly would not 
make that recommendation or concur in it if I had the opportunity. 


NEED FOR NUCLEAR AIRCRAFT 


Senator Dworsuak. So, as far as the Air Force is concerned, you 
think it is very essential, as essential as it is to develop the B-70, to 
proceed with the ANP, and to cooperate with the Atomic Energy 
Commission to get a nuclear powered plane in the air as quickly as 
possible ? 

General Wuire. I do because I believe that the uses of atomic en- 
ergy are in their iene, Every mode of transportation will, in my 
opinion, eventually have some impact from the atomic reactor. 

Senator Dworsuax. It might be contended that with the missile 
development and the mach 3 B-70 that there may not be the need now 
for developing ANP as there was a few years ago. What do you 
think of that? 

General Wuire. I see a very important use for an aircraft which 
would have unlimited endurance which, to all intents and purposes, 
an atomic propelled aircraft would have. You could keep an air- 
plane in the air indefinitely, for example. Joined with the Skybolt 
air launched ballistic missile, you would have an almost invulnerable 
weapon system. You could stand off a thousand miles from your 
target with the aircraft staying in the air indefinitely. 

Senator Dworsuak. Thank you. 

General Wutre. There is, incidentally, the very great possibility 
that the B-70 could be the basic airframe for the first nuclear pro- 
pelled operational aircraft. 

Senator Dworsuak. Is it a large enough plane? 

General Wurre. It is large enough and it has many features that 
would make it adaptable. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Jackson. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I want to commend General 
White for the clarity of his presentation on the air defense problem. 
I have been interested in this in a broad way for many years and I 
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must say that you have certainly hit at the key point, the fact that 
if we go to fighters the capital investment is going to be much 
greater “than the coverage you get for less with the BOMARC plus 
the operational costs that are recurring each year. 

I think you have hit at the heart of it. 

General Wurre. And the personnel cost, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Yes. By operational cost I was including the 
personnel, I think you have laid it out in complete form so that all 
the members, Mr. Chairman, can understand the importance of this 
and especially the drastic changes that have occurred as a result 
of the Air Force’s own decision in cutting back the earlier fiscal 


year presentation to a figure of $40 million for new money, as I 
recall, for this year. 


GAPS IN PERIMETER DEFENSE 


If the House figures stand we will leave some real gaps in our 
perimeter, espec ially i in our perimeter defense. Is this not correct ? 

General Wurre. It is the most vital part of the program. 

Senator Jackson. We took testimony in the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, General Estes made an able presentation along with General 
Kuter from NORAD. I know General Kuter, who has the operational 
responsibility, made it very clear that as far as he was concerned he 
would welcome additional funds in order to meet his command 
responsibility. 

Naturally, I think this is what any good commander should be 
thinking about—to make sure that all of his operational requirements 
are met. 

General Wuire. I might go further, Senator, and say that General 
Kuter said to me, if not in testimony before your committee, that he 
considers the BOMARC the backbone of the North American air 
defense. 

Senator Jackson. This is what he testified to in our committee, too. 

Now, General White, just one point that I want to mention. I 
brought it up with Mr. Douglas yesterday. In our report, on page 8 
of the Armed Services Committee military construction bill of May 
11, without your looking at it, we pointed out that there are four 
bases on the west coast that are in various st: ages of completion, rang- 
ing from 25 to 67 percent complete. 

You need not answer it now, but I would suggest that some con- 
sideration, as we indicated in our report, be given to at least complet- 
ing two of those sites. Termination cost for the sites, according to 
the information we have received, will bring it up to about what con- 
struction costs will be if these figures are correct. Is this not correct, 
General ? 

General Wurre. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. So I do believe, Mr. Chairman, that the Appro- 
priations Committee would want to give consideration to at least in- 
cluding two of the ones that are pretty well along. 

The two that are furthest along are Paine Air Force Base, Wash. : 
and Camp Adair, Oreg. In that connection I think the committee 
would render not only greater service but sensible service in trying to 
cope with those four sites. Otherw ise, We are going to have to redeploy 
interceptors to cover the gaps and we do have in that area, while not 
the great population centers indeed, we have a lot of people, but we 
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do have certain strategic complexes that are vital as far as NORAD’s 
responsibility is concerned. | 


Senator Cuavez. I have a feeling that the committee will agree with tic 
your conclusion. 
Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. tio 
Senator Macnuson. I agree with the Senate Appropriations Com- of 
mittee. 
COST OF TWO SQUADRONS ; 
Senator Jackson. I just hope that the Air Force looks into this cal 
seriously. I do not know how many additional birds this will require. ( 
I had some rough figure of $70 million in mind. thi 
General FrrepMan. That would be about it, sir, if we were figuring ma 
28 UE squadrons—you would be talking about two squadrons. s 
Senator Jackson. We could save considerable money in operational tha 
expense, too, with the interceptor situation. nov 
Without going into it here, I think everyone has agreed that the be: 
manned bomber threat, the air breathing fleet, at least, is going to be fb 
with us during the present decade to 1970. At least this is the judg- ceil 
ment of those who are professionally competent to speak. Ss 
Is this not a fair statement ? but 
General Wurre. Yes. S 
Senator Cuavez. A member of the subcommittee, Senator Johnson, Ss 
of Texas, asked me to ask you the following questions : S 
You have covered the subject generally, but I want you to answer MA 
these questions for his information. fore 
som 
MANNED BOMBER NEEDS pha: 
os oon , . poss 
One, is it your opinion that the manned bombers will be with us for VW 
the foreseeable future and will not be completely replaced by bal- not. 
listic missiles ? | Esp 
General Wurre. I am absolutely certain that that is true, Senator. | so ind 
Senator CHavez. Second, if this is true, is it not essential that we | Tt 
maintain a manned bomber force at a high technical and operating if I) 
efficiency ? 
General Wutre. No question about. that. T 
STATUS OF B—47’S Just 
will 
Senator Cuavez. Are the B-47’s obsolete or obsolescent now ? Ww 
General Wuire. I think it is fair to state they are “obsolescing.” reta] 
Senator Cuavez. Is not the B-58 the only supersonic bomber the hit u 
Air Force now has in inventory ? At 
General Wurirer. That is correct, sir. tradi 
Senator Cuavez. Is it not also true that it is the only supersonic Ww 
bomber now in production ? | lefta 
General Wurre. That is correct. Th 
Senator CHavez. Can we afford not to modernize our manned depk 
bomber force, particularly if we already have spent $1,400 million stanc 
for the B-58 ? { POL 
General Wuire. I would like to see the medium bomber force mod- I vy 
ernized at a more rapid rate than we are doing it, but there are other I thi 
considerations that are beyond my purview. thori 
and j 


weap 
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Senator Cuavez. Is it not true that the peak expense for this par- 
ticular aircraft has passed ? 

General Wurre. I think that is true provided we don’t incur addi- 
tional expenses in connection with finalizing the operational status 
of the weapon. 

SOVIET DEFENSE PENETRABILITY 


Senator CuHavez. Do you have any doubt as to the ability of Ameri- 
can bombers to penetrate Soviet defenses / 

General Wuire. I have long stated I had no such doubt—and I 
think the truth of the statement is more apparent now than when I 
made it earlier. 

Senator Cuavez. Before the Preparedness Committee you testified 
that personally you would prefer to have twice as many B-58’s as we 
now have programed. If there were no budget ceiling would it still 
be your view today ? 

General Wurre. I think unquestionably if there were no budget 
ceiling we would want more. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. We have kept you here a long while, 
but it has been necessary. 

Senator Jackson. Could I ask this one question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator CuHavez. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. General White, with reference to the MINUTE- 
MAN program, which is about as invulnerable a survivable deterrent 
force as one can obtain along with POLARIS, should you not have 
some authority to step up expenditures in this crucial development 
phase so that there will not be any delay in obtaining at the earliest 
possible date the operational capability of MINUT EMAN? 

Without spelling it out in dollars, I am wondering if there should 
not be some authority to cover the situation when we are out of session. 
Especially in the research and development phase, which we are now 
in, in the development phases, time is of the essence. 

Tt is not just getting more missiles, it is missiles that will survive, 
if I may submit. 

EARLY RETALIATION MISSILES 


This is a thing where there is more confusion than is necessary. 
Just getting more missiles is not the key thing, but it is missiles that 
will be there capable of retaliating after the first strike. 

We keep talking about our ret taliator y force, you know, but the only 
retaliatory force I think of is the one I think will be there after they 
hit us first. 

At least I want to be that conservative. And in keeping with the 
tradition of this country, we are not going to strike the first blow. 

What we want to know is how many ret taliator y systems do we have 
left after this surprise attack. 

That is why I think the MINUTEMAN, capable as it is of mobile 
deployment and deployment deep in the bowels of the earth from the 
standpoint of fixed location, is a very vital weapon system along with 
POLARIS. 

I wonder if you should not have—the House did add some money. 
I think about $20 million—you should not have some additional au- 
thority to move in a flexible way when you need to spend money 
and incur a slight deficiency, if necessary, in order to achieve this 
weapon system at the earliest possible date. 
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That is my question. 

General Wurre. It is true, sir, that in connection with the cutback 
in the air defense, one of the items we asked to absorb the funds 
saved by the cutback was $47.7 million for MINUTEMAN, most of 
which was to expedite the research and development program. 

The Department of Defense has approved $27 million of that 
amount and has not approved our request for the additional $20.7 
million, which would make the total of $47 million. 


NEED FOR FLEXIBILITY 


Senator Jackson. What I am trying to say is that in addition there 
should be some flexibility, Mr. Chairman, some place in the Air 
Force or Department of Defense that as you make a breakthrough 
or something new comes up, or you have to obligate funds, you 
should have the authority even though we are not in session. 

Time is of the essence in this system and I do submit it would be 
foolhardy to have any delay in any of those deterrent forces that 
have this enormous survivable capability. 

That is my point. 

General Wuire. I agree with you. In this very rapid changing 
technological age, flexibility in reprograming and adding where neces- 
sary is a very desirable feature. 

Senator Jackson. Well, without adding any specific amount of 
money, Mr, Chairman, if we just had some provision along that line 
in the bill, I think it would at least give the Air Force ‘the added 
advantage ‘of exploiting opportunities ‘when they arise, so that there 
will be no delay. 

General FrrepMan. Senator, I assume you are referring to a con- 
tinuation of section 633 in last year’s act. 

Senator Jackson. That is right. 

General Frrepman. Which permitted the transfer of $150 million 
to the missile account. 

Senator Jackson. That is right. 

General Frrepman. The Air Force and the Department of Defense 
would like to see that particular section contained in this year’s 
general provisions. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate your 
courtesy. 

Senator Cuavez. We will be in recess now until Tuesday. We will 
continue with the Air Force then. 

General Wurre. I would hope, Mr. Chairman, if we may, that if 
the committee needs convincing we would certainly like to show in 
executive session the result of the BOMARC test firi ings about which 
there has been so much confusion. 

Senator Magnuson. The recent one ? 

General Wurre. We will give you the whole story. The whole 
story is very good. 

Senator CHavez. We will get in touch with you if we decide to 
have an executive session on this. 


COMMITTEE RECESS 


(Whereupon, at 1 p.m., Thursday, Mav 19, 1960, the subcommittee 
was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a.m., Tuesday, May 24, 1960.) 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1961 


TUESDAY, MAY 24, 1960 


U.S. Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 1224, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the 
subcommittee), presiding. 

Present : Senator Chavez, Ellender, Robertson, Stennis, Symington, 
Saltonsall, Bridges, and Dworshak. 

Also present : Senator Greuning. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. ROBERT J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF 
BUDGET, COMPTROLLER OF THE AIR FORCE; ACCOMPANIED BY 
HON. LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR 
FORCE (FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT); HON. PHILIP B. TAYLOR, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE (MATERIEL); 
LT. GEN. MARK E. BRADLEY, JR., DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
MATERIAL; MAJ. GEN. H. M. ESTES, JR., ASSISTANT DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS; MAJ. GEN. RAYMOND J. REEVES, 
VICE COMMANDER, MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE; AND 
MAJ. GEN. E. S. LIGON, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
PERSONNEL 


STATEMENT BY GENERAL FRIEDMAN 


Senator CuHavez. The commitee will come to order, please. 
eral Friedman, we are ready. 

General FrrepMman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I will now present 
the fiscal details of the reclama actions to which General White ad- 
dressed himself at his appearance here last week. 

To facilitate this presentation, we have prepared, and have appended 
to your copies of my statement, a tabulation which traces the actions 
in our various appropriation requests from the President’s budget as 
submitted in January, through the Air Defense Reorientation adjust- 
ments which were presented in March, and the actions taken by the 
House, to the revised amounts which we now request. 

Before referring to that tabulation, however, I believe we can save 
considerable time by dealing with three broad topics which cut across 
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several appropriations, and then merely reference these as we go 
through the tabulation of our reclamas. 
These three subjects are— 
1. The 10-percent reduction in departmental administration ; 
2. The 10-percent reduction in travel; and 
3. The 3-percent reduction in procurement appropriations. 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Our reclama with respect to the departmental administration reduc- 
tions is directed toward dollar reductions in operation and mainte- 
nance of $7,781,000 and in research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion of $1,690,000, and to new restrictions which appear in the opera- 
tion and maintenance and in the military personnel language. 

We ask this committee to recommend reversal of House action in 
these respects on the grounds that the House action did not give rec- 
ognition to the voluntary reductions in headquarters personnel which 
the Air Force has already taken. 

I can assure this committee that in the Air Force we share the 
House committee’s concern over the tendency of headquarters’ 
echelons to grow, if timely and adequate management action is not 
taken. 

PERSONNEL REDUCTIONS IN HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


As evidence of this shared concern, I cite— 

1. The fact that the Headquarters USAF staff was reduced by 
12 percent in fiscal year 1958 ; 

2. The headquarters staff is even now in the final phases of an 
additional 10-percent reduction which the Chief of Staff directed 
last October. 

Thus, by June 30, this year the headquarters will have been reduced 
by 20.8 percent since fiscal year 1957. 

The field extensions of Headquarters USAF have also been re- 
duced by various percentages ranging up to 58.8 percent, as is set 
forth in the reclama statement submitted to this committee. 

In addition, Headquarters, ARDC, and Headquarters, AMC, which 
the House committee has chosen to include under departmental ad- 
ministration, were directed to accomplish headquarters reduction of 
15 percent and 21 percent, respectively. 

fa summary, the Headquarters of USAF, ARDC, and AMC have 
already and recently been reduced by 3,000 personnel—1,200 military 
and 1,800 civilian. 

Other headquarters of the Air Force have recently been reduced by 
1,700 military and 900 civilians, bringing the total self-imposed re- 
ductions in various headquarters elements to 5,600 this year alone. 

We submit, therefore, that we have already made reductions well 
beyond what the House committee intended both in breadth and in 
scope. 

To superimpose another 10 percent reduction on the actions which 
we have already taken would have a seriously adverse effect upon the 
minimum essential capabilities which have been retained at, head- 
quarters for command, control, management, and administration of 
worldwide Air Force operations and activities. 
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RESTORATION REQUESTS 


Since our budget was based on these self- imposed reductions, we re- 
quest that this committee recommend to the Senate, the restor ation of 
$7,781,000 to the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation; the 
restoration of $1,690,000 to the “Research, development, test and eval- 
uation” appropriation; and the deletion of the related provisos which 
have been added to the language of the “Military personnel and Op- 
eration and maintenance” appropriations. 


TRAVEL REDUCTIONS 


In the travel area, the House also made 10 percent reductions, which 
aggregate to $32,412,000 and involve our three “Military personnel” 
appropr lations, the two “Operation and maintenance’ appropriations, 
and “Research, development, test and evaluation.” 

In addition, & new general provision was included in the bill, sec- 
tion 533, which would impose, for the first time, a Department of De- 
fense-wide limitation on travel, in the amount. of $660 million. 

In I rmanent change of station—travel, the House made a 
reduction of $16,540,000 in our military personnel appropriation 
estimate. 

In the development of our permanent change of station estimate, 
careful consideration was given to the concern repeatedly expressed. by 
the Congress over the number of permanent change of station travel 
moves. 





ECONOMY PROGRAM 


In fact, the Air Force has vigorously pursued a travel economy pro- 
gram since 1954. It requires ‘that personnel movements be directed 
only as necessary to support Air Force operational plans. 

We do not require rotation of personnel after specified time periods, 
except for oversea and certain other special assignments. 

Personnel are moved only when a military requirement for their 
services elsewhere so dictates. 

To appreciate the serious position in which we would be placed by 
this reduction, and the accompanying limitation, one need only con- 
sider the fact that 58 percent of our programed per manent change of 
station moves, which represent 73 percent of the dollar cost, are be- 
yond the influence of management. actions, to all intents and purposes. 

These are procurement moves, separation moves, and oversea rota- 
tion moves. 

No flexibility exists in the first two of these categories. 

We could, of course, reduce the cost of oversea ‘rotations by increas- 
ing the length of oversea tours beyond the standards now in effect for 
all services. However, such action would have adverse effects upon 
the morale, health, and career progression of the individuals involved. 

It w ould be unfair to lengthen the tours of those now overseas who 
were transferred there with current tour lengths in force. To apply 
longer tours to outbound personnel only would result in no savings in 
fiscal year 1961. 

PRACTICAL APPLICATION 


Therefore, as a practical matter, we could apply the proposed re- 
duction only to training, reassignment, or organized unit moves, 
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which in total represent only about 27 percent of our programed 
permanent change of station costs in fiscal year 1961. 

Applied to these areas, the proposed reduction becomes one, not. of 
10 percent, but of 22 percent. 

Kach of these types of permanent change of station moves, how- 
ever, is also essential to the planned Air Force program. 

NS moves are related directly to the requirements : 

To train new personnel in one of the needed skills; 

2 To provide advanced training for progression of personnel 
through the various skill levels; and 

3. To retrain individuals in new skills. In this period of substan- 
tial transition to higher advanced weapon and support systems, pres- 
ervation of the integrity of our training program is vital. 

Reassignment and unit moves are generated by such actions as base 
closures and unit inactivations; the activation of new units, such as 
missile organizations; redeploy ments essential to programed changes 
in force structure ; and dispersal of the heavy bomber and tanker 
forces. 

Denial of funds for these moves would mean delay in the inactiva- 
tion of units now considered obsolete, delay in dispersal of SAC units 
to new facilities now being constructed, and delay in activation of new 
units for which facilities and equipment, but not personnel, could be 


put in place. 
RISING DEPENDENCY RATIOS 


I would like to invite your attention to another increasingly impor- 
tant factor in connection with permanent change of station moves, 
which sometimes may be overlooked. That is the rising dependency 
ratios which we are experiencing. 

The House committee report contained the observation that 

While the total number of moves has gradually declined in recent years as has 
overall military strength, the cost of these moves has not shown a comparable 
decline. 

The principal reason why this statement is true is the fact that over 
the last 3 years, while our Air Force military personnel strength has 
gone down by almost 76,000, the number of dependents has gone up by 
nearly 298,000. 

This made it necessary for us to program over 82,500 more depend- 
ent moves in fiscal year 1961 than actually were made in the fiscal 
year 1959. 

The impact of these increasing dependent moves is evident in the 
fact that it costs $1,587 to move overseas an officer with an average 
family and an average amount of household goods, as compared w ith 
$312 fora single officer. 

For these reasons, we urgently request that this committee recom- 
mend restoration of $15,540, 000 for permanent change of station. The 
remaining $1 million we will attempt to accommodate within our 


planned program. 





TEMPORARY DUTY TRAVEL 


With respect to temporary duty travel, I can assure this committee 
that the intensive reviews which have been in effect in the Air Force 
for the past few years have resulted in this being probably one of the 
most closely scrutinized of all items of expense. These reviews begin 
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at base level and continue at all successive echelons up to and includ- 
ing Headquarters, USAF. 

The results are reflected in the fact that the fiscal year 1961 budget 
reflected an aggregate decrease of $4.5 million in temporary duty 
travel from the fiscal year 1960 level in the five appropriations af- 
fected by the temporary travel duty travel cut. 

Nevertheless, the Air Force intends to intensify its efforts in this 
regard, and, therefore, does not seek restoration of the travel reduc- 
tions in operation and maintenance, or in research, development, test, 
and evaluation. 

The cuts in the “reserve forces” appropriations, while relatively 
small dollarwise, are nonetheless of some concern. Travel require- 
ments for the Reserve forces had already been reduced in the fiscal 
year 1961 estimates to the lowest levels we felt consistent with the 
balanced Reserve programs which were presented. 

The requirements which were included are all directly related to 
operational aspects of these important segments of our total airpower. 
They relate only to military personnel, and do not include costs of 
movement of dependents and household goods, as does the Regular 
Air Force appropriation. 

Reductions could be taken only at the price of diminished capability 
of these forces, which become increasingly important as the active 
forces are reduced. 


REQUESTED RESTORATION IN TRAVEL APPROPRIATIONS 


Oe 


Therefore, we request restoration of the $735,000 total cut in travel 
in the three “reserve forces” appropriations. 

Serious as would be the full effect of the travel reductions proposed 
by the House, even more detrimental perhaps would be the effects of 
the proposed overall limitation on travel. It would be necessary for 
the Department of Defense to break down the total sum to itself and 
among the military departments by appropriation, six in number in 
the case of the Air Force. 

The six limitations which the Air Force received would have to be 
further and successively broken down to major command, subordinate 
command, base and installation levels. 

In the case of the Air Force alone, the single limitation in the bill 
would result in several hundred sublimitations at various levels, 
which would constitute an excessive accounting, reporting, and con- 
trol workload for all concerned. 

We, therefore, support the Department of Defense request for dele- 
tion of section 533, 


REDUCTIONS IN PROCUREMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The 3 percent. reduction in the several procurement appropriation 
estimates—which aggregate to $211,545,000—were levied on the 
theory that the amounts thus derived could be saved through im- 
provements in procurement practices and procedures. These will be 
discussed in some detail by General Bradley. 

I will simply state at this time that the Air Force requests complete 
restoration of the 3 percent reductions in its procurement appro- 
priations. 
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Senator Rogsertson. Mr. Chairman, since I have to attend a con- 
ference of the Treasury-Post Office Subcommittee at 10:30, I would 
like to ask the general just one question if he is not going to discuss 
it in detail. 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed. 


UNIFICATION OF PROCUREMENT 


Senator Ropertson. Has the Air Force in its procurement gone as 
far as is practical in its unification of procurement ? 

General Frrepman. I think General Bradley could probably re- 
spond to that better than I, Mr. Robertson. 

General Braptey. I am not sure that I understand the question, 
Mr. Robertson. 

Senator Ropertson. There was a task force of the Hoover Com- 
mission that recommended unification of procurement. There have 
been repeated claims that the Defense Department wastes up to $3 
billion a year through overlapping, inefficient buying, and separate 
buying when they should be doing unified buying. 

General Brapiey. I think I can answer tae question now, sir. 

Senator Rogserrson. The House claims that they could not get at it 
any way except by what I call a meat-ax program; that is, they will 
ent, everything 3 percent and the largest cut seems to fall on the Air 
Force. 

General Braptry. On a percentage basis, it would; yes, sir. 

Senator Ropertson. Now I want to know whether you have uni- 
fied your purchases or you are still subject to the criticism that you 
are wasting money by not unifying? 

General Brap.tey. I do not believe that we are subject to such 
criticism, Mr. Robertson. 

The Department of Defense has a very intensive program which 
is going om now and has been for the last 2 or 3 years to place under 
single management all of the commodities that we handle that lend 
themselves to this kind of handling. 

Right now, as you probably know, the Army has the subsistence, 
the clothing and traffic management; that is, rail travel traffic. 

The Navy has petroleum. There are two new single managerships, 
one for general supply and one for industrial suplies which are now 
being organized, one under the Army and one under the Navy, and 
there is now a plan to place common electronic type items under one 
of the services. 

We are cooperating completely in this endeavor and recently have 
been complimented by the Department of Defense for this. 


AIRPLANE PURCHASES 


Senator Roperrson. Who handles the purchase of your airplanes! 

General BrapLey. We handle them, sir. 

Senator Roprrrson. Is there another defense agency that purchases 
airplanes ? 

yeneral BgrapLtey. The Navy does; yes, sir. 

Senator Rosertson. They are the only two? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir; but we buy some of the Army’s airplane 
requirements and I believe the Navy buys some of the Army’s require- 
ments. 
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Senator Rozertson. Do you think any worthwhile savings could be 
effected if we had only one agency buying airplanes for both the Air 
Force and the Navy ? 

General Brapiey. I do not believe so, at this time, sir. 

Senator Rosertson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. What about standard houseke ‘eping supplies? 
Does each service purchase its own supplies of that type? 

General Braptey. Housekeeping supplies are being placed under 
this single manager for service supplies. This is being implemented 
right now. 

Senator Cuavez. They will purchase for the Air Force, Navy, and 
the Army. 

General Braptey. For all three of them. 

Also, in an answer to Senator Robertson’s question, we do have a 
lot of joint procurement by one service within the Department of 
Defense, within the airplane program. 

For instance, the Navy furnishes supervision over a plant as far as 
the armed services go at Pratt & Whitney, United Aircraft, and 
buys all the engines for the Air Force that we require from Pratt & 
Whitney. 

Senator CHavez. Yes. 

Senator Ropertson. I heard from some source that somebody 
bought a surplus quantity of engines and maybe one agency would be 
buying them when the other would have a surplus, and that some 
money could be saved there with sufficient supervision over the stock- 
ing of spare parts and whatnot. 

What do you wish to say about that? 


PROGRESS IN PROGRAMING 


General Bravery. I would like to say that this is a continuing prob- 
lem. There is always a danger of such things happening. 

We have been working on it very hard in the last few years and I 
think we have made a lot of progress. We have set up these various 
single-service procurements such as the Navy at Pratt & Whitney, 
and in general I think we have made a tremendous amount of progress 
in both the programing of requirements for spare parts and the elimi- 
nation of duplicate buying. 

Senator Ropertson. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Senator Brivces. Mr. Chairman, I have to go to the Treasury-Post 
Office conference. I would like to ask a question. 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 


STATUS OF F-106 


Senator Bripces. What is the situation as far as the Air Force is 
concerned with the F—106? 

The House put in some money for that. Are you asking to main- 
tain that money in these bills ? 

General Braptey. No, sir. When General White testified, last 
week he indicated that the air defense requirement for the BOMARC 
a which was submitted by the Air Force and approved by the 

partment of Defense, was for that amount of air defense which 
would be the cheapest and best possible way to achieve it. 
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NORAD has indicated it would require at least 200 F—106’s and not 
50 F-106’s to replace the number of BOMARCS which he requested. 

Senator Brinces. How many of the 106’s are there in the program 
for this budget ? 

General FrrepMan. There has been no new procurement since 1959, 
I believe, which was the last appropriation for the F-106. 

Senator Brinces. Is it not true that the F—106 has performed some 
52 successful intercepts against test vehicles? 

General Brap.tey. I am not aware of the exact figure, Senator, but 
the F-106 is coming along very well and is being phased into the 
inventory now. 

The units are being trained and equipped with them. 


SUCCESS OF BOMARC 


Senator Brinces. Has the BOMARC been successful against a 
maneuvering target ? 

General Braptry. Yes, sir: we have recently had very good success 
in test firings down in Florida; several successes within the last week. 

Senator Cuavez. At a target, or just into the ocean / 

General Braptey. Ata target, sir. 

I believe General Estes would have more complete information on 
the recent BOMARC tests. 

Senator Cuavez. I think it would be well for him to discuss that 
now in the interest of Senator Bridges and some of the others who 
have to leave. 

General Estes. We have a detailed presentation on this, sir, but 
to answer your question briefly, sir, I will give you an example of this. 

On the 18th of May we launched three BOMARC A missiles 
against maneuvering targets. The first two missiles were launched 
against a REGULUS missile in drone configuration, both missiles in- 
tercepted the target, the first at a distance of over 150 miles, and the 
second as the drone came on in at a distance of over 80 miles. 

Later in the day we fired a third BOMARC A against a maneuver- 
ing QF-80 jet-fighter-type drone. 

This particular BOMARC intercepted the drone by a direct col- 
lision and knocked it out of the air. 

As I repeat, this was a maneuvering target in the QF-80 instance. 

These are not the only successes. I simply report this as an example 
of the successes that have been obtained with the BOMARC missile. 

Senator Brincres. The F-106, you people are against; are you? 


AIR FORCE PROGRAM FOR BOMARC B 


General Esres. I would not exactly report it that way, Mr. Bridges. 
The fact is that the Air Force has submitted a specific program for 
nine squadrons of BOMARC B. 

The House has deleted the nine squadrons of BOMARC B from 
our program, and included in lieu, an amount of $215 million to buy 
50 of the F-106’s. 

Senator Briners. Is F—106 a good plane? 

General Estes. It is a good vehicle; yes, sir. 

Senator Brinces. Is it a maneuvering plane? 

General Esres. It is indeed 
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Senator Brinces. Has it been successfully used against maneuver- 
ing targets / 

General Estes. It has been. 

Senator Brinces. Has it had 52 successful tests ? 

General Estes. Like General Bradley, I can’t report the exact num- 
ber, but I would not doubt that figure at all, sir. 

The F—106 has done a very fine job. 


VALUE OF HUMAN JUDGMENT 


Senator Briners. It would have as an interceptor the value of 
human judgment as contrasted with a missile which may have great 
abilities but no human judgment ? 

General Esres. That is true; but there are certain advantages that 
the BOMARC has which the F—-106 does not have. The basic problem 
here is one of quantity. Fifty F—106’s will certainly not replace in 
equivalent military capability the nine squadrons of BOMARC B 
which we have requested. 

Senator Briners. With the F-108, will there be a gap before the 
BOMARC will be ready for operation ? 

yeneral Estes. With reference to the F—108? 

Senator Brinces. Yes. 

General Estes. Sir, the F-108 could not possibly come into the in- 
ventory until the post-1965 period. 

Senator Bringes. You are sold on the BOMARC, then? 

General Esrrs. I am indeed, sir. 

As the Chief of Staff reported, so is he. 

Senator Briners. And you think the F106 is a good plane and a 
good interceptor and it has been successful but that it does not have 
the appeal of the BOMARC,. That is what you are saying? 

General Estes. What we are saying, sir, is that we buy far more 
military capability for the dollar by producing the nine squadrons 
of BOMARC B that we have presented, as ¢ ompared to the equivalent 
military capability that replacement F-106’s would represent. 

We would have to buy far more F-106’s than the House has rec- 
ommended to replace the nine squadrons of BOMARC B. 

Senator Brinces. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. I have in my hand = unclassified summary of 
the BOMARC test flights since March 29, 1960, which we will insert 
in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


UNCLASSIFIED SUMMARY OF BOMARC Test FLicuts SINcE Marcu 29, 1960 


April 18, 1960: The first 100 percent successful BOMARC B flight test was 
achieved with the seventh missile to be launched in the development program. 
It was also the first BOMARC B to be launched from the Eglin AFB, Fla. test 
site. The purpose of the test was to have the missile perform a typical tactical 
mission by following a flight profile to a predicted target intercept point over 
100 miles from the launch site. Prerecorded SAGE guidance commands were 
transmitted to the missile from the Eglin AFB site. Due to limitations of 
instrumentation on the gulf test range, the missile destruction point was planned 
and accomplished at 150 nautical miles down range. This missile flight achieved 
many significant firsts in the BOMARC B program and as such was a truly 
significant development milestone. The firsts included : 

(a) Electrical power provided by a turbine-driven unit in lieu of batteries. 
(b) Midecourse guidance control from the ground through a new ground- 
to-air communications link. 
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(c) Inclusion of a new four-axis gyro reference system which improves 
the guidance accuracy. 

April 15, 1960: The eighth BOMARC B missile was launched for an intended 
long-range cruise mission. Telemetered information indicated that failure of a 
component, which is a standard Air Force item used in the F—100, caused pre- 
mature flight termination. The long-range flight objective was not met. 

May 12, 1960: Three BOMARC A missiles were launched from the test center 
at Eglin AFB, Fla. against drone targets over the Gulf of Mexico. The missiles 
were controlled under tactical conditions from the SAGE direction center at 
Gunter AFB in Montgomery, Ala. Two missions were completely successful 
and the third partially successful. The first BOMARC A cruising above 60,000 
feet at mach 2.5, dove, intercepted, and destroyed, at long range, a supersonic 
REGULUS II missile. The BOMARC closed on the REGULUS at speeds in 
excess of four times the speed of sound. This was the second direct hit by 
a BOMARC A ona REGULUS II. The second BOMARC A missile was launched 
against a droned jet fighter (QF-80). Intercept was achieved at a range in 
excess of 100 nautical miles. The intercept, missile to target proximity, was 
within the distance that the BOMARC nuclear warhead will kill the bombs 
on board an aircraft as well as the aircraft itself. The SAGE refire action 
against targets was demonstrated by launching a second missile against the 
same fighter drone target after assessing intercept success of the previous 
missile. Within 2 minutes after the interception by one missile the second was 
on its way. The rocket boost was normal but the right ramjet failed to operate. 
As a result, the missile rapidly lost speed and altitude and was destroyed. 

May 17, 1960: An advanced BOMARC B missile was fired successfully from 
Santa Rosa Island in northwest Florida at 1100 e.d.t. today over the Eglin 
Gulf Test Range for a distance of 270 miles in a simulated intercept. This was 
the second successful launching of the BOMARC B interceptor missile and the 
longest flight to date from this site by ARDC and ADC. There was no target 
involved in today’s very successful mission which was a test of the new aero- 
dynamic and propulsion system of the air defense weapon. Preliminary data 
received indicate the missile met all test objectives. The BOMARC B is de- 
signed to have an operational range of over 400 miles. 


SINGLE AGENCY PROCUREMENT 


Senator Satronsratu. General Bradley, I did not think you filled 
out the record enough in answer to Senator Robertson, when he asked 
about the procurement of all aircraft through one agency. 

If you try to do that, then you eliminate much research and de- 
velopment for various different purposes which the Air Force would 
have as opposed to the Navy, and you would eliminate the develop- 
ment of different types of aircraft to a degree that would be unwise. 

Am I. correct in that? When you have a single procurement 
agency for household effects and oil and gas and clothing and that 
sort of thing, it is completely different from the modernization of an 
airplane. 

reneral Brapirey. That is right, sir. 

Senator Satronstatu. I did not feel you made a full enough state- 
ment on that, that. is all. 

General Braptey. I feel that the Navy job, with the aircraft that 
they must have, is specialized; they have different requirements than 
the Air Force does. 

We have the two establishments that are trained in the requirements 
of the two different organizations. It would be, in my opinion, very 
Nec to put all this under one procurement agency. 

Senator Sarronstatt. It is a epnypletely different concept from the 
concept of household equipment such as clothing and food and so on? 


General Brapiey. Everyone uses the same kind of food and the 
same kind of mops. It is very simple to put this under one manage- 
ment, one procurement. 
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But when you come to a military requirement which an airplane is 
developed for, they are different. With the present system we do 
arrive at the kind of airplane we need and the Navy arrives at the 
kind they need. 

We have used a number of airplanes, both sides. The Navy was 
buying the Douglas airplane, an attack bomber, and we took the same 
design and made it into an Air Force airplane. It still required some 
changes, but we have used a number of airplanes simultaneously. 

Senator Sattronstatu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator, do you want to ask about the BOMARC? 

Senator Dworsnak. I have only one question. 


CHANGEOVER PRODUCTION LAG 


As I recall, when General White testified the other day I was im- 

ressed by the fact that possibly we would create a lag if we changed 
the BOMARC program by substituting the interceptor fighters. 

Is that a factor in the comparison of the capabilities of the 
BOMARC and the interceptor? 

General Esres. It is; yes, sir, in this sense: 

In the first place, there is a certain amount of leadtime required 
before you start getting the first squadrons of F-106’s from the pro- 
duction line today due to the fact that essentially our original pro- 
curements of that aircraft have now been completed. 

Once you take that leadtime into account, by the time you get the 
full quantity of 200 aircraft operational in units, which the commander 
of the North American Air Defense Command has stated he requires 
to replace the nine squadrons of BOMARC B, you would be in a later 
time period than that at which you could complete the operational 
status of the nine squadrons of BOMARC B that we have requested. 


BOMARC REPLACEMENT 


Senator DworsHak. Which missile are you planning to use to re- 
place the BOMARC at a later date? 

General Braptry. We have no air defense missile followon after 
the BOMARC at this time, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. That would be the latest concept, that kind of 
missile ? 

General Estes. This will depend entirely on what happens to the 
threat as the future goes on. If the Russians come up with some new 


type of threat one will undoubtedly have to pursue some new type of 
development. 


Senator Cuavez. Senator Symington. 
Senator Symineron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


General, in respect to this BOMARC, have you any plans for 
BOMARCs in Alaska ? 


General Braptey. We have not, sir. 


DEFENS® OF ALASKA 


Senator Symineron. What do you plan to do about the defense of 
Alaska ? 


General Estes. For the defense of Alaska, sir, the commander of 
the North American Air Defense Command has stated requirements 
51184—60—pt. 247 
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which have been fulfilled to the best of our capability, both from our 
standpoint and from that of the Army. 

The result of this is that there are certain NIKE battalions sta- 
tioned in the Alaskan area and additionally the Air Force currently 
has fighter interceptor squadrons there. 

Those fighter interceptor squadrons are being reduced to some 
extent in order to position the resources represented by those which 
we will remove from Alaska to what the commander of NORAD be- 
lieves is a better deployment in defense of the total responsibility 
which he now holds. 

Senator Dworsnak. What kind of airplanes do you have in 
Alaska ? 

General Estes. Right now we have F—102’s and F-89’s. 

Senator Symineron. F-89s / 

General Esters. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Are they located at Ladd ? 

General Esrrs. The F-89’s are located at Ladd Air Force Base. 

Senator Symineron. Do you have some plans for putting a more 
modern airplane up there? 

General Estes. At one time we did. Before the most recent pre- 
sentation to the House committee on the revised Air Force program 
we had intended modernizing the F-89 squadrons. 

Senator Symincton. With what aircraft ? 

General Estes. With F—101B’s, sir. 

Senator Symineton. You changed your mind about that? 

General Esres. In the revision which we submitted to the House 
in March, sir, in which we curtailed the BOMARC B program, it 
was necessary to redeploy our fighter interceptor forces completely 
across the North American Defense Command in order to make up 
for the reductions in BOMARC and provide the maximum capa- 
bility along the most probable routes of attack that was available 
within the remaining resources. 

At this time we withdrew our plans to modernize the F-89 squa- 
dron in Alaska and instead planned to use those resources within 
other parts of the continental air defense. 


AIR FORCE RECOMMENDED REDUCTION 


Senator Symineron. In other words, you are saying that you are 
changing the plans for the F-101 and taking out the actual F-89’s 
in Alaska because the Congress cut the BOMARC funds? 

General Estes. No, sir. This is when we went to the House recom- 
mending a reduction from 29 squadrons of BOMARC B’s to nine 
squadrons. This was based on our own recommended reduction, 
sir. 

Senator Symineron. How did that tie in with your moving these 
airplanes out of Alaska ? ey 

General Estes. As I say, when we reduced our program from a 
total of 29 squadrons to the 9 which I have just mentioned, of 
BOMARC B, then it became necessary to redeploy our available 
fighter interceptor forces. This we did by pulling some from various 
sources, including Alaska, to improve, in the opinion of the commander 
of the North American Defense Command, our overall capability 
within his responsibilities. 
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Senator Symineron. Then let me see if I understand what you 
are saying. 

Where is the commander of NORAD, Colorado Springs? 

General Esres. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. He decides because you are reducing the 
BOMAREC squadrons that. in order to soup up the situation in the 
States you have to take some airplanes out of Alaska; is that what 
you are saying ¢ 

General Esrrs. Basically we provide to the North American Air 
Defense system those weapons and that ground environment which we 
consider ourselves capable of supporting. 

Senator Symincron. lL understand all that. You connect the reduc- 
tion in BOMARCS with the removal of the planes from Alaska; is 
that right ¢ 

General Esres. Once we give him the resources it is up to him to 
determine what deployment he wants to make of these resources in 
order to achieve the best defense system possible within those re- 
sources. 

FINAL DECISION ON PLANE REMOVAL 


Senator Symineron. As I understand it, this decision to take the 
planes out of Alaska is the decision of the commander of NORAD; is 
that right ¢ 

General Esres. It is his final approval of the USAF plans; yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Who recommends that he do this? Did his 
own people recommend it to him 4 

General Esrrs. Initially we recommended it as part of our plan. 

Senator Symineron. Was it recommended by the Alaskan com- 
mander ¢ 

General Esres. No, sir; it was not. It was recommended by Head- 
quarters, U.S. Air Force. 

Senator Syminetron. So NORAD is really carrying out the orders 
of the Chief of Staff; is that correct ? 

General Estes. No, sir. 

Senator Symincton. Who recommended it in Washington ? 

General Estes. We recommended a plan to him which the Chief of 
Staff, USAF forwarded to him. It is then up to him to come back 
and state that he agrees with the plan or to shift the resources to 
provide a better defense system than we have suggested. He was 
given that option. 

Senator Symrneton. I will study your answers and try to under- 
stand what you are saying. 

What is the mission of the aircraft in Alaska ? 

General Estes. Their mission, sir, is severalfold. First, it is to 
provide identification of any unknown aircraft which penetrates the 
Alaska radar defense screen, and secondly, within the capability 
available to them, to provide active intercept missions against any 
intruders which are identified as hostile. 


BALLISTIC MISSILE THREAT 


Senator Symineron. Has there been any change in the nature of 
the threat since last March when you told the Senate that you were 
going to replace the F-89’s with F-101’s? 
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_ General Esres. Only in the sense that we reported to the House, 
sir, that in our opinion in terms of the overall threat, the ballistic 
missile threat is that which we must now concentrate our resources 
against as much as possible, even though the manned bomber threat 
continues to exist. 

Senator Symrneron. The ballistic missile threat does not increase 
your desire for BOMARCS any more than it does for F—101’s, does it? 

General Esters. No, sir; it does not. 

It is simply a matter of relative priorities for the utilization of 
available resources. 

Senator Symineton. General, I am trying to follow your thinking 
because this question of defense in Alaska is very important in my 
opinion. 

Are you saying that because of the ballistic missile potential you 
are giving up fighter defense in Alaska to this extent because you 
do not think there is any bomber or hghter-bomber problem incident 
to the Russian developments in Siberia ? 

General Estes. No, sir; I am not saying that, Senator Symington. 
ee Symineton. But this action would seem to show that you 
think it. 

General Estes. It would; yes, sir, if looked at all by itself. What 
we have said in our report to the House and as General White stated 
before this committee the other day, we have attempted in our reas- 
sessment to insure for the future we are programing our funds to- 
ward the overall threat and not placing a disproportionate amount 
of those resources against the manned bomber threat alone. 


PURPOSE OF REVISION 


Our revision, therefore, had as its purpose providing an air defense 
system against the manned bomber threat, completed at the earliest 
possible date, and the shift of the remaining resources to an improve- 
ment of our capabilities against the ICBM threat. 

Senator Symineron. When I was with the Air Force we thought 
that the defense of Alaska was very important. Has that been 
changed in any way? 

General Esrrs. No, sir; I would not say so. 

Senator Symrneton. You seem a little hesitant about it. Is there 
any difference now in the position than there was before ? 

General Estes. No, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Do you want to talk about the tremendous 
developments of the Russians across the Bering Strait from the stand- 
point of their air development. 

General Estes. I am afraid I could not talk about them in detail 
in open session, sir. 

Senator Syminetron. Well, if they are there and we know that they 
are there, do you think it helps our position with our allies and our- 
selves to cut down on our own concept of defense against that obvious- 
ly growing danger ? 

Roce! Esters. Sir, with regard to Alaska, I think it depends upon, 
with regard to the buildup of Russian capability, where it is antici- 
pated they will utilize that capability; whether they will utilize it 
against Alaska or against the continental United States. 
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RUSSIAN BASES IN SIBERIA 


Senator Symrneton. We have known for a great many years that 
they have bases in Siberia. I will accept your decision about the 
classified nature of the detail about the extent of increase in their 
strength across in Siberia. 

Would it not be logical to try to intercept from Alaska instead 
of waiting until their manned aircraft got over the United States? 

General Esrrs. Provided they came through the Alaska area; that 
is not necessarily the most direct route or approach against targets in 
the United States. 

Senator Symineron. Still the fighters would have some capacity 
for defense, would they not ? 

General Esters. It depends on two things: First, if they are de- 
tected by the Alaskan radar screen, which they can get around to 
attack the United States if they don’t come directly over Alaska, 
and, secondly, it depends on how far out to sea such attack would 
divert, whether or not the range of our fighters would be sufficient 
to reach the bomber stream. 

Senator Symineron. I must say I worry about stripping Alaska of 
some of its defense which is what you’re planning to do. 

At the same time, very close to Alaska we know of the tremendous 
developments which are going on with respect to preparations for 
manned aircraft operation. The Air Force plan is hard for me to 
understand. 

As a result of the able Senators from Alaska bringing it to my atten- 
tion, I have been studying it carefully. I do not see how you can 
justify, while the Russians are increasing tremendously their capacity 
to handle manned aircraft a few miles from our country, our cutting 
down further our manned aircraft Alaskan defense. 


DEFENSE OF LIKELY TARGETS 


General Esrrs. All I can say, sir, is that it lies in the belief as to 
what you think those aircraft which the Russians have would be uti- 
lized against, what target system they would be attacking, and then to 
so deploy your forces as to provide the best defense against the tar- 
gets which you consider would appear to them as the most lucrative. 

Senator Symrineton. Would you not consider that inasmuch as a 
bomber has fighter capability and a fighter has bomber capability 
that if you have manned aircraft fairly close to these bases that you 
might have a tactical attack to destroy their capacity to take off with 
long-range bombers from Siberia? Would that not be an asset instead 
of a liability ? 

General Estes. You are referring to our capability in Alaska? 

Senator Symineton. Yes, you do not have to have a strictly de- 
fense airplane. Actually every fighter today is a bomber, as you know. 

General Estes. I would feel, Senator, that considering the overall 
requirements of our total offensive force, it might be preferable to con- 
sider targeting those bases with ICBM’s rather than to build up a 
fighter force in Alaska for that capability. 

Senator Symrneton. Well, if we ever get ICBM’s in any quantity, 
ioe that is right. Do we have any ICBM’s capacity in Alaska 
today. 
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General Estes. One would not need to put ICBM bases there to 
cover bases in Siberia. 

Senator Symineron. Do you have any ICBM capacity in Alaska? 

General Esters. No. 

Senator SYMING Tron. Has it been recommended that we do have 
IRBM «: apactty in Alaska today ? 


General Esrrs. At one time it was so recommended. 


BMEWS IN ALASKA 


Senator Syminaron. Are you putting any BMEWS in Alaska? 

General Estes. We are. 

Senator Symincron. How are you going to defend those? Would 
that not be a prime target in case of attack? 

General Esrrs. W ell, sir, the purpose of BMEWS, as you recall, 
is to provide warning of an ICBM attack. If there is an ICBM 
attack against BME WS or any other type of attack against it, then 
I think that supplies the warning right to begin with. 

Senator Symrncron. Are you saying that the Russians would not 

want to destroy the BMEWS station if they knew it was in Alaska, 
whats of course, they do? 

General Estes. No, sir. I put it the other way. If they do wish 
to destroy and actually do it, we have been provided the warning for 
which we installed the BMEWS in the first place. 

Senator Symrneron. If they destroy the BMEWS station your 
thought is that we use the ICBM’s on a tactical basis to destroy the 
Siberian airfields; is that correct ? 

General Esres. That I think is one consideration one should take 
into account. 

Senator Symineron. Anything should be a consideration. But we 
have very few ICBM’s. I think “the ICBM was primarily a strategic 
weapons system. Would you want to use the handful of ICBM’s 
which we have against the airfields in Siberia ? 

General Esres. Well, sir, you talked about those fields as being 
bases for the Russian strategic air force. 

It would certainly be a strategic use of our ICBM’s to program 
them against that type of base of the Russians. 

Senator Symrncron. I am just trying to find out why it is that we 
are further cutting down our defenses, at the same time the world 
situation is the way it is, and we are trying to justify pulling back 
again into the shell of the United States instead of maint: Lining a 
perimeter position. 

From what I have known of Alaska I have always felt it was 
vitally important to the future security of the United States. It is 
hard for me to understand why we pull out our manned aircraft 
defenses in Alaska at the same time we know the Russians are in- 
creasing theirs in Siberia. 

That is the purpose of my questions. 


THREAT OF ENEMY BOMBERS 


The House acted to cut out the funds for BOMARC and substituted 
$215 million for additional modern interceptor aircraft. Since the 
Air Force has expressed strong interest in the unproven relatively 
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short-range BOMARC there is no question that the Air Force still 
considers enemy bombers as a serious threat. 

General Estes. The Air Forces does consider that there will still 
continue to be a manned bomber threat throughout the post-1965 
per iod. 

Senator Symineron. I would not think you would dare plan other- 
wise. If this is the case, why would you not want to have as modern 
and long-range interceptors as possible located at all points nearest 
the potential enemy territory / 

Do I understand that you feel they will go out to sea and go around 
Alaska 

Secor Esres. I feel this may well be the case. 

Senator Symineron. Do you want to turn this Alaskan defense job 
over to Navy? 

General Esrrs. No, sir. 

Senator Symrinaton. Where are Siberian-based aircraft going to 
be intercepted? That is what interests me. Why do we have to wait 
until they get to Washington, Oregon, or California ? 


DEPENDENCE ON RADAR COVER 


General Esrrs. Well, sir, within the capability of the weapon sys- 
tems which will be available, one can intercept approaching aircraft at 
the limits of our contiguous radar cover. 

As soon as these are detected and are identified as hostiles, we have 
the range capability in our present weapon systems to perform inter- 
cept. 

What I am saying, in other words, is that first one must identify 
an approaching aircraft as a hostile aircraft before an attack can be 
performed and the range of our present weapon systems is adequate 
to meet the range of our available contiguous radar cover within 
which final identification is performed. 

Senator Symineron. What you are really doing in effect is putting 
more money on the short range, lack of positive control BOM ARC, 
and less money on the new, long-range fighters where you do have 
positive control. That is your plan for preparation against manned 
aircraft attack; is that right ? 

General Esrrs. No, sir. In this particular instance, we have at- 
tempted to make a balance between the BOMARC program and the 
fighter interceptor program. 

As you recall, in our recommendations to the House we submitted 
a package request for approximately $136 million to provide im- 
provements to all of our existing Century series fighter interceptors 
in order to bring their capability. up to the highest possible level. 


IMPROVING INTERCEPTORS 


So we are concentrating both on improving our interceptors and on 
providing the level of BOMARC’s , which we requested—the nine 
squadrons of BOMARC B. 

Senator Symineton. So this major shift amounts to a further re- 
duction of defense in Alaska. This seems to be based on your analy- 
sis of the Russian intent, you might say, as to how they would attack 
this country if they did from their bases in Siberia; is that right ? 
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General Esrrs. It is based on our estimate of the best way of utiliz- 
ing the available resources. 

Senator Symineton. And what you think would be the way the 
Russians would handle an attack ? 

General Estes. Against the target system within the United States; 

es, sir. 
: Senator Symineron. Their intent in this respect ? 

General Estes. As best we can determine what their intent might 
be, sir. 

Senator Syminecron. So now we are back again to the question of 
reorganizing our defense and in effect reducing our efforts based on 
our new concept of what the Russian intent is as against their capabil- 
ity, are we not ? 

General Estes. Well, you can question this as a matter of intent 
or a matter of probability, Senator. I would feel that if the Russian 
strategic bomber force is to be deployed against this country it is 
going to be deployed against our own strategic force capability. 

I would feel, therefore, that they would certainly intend under any 
circumstance, such as we would with regards to an attack on them, to 
throw their forces against our most potent strategic centers. 

That being the case, one would position fighter interceptors along 
the routes which would give the best protection to those strategic 


centers. 
ALASKAN DEFENSE ADJUSTMENTS 


Senator Symrneron. If you take away the defense of Alaska, why 
would they not adjust their plans by going over Alaska ? 

General Estes. We are not taking away the defense. We are still 
leaving defense there. HERCULES battalions remain, as well as 
some fighter interceptors. 

Senator Symineton. NIKE-HERCULES battalions? 

General Esters. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. They would be capable of intercepting the 
long-range bombers on their way to the United States? 

eneral Estes. They will be capable of intercepting long-range 
— that come over the target area where the NIKE-HERCU- 

ES is. 

Senator Symrneron. I am not talking about their interest in attack- 
ing Alaska. I think you dismissed that as a prime target with the 

ossible exception of BMEWS, but certainly we would not put up 

IKE-HERCULES as something that would defend this country 
against an attack against Seattle or Portland. 

General Estes. That is true. 

Senator Symineton. So I don’t follow you on that. 

General Estes. I was referring to target systems in Alaska. With 
reference to the intercept of any mission which skirt the Alaskan 
defenses—— 

Senator Syminoron. Then you are not taking away the defense of 
Anchorage or of Fairbanks, but you are taking away the capability 
of defending against the strategic bomber attack against the rest of 
the United States. 


My point is: Why would the Russians not go across Alaska? They | 


always know when we change our defenses. 
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Why would attacking bombers not go across Alaska instead of 
going out to sea? 

General Estes. Instead of taking all the fighter defenses away, we 
are reducing them. We will still retain that longer range intercept 
capability. 

Senator Symrneron. How much? 

General Esres. Sir, I would not like to state the exact figures. I 
would report, however, that the remaining fighters will be more than 
twice the size of our ordinary fighter squadrons. 

Senator Symrneron. In other words, your explanation of why you 
are doing this is just one of degree, not of kind. 

Do you think that more will go to sea than over Alaska? 

General Estes. No, sir. 

As I said, within available resources 

Senator Symineron. Does that mean fiscal ceiling you are talking 
about ? 

General Esres. Within the available fighters and other intercep- 
tors we currently have. 

Senator Symincron. That you are being permitted to have? 

General Estes. Yes, sir; that we have programed and have re- 
quested. 





PICKET SHIP RADAR COVER 


Senator Symineron. Then this decision is based on the fiscal sit- 
uation as well as on your guess that enemy bombers might go out to 
sea and be picked up by the Navy; is that right. We have ships out 
there. 

General Estes. We have picket ships out there that provide radar 
cover. Those do not maintain an attack capability as such. 

Senator Symineron. I understand. But you would agree, would 
you not, that military plans today, especially in the nature of the type 
and character of weaponry that bombers have, that the farther away 
you intercept your target, the better from the standpoint of national 
securly ¢ 

General Estes. I would certainly agree with that. 

Senator Symineron. If funds were available and the policy deci- 
sion was made to station numbers of modern interceptors in 
Alaska would you not agree that our defense against possible enemy 
attack would be increased ? 

General Esrres. I would feel that our defenses against manned 
bombers, sir, would be materially increased if we provided addi- 
tional fighter squadrons for position in several places. 

The question is one of balance, however, between the resources that 
one can reasonably expect and the total overall threat, how you want 
to apply those resources towards future weapon systems. 


PRESENT FISCAL SITUATION 


Senator Symineton. Then summing up, you are saying that you 
are reducing the number of fighters in Alaska despite the heavy 
increase in the preparation across the straits, because you cannot 
afford to have what is needed on the basis of your present fiscal sit- 
uation; is that correct.? 
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General Esrrs. I suppose one might draw that inference, Senator. 
We are actually reducing the fighter squadrons up there to use those 
resources where we think they are better positioned in the total de- 
fense of the United States. 

Senator Cuavez. If this committee were to take action and decide 
that Alaska as one of the United States should not be neglected, if 
this committee decided to give you money to keep those units in 
Alaska, would you object to it? 

General Esrers. Senator, if the committee provided additional 
money to buy fighter interceptors I think it would still be up to us 
in Headquarters, USAF, and the Commander, NORAD, to determine 
where the resources thus represented could best be applied for total 
defense of the United States. 

Therefore, if more money were provided I would feel that it would 
be up to us to position whatever fighters were bought where that job 
could best be done. 

Senator Cuavez. The committee, [ am sure, is trying to cooperate 
with you because you are the ones that have to provide the defense. 

General Estes. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. We are here to consider the money that you need 
in order to keep us secure. We want you to tell us as a military man 
what you need, where you do not have money available for certain 
purposes, whether you need it for those purposes even if you have 
not made the determination whether to go ahead or not. 

General Estrs. Yes, sir. 

I simply say, Senator, it would be up to us if the committee pro- 
vided more money for fighter interceptors to determine within our 
total system requirement where that money could best be spent. 


FIGHTER INTERCEPTORS IN ALASKA 


I do not necessarily say that in considering our present overall 
capability versus our responsibilities, Alaska would be the best place 
to put the fighter inceptor squadrons thus purchased. 

Senator Cuavez. I am not a military man, but it appears to me 
that Alaska has a lot of potential for our defense. 

Senator Syminetron. The Air Force felt so last March. Our posi- 
tion today compared with that of the Soviets has not materially 
improved based on-recent events. 

Why the policy change between March and June? That is what 
I do not understand. 

General Estes. As I mentioned, sir, our resources as of now are 
different, by some 20 squadrons of BOMARC. 

Senator Symineron. General, all we want to do is get the facts and 
based on the Constitution the Congress has the right to ask for the 
facts. 

Are you saying that between March and now, your resources, as you 
call them—I suppose by resources you mean your pocketbook—have 
been cut to the point that you have had to cut these squadrons in 
Alaska ? 

General Estes. No, sir; I would like to put it another way, 
Senator. 
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I do not feel that anyone can ever have enough force to do every- 
thing he would like todo. Every commander that we have in the field 
would like to have more military capability. 

General Power would like to have more capability. 

General Kuter would like to have more capability —— 


ANALYSIS OF FORCES 


Senator Symineron. I have been to Alaska recently. Except from 
the standpoint of the further buildup of forces across the straits, how 
does the Alaska defense and the defense of the rest of the United 
States differ in May as compared with last March ¢ 

Did you make a mistake when you analyzed it in March ? 

General Esrrs. No, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Then what is the reason for the change ? 

General Estes. As I am trying to get to, sir, based on one’s expecta- 
tions of a reasonable budget, one must constantly estimate the best 
ways in which that money should be expended for defense against 
manned bombers, defense against the ICBM, offensive forces, et 
cetera. 

Considering those priorities against the level of available resources, 
available funds, your pocketbook if you will, then one must determine 
where best to use the forces that one purchases. 

In this particular instance that you cite as of last year we were talk- 
ing about an air defense program that contained air weapons, 
BOMARCS, and fighter interceptors, in a larger program by a con- 
siderable amount 

Senator Symrineron. You are talking about 2 months ago, not last 
year, 

General Estes. Two months ago, sir? 

Senator SyMineTon. Yes; 2 months ago the plan was to modernize 
our fighter strength in Alaska. 

General Esters. No, sir; we submitted to the House a plan showing 
deletion of one fighter interceptor squadron in Alaska, 

Senator SymineTon. The Senate was told that you were going to 
modernize the squadrons in Alaska just 2 months ago. 

General Esrrs. The revised air defense program which we sub- 
mitted in March called for deletion of one fighter interceptor 
squadron. 

Senator Symrneron. I think if you will check back you will find 
that was not the information given by the Vice Chief of Staff to the 
Senators from Alaska. 





PSYCHOLOGICAL IMPACT 


Why do you do a thing like this when we know that the Soviets are 
continuing to increase their capabilities across the straits? Despite the 
importance of interception as far out as possible, don’t you consider 
the psychological impact of a decision of this character as well as its 
military significance ? 

General Estes. Do we talk about the psychological impact ? 

Senator Symrneton. Yes; do you discuss that 4 

General Estes. May I get this straight, sir? Are you talking about 
the psychological impact on the Soviet or on our own people? 

Senator Symrneron. Both, and on our allies. 
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General Estes. Yes, sir; we certainly take those into account. 

Senator Symineton. Whom do you discuss it with when you dis- 
cuss it? 

General Estes. With whom do we discuss it? 

Senator Symineron. Yes; do you discuss it inside the Air Force 
only, or with the Defense Department, or State Department, or with 
outside agencies? Is there any correlation of the psychological im- 
pact resulting from such reduction in forces ? 

General Estes. Very much so, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Who in the State Department do you talk to 


about it? 
TOTAL AIR STAFF EFFORT 


General Estes. Let me put it this way : 

Ordinarily any action of this sort in which one is considering the 
total force structure which the Air Force is going to attempt to build 
is a total Air Staff effort which includes representation from opera- 
tion, plans, procurement, research and development, et cetera. 

Ordinarily, certain parts of the Air Staff, particularly those in 
plans, maintain continuing liaison with the State Department, and 
through that liaison constantly get a feel for the effects that changes 
in force structure, changes in deployments, et cetera, will have psycho- 
logically as you have mentioned. 

Therefore, discussions within the Air Force utilize the information 
thus gained in determining final decisions as to what force structure 
we will have. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR GRUENING 


Senator Symrneton. Mr. Chairman, I want to read into the record 
at this point a statement made by Senator Gruening a few days ago 
on the floor of the Senate, May 17 to be exact: 

Some weeks ago the Department of the Air Force informed me and my col- 
league, Senator Bartlett, that the 449th Fighter Interceptor Squadron at Ladd 
Air Force Base was to exchange its F—89 aircraft for F—101B’s. 

The information was that a superior, more modern, faster, and more effective 
type of aircraft in harmony with the presumed steady improvement of our de- 
fense equipment and of defense needs, would replace the F—89 fighter at this base 
near Fairbanks, Alaska. 


INCREASING STRENGTH IN SIBERIA 


That was the understanding here in the Senate. I must say I 
think it a sad business when we know about the increasing strength 
over there in Siberia and we go ahead and reduce our forces in 
Alaska. 

It may come out that way on the slide rule, but it seems very un- 
fortunate to me from the standpoint of our declining relative position 
around the world. 

T have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CHavez. Genstor Gruening, I would like to ask you this 
question : 

Senator Symington read a statement that you made in the Senate. 
Who in the Defense Department gave you that information? 

Senator GrueninG. I think it was General Musgrave who is the 
liaison officer between the Air Force and the Senate. 
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Senator Extenper. I have only one question to ask. 

In making this decision, General Estes, what weight, if any, did 
you give to the fact that Russia is so close to Alaska that they might 
use missiles in order to deal with the Alaskan situation ? 

I am just wondering whether in reaching your decision any weight 
was given to that fact? 

General Estes. Very definitely, Senator Ellender, the Russians do 
have missiles which they can use against Alaska, but in this particular 
instance we have been talking about fighter interceptors and NIKE- 
HERCULES which have capability not against ballistic missiles, 
only against a manned bomber force should the Russians decide to 
either use it against Alaska or deploy through Alaska on their way 
to targets within the continental United States. 

Senator EL.tenper. There is no question that because of the fact 
that Alaska is so close to the Russian border that it would be only 
a matter of a few hours that the whole of Alaska could be destroyed 
if they have the missile capability that some of us think they have. 

General Esrrs. If they so desire to use their missiles in that way; 

es, Sir. 
: Senator Satronsrauy. I have to leave, General Bradley, in about 
10 minutes to keep another appointment that I must not miss. 


MISSILE PROCUREMENT 


I would appreciate very much if you would clarify for me several 
points on missile procurement which General White touched on. 

If General Friedman will direct these questions to the proper of- 
ficer, I will appreciate it. 

General White testified, as I understand it, that the procurement 
that would help the Air Force most or help the defense of our country 
most, would be the addition of two ATLAS squadrons. Am I cor- 
rect in that? 

General Frrepman. In response to a question, Senator Saltonstall, 
relating back to the congressional action of last year where an addi- 
tional $75 million was added to the budget for ATLAS, there was 
contemplated at that time in the mind of the Congress—clearly so 
delineated in the House report—that they were talking about a 1T- 
squadron ATLAS program. 

Our current program, on an equivalent basis, would be 15 squadrons.. 

The question propounded of General White was: “If he were ap- 
propriated additional moneys what was his thought relative to prior- 
ity for these two additional ATLAS squadrons?” 

General White indicated that, during the time period under con- 
sideration, these two added ATLAS squadrons would be of con- 
siderable deterrent value and that he would afford them a high 
priority. 

Senator SatronstaLy. My question is this: I have been given in- 
formation which I would like to check that the gap will come between 
the ATLAS I and development of the TITAN II and the develop- 
ment and operational capability of the MINUTEMAN. 

_ If you can answer this in open session, what I would like to find out 
ls, Why is it not wiser and more helpful to go forward with the 
TITAN I and put that into operation to a greater degree with the 
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ATLAS to overcome this gap before the MINUTEMAN comes into 
inventory rather than to go forward with the development of TITAN 
II, put more money into research of TITAN II, have fewer TITAN 
Ir squadrons, and leave that gap, we will say, in our missile develop- 
ment. 

GAP BETWEEN MISSILES 


General Brapiey. Sir, the leadtime is such that if we wished to do 
what you say, it would be impossible to get. more TITAN I sites in 
the period that we are talking about. 

There is a gap, as you say, between the ATLAS and the TITAN 
II and the MINUTEMAN. The only way we can put any further 
missiles in that gap, if there were a decision as of this date, would be 
to get two more ATLAS squadrons which would be put in during that 
period, 

Senator Sattonsratu. In other words, it is a question of bases 
rather than the building up of the TITAN I? 

General Brapiey. It isa question of the total time it takes to get a 
TITAN squadron in the ground from the time we start to plan it. 

Senator Sarronstany. So that you say 96 ATLAS and TITAN I 
missiles, which I am informed could be built for the same cost. as the 
TITAN IL program and would result in 25-percent capability in- 
crease, could not be accomplished in the time period of the gap ? 

General Braptey. I say the total leadtime required from the time 
of decision until we get additional TITAN II’s is such a length of 
time that we could not get them in that gap. 

Senator Savronstaty. This information states that there could be 
96 ATLAS and TITAN I missiles which could be built at the same 
cost as the present 72 TITAN II program would be. 

General Frrepman. Sir, I think an important aspect of this matter 
is the capability of the weapon which we buy. We see a great increase 
in capability, from a military sté undpoint, by proceeding to the 
TITAN IL. 

This is why in fact the Air Force undertook this development. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN TITAN I AND II 


I would _— not to go into detail as to the differences bet ween 
the TITAN I and IT in an open session, but I will, if the committee 
so desires, provide a comparison in terms of deterrent capability as 
we see the TITAN II versus the TITAN I. 

Senator SauronstTaLL. But the MINUTEMAN ultimately will take 
the place of both the ATLAS and the TITAN II to a great degree, 
will it not ¢ 

General FrrepMan. Not “replace them,” sir—no. We are talking 
to that condition in terms of numbers only. In those terms the 
MINUTEMAN is very attractive, but it will never replace the larger 
yield weapons since they are required for a specific purpose. 

Senator Sauronsrav. In other words, you feel that the MINUTE- 
MAN is for a different purpose than ‘either the ATLAS or the 
TITAN II. 


General Frrepman. The same general purpose in terms of deter- 
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rence, sir; but in terms of specific targets there would be advantages 


for the larger weapon. 
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Senator Sauronsraty. That is not quite my understanding of the 
testimony in the past, but that is the present thinking of the Air 
Force; is that correct / 

General Frrepman. I don’t think the Air Force has ever testified, 
sir, that we are looking to the MINUTEMAN as a replacement for 
the ATLAS and TITAN. 

If we have, sir, I am sorry that we gave that misimpression. 

Senator SatronstaLv. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. General Friedman, you were at the bottom of 
page 7 of your statement 
General Frrepman. Yes; I was, Mr. Chairman. I had covered the 
three principal areas of reduction across the board. I will speak 
now to the specific appropriations and for that purpose, sir, if the 
members of the committee would turn now to the tabulation which 
we have furnished, I believe we can cover the balance of our reclamas 
in fairly short order. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL APPROPRIATIONS 


The first three appropriations listed are the military personnel 
accounts, which I have already covered. As indicated in the table, 
these appropriations were not affected by the air defense reorienta- 
tion adjustments. The House made 10 percent reductions in travel 
in each of these accounts, and the Air Force requests complete restora- 
tion, except for $1 million in military personnel. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


In “Operation and maintenance, Air Force,” which also was un- 
affected by the air defense reorientation adjustments, the House ap- 
roved one increase—$15 million for increased airborne alert capa- 
bility. It also made eight specific reductions, two of which—de- 
partmental administration and travel—I have already discussed. I 


will now cover the remaining six reductions in the order indicated 
in the tabulation. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The House reduced the estimate for communications by $69 million, 
by eliminating from the estimates for installation of fixed communi- 
cations-electronics, and for leased long-line communications, all in- 
creases over fiscal year 1960 levels. 

Whereas the House committee indicated its awareness of the essen- 
tiality of advancing the dates of operation of our early warning sys- 
tems, and of speeding the buildup of our ICBM capability, the action 
which it proposes would, if upheld, completely disrupt the implemen- 
tation of our advanced warning and retaliatory systems. 

Senator Extenper. General, how would that affect your foreign 
communications ? 

General Frmpman. I don’t believe as drastically as it would our 
internal communication system, although there would be, a certain 
portion of this reduction, if upheld, applied to our oversea communi- 
cations. 

The most serious impact, however, would be in the missile and in 
the warning systems, since these are principally the areas of increase. 
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Unless there is restoration of the $24 million which was taken out 
of the $80 million request for installation of communications and 
electronics equipment, we will be in the position, in fiscal year 1961, 
of having to accept deliveries of equipment procured in prior years, 
and for which facilities will be constructed, and being unable to 
install and utilize them. These equipments are essential to the stra- 
tegic mission, ballistic missile bases, air defense, DEW line, and 
flight safety systems. None represent marginal facilities—of which 
the House committee was critical—which can be reduced. All mar- 
ginal facilities—$50 million worth—had already been eliminated by 
the Air Force in its internal review process on the fiscal year 1961 
budget. Items deleted as not making Dlinact contributions to warning 
and retaliatory missions included improvements, expansions, and re- 
locations in the tactical, training, and logistic systems. 

In leased commercial communications the House applied a reduc- 
tion of approximately $45 million, the difference between our fiscal 
year 1960 and fiscal year 1961 estimates. 

Substantially all of the increase requested represents communica- 
tions which are essential to the operation of the SAGE, BMEWS, 
SAC primary alert, and air communications network systems. With- 
out the communications ingredient, these systems—worth some $2.5 
billion in masonry and procurement—will be unable to provide us 
with the warning and control capabilities so urgently needed. 

Therefore, the Air Force urges most strongly that this committee 
support full restoration of the required $69 million. 


MISSION SUPPORT FLYING 


The House applied a reduction of $5 million to mission support 
flying because of the committee’s belief that some of these aircraft 
operations are conducted heedless of cost, or for personal conveni- 
ence, or for other seemingly unjustifiable purposes. This conclusion 
is based on a committee staff review of flight records at 14 Air Force 
bases for a 3-month period in 1959. 

We submit, however, that our fiscal year 1961 budget estimate 
reflects Air Force responsiveness to the committee’s concern in this 
matter. It provided for a reduction of over 500 mission support 
aircraft from the June 30, 1959, inventory. It provided for 406,000 
fewer mission support flying hours than were flown in 1959. Thus, 
the Air Force has already, on its own initiative, taken prompt and 
aggressive action in this matter. 

Senator E.itenper. General, in that field, how much was your 
budget for fiscal year 1961 reduced from 1960 ? 

General Frrepman. To support the mission support flying program 
I referred to, will require $158.5 million in 1961. This includes 
costs in the “Military Personnel,” “Aircraft Procurement,” and 
“Operation and Maintenance,” appropriations. The “Operation and 
Maintenance” appropriation portion is $95.1 million. The compar- 
able 1960 amount for all three appropriations is $183.4 million, which 
includes $110 million for the “Operation and Maintenance” appro- 
priation. 

Senator ELtenper. So that you cut it back $25 million? 
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General FrrepMan. Essentially that figure; yes, sir. This was con- 
sistent. with the reduction of the 406,000 hours and the 500 aircraft 

lus which I discussed previously. 

Since the stated budget levels are essential to support the com- 
bat mission, and other equally essential activities, any further re- 
duction would necessitate diversion of other O. & M. funds to 
meet the transportation requirements which otherwise would have 
been met by the mission support operation. 


RESTORATION REQUEST 


Accordingly, the Air Force requests restoration of this $5 million. 

Senator SaLtronsTaty. What that means in substance is that you 
have to travel around that much to have proper and eflicient ad- 
ministration of the Air Force? 

General Frrepman. That is correct. 

Senator Sattronstatu. If you do not travel, you cut down the 
efficiency of the Air Force. 

General FrrepMan. That is what I am saying, sir. I would also 
submit that the mission support area performs in support of our tacti- 
cal units not only for travel purposes but for movement of supplies, 
air rescue, and so forth. 

Senator ELtenper. General, what I can’t quite understand is why 
did you wait until this matter was called to your attention before 
cutting back on the excessive amount you were spending for that 
purpose? In other words, $25 million does not sound big as far as 
defense appropriations go, but I am wondering why it is you waited 
so long to cut back the $25 million and why was it that Congress had 
to bring it to your attention before you took steps to make the 
reduction ? 

General FrrepMan. Sir, that is the point I am making. We did 
make this reduction prior to the submission of this budget estimate. 
Now I will say this, that Congress has been concerned over this and 
our requirements in some respects have been reduced. As we have 
explained to this committee, we now have a lesser number of require- 
ments for rated officers. The combination of these things plus the 
actions of the Congress has caused us to take a real close look at this. 

Senator E.ienper. As I recall, every year that you appear before 
us we bring this to your attention. 

General Frrepman. You do, sir, and I think the record will show 
that we are mindful of the Congress in these particular instances. 


SUPPORT OF AERONAUTICALLY RATED OFFICERS 


The House levied a reduction of $21,450,000 associated with the 
proposed new limitation on rated officers which is contained in section 
534 of the bill. As General White has indicated, the Air Force 
strongly supports deletion of section 534. As to the dollars involved, 
the Air Force requests restoration of $13,187,000 of this reduction. 
We estimate that the remaining $8,263,000 of the cut can be accepted, 
since we intend to make optimum use of the “over 20 years” author- 
ity contained in section 514, and to reduce to the practicable minimum 
flying by those officers who would be subject to the provisions of ac- 
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crual flying pay legislation. Acceptance of this reduction is based on 
the assumption that such authority will be enacted into law. 


Moror VEHICLE HIRE 


The House reduced our estimate for hire of motor vehicles by 
$679,000, or 10 percent, and recommended continuation of the overall 
limitation on motor vehicle hire, in section 532. 

Of the total $6.8 million estimate for fiscal year 1961, over $5.3 mil- 
lion is for rental of buses, primarily in oversea areas for the trans- 
portation of indigenous personnel pursuant to government-to-govern- 
ment agreements, and for necessary transportation of dependent 
schoolchildren. Of the remaining $1.5 million, only $154,000 repre- 
sents hire from commercial sources. The other $1.3 million is to reim- 
burse GSA for motor-pool service pursuant to Public Law 766. 

It should be noted that, although our fiscal year 1961 estimate shows 
a very slight increase over fiscal year 1960 requirements, we are con- 
currently reducing the Air Force-owned passenger carrying vehicle 
fleet. 

Given certain transportation requirements which must be satisfied, 
the only alternative to having the capability to rent vehicles as re- 
quired to augment organic capability is to procure, maintain, and 
replace periodically, sufficient Government-owned vehicles to meet 
peak loads at all headquarters and installations. Manifestly this 
would be both impracticable and uneconomical. 

Therefore, the Air Force requests restoration of this reduction, and 
the deletion of section 532, which creates unnecessary and burdensome 
administrative problems. 

Senator ELLeNper. General, will you be a little more specific in 
respect to the government-to-government agreement to carry in- 
digenous persons? In what connection is that done? 


TRANSPORTATION FOR EMPLOYEES 


General FrrepMan. Sir, under certain of the contracts with foreign 
governments, as the Senator knows, we have what we call indirect 
foreign labor hire, and in connection with the labor agreement in 
certain of those countries, we have undertaken to provide portal-to- 
portal transportation for these employees. ‘The only other alterna- 
tive would be an increase in the amount of pay that they would re- 
ceive as remuneration for their travel expenses. Our studies indi- 
cate that it is more economical to provide the bus and bring the labor 
force in rather than to remunerate them as individuals for travel 
performed. 

Senator ELLenperR. When you speak of using these buses to carry 
schoolchildren, are you referring to the dependents of our Armed 
Forces personnel ? 

General Frrepman. Yes, sir; that is for U.S. Forces overseas. 

Senator Extenper. No foreign ? 

General Frmpman. No foreign. That is for dependents of U.S. 
military personnel overseas and, in certain isolated instances, within 
the Zone of Interior. 
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MAINTENANCE OF WHERRY-CAPEHART HOUSING 


The House applied a 10-percent reduction, or $5,678,000, to the 
maintenance of family housing units, recommending that the reduc- 
tion be applied to Wherry and Capehart housing. 

The conunittee report stated that— 

One of the most disturbing features of this growing program has been the com- 
plete lack of data on true maintenance costs. 

This cannot apply to the Air Force, however, since our estimate, which 
reflects an average cost per unit of $582 for all types of housing, was 
based upon studies of 66 specific line items by type of housing, which 
covered 97,000 housing units at 250 installations. Therefore, we feel 
our estimate is factual and realistic. 

Since utilities costs are relatively fixed, any reduction would have 
to be applied to the maintenance and repair segment of the total cost. 
The result would be deferral of essential maintenance and repairs, 
excessive deterioration, and more expensive major repairs in future 
years, 

MAINTENANCE RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Therefore the Air Force recommends restoration of the $5,678,000 
for housing maintenance. 

Senator Dworsuak. Genera] Friedman, recently I was informed by 
Assistant Secretary Bryant of the Defense Department that a 
thorough reappraisal is being made of the requirements for Cape- 
hart housing. Can you give us a brief comment on that? Are you 
acquainted with that proposal ? 

General FriepmMan. I cannot speak specifically as regards the re- 
appraisal. I would say this, that our requests for C apehart housing 
to this date are all approved, have been, and I assume will continue 
to be approved, by Secretary Bryant’s office. 

Senator Dworsuax. That is fine, because in that category our 820 
Capehart units out at the Mountain Home Air Base in Idaho recently 
asked for bids for construction of 820 units and very abruptly those 
bids were canceled. 

When I inquired, I was told that an appraisal is being made. Now 
these are Capehart units for the Air Force. You certainly ought to 
know something about that. 

General Frrepman. While I cannot speak specifically to that, as 
the Senator knows, we plan for housing on the basis of what our forces 
and our deployments will be in the future. As the Senator also knows, 
these plans change. When they do, we would make a reappraisal of 
not only our housing requirements, but also of our construction re- 


quirements. I would assume in this instance that that is perhaps 
what has taken place. 


HOUSING AT MOUNTAIN HOME 


Senator Dworsuak. You don’t have any specific details? I would 
like to have you put something in the record at this point, General. 
It seems to me that there is no prospect of diminishing your housing 
requirement at Mountain Home. You had an acute congestion prior 
to the announcement recently that a TITAN missile base would be in- 
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stalled at Mountain Home, which would aggravate that housing prob- 
lem. On that basis, I can’t see why there should be any reappraisal 
made except you made a mistake when you announced the installation 
of a TITAN base there. If you are going to have a base with in- 
creased personnel, certainly you need increased housing facilities. 
Otherwise you are not consistent in your planning. 

General Frrepman. Sir, I would like to look into it. As the Sen- 
ator suggests, we will provide the facts on this for the committee and 
for the record. 

Senator Dworsuax. Are there similar developments in other air 
base installations that you know about involving Capehart housing? 


REVIEW OF CAPEHART REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Gartock. Senator, in this whole Capehart program with the 
changing structure of the Air Force, we constantly review the require- 
ment before we actually let bids. We have other cases where we have 
gone out for bids and have then had a change in program that re- 
quired us to stop the program, the housing program, at that point. 

Senator DworsHak. How do you rationalize decreased housing re- 
quirements at a base where you are planning an expansion of mili- 
tary personnel and needed civilian personnel by virtue of a new in- 
stallation like a TITAN Base? You wouldn’t need fewer housing ac- 
commodations; you will need more, will you not ? 

Mr. Gartock. That will depend on the size and nature of the other 
activities that remain at the base. I am not familiar with all the de- 
tails of the long-range planning on that. I suggest that we provide 
the information for the record. 

Senator DworsHax. All right. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Subsequent to the issuance of invitations to bid, the Air Force reviewed the 
long-term requirement for the 820-unit Capehart family housing project at 
Mountain Home Air Force Base, Idaho. In this period of rapid technological 


changes in weapons, it is difficult to give assurances as to the long-range utili- 
zation of those Air Force bases where the present mission is in the medium 


bomber area. 

In view of this situation and the possibility of a net reduction in the total 
military personnel assigned to Mountain Home AFB, the invitation for bids was 
canceled. This action does not in any way jeopardize the future continued Air 
Force use of this base. However, the Air Force cannot at this time project 
a long-term firm requirement for this additional on base family housing and 
therefore should not assume a 25-year mortgage obligation on the United States. 

With regard to the 100 units of section 810 housing, now under consideration 
as a portion of the fiscal year 1961 military construction authorization bill, our 
present plan is to fully support this project. 


TRAVEL REDUCTION 


Senator ELttenper. Mr. Chairman, may I revert to a subject that 
was passed upon during my absence ? 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 

Senator E.tenper. General, on page 3 of your statement you dis- 
cuss the travel reduction of 10 percent. 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator E.itenper. Am I correctly informed that the Air Force 
pays the expense of businessmen who attend the air shows and visit the 
various air bases at the invitation of the Air Force? 
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PERSONAL TRAVEL 


General FriepMan. Sir, we do not pay their personal expenses in- 
sofar as I know. We have provided, on occasion, air transportation 
to these shows, but this would not be chargeable to temporary duty 
travel. It would be charged to the operations and maintenance of the 
aircraft and would largely evolve as an expenditure for fuel and oil. 

Senator ELLENpER. Under what category would that come? 

General FrrepMan. That would come in the “Operation and main- 
tenance” appropriation. 

Senator ELLenprer. Have you any idea how much you have spent 
for that purpose? 

General Frrepman. Yes, for POL our bill is about $500 million in 
this estimate. However, Senator, I would say whether or not we 
transported these businessmen to these areas, the fuel would have been 
utilized in other training in lieu of the trip. I do not believe that we 
could assess these kinds of trips as purely additive to Air Force costs. 

Senator ELLenper. You are giving us assurance, then, that the only 
expense, if any, paid is transportation. 

General Frrepman. Insofar as I know, Senator. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why do you say insofar as you know? Is there 
anybody knows? 

Mr. Gartock. That is my understanding, too. 

General Frrepman. The reason I say that, Senator, is that if I find 
it to be otherwise I certainly will report it to this committee. I do 
not want to mislead the committee. That is my understanding, 
however. 

Senator Cuavez. General, I will give you a couple of instances. The 
Air Force at Kirtland Air Base at Albuquerque took a group of 
visitors in their city from Albuquerque to Eglin in Florida? Who 
paid those expenses ? 

General Frrepman. I would assume if they flew in an Air Force 
aircraft the expense of that particular flight was borne by the Air 
Force. But as far as their personal expenses, Senator, I am certain 
that this was not provided out of Air Force funds. 


REASONS FOR BUSINESSMEN’S TRIP 


Senator E.Lenper. When you do invite these businessmen, do 
they take it for granted, or do you tell them that you will provide the 
transportation ¢ 

General Frrepman. In most instances, from outlying districts like 
that, we would indicate that we would provide transportation. 

Senator ELLenper. If you do take care of them I presume you would 
use the facilities at the base ? 

General Frrepman. That is correct. 

Senator EL,enperR. Such as your BOQ’s located there? 

General FrrepMan. If they stayed in our BOQ quarters they would 
be required to pay for the services rendered, just as I would, Senator. 

Senator ELLenper. You do not provide any special amount for that 
purpose, do you ? 

General FrrepMan. Only insofar as the demonstration itself might 
be concerned. In other words, just as the Army did in their Project 
Man. I am sure there were expenses involved in moving these 
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items which they wanted the public to review to that particular 
location. 

Senator Extenver. Do you program each year any specific amount 
for the purpose of inviting businessmen to visit the various air bases 
throughout the country ? 

General Friepman. No, sir; we do not. Not asa specific item. 


TRANSPORTATION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Senator Cuavez. I know, General, in another instance high school 
children from the Middle West were taken by the Air Force to Colo- 
rado Springs to see the Air Academy. Who bears that cost / 

General Frrepman. I would say under the limitation that I dis- 
cussed previously, the Air Force would. In this instance, most prob- 
ably, sir, under the CAP program. That is Civil Air Patrol. In- 
c -identally, we think cw is a very, very fine program. 

Senator Cuavez. I do, too, but I just wanted to know about. the 
expenses. 

General Friepman. Yes, sir. I would say that would probably fall 
under CAP expenses, except for direct costs incurred in the flight of 


the aircraft. 
FUNDS FOR CONTINGENCIES 


Senator Extienper. Then, since you do things of that character, 
General, I presume in the course of making up your budget that you 
do provide a special amount, a certain amount for that purpose? 

General FrrepmMan. Sir, I would put it this way. I have been in 
the budget business some time. If I am budgeting for a flying hour 
program of $500 million, I would lose the amount associated with this 
kind of travel in rounding off the decimal points. I am not trying 
to be facetious. 

Senator ELtenper. I know, it is so big that you don’t give attention 
toa few million dollars. 

General FriepMan. I did not mean to infer that at. all, sir. 

Mr. Garvock. I think, Senator, a better statement on that is that 
when you get that many flying hours you have a capability of utilizing 
it to do some of these things. 

Senator ELtenper. Well, you have it in mind though when you ask 
for $500 million. i 

Mr. Gartock. We know that some of these things will be done 
within that $500 million, more one year and less in another. 

Senator Exnenper. Since the subject was brought forth, I thought 
we should go into the details about it. I am not criticizing you for 

it, but it strikes me that some of the heavy taxpayers would like to 
know how their money is being spent. That is all. 

General FrrepMan. Probably one of the reasons why we would not 
budget for it, Senator, it is not the kind of thing that we would pre- 
plan a year in advance, and I therefore would have no specifics to 
justify the amounts. 

Sir, I was on page 12, about to speak to the reduction in “Depend- 


ents education.” 
DEPENDENTS’ EDUCATION 


The House reduced our estimate for “Dependents education” by 
$613,000. This was based upon the reduction from S280, as requested 
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in the President’s budget, to $270 per pupil in the limitation con- 
tained in the general provisions, section 506. 

The $5 per pupil increase allowed by the House over the fiscal year 
1960 limitation recognizes the slight increase in cost due to Public 
Law 86-91. It does not, however, allow for the fact that (1) greater 
numbers of children will be enrolled in the more expensive second- 
ary schools; (2) the cost of textbooks and other instructional mate- 
rials continues to rise; and (3) the cost of tuition fee schools, which 
increased $35 per pupil last year, will increase significantly again in 
the budget year. 

Unless the funds and limitation are restored, the increases in oper- 
ating costs will have to be absorbed by curtailment of instructional 
materials, and employment of fewer teachers—with heavy overcrowd- 
ing of classes—or by finding supplemental nonappropriated funds 
and/or assessing parents directly to support the program. Neither 
alternative offers a satisfactory solution. 

Therefore, the Air Force recommends restoration of the $613,000 
cut, and an increase of $10 per pupil in the section 506 limitation. 


COST OF EDUCATION 


Senator ELienper. General, in reaching that amount of $270, did 
you take into consideration the cost of education in the various local- 
ities ? 

General FrrepMan. Sir; this is overseas and this is just for de- 
pendents of Air Force personnel overseas. 

Senator ExLLenper. Of course, these schools are operated under 
your jurisdiction. 

General Frrepman. Primarily, yes, sir. 

Senator EiLENpER. They are not private schools? 

General FrrepMan. There are some private school expenses. 

Mr. Gartock. Sir, all three services operate schools and a school 
in a given area will have students from Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

There are areas where the number of students we send to school 
does not justify establishment of a school and in those areas they 
are handled two ways: Either they are sent to an area where the 
school is or they are allowed a certain amount for tuition to the private 
school. 

The $280 per pupil cost is the average cost of all this put together. 

Senator Ettenper. In other words, wherever it is more economical 
to use local schools you use them. 

Mr. Garvock. In effect, yes, we pay the school for the tuition ex- 
penses rather than give the money to the parents. 

On numbers of students that is a relatively small part of the total 
load because a large concentration of pupils are in Japan, United 
Kingdom, and Europe. 


Those are the bulk of the students. 


QUESTION OF USE OF LOCAL SCHOOLS 


Senator E:tenper. Do you find it more economical to establish 
your own school at these bases than to use local schools. 

Mr. Gartock. You get into a problem like an attaché—maybe it is 
the only family you have and there are three children. You cannot 
afford to establish a school for that. 
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In Germany and France most of the American parents want their 
children to go to American schools. We run schools over there that 
are recognized by American colleges for entrance into colleges here. 

There are some parents who send their children to local schools 
even under those conditions, but the great bulk of them prefer Amer- 
ican-operated schools so they can move back and forth between schools 
in the United States and overseas and back again without the loss of 
time. 

Senator ELttenper. Where families make that choice of using local 
schools, do you proceed to pay the amount allocated for each pupil? 

Mr. Gartock. I will have to look that one up. I don’t know 
whether we do or not, when they make the choice. 

If the school is available to them out there, I doubt that we pay it, 
but I will look it up for the record. 

Senator Extenper. Thank you. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


AtR Force DEPENDENTS EDUCATION OVERSEAS 


In the event an Air Force parent elects to send a child to a private school, 
when an adequate Department of Defense school is available, the Air Force 
does not pay any portion of the tuition cost at the private school. When a 
Department of Defense school is not available, the parents are authorized to 
send their children to a private school and the Air Force pays the school for 
the tuition expenses. 

| AIRBORNE ALERT 


General Frrepman. As I mentioned earlier, the House made one 
addition to this appropriation, of $15 million, associated with the 
attainment of airborne alert capability. This was intended specifi- 
cally for storage and distribution expenses. However, the level of 
airborne alert “on-the-shelf” capability now programed for fiscal year 
1961 does not require the additional amount authorized by the House. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE SUMMARY 


To sum up operation and maintenance, the Air Force reclama re- 
quests that the Senate restore $86,938,000 to this appropriation for the 


purposes which I have discussed. We have also entered reclamas to | 


the limitation on operation and maintenance of the Air Force Acad- 
emy, and the limitation on departmental administration, which ap- 
pears in the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation language. 

Senator DworsHak. At this point may I ask you, have you been 
specific in reference to the operating cost at the Air Force Academy! 

General Frrepman. Yes, sir; we have. We indicated for fiscal year 
1961 a requirement of $16,925,000 in the “Operation and maintenance” 
appropriation. 

his as opposed to an estimate of slightly under $16 million in 1960. 

The increased cost is associated with the fact that we have a hospital 
there which will commence operation in 1961. We also will have a 
larger cadet enrollment and altogether we feel as though we have a 
very strong base for the increase over last year. 


I should like to point out, however, that the cost per cadet is going | 


down. 
Senator DworsHax. What was the limitation set by the House? 


General FrrepMaAn. $16 million. 
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In other words, they held it to the same limitation which we had 
last year. 
Senator Dworsuax. What are you asking for? 


CURRENT REQUEST 


General Frrepman. We are asking for $16,925,000. I should like 
to point out that we will use exactly what is needed and no more than 
what is needed. 

I think last year is evidence of that. We were authorized $16 mil- 
lion and we will use several thousand less than that. 

General Stone is doing a real bang-up job out there, not only as a 
superintendent, but as a business manager of that installation. 

enator Dworsuak. I can verify that, General. I was a member 
of the Board of Visitors in April at the Air Force Academy. I was 
amazed by the improvement which had taken place since the preced- 
ing year. 

eel Stone is doing most outstanding work. 

General Frrepman. I am certainly happy that you observed that, 
sir. General Stone has told me that if this is what the Congress 
desires, he will live with it. He does feel, however, his past perform- 
ance has been indicative of the fact that there need not be a limitation 
on his actions. 

I certainly support him in every way in that regard. 

Senator Dworsuak. I do not think he is cutting back on the effec- 
tive service rendered at the Academy. I think he is merely trying 
to adopt some effective business policies which are reflected in greater 
efficiency at less cost. 

General Frrepman. That is true, sir. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


In the “Operation and maintenance,” Air National Guard, appro- 
priation, which was carried in the President’s budget at $176 million, 
no adjustments are reflected under the air defense reorientation adjust- 
ment column. 

It will be recalled, however, that I advised this committee, at the 
time those adjustments were presented, that the transfer of additional 
F-102 aircraft to the Guard, at earlier dates and in greater numbers 
than had been programed previously, would generate additional dol- 
lar requirements in Guard appropriations. 

These had not been firmly definitized at the time of the March pres- 
entations to this committee, nor, of course, to the House committee. 

In acting on the fiscal year 1961 bill, the House reduced the travel 
amount in this appropriation by $108,000 which, as I stated earlier, 
the Air Force requests be restored. 


ADDITIONAL TRAVEL REQUEST 


In addition, it is now requested that an additional $11,291,000 be 
added to this appropriation to enable the Air Guard to accommodate 
» additional F-102s which are being transferred from the Active 

orce. 
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It. is proposed that this amount be derived by transfer in the esti- 
mates from aircraft procurement. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Aircraft procurement was estimated in the President’s budget at 
$2,994 million. Later, we requested an additional $136.2 million, 
associated with the air defense reorientation plan. This brought the 
total request to $3,130.2 million. 

The House approved the additional funds requested for the air 
defense adjustments. 

It is also added $100 million for additional spares support associ- 
ated with the attainment of an airborne alert capability. 

Finally, it added $215 million for two squadrons of F-106’s which 
we had not budgeted for, but which were intended to replace the 
BOMARC-B program, which the House proposed be canceled. 

Concerning the added funds for airborne alert spares, it is estimated 
that they would increase our on-the-shelf capability by approximately 
25 percent. 

However, if an airborne alert becomes necessary the authority pro- 
vided by section 512(b) could be utilized. This would include the 
expenditure of funds to procure necessary spare parts. 

With respect to the F-106, it is recommended that the $215 million 
not be appropriated, in view of our request for restoration of the 
BOMARC-B program, which General White has discussed. 


TRANSFER TO “AIRLIFT MODERNIZATION” 

On the minus side, the House transferred the C-130B program, at 
$70.4 million, from this appropriation to a proposed new appropria- 
tion entitled “Airlift modernization.” It took the same action with 
respect to the $50 million which was budgeted for the development of 
« new cargo aircraft for MATS. 

After making all other adjustments, the House then reduced the re- 
sultant estimate by the 3-percent overall reduction to which I have 


already referred. 
RESTORATION REQUESTED 


It is our recommendation that the 3 percent reduction in this, and in 
the proposed new appropriation, be restored to “Aircraft procure- 
ment”; and that the $70.4 million and the $50 million items be returned 
to this appropriation, along with $150 million of the $250 million 
added by the House for extended range C-130’s and C-135-type air- 
craft. for MATS, for reasons which I will state in a moment. 

The $250 million added by the House for these aircraft is the ap- 
proximate amount which would be required if we were to procure all 
50 of the C-130B aircraft with fiscal year 1961 funds. 

It would also permit us to make a modest start—of some 16 air- 

craft—toward the procurement of 50 C-135-type aircraft. 

The balance of the C-135’s would be funded as a follow-on pro- 
curement in fiscal year 1962. 

A first year inv estment of $150 million would enable the Air Force 
to procure both aircraft at a rate which would permit attainment of 
fleet objectives by the first quarter of fiscal year 1964. 
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REDUCTION IN F—102’S FOR AIR GUARD 


A final adjustment which the Air Force recommends to this appro- 
priation is a reduction of $17.8 million associated with the transfer of 
F-102’s to the Air Guard, to which I alluded earlier. 

As I indicated, $11.3 million would be added to “Operation and 
maintenance,” ANG, and $6.5 million to the “Military construction,” 
ANG, 

The net result of all of these adjustments is a restoration and ad- 
justment of plus $37.4 million, for a revised total of $3,262.4 million. 


AIRLIFT MODERNIZATION 


No separate appropriation item was carried in the President’s bud- 
get for “Airlift modernization.” This was initiated by the House 
committee. 

The $359.3 million estimate was derived, as I have indicated, by 
transferring two items of $70.4 million—C—130B’s for tactical airlift— 
and $50 million—M ATS modernization hl rage funds—from our 
aircraft procurement budget; by adding $250 million for off-the- 
shelf aire raft for interim MATS modernization, and then reducing 
the total by 3 percent. 

Our reclama suggests that the amount of this appropriation—ex- 
cept for $100 million of the $250 million added by the House, but in- 
cluding restoration of the 3-percent cut, should be appropriated in 
“Aircraft procurement.” 


INTENT OF HOUSE COMMITTEE 


Apparently it was the intent of the House committee, in recom- 
mending this separate appropriation, to insure the use of these funds 
for the intended purpose. 

We submit, however, that this action is not necessary, in view of 
the currency with which reprograming actions are now reported to 
the Committees on Appropriations. 

Unless legislative history indicated otherwise, the separate ap- 
propriation, if established, would raise doubt as to the legality or 
propriety of procuring additional aircraft of the same or similar types 
from aircraft procurement funds, or even of using aircraft procure- 
ment funds to support such aircraft. 

It may be noted, in this connection, that although funds for the 
C-130B’s in the President’s budget were transferred, support funds 
for such aircraft were left in “Aircraft procurement.” 

In short, we find the house action in establishing this separate ap- 
propriation neither necessary nor desirable, and recommend that the 
funds be included in the “Aircraft procurement” appropriation, as 
previously stated, 

MISSILE PROCUREMENT 


Subsequent to the presentation of the President’s budget estimate 
for missile procurement. in the amount of $3,024 million, the Air Force 
recommended downward adjustments in connection with the Air De- 
fense reorientation plan totaling $278 million. This brought the esti- 
mate down to $2,746 million. 

The House approved the air defense adjustments, but went much 
further with respect to the BOMARC B program, reducing it by an 
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additional $294 million. This eliminated fiscal year 1961 funds com- 
pletely and cut $253.6 million from the “going” fiscal year 1960 pro- 
gram, leaving only $50 million for further testing. 

As ‘General White has explained, we request restoration of that part 
of the cut in BOMARC which is beyond that recommended in the 
air defense reorientation plan. 

The House also applied the overall 3-percent reduction to this ap- 
propriation, as adjusted. The Air Force requests that the full amount 


of this also be restored. 
OTHER PROCUREMENT 


In the “Other procurement” account, our initial estimate in the Pres- 
ident’s budget for fiscal year 1961 was $1,057 million. Subsequently, 
we recommended adjustments which netted out. to $152.7 million in 
decreases tied to the air defense reorientation adjustments. 

The House approved the air defense adjustments, but then applied 
the 3-percent cut to which I have referred. The Air Force requests 
restoration of the $27.1 million cut in this appropriation. 


RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND EVALUATION 


For research, development, test and evaluation, the President’s 
budget carried $1,334 million. The Air Defense reorientation plan 
provided for an additional $136.4 million for missile and space pro- 
grams, bringing the revised total to $1,470.4 million. 

The House approved the air defense adjustments and also provided 
another $20.7 million for the MINUTEMAN program and an addi- 
tional $54 million for space programs. 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


The additional $20.7 million for MINUTEMAN is not included in 
our reclama. If these funds were appropriated, they would be util- 
ized for engineering effort required in the Mobile MINUTEMAN de- 
velopment program. 

Neither does our reclama include the $54 million added by the 
House for space programs. This amount was intended for the DIS- 
COVERER program—$10 million—the MIDAS program—$10.2 mil- 
lion, and the SAMOS program—$33.8 million. 

If the amounts were made available, they would permit additional 
research test launches in the DISCOVERER series, to assure timely 
fulfillment of all test objectives. 

They would also provide flexibility to initiate operational work 
on the SAMOS and MIDAS systems, in the event that flight test- 
ing in the latter part of 1960 demonstrates the advisability of pro- 
ceeding to an immediate operational capability. 

The House also made reductions in this appropriation of $1.7 mil- 
lion in departmental administration and $742,000 in travel. 

As previously indicated, we request restoration of the $1.7 million 


item only. 
UTILIZATION OF REQUESTED FUNDS 


Senator ExLLtenper. General Friedman, suppose the Senate were 
to agree with the House in respect to this $20.7 million for MINUTE- 
MAN and $54 million for space programs, how would that affect 
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your capability of utilizing this money with the facilities you pres- 
ently have ? 

General FrrepMan. It would provide us with flexibility to proceed 
on the schedule in the instance of the MINUTEMAN as we current- 
ly conceive it. 

This is a high risk program. We have some very tight schedules. 

As General White indicated the other day, it was our opinion 
that we needed $47 million to permit us to beef up the lower tier con- 
tractors, particularly in their engineering design efforts, in order 
to assure ourselves that we would stay on schedule. 

The House approved $27 million and appropriated an additional 
$20.7 million which we do not have in this reclama. 

We feel that the additional amount in all instances would reduce 
the risk involved insofar as the current engineering effort and subse- 
quent operational dates are concerned. 

Senator ELtenper. And you could use it wisely ? 

General FrrepMan. We believe so, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. Thank you. 


SUMMARY OF DOLLAR RECLAMAS 


General FrrepMan. To sum up our dollar reclamas we started out 
with a President’s budget total, for accounts other than military con- 
struction, of $16,997 million. 

In March, the Air Force presented its air defense reorientation 
plan which had the effect, in these appropriations, of net reductions 
of $158.1 million. This brought the revised estimate to $16,838.9 
million. 

The House approved the air defense reorientation adjustments, but 
also made numerous adjustments of its own, which had the effect 
of increasing the total amount by $5 million, to its present total of 
$16,843.9 million ? 

The adjustments herein requested of the Senate aggregate to a net 
increase over the House amount of $114.2 million. Thus, the total 
requested of the Senate amounts to $16,958 million, a decrease of 
$39 million from the President’s budget as submitted in January. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


During the course of General White’s and my presentations, we 
have made reference to four general provisions which are being 
reclamaed, and concerning which the Air Force supports reclama 
action. These are— 

Section 506, Dependents education limitation ; 
Section 532, Limitation on hire of motor vehicles; 
Section 533, Travel limitation, and 

Section 534, Limitation on number of rated officers. 

In addition to these, I wish to advise the commmittee at this time 
that the Air Force also supports the reclamas which have been en- 
tered with respect to— 

Section 513, Commissary surcharges; 
Section 530, Limitation on legislative liaison activities; and 
Section 531, Commercial augmentation of MATS. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my formal presentation. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Comparison of President’s budget for fiscal year 1961, Air Defense adjustments 


House action and amounts requested of Senate 


{Millions of dollars] 


| 


(The tables attached to General Friedman’s formal] statement fol- 





Air | House H.R. 11998 |} Amount 

Appropriation program President’s| Defense | adjust- | as passed | Air Force | requested 

budget | adjust- | ments! | by House! reclama | of Senate 
ments | | | 
Military personnel_---- ; 2 $4, 030.0 |_----- |} —$16.5 | 2 $4,013.5 +$15.5 | 2 $4, 029. 0 
Travel... -- ieee wwal (100: 4) 1252... -| (—16. >| (148. 9) (+15. 5) (164, 4) 
Reserve personnel _ -----.-------- i  innast cote del - 53.8 | 4.2 | 54 0 
Travel_- . hire. BRP Asda sbacl (<5 (2.1) (+. 2)} (2.3) 
National Guard personnel -- --------| 0 |iiMelsseeil a 45.6 +.4 | 46.0 
Travel ; eet] NT kok 5. (—.4)} (3. 5) (+. 4)| (3.9) 
Operation and maintenance........- | 4,282.0 ’ | 109.6 | 4,172.4 +86. 9 4, 259.3 
Airborne alert : (25. 0). eva aied .--| (+15.0)] (40.0) (—15. 0) ‘ ) 
Travel_- 42s ao hs (143.9)|..........-| (—14.4) (1905)). 
Communications ie (227.2)|....-.---<-| (+@0.0)| (158. 2) (+69. 0) | 
Mission support flying-- (109. 3) |. .- sical (—5. 0) (104. 3) (+5. 0) 
Rated officer limitation ..--.---- (3) EN acaeet) Gee ee (3) (+13. 2) (3) 
Motor vehicle hire bs bast CONG) og ost ccd (=, 7) (6.1) (+-. 7) (6. 8) 
Maintenance of housing - - - - (76. 9) | - Se ied (—5. 7) (71. 2) (+5. 7) (76.9 
Departmental administration ___| (77.8) |- seusl (—7.8)| (70.0) (+7.8)| (77.8) 
Dependents’ education _ _- (36, 7) j=. (—.6) (16. 1) (+.6) 16.7 
Operation and maintenance, AN G 176.0 |__- 24 —.1 175.9 +11.4 | 187.3 
Travel __ , et ee (—. 1) (1.0) (+. 1)| (1.1) 
Transfer of F-102’s to ANG-- é wieememmaeeehe : ; weet beni (+11. 3) (11. 3) 
Aircraft procurement Soe 2,994.0 | +$136.2 | +94. 9 3, 225.1 4+37.4| 39624 
Interceptor improv ement._____- (81.9)} (+136.2)| (+215.0) (433.1)} (—215.0)) (218. 1) 
Airborne alert spares___.- ~~. ---- (60. 0) | (__)} (+100. 0)| (160.0); (—100.0) (60.0) 
C-130B____- |! (70. 4)| ()| “(—70.4)| (.} (+70.4) (70, 4) 
MATS modernization (D. T. 
Be a ake kia wees al (50. 0) | (..)} (—50.0) (__) (+50. 0) (50. 0) 
Airlift modernization. ---- re Mie asiasiun shes eS : (+150. 0) (150. 0) 
3-percent overall cut_._ _- lela he apc Cte natant | (-99.7)) (-—99.7) (+99. 7) ( 
Transfer of F Nees 86 AU 1G Job ieldauPraitucuned. See : (—17. 8) = $7 8 
RO RII «oh ote aden - goes | ad waccecnen| eee 8, | 359. 3 —359.3 
C-130B eee ea ebieatit oh «0a ved silicic cxsavlag anced ap (70. 4) (—70. 4)}- 
MATS modernization (D. T. | | 
eT ie one a I a . (+50. 0) (50. 0) (—50. 0)|_ 
Airlift moderniz: ition -F (+250. 0) (250.0); (—250.0)| 
3-percent overall cut. ._....-..- ~|n--n enna a--|aene (—11. 1) (—11. 1) (+11. 1)}. 
Missile procurement __--_----- aa 3, 024.0 | —278. 0 —367.6 | 2,378.4 +-367.6 | 2,746.0 
NTS. 0 OS (974.9)| (+136.0)}...---.----] (1, 110. 9) | (1,110.9 
a ae (60. 0) (—60. 0)}--..-- t..3 ‘ ( 
MINUTEMAN. -..........-.-- (368. 3) (+27. 0)|-_- (395. 3) (395. 3 
I tills dacs Letaieen --| (421.5)| (—381.1)| 4(—294. 0) | Cs + 294. 0 (40.0 
3-percent overall cut. _.........-].--.- caiei asc (—73. 6) (—73. 6 +73. 6) ( 
Other a eae TES val 1, 057.0 5—152.7 | —27.1 | 877.2 ‘p97 1 |} 904. 3 
PT iicccktanhe ded swas<ore! (107.3)| 5(+35.0)|...---.----| (134. 9) (134. § 
SAGE. | (209. 5)| §(—200. 5)! a (96. 5) (96. 5 
Identification and control._..._- (14.7)}  5(—3.8)}.----------] (12. 7) (12.7) 
Surveillance... ...-..-.--4<4 “+ (91.9)} 5(+16. 7)}_.....--- (107. 8). (107.3 
3-percent overall cut___- wea tha Riad A Pale bs atesanlkets (—27. 1)|--- | (+27. 1 ( 
Research, development, test, and | 
I a tat SSE oe 2 ‘ 1, 334. 0 54-136. 4 +72. 3 1, 542. 7 | —73.0 1, 469.7 

Space programs: | 
DISCOVERER........-..-.| (15.1)} 5(+35.0) (+10. 0) (55. 1) | (—10. 0) (45.1 
Sc Rnkin a clbbdingeak (199. 9) ceed (+33. 8) | (233. 7) | (—33. 8 (199. 9 
BORE Secntin nant hdd dieddin | (41.0) 5(-+-86. 4) (+10. 2) | (117 0) | (—10. 2) 106.8 
GAR-9/ASG-18 _ --..........- t's) (+15. 0)| (_.)] (15. 0) | CW 15.0 
MINUTEMAN............--.-| (21. 1)| (2) (+20. 7) | (41. 8)| (—20. 7)| (21.1 
Travel_____- (7. 4) | rs (—.7)| (6. 7)| me (6.7 
Department: al administration __- (16. 9) ee (—1.7)| (14. 2)| (+1. 7)| (16.9 
ae nish ns ot be 16, 997.0 —158.1 | +5. 0} | 16, 843. 9 +114.2 | 16, 953.0 

' ' 








1 These are in addition to the Air Defense adjustments, which the House approved. 
2 Plus $30 million by transfer from stock fund. 

3 Not available. 

4 $253.6 million of this amount is applicable to fiscal year 1960 programs. 

5 Includes adjustments to fiscal year 1960 programs, 
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FUNDS EARMARKED FOR HOUSING 


Senator CHavez. You have made a very fine statement, General 
Friedman. We have received a lot of mail with reference to Cape- 
hart housing from all over the country. 

I have had the staff prepare some questions that I would like to 
ask you in reference to that. 

Is it not true that if we do not specifically earmark $5 million that 
50 percent or more will be dissipated and for other purposes than 
family housing maintenance 

General FriepM. an. We feel very strongly, sir, that the $5 million 
for the upkeep of those houses should be restored for the reasons I 
indicated previously. The House felt that we were using a so-called 
Ggioonteld cost. of $600 per unit. 

‘As I indicated, our figure of $582 per unit is a derived figure. 

In other words, if you take our total estimate and divide it by the 
number of houses, you come out with $582. 

We did not compute our estimate on this basis. I concur with the 
thought expressed in the question, sir, and request restoration. It 
would not have to be earmarked, though. 


CONTROLS ON COST 


Sentator Cnavez. What kind of control do you have as far as hold- 
ing costs down to $600? How do you go about it ? 

General FrrepMan. We have spec ific regulations which are put out 
by General Minton of the office of installations engineering which 
specifies the kind of recurring maintenance that will be per formed. 

We feel as though we are going about it on as economical a basis as 
we can. 

Also, as I pointed out, a certain amount of these costs, or a goodly 
proportion of these costs, are associated with payment of utilities. 

Of course, here we have to pay the going rate and other than exer- 


cising economy on how we use these resources it is pretty much of a 
fixed cost. 


ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 


Senator Cuavez. Does the Air Force have an accounting system of 
their own, or do you depend on the gross base accounting ? 

General Frmepman. Not a specific accounting system. We have 
gone out and made detailed studies on the spot covering a number of 
areas, as I indicated previously. 

We do know for instance, and have some pretty good costs, we think 
rather accurate, on differences in northern climates versus southern 
climates and we apply these factors. 

We are estimating on the basis of past experience, a recording of 
costs in the past, but I would not w ant to leave the committee with 
the opinion that we have formal accounting as such. 


OTIIER INSTALLATIONS IN HOUSING 


Senator Cuavez. Outside of the utilities, which I think are neces- 
sary if you are going to get housing, what about other installations 
such as bowling alleys, matters of that nature? 
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General FrrepMan. They have nothing to do with these costs what- 
soever, Senator. This includes the upkeep of the house, the utilities, 


the roads and grounds. 
Senator Cuavez. Having the house cleaned and having the utilities 


there and painting that goes with it in order to protect it? 

General Frrepman. In order to protect U.S. property; sir, that is 
correct. 

Senator Cuavez. What items would be included ? 

Please submit a list of items for the record. 

General FriepMan. I can give a more complete listing for the rec- 
ord, sir, but it would include maintenance and repair of building 
structures, including painting, roads and walks, utility systems, equip- 
ment and appliances and then the payment for the actual utilities 


provided by the local community. 
Mr. Garvwock. Actually the problem is that we undermaintain 


rather than overmaintain. 
When you are hard pressed for money, it is easy to put some of 


these things off until next year. 
In our regular building, hangars, and shops and things the tend. 


ency has been to undermaintain rather than overmaintain. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


In the maintenance of family housing the Air Force has adopted a program 
of repair and preventive maintenance to provide adequate and livable accom- 
modations in good condition, protect the facilities from deterioration and 
insure economical maintenance and Operating costs. The principal items in- 
cluded in this program and their frequency of accomplishment under normal 
conditions, as delineated in an Air Force regulation are as follows: 

Interior painting: At change of occupancy first consideration is given to wash- 
ing and/or partial painting in lieu of complete redecoration. Complete paint- 
ing normally will not be accomplished more often than approximately every 3 
years. 

Exterior painting of masonry, wood, and ferrous metals: Under average cli- 
matic condition not more often than every 4 years. 

Structural components, including roofs and foundations: Once yearly. 

Heating: Mechanical rooms served by central plants, quarterly; all individ- 
ual units using gas, oil, electricity, once yearly before start of heating season. 

Plumbing: Fixtures and piping, once yearly. 

Electrical: Complete inspection of interior wiring system (including stoves) 
and area distribution system once per year. 

Refrigeration : ‘‘On call” service as necessary. 

Air cooling systems: Complete servicing and overhaul as necessary once per 
year—during off seasons. 

Installed Appliances: Once yearly. 

Pavements: Inspect annually. 

Refuse collection : Twice weekly. 

Improved grounds: Mow and cut “common areas” as necessary during grow- 
ing season; reseed, roll, and topdress not more often than twice yearly. 

Pest control: Termite control and prevention, yearly. 


CURRENT POLICY ON OVERSEA PERSONNEL 


Senator Cuavez. Senator Dworshak, do you have anything fur- 


ther? 

Senator Dworsnak. I have one question. 

General, I was impressed by your testimony regarding the House | 
reductions in travel pay and in the educational costs in foreign coun- 
tries. What is your current policy now in sending personnel to serve 


| 
| 
| 
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abroad? Have there been any changes recently, or what is your fixed 
policy on that? 

General FrrepMan. I would like General Ligon, from our personnel 
office, to respond to that. 

General Ligon. With reference to change in policy on personnel 
overseas, we are controlled by our oversea commitments. Our 
standing commitments are about one-third of our force overseas. 

The fixed tours are established by the Secretary of Defense. We 
have done everything we could in areas which were desirable cli- 
mates to get voluntary extension. We have in the year of fiscal 1959 
an average of about 9 months’ extension increase for about 22,000 
people. 

We feel this is going in the proper direction. 

Senator Dworsuak. What occasions that increase ? 

General FriepMan. This is asking the individual who is there in 
place, trained and working at his job, if he would elect to voluntarily 
extend. 

We think that if we have a uniform tour established by the Secre- 
tary of Defense that we should not require Air Force people to extend 
when the Army and Navy are not there on longer tours. 


REASON FOR NUMBER OF OVERSEA PERSONNEL 


Senator DworsHax. What is primarily responsible for having so 
many personnel overseas? Is it because of the potential training bene- 
fits or is it because, as you say, of commitments? What kind of com- 
mitments ? 

General Ligon. These are overseas international commitments and 
support of the forces overseas. 

We do everything we can to cut this toa minimum. An area where 
it is not suitable to have families there, we do not permit them to take 
families and consequently it is cut down, but this goes to a shorter tour. 

Senator Dworsnak. You do not differentiate between married per- 
sonnel and single? 

General Ligon. Yes, sir; there are differences between a married 
tour and an unaccompanied tour. 

Senator DworsnHakx. You send a lot of married personnel overseas 
with large families, involving transportation costs and educational 
costs and everything else ? 

General Ligon. Yes, sir; but we have to depend on the job to be 
cone, the skill required overseas, sir, and the uniformed individual in 
any of the services has to do his share of an oversea assignment. 

Senator DworsnaK. I would 





PERCENTAGE OF MARRIED AIR FORCE PERSON NEL 


Mr. Gartock. The Air Force is mostly made up of married men. 
I would like to supply for the record the percentage of officers and 
enlisted men that are married. 

If we were only to send single men we could not man the bases. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The percentage of officers and enlisted men who are married is 88.1 percent 
and 61.5 percent, respectively. These are the percentages being used in the 
fiscal year 1961 military personnel programs. 


51184—-60—-pt. 2 49 
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INCREASE IN KOREA 


Senator Dworsuak. I was not implying that you send only single 
men. But the question that bothers me is that we hear about these 
international commitments every time we hold a hearing. Here we 
have allies in Europe and elsewhere who have millions of manpower 
who could be used to implement our commitment militarily. 

Recently, Secretary Brucker testified that we are increasing our 
personnel in Korea. I cannot understand why when we recognize that 
we have to provide dollar assistance at least under the foreign-aid 
policy for many of these allies of ours, why we have to continue to 
expand our personnel commitments. 

Inasmuch as there are these nations with millions of young people 
who could be used instead of the young Americans who are drafted, it 
is hard to justify that kind of course. 

We have to draft our young men, we have to send them abroad to 
keep these international commitments and then we find these nations 
with millions of young men who are not available for military service. 

How do you rationalize that? How do you justify that? 


STATE DEPARTMENT DECISIONS 


Mr. Gartock. I think a substantial number of military personnel 
are being provided by the countries and the ratio of what we provide 
and what they provide is something that is worked out largely at the 
State Department level. 

I do not subscribe to the fact that we are being overly pressed on 
this. If we are going to provide the kind of forces that will be useful 
under the threat we have, they have to be there. They cannot be back 
in camp. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. Can you not use some of these young men from 
the free nations, our allies? Are they not as qualified as Americans 
to render service ? 

Mr. Gartock. This is a little beyond my purview. 

Senator Dworsuak. I know it is. I am emphasizing the fact you 
come in here asking for more money, you object to any cutbacks of 
any kind, yet we are facing that situation. 

It is not improving any. 

Mr. Gartock. I think it is important that our U.S. forces be in 
some of these places to show that 

Senator Dworsnak. I agree with you. Do you not also agree with 
me we ought to have some implementation of these forces with person- 
nel of these countries allied with us? 

Mr. Gartock. They are. 





WEST GERMAN PARTICIPATION 


Senator Dworsnaxk. Is West Germany doing its share now? 

Mr. Gartock. That is a matter of opinion. They are doing a sub- 
stantial amount. They are rebuilding very rapidly. 

Senator Dworsoax. When we have been hearing for 4 or 5 years 
that they have been doing it rapidly. What is the size of this military 
force today ? 

Mr. Gartock. I don’t know. 

Senator DworsHax. Do you know, General Friedman ? 
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General FrrepMan. No. 


DISTRIBUTION OF OVERSEA PERSONNEL 


Senator DworsHaxk. Does anybody here know? I know it is some- 
what out of your field, but it is related to this cost of oversea travel, 
education. Everything. Do we not have commitments or require- 
ment at home for duty of the Americans or do we have to send them 
every where in the world? 

General Ligon. Senator Dworshak, may I add that we are in 89 
countries around the world so they are not all in a NATO commit- 
ment or SEATO. 

Senator Dworsuak. Eighty-nine. 

General Ligon. Yes, sir; but we are talking about attachés, mis- 
sions, people we want to station overseas in the communications effort 
and intelligence effort. 

These must go out and these must be established outside of our 
continental limit. Sothey are included within this total. 

Senator Dworsuax. Have we reduced our oversea forces in the 
last 3 or 4 years? Are there some countries which are taking over a 
greater share of the responsibility of military preparedness ? 

If we are in 89 countries today, how many were we in say, 4 or 5 
years ago ¢ 

REDUCTIONS IN OVERSEA PERSONNEL 


General FriepMan. I don’t know how many numbers of countries, 
Senator, but we have made rather drastic reductions in our Far East- 
ern deployments within the last 3 or 4 years. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. I know that. That is primarily because of 
Japan ? 

Mr. Gartock. We have been making reductions in other areas. 

Senator Dworsuax. It seems to me there ought to be some possi- 
bility for diminishing our requirements financially overseas. We 
hear about these fine military allies. Of course, we all recognize that 
we must have these agreements and compacts with foreign countries, 
yet primarily we cannot modernize our army because we have to pro- 
vide funds to modernize the forces of our NATO allies. We hear 
that almost every day. 

So the facts are that we are cramped in what we can do at home 
because of the unavailability of funds which are needed overseas to do 
things which some of our allies might do for themselves. 

Senator Cuavez. I feel like you do, Senator Dworshak, with this 
exception: I do not think these are the ones that should be blamed 
for it. 

Senator DworsHak. I am not blaming them, but they are here 
asking us to increase these funds for travel and educational pay. 

Senator Cuavez. Perhaps we should get the State Department up 
here before us. 

Senator Dworsuak. If they are asking to restore those cuts, they 
ought to have some good reasons for doing it, or I will not vote for: 
restoring it. 

REQUESTED FUNDS NECESSARY TO JOB 


General FriepMan. Sir, our reasons are that we are in the mili-. 
tary; we have forces overseas because of our own desires militarily: 
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and we have certain allies. The Air Force feels that if we are to do wen 
the job that is directed on us there is no alternative other than to | pert: 
restore the funds. | initi 
~ - r *n . ‘ 
Senator Dworsuaxk. Yes, and if we have most of our forces over- reco; 
seas in case of some development, military development, who is go- sane 
ing to defend us at home? Are our allies going to send some of this the 1 
manpower over here to help us ? we i 
General FrrepmMan. This is a very involved situation, Senator. cure! 
Senator Dworsnak. I know it is. cuntl 
x syey rs Fe datec 
General Frrepman. I would not propose a capability to answer it. op 
Senator Dworsnaxk. I know, but we have been hearing these same prici 
appeals year after year. I cannot discern any particular improve- Air ] 
ment in the outlook. poly 
If our allies like West Germany are growing stronger, and they oven 
are from an economic standpoint and Britain is better off and some the J 
of the other countries, then why do we not ask them to do something propo 
especially in providing additional manpower? oa : 
: » 
7 j cae ‘ that t 
REDUCTION IN DEPOT SUPPORT signif 
- . As 
General Brapiey. Senator, it might make you feel better to know impro 
that we have reduced tremendously our depot support overseas. The made 
Air Force has eliminated five oversea depots within the last 3 years. e the 
Senator DworsHak. You mean you can find manpower overseas gt 
that will do work at a depot that does not have to be done by highly impos 
skilled young Americans? of def 
General Braptey. These people are all back in the States. that tl 
Senator DworsuaK. That is interesting. 
Senator Cuavez. General Bradley, you are next. STATE) 
General Brapitey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. An 
(The statement referred to follows :) I ap 
your il 
STATEMENT OF Lt. GEN. MARK FE. BRADLEY, JR., Deputy CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL, and pr 
HEADQUARTERS, USAF This 
: : , , siderat 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this oportunity staff. 
to present the Air Force position with respect to the Appropriations Committee policies 
bill H.R. 11998, approved by the House May 5, 1960, wherein all procurement implem 
appropriations were reduced 3 percent across the board. The stated purpose of Govern 
the cut was “in an effort to compel prompt remedial action” relative to certain No n 
defects in the Department of Defense procurement system as revealed by reports relative 
of the General Accounting Office. | defense 
As we see it, such a measure can be justified only on the following assump- beginni 
tions: (1) There is some relationship between the dollars involved in the eut be estir 
and the amount which otherwise would be unprofitably spent because of pro mates 1 
curement actions that are less than perfect: (2) That such a measure will be the per 
effective in accomplishing the desired purpose; and (3) That those responsible The - 
for the procurement system of the armed services will not do their utmost to | informe 
correct the deficiencies shown without such a cut. to Cong 
We have no information which indicates any relationship between the num- estimate 
ber of dollars in the proposed cut and the deficiencies indicated by the Comp- warrant 
troller General. furnish 
I have a large part of the responsibility for procurement practices within the desire t 
Department of the Air Force and I know very well the desires and capabilities We hs 


of those who share this responsibility with me. We are all doing the very best and hay 
job of which we are capable to remedy these defects. We will continue to do and desi 
this whether the cut is made or is not made. The imposition of such a cut will I should 
have no effect whatsoever to increase the best of which we are capable. the Air 

Since my appearance before this committee in June 1959, 25 GAO reports per- In atte 
taining to procurement activities have been received. Thirteen of these reports the acti 
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were final type reports which were submitted by GAO to the Congress. They 
pertain to contracts executed during the years 1953 to 1958. The Air Force 
initiates approximately 1 million procurement actions annually. While it is 
recognized that the GAO does not attempt to make a complete audit of Air 
Force procurement actions, I do not feel that it would be proper to conclude that 
the reports which have reached the attention of Congress are representative of 
the management job of the Air Force. I believe it also pertinent to state that 
we in the Air Force feel that we have made major improvement in our pro- 
curement practices and procedures during the past 24% years. The General Ac- 
cunting Office shares this view. In their report on Northern Radio Co., Inc., 
dated November 1959, the Comptroller General stated: 

“The Air Force has recently taken aggressive action aimed at improving the 
pricing of its contracts. These actions include (1) impressing contractor and 
Air Force personnel with the need for contractors to furnish current, complete, 
and correct cost data for use in negotiations, (2) requiring contractors to certify 
that, in the preparation of price proposals and in negotiating contract prices, all 
available actual cost data have been considered and have been made known to 
the Air Force negotiators, (8) requiring review by agency audit personnel of 
proposals on noncompetitive procurements in excess of $50,000, (4) requiring 
Air Force teams to perform surveys of contractors’ estimating departments, and 
(5) placing increased emphasis on training of pricing personnel. We believe 
that the measures taken by the Air Force, if properly executed, should contribute 
significantly to the negotiation of fair and reasonable contract prices.” 

As specific evidence of what I and the Comptroller General consider to be 
improvements, I would like to submit for the record the statement recently 
made by the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force to the Vinson subcommittee 
of the House Armed Services Committee, which outlines some of the actions we 
have taken within the past year toward this objective. 

Since the proposed cut cannot and will not achieve the purposes back of its 
imposition, and since such an action will do nothing except to reduce the amount 
of defense which will be provided by the 1961 budget, it is respectfully submitted 
that the cut should be restored. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE PHILIP B. TAYLOR, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
Arr Force (MATERIEL), BEFORE THE HoUSE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE 


I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this committee in response to 
your invitation to discuss our effectiveness in achieving reasonable costs, prices, 
and profits. 

This subject is one which we consider to be very important and to which con- 
siderable attention has been devoted by myself as well as our senior officers and 
staff. We are keenly aware that not only must we establish sound procurement 
policies but, perhaps equally important, that we must see that these policies are 
implemented in an effective manner so as to yield the maximum benefits to the 
Government both from the standpoint of economy as well as military strength. 

No matter how sound our pricing policies and techniques are, there may be 
relatively isolated cases where realistic prices are not realized. Much of the 
defense procurement dollar is spent for specialized items for which costs, at the 
beginning of the contract, can only be estimated. Sometimes these costs must 
be estimated even when the contract has been partially completed. These esti- 
mates may or may not be accurate because of changes which may occur during 
the performance of the contract. 

The Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for Supply and Logistics has 
informed you that during the past year the General Accounting Office reported 
to Congress on certain defense contracts under which postaudits revealed that 
estimates of certain cost elements included in price proposals were higher than 
warranted by data available at the time of negotiation. We are prepared to 
furnish the details and status regarding these reports, should your committee 
desire this information. 

We have acknowledged the importance of the General Accounting Office reports, 
and have taken measures over the past vear to improve contract management 
and designed to minimize the recurrence of deficiencies similar to those disclosed. 
I should like to outline for you, implementing steps which we have taken within 
the Air Force. 

In attempting to improve pricing practices at the prime and subcontract level, 


rts | the active and positive cooperation of industry has been solicited. In this eon- 
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nection, the Secretary of the Air Force and the senior members of the air staff, 
responsible for Air Force materiel, have conducted several meetings with high- 
level management of the principal missile, aircraft, and electronic manu- 
facturers. The Air Force has stressed the urgent need for determined and 
combined efforts of industry and Air Force personnel. The then Secretary of 
the Air Force, Hon. James H. Douglas, the commander, Air Materiel Com- 
mand, and I met with industry representatives at Air Materiel Command Head- 
quarters on October 21, 1959. This meeting was devoted primarily to pooling 
industry’s experience in isolating and defining the “soft spots” in management, 
pricing, and subcontract effort, and in formulating practical guidelines for im- 
provement in these areas. As a followup, working groups consisting of repre 
sentatives of the Air Force and industry have been formed and assigned the 
responsibility of developing courses of actions. 

In addition to emphasizing industry responsibilities and enlisting its active 
support in holding down costs, the Air Force has instituted internal manage- 
ment and contractual procedures to increase the effectiveness of our contract 
pricing and management. ‘These procedures are: 

1. We establish a requirement in early 1958 for contractors to certify that 
all available cost data in their proposals are current, complete, and accurate, 
and made known to the Air Force negotiating team. This policy has now 
been adopted for use threughout the Department of Defense. The certification 
requirement extends tv trst-tier subcontractors. Our procurement personnel 
have been given positive instruction, however, that they are not to rely solely on 
the certificate executed by the contractor to effect sound prices. They must, 
before agreeing to final prices, conduct a thorough analysis of the contractor’s 
proposal, with the assistance of Air Force auditors when appropriate; make 
certain that they have in fact obtained current pricing data; ascertain the de 
gree of competition obtained in placing the contract; and evaluate the proposed 
type of subcontract as to its appropriateness. 

2. In June 1959, General Anderson, commander, Air Materiel Command, 
issued a directive, together with detailed guidance, to all Air Force procure- 
ment activities covering the following matters: 

(1) Pricing management. 

(2) Procurement field organization and auditor assistance. 

(3) Purchasing system surveys. 

(4) Estimating system surveys. 

(5) Subcontract pricing. 

(6) Procurement personnel training. 
Procurement activities are required to report the results of actions accom- 
plished to improve each of the specific areas cited, together with constructive 
recommendations to minimize the recurrences of previous deficiencies. We 
will continue to follow up on these matters aggressively and where such rec- 
ommendations prove effective, they will be offered to the other services for 
possible application. 

3. Extensive use is being made of audit personnel for the purpose of achieving 
quality cost analyses and the audit personnel staff is currently being expanded 
to increase the scope of its activities in this area. The combination of price 
analysts and auditors working jointly in the analyses of costs has proven to be 
very effective. 

4. On July 9, 1959, a symposium was held at Headquarters, Air Materiel Com- 
mand, called by General Anderson, to review and discuss contract administra- 
tion and pricing problems and to propose corrective actions. This was at 
tended by all principal procurement and production personnel, the directors 
of procurement, the chiefs of air procurement districts, the Air Force plant 
representatives, price analysts, auditors, etc. The conference focused atten 
tion on the continuing importance being attached to the problem by top man- 
agement, and thus served to give impetus to the efforts of our field personnel. 

5. In October 1959 the commanders of Air Materiel Command and Air Re 
search and Development Command were directed to perform critical reviews of 
all requirements which had been or were being established with the object 
of eliminating any gold plating of weapon systems, and to emphasize the Air 
Force cost reduction effort. 

6. The “Air Force Guide for Pricing” was published in November 1959, This 
publication provides comprehensive guidance on this critical subject to Air 
Force procurement personnel. It includes a detailed discussion of the techniques 
to be used and precautions to be observed in the analysis of prices. 
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7. ln our effort to improve the efficiency of our management capability in the 
contract pricing and management areas, we continue to place considerable reli- 
ance upon the improvement of our performance through education of personnel. 
The major educational effort in fiscal year 1960 was a series of courses, includ- 
ing, among Others, advanced pricing and advanced contract administration. 
This education is directed toward the management of the pricing function. 
Eligibility to participate in this training presupposes that the individual has 
received most of the technical training through experience, on-the-job training, 
local classroom training and self-development. It is anticipated that approxi- 
mately 1,350 personnel will have participated in the procurement-production 
training program by the end of 1960. With your permission, we will submit 
for the record a statement setting forth the details of our training program. 

In addition, we have issued instructions in the following areas: 

1. The necessity for evaluation of prospective contractors’ past cost records 
during the source selection procedure, 

Effective preaward surveys of contractors’ capability. 
‘xamination of contractors’ overhead cost patterns. 

A firm make-or-buy policy. 

The review and evaluation of product improvement projects. 

6. Effective and frequent Air Force management reviews of contractor 
performance. 

7. Procurement of spare parts by formal advertising on a selective basis, 
and more effective pricing in the procurement of spare parts by negotiation. 

As you can see from the foregoing, the Air Force is conducting an extensive 
and determined campaign to improve the proficiency of its contracting process 
by strengthening its pricing procedures. 

We believe that our actions are bearing fruit. Some specific examples have 
been brought to my attention which demonstrate that cost reductions and man- 
agement improvements have in fact resulted from our efforts in the contract 
pricing and management areas. 

One of our contractors has entered upon a vigorous cost reduction program. 
In four subcontracting actions, price reductions in the amount of $1.7 million 
were effected. There are also good indications that there may be reductions in 
engineering personnel as well as in leased industrial property costs. 

In another case, a reduction of 6 percent in indirect expenditures was ac- 
complished by one of our major contractors. This was done by changes in or- 
ganizational structure and amounted to approximately $6.5 million. 

In still another case, a recent purchase system survey, conducted at a princi- 
pal airframe contractor’s facility, revealed deficiencies in this contractor’s pur- 
chasing system. The contractor failed to take timely and constructive action 
to correct such deficiencies even though afforded an opportunity to do so. As 
a result, the approval of the purchasing system was withdrawn effective Feb- 
ruary 1, 1960. Thereafter, the limitation for the award of fixed-price subcon- 
tracts without Air Force approval was reduced from $100,000 to $25,000. In 
addition, all purchase orders over $1,000 awarded either on a sole source or 
other than to the low bidder will be reviewed and approved by the Air Force. 
It is anticipated that another purchase system survey will be conducted in May 
1960, at which time approval of the contractor’s purchasing system will be re- 
considered if the deficiencies have been corrected. As a result of the Air Force 
actions in this case, subcontract prices were reduced by $658,742. 

I should like to point out that during the hearings conducted before Mr. 
Hébert’s committee, the General Accounting Office testified to the effect that in 
the area of cost-reimbursement type contracts—an area in which during fiscal 
year 1959 we spent about 53 percent of our dollars—we were doing a satisfac- 
tory job and that this fact permitted that agency to concentrate its efforts in 
the area of incentive-type contracts. 

Turning now to our use of incentive-type contracts, we have urged an increase 
in the use of this type of contract in appropriate circumstances as one of the 
more fundamental means of creating an incentive to contractors to reduce costs. 
We find the use of such contracts appropriate where the facts and circumstances 
do not warrant the use of a firm fixed-price contract nor a cost-reimbursement- 
type contract. It is our view that in such circumstances, the incentive-type 
contract is likely to yield maximum benefits to the Government. 

By this method of procurement, industry is not deprived of its profit motiva- 
tion since it can attain additional profit by achieving cost reductions as a 
result of economy and efficiency in the performance of the contract. Conversely, 
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however, industry profits are reduced when the actual costs incurred exceed the 


target. 
We recognize, of course, that the key to the effective use of these contracts 


in the negotiation of a valid target on a timely basis. The actions outlined above 
should, we believe, minimize the recurrence of the incidents described by the 


Comptroller General. 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have reviewed for you the 
vigorous efforts we have taken to cope with deficiencies in pricing contracts 


and in the administration of prime contracts and subcontracts, There is no 


complacency on our part. Sustained efforts are continuing to effect improve- 
ment in all areas. Beneficial results will act as a spur to greater effort on 


our part. 
This completes my prepared statement. I have with me today, Mr. Racusin, 
my deputy for procurement, and Maj. Gen. W. A. Davis, the director of procure- 


ment and production at Headquarters, Air Material Command, to assist me in 
answering your questions. 
Senator Cuavez. Senator Dworshak, do you have any questions? 
Senator Dworsuaxk. No questions. 
Senator Cuavez. General Reeves, you may proceed. You are talk- 
’ e s 
ing on MATS airlift? 
General Reeves. Yes, sir. 


MATS Arruirr 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. RAYMOND J. REEVES, VICE COMMANDER, 
MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Reeves. Mr. Chairman, first I would like to clearly state 
that I represent only the MATS viewpoint. Our program which has 
been presented to the Air Force is, of course, our evaluation of the 
importance that we (MATS) play in the Defense Department; we 
fully realize that the Military Air Transport Service program is in 
keen competition with many other high priority programs. Yet we 
have been designated the single manager for airlift for the entire 
Department of Defense. We must adhere to the decisions made by 
our Secretary and the Chief of Staff and look to the Air Staff for 
final guidance. 

First, I would like to state that MATS certainly and firmly sup- 
ports the recommendations and observations made by the River's and 
Mahon committees. Each has clearly analyzed our problems and has 
recognized the need for modernization, and that time is critical— 
stretchout in procurement will jeopardize national defense. 

In their specific recommendations these committees have clearly 
outlined and recognized the requirement that we must move forward 
with a progressive and continuing modernization program now. 


THREE TYPES OF AIRCRAFT NEEDED 


When we testified before these committees we told them that we 
needed three types of aircraft. First, there is a need for an aircraft to 
fulfill the outsized requirements of the Department of Defense to move 
with immediate responsiveness outsize equipment. This is presentl 
satisfied by the C-133 of which we have 32 of the 50 on order wit 
moneys already funded. 

The second type we need is one which will provide fast reaction. 
This aircraft is necessary to support the nuclear strike forces and 
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to insure immediate, prompt deployment. The KC-185 or an equiv- 
alent type airplane will support this requirement. The MATS posi- 
tion is clearly stated in the congressional testimony previously given 
to this committee and both the House Appropriations and Armed 
Services Committees. 

The third type 1s the workhorse airplane. Jts primary job is to 
support and move the air logistics requirements of the Department 
of Defense. 

The SOR aircraft which will meet this requirement is out in the 
future. This is the specific operational requirement plane that you 
have heard about in previous testimony. We consider that this air- 
plane is about 5 years in the future plus time to get the “bugs” out 
of it in an operational configuration which will do the job and to re- 
place today’s workhorse airplane, the C—124. 


FLEET OBSOLESCENCE 


When we consider the obsolescence of our fleet, plus the increased 
requirements for immediate responsiveness in limited war, the need 
is apparent that we must get some new airplanes, and soon, 

Since the SOR aircraft is about 5 years off, we strongly believe 
that an interim-buy airplane is mandatory. The swing tail, with 
other military modifications of the DC—8, the Boeing 707, the C—135, 
or the Convair 600 could do this job and carry essentially all of the 
heavy equipment requirements of the Army and also assist us in 
carrying out effectively the deployment of nuclear strike force 
support. 

Senator Cravez. But you only want to use that type of aircraft 
until you get the new ones? 

General Reeves. Until we get the SOR aircraft; yes sir. It is a 
major structural change when you swing the tail of an airplane; as 
an interim procurement to fill the gap, it is estimated that we can 
get the straight C—135 airplane in about 18 to 24 months. Procure- 
ment is essential to adequately support Army requirements for the 
movement of heavy equipment and weapons. 

It will take longer time if we get the “go ahead” in July and at- 
tempt the procurement of a swing-tail version. It would take 1 year 
or more to work the “bugs” out of this major engineering modifica- 
tion. 

OTHER AVAILABLE AIRCRAFT 


So, in addition, we need to turn to another type. One which is 
available in a shorter time is the C-130E. The Lockheed C—130 ex- 
tended range is another airplane that we have looked at. This air- 
plane does have air drop capability, an Army requirement, and also 
fulfills strategic airlift requirements. Procurement will modernize 
our fleet and will dovetail well into aircraft procurements of the 
future. 

With the interim buy MATS will be able to satisfy its require- 
ments, and with inventory complete, the requirement of continuing 
modernization will become more reasonable. With this interim 
modernization we will be able to move the Army, for example, to 
southeast Asia in less than half the time it takes us now with our 
present fleet. We believe this kind of performance is a must. 
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SUPPORT FOR DEFENSE POLICY In 

Speaking of the procurement of commercial augmentation, much | ja. 
is again already a matter of record from previous presentations by su 
MATS in this session, both in the Senate and the House. As you ea 
know, we support the Department of Defense policy that economic ju 
and efficient use will be made of the military air transportation re- $5 
sources prior to buying commercial airlift. The utilization of the fo! 
byproduct of training for our war mission is proper and fits within re 
this policy. Such has been our practice. We believe that commercial = 
augmentation should be procured on the basis of competitive bidding. th 
This policy has resulted in low prices, very cheap prices, and di 
savings of many millions of dollars to the taxpayers. yo 
Of course, we think that competitive bidding is a sound approach | 
to the problem and should continue. Mr. Rivers recommended that a 
we continue with open bid competition, but confine it to CRAF the 
participants. This, of course, will reduce our number of competitors as 
but it will increase the wartime capability of those members who fin 
participate in CRAF and should encourage the procurement of = 
modern cargo aircraft. bil 
Mr. Rivers further stated that if we failed to get a bid that we oth 
considered to be fair and reasonable to the Government or to the mi 
bidder, that we would then enter into negotiations and failing in that a 
we would call upon the entire airline industry. on 
LONGER TERM CONTRACTS a4 

rec 

He also stated that we should provide for longer term contracts, ] 
i.e., in excess of 1 year, but not to exceed 3 years. This has been our lion 
position for a long time. We support the Rivers’ recommendations, a 
As a matter of fact, we support Mr. Rivers’ entire series of recom- air 
mendations in this area and think that if the recommendations are the 
carried out that we will have a better and more responsive commercial elu 
augmentation. . 
LETTER FROM REPRESENTATIVE RIVERS oid, 

Senator Cuavez. I have a letter from Congressman Rivers dated — 
May 17, which I will place in the record at this point. mil 
(The letter referred to follows:) im 


HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., May 17, 1960. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Defense Appropriations, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 


Washington, D.C. g 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: On January 29, 1960, the chairman appointed a special the 
subcommittee of the House Armed Services Committee to conduct a complete e 
inquiry into the adequacy, or inadequacy, of our national strategic airlift as it to | 
relates to our military requirements. From that date through April 22 the son: 
subcommittee labored diligently to develop all facets of the problem and pre- ¢ 
pare a report which would reflect the combined judgment of the committee. less 
That report has been issued and made available to the staff of your subcommit- y 
tee. 

Following the adoption of a motion by the Special Subcommittee on Strategic min 
Airlift, I appeared before the Mahon subcommittee in the House on March 30. tion 
During that appearance I urged, as first priority, an appropriation of $50 mil- spec 


lion to begin the development of a new turbine-powered uncompromised aircraft. 
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In addition, the subcommittee having determined that interim modernization of 
the strategic military air fleet is mandatory at this time if we are to avoid an 
unacceptable risk within the next 4 or 5 years, I urged the appropriation of 
sufficient funds to support the procurement of 100 off-the-shelf aircraft—50 
each of 2 different types which had been recommended by the best military 
judgment obtainable. 

The House Appropriations Committee included, and the House approved, the 
$50 million to begin the development of the new cargo aircraft and $250 million 
for interim modernization. While this was some $85 million less than I had 
recommended, it was a very substantial beginning and an action which my 
subcommittee fully endorsed. 

In connection with the $250 million for interim modernization, I urged that 
this sum be clothed in appropriate language to insure the funds could not be 
diverted to some other purpose. This specific point is the reason for writing 
you at this time. 

It is my understanding that the Department of the Air Force will shortly 
appear before your subcommittee to urge a variety of changes in the appropria- 
tions bill which has been passed by the House. There is no requirement that 
the Air Force advise me of its recommended changes and I have no information 
as to what those recommendations may be. But before your subcommittee takes 
final action, I would like to express my convictions on the appropriation for the 
development of the new aircraft as well as the $250 million for interim modern- 
ization. The House has clothed both of these sums in a separate section of the 
bill in order to insure that the sums appropriated could not be diverted to any 
other purpose. That is precisely what I recommended to the Mahon subcom- 
mittee during my appearance. Since I am wholly unaware of what the Air 
Force may have to recommend on this specific item, I want you to know that it 
remains my unqualified position that this protective language should remain 
unchanged. The history of strategic airlift modernization, either on an interim 
or permanent basis, is such that I could not conscientiously recommend other- 
wise. So, again, I urge that these two items—$50 million and $250 million— 
receive the preferential treatment accorded in the House bill. 

Included in the same item, as passed by the House, is the sum of $70.4 mil- 
lion for the procurement of 25 C-130B aircraft. This particular aircraft is 
not strategic, but tactical. It simply represents a follow-on procurement of this 
aircraft for the Tactical Air Command, which already has a number of these 
airplanes. While I fully support their procurement, I again emphasize that 
they have no relation to strategic airlift and could more appropriately be in- 
cluded under the general appropriation heading “Aircraft procurement.” 

While I would be pleased to personally appear before your subcommittee in 
support of the above-stated position, I am confident that you will give full con- 
sideration to the recommendations herein contained. I firmly believe the entire 
Congress is now aware of the serious deficiencies which exist in our strategic 
airlift capability, with emphasis on cargo aircraft in the civil as well as the 
military fleets. Therefore, I earnestly hope that your subcommittee will endorse 
the action of the House, both as to the manner and amounts appropriated. 

With sincere appreciation, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
L. MENDEL RIVERS, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on National Military Airlift. 


PUERTO RICO AIRLIFT OPERATION 


Senator Cuavez. Still with reference to the airlift and MATS, 
they had some few weeks ago an operation Puerto Pine/Big Slam 
to Ramey Air Base. Can you briefly state to the committee the les- 
sons learned ? 

General Reeves. Yes, sir; I believe I can state the most important 
lessons. 

You are aware of the purpose of this entire exercise was to deter- 
mine MATS capability to surge to approximately its wartime utiliza- 
tion rate and e cat yibe support known Army requirements within a 
specific time schedule. Evaluations of effectiveness were made by 
both Army and MATS. As it pertained to MATS, this exercise 
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affected the entire fleet. Since the exercise required some 50,000 flying 
hours we decided in conjunction, with CONARC to use half of our 
fleet to move elements of the Strategic Army Corps with limited 
equipment to Puerto Rico and return. We used about half of our 
total fleet of 447 aircraft to do this job. 

We did the job; we did the job satisfactorily; the exercise was ac- 
complished without a single aircraft accident. 

We moved 21,000 Army troops to Puerto Rico and return, with 
11,000 tons of Army equipment in the 15 days of the exercise. 


OVERTIME REQUIRED 


The MATS people worked very hard. Personnel went from the 
normal workweek up to a 12-hour day, 7-day week; this was a 110 per- 
cent increase in individual effort. 

It proved to us that we could effectively surge for 2 weeks to sup- 
port wartime requirements with the work force we have now. 

We found that we could work closely with the Army on this prob- 
lem; we found that MATS and STRAC working directly together 
can do the job effectively; but we also found, because of the slowness 
and obsolescence of the majority of our fleet that we could not fulfill 
Army requirements within the time limitations that they must achieve 
if their forces are to be ready and moved to any place in the world 
where the United States may become involved in limited war. 

One of the most important things I believe is the fact that we 
proved beyond doubt that a peacetime 5 hours per day utilization 
rate for the majority of our fleet is an absolute requirement if we are 
to effectively surge and meet our general war or limited war objective. 

Senator Cuavez. You réviewed the Rivers committee report and 
the Mahon committee report and recommendations concerning the 
procurement of new airplanes. 

What will this procurement do operationally for MATS? Par- 
ticularly emphasize what it will do for the Army. 

General Reeves. As I stated before, Mr. Chairman, if we are fur- 
nished the money that was recommended by Mr. Rivers and included 
in the House appropriation by Mr. Mahon’s committee and this in- 
terim buy is promptly accomplished, MATS can see that the deficien- 
cies of the slowness and obsolescence of the aircraft now in our fleet 
will be greatly alleviated; we will be able, then, to move essentially 
all of the heavy equipment of the Army to any part of the world to 
meet a limited war objective, it will also put us in a better position to 
meet the requirements laid upon us by the Joint Chiefs of Staff for 


general war. 
STATUS OF C-—124 INVENTORY 


Senator CuHavez. Now, what is the status of the C—124 inventory at 
the moment ? 

General Reeves. We have 291 of these airplanes. Thirty-six are 
permanently stationed in oversea areas in theater support. 

The others we have in our inventory presently are supporting the 
MATS system. These airplanes entered into the inventory of the Air 
Force starting in 1950; some were received as late as 1955. When we 
look at the SOR, which is at least 5 years away, it means that some of 
the C-124 airplanes that we now have will be 15 years old. Unless 
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something is done now, we shall be woefully deficient in strategic air- 
lift in the immediate future. 

Senator Cuavez. Are you satisfied with the inventory as of now in 
order to meet the requirements that you would be bound to carry out? 

General Rerves. I must say this, Mr. Chairman, that we can do the 
job as presently defined by the Joint Chiefs of Staff with the airplanes 
we have today, but we cannot do it in the time phase that is required; 
this time compression is most essential. 


FLEET REPLACEMENT NEEDED 


This fleet of obsolescent airplanes must be replaced as soon as we 
ossibly can. That is the reason why we so stanchly support the 
250 million a year for a progressive modernization program. 
Senator Cuavez. You discussed contract business in a way. Why 
do you believe that the present system that you have outlined will 
save money for the taxpayers? What are your views on that? 
General Rerves. Mr. Chairman, we have a large number of bidders 
across the airline industry who bid for our business. By this keen 
competition to get the business they have to bid fairly low. We have 
procured our last year contracts, for example, at about a third of the 
price it would have cost us if we had procured the same service at the 
lowest rates under existent economy and tourist rates existing at that 
time. 
We believe that the open bid competition policy provides a savings 
to the Government. 
Senator Cuavez. Thank you. Is there anything further? 
General Rerves. No, sir. 
Senator Cuavez. At this point in the record we will insert the 
chairman of the subcommittee’s report which was prepared after a 
personal inspection of Operation Big Slam/Puerto Pine. 


REPORT OF CHAIRMAN OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
STRAC——-STRATEGIC ARMY CORPS 


Background.—During the past several years, two distinct military threats 
have affected the formulation of our national policy. 

The first is the threat of sudden, all-out, nuclear attack against the United 
States. The enemy’s purpose would be to destroy the heart and main source of 
the free world’s military power. This is the threat of general war. 

The second danger is piecemeal aggression against weak points in the free 
world’s defense shield. This threat can develop almost anywhere, or in several 
places at once. The enemy’s purpose would be to conquer a particular country, 
or gain some other advantage, by methods involving the least risk of retaliation 
against their own homeland. This is the threat of limited war. 

Reason for STRAC.—The reason for organizing STRAC is to help preserve 
the security of the United States. Its contribution to the deterrent forces of 
the United States is that of discouraging an aggressor’s use of limited war 
tactics; or, failing that, in providing timely application of sufficient forces to 
prevent a limited war from spreading into a general war. 

The determination of when and where STRAC will be used is the responsibility 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and would stem from decisions made at the highest 
governmental level. 

Requirement for transportation—STRAC has one major requirement which 
the Army cannot provide: transportation for strategic mobility. Under the 
present organization of our Armed Forces, the Army does not have organic 
transportation means for rapid, long-range movement of Army forces. There- 


fore, STRAC units must depend on other armed services to provide 
transportation. 
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STRAC’s importance can best be understood by considering the military prob- 
lem that now confronts the United States and its allies. The basic problem is 
to prevent or defeat Communist aggression anywhere in the free world. That 
is why we have U.S. Army and other U.S. military forces deployed in Europe, 
the Far East, in the Arctic, and in the Caribbean area. 

All these forces have vital missions and commitments in the areas where 
they are deployed. In general, their state of readiness is geared to their specific 
missions. Consequently they are not free to respond to some other emergency 
elsewhere: few oversea units could be immediately dispatched to a trouble spot 
far from their present locations. 


OPERATION BIG SLAM/PUERTO PINE 


Exercise Big Slam/Puerto Pine is the largest peacetime air transport move- 
ment in which the Army has ever participated. It involves the airlift by Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service of approximately 21,000 troops and 11,000 tons of 
equipment. A total of 78 Strategic Army Corps (STRAC) units will move from 
29 home stations to 13 departure Air Force bases in the United States, where 
they will be airlifted to Puerto Rico. 

The exercise is based on a purely hypothetical situation in which STRAC 
would have to plan and stage a movement of a STRAC force to a staging area 
in Puerto Rico and an airborne assault operation into a mythical country. 
Puerto Rico is being used as the staging area because of its distance from the 
United States and it has the airfields at Roosevelt Roads Naval Station and 
Ramey Air Force Base to accommodate MATS aircraft. 

The Army’s part in the exercise has four objectives : 

1. To exercise STRAC staffs in the planning of air movement of troops and 
equipment. 

2. To train STRAC staffs in planning an airborne assault. 

3. To test the ability of STRAC units to operate in staging areas. 

4. To train STRAC troops in the loading and air movement of selected items 
of equipment. 

To realize these training objectives certain basic assumptions have been made: 

1. That sufficient assault type aircraft are available for a hypothetical air- 
borne assault staged out of Puerto Rico. 

2. That balanced Army forces as required by the hypothetical tactical situation 
have been moved to the staging areas in Puerto Rico. 

However, the composition of the Army force is not a “balanced” one (i.e., the 
11,000 tons of equipment being taken is about one-third of the amount needed 
to conduct a tactical operation nor is there the proper ratio of combat and 
support troops). This was done deliberately to give more troops experience and 
training. In fact, some units have been included which would not be required 
under actual tactical situations and some have been omitted which would be 
needed. Some of the units have been added because they normally do not par- 
ticipate in training with STRAC and this is a good opportunity to train them. 

STRAC will travel light. The equipment being moved will be limited to the 
minimum necessary to support the troops in the staging area. It bears little 
relation to what might be required in combat operations. No ammunition or 
gasoline will be carried. However, certain items of heavy equipment which 
are not required will be taken to train new crews, to orient personnel, to test 
loading tables and to perfect techniques in moving critical items. 

This equipment includes: 8 inch howitzer, HONEST JOHN rockets, M-41 
tank, M—56 (90 mm. self-propelled gun), armored personnel carriers. 

While in the staging areas in Puerto Rico STRAC staffs will complete plans 
for the theoretical assault on the mythical country. These plans call for units 
to submit detailed orders covering the transition from the strategic air move- 
ment from the United States to Puerto Rico and then to the staging area for out- 
loading for the simulated assault operation. These plans include marshaling of 
aircraft, preparation of air loading and air movement tables, air landing and 
ground tactical operations. STRAC units will also construct and use sand tables 
and other briefing aids for the detailed briefing of all troops on routes, drop 
zones. landing zones, assembly areas and objectives. 

STRAC units will stay in the staging area on the average of 3 days before 
returning to the United States. While in Puerto Rico units will conduct some 
small unit training. 
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The maximum number of troops in Puerto Rico at any one time will be about 
5,300; of these, 3,000 will be at Ramey Air Force Base and 2,300 at Roosevelt 
Roads Naval Station. 

CONARC 


1. CONARC is the short title for U.S. Continental Army Command. The 
headquarters is located at Fort Monroe, Va. 

2. Gen. Bruce C. Clarke is commanding general of CONARC. He reports 
directly to the Chief of Staff, U.S. Army. 

8. General Clarke’s area of command responsibility includes all installations 
of the six U.S. Continental Armies and the Military District of Washington 
except for those charged with logistical support (class II installations) which 
are the responsibility of the chiefs of the several technical services. CONARC 
encompasses 100 class I installations (posts, camps, and stations) ; there are 
875,000 military personnel—nearly half of the Active Army—75,000 civilians, 
and over 2 million Army Reserve personnel not on active duty. 


CONARC MISSIONS 


CG, CONARC, has these major responsibilities : 

1. Ground defense of the continental United States. 

2. Combat developments. 

3. Armywide training. 

4. Development and control of the Reserve Forces and ROTC. 
5. Plans, directs, and controls logistic activities. 

6. The Strategic Army Corps (STRAC). 


U.S. AIR FORCE OPERATION—-MATS 


The operations plan for Big Slam reads, under the heading “General situa- 
tion,” as follows: 

“In order to test MATS ability to surge to a highflying rate, a test was con- 
ducted in which the airlift force flew at approximately 8 hours a day for a 15- 
day period. The nickname for the MATS test was Big Slam. The flying hours 
generated were used to move normal traffic and to transport an Army force con- 
sisting of 20,500 troops and 11,000 tons of cargo to Puerto Rico and return. The 
exercise which involved the Army and MATS was Big Slam/Puerto Pine and 
was only a part of the Exercise Big Slam.” 


EXERCISE BIG SLAM/PUERTO PINE—MATS 


During the first 3 days of the operation, the Army forces were flown to 
Puerto Rico. Beginning on the fourth day, troops and equipment then in Puerto 
Rico were combat loaded and returned to offload bases in the United States. 
Simultaneously deployment and redeployment was continued through the 11th 
oor of the exercise. The remainder of the force was redeployed in the last 3 

ays. 

For 7 days, the 4th through the 10th days of the exercise, the daily airlift 
schedules were compressed to effect an aircraft arrival at each offload base in 
Puerto Rico every 15 minutes during an 8-hour period of daylight. All aircraft 
had an absolute minimum ground time. 

This means that one MATS aircraft arrived over the island every 7/2 minutes, 
and the same number departed ; or one operation every 3 minutes and 45 seconds. 

This increased tempo tested MATS and Army capacity to speed up the move- 
ment of troops and their equipment, as might be needed in actual war. 

At 10:45 p.m., eastern standard time, on the night of the 13th of March, a 
C-124 Globemaster from Charleston Air Force Base, 8.C., was lifted off from 
Pope Air Force Base, Fort Bragg, N.C., with a load of troops and equipment. 
Landing at Roosevelt Roads Naval Station, Puerto Rico, at 6:15, local time, on 
the morning of March 14, this aircraft lead the steady flow of the largest mass 
troop airlift ever to be conducted in peacetime. 

Each flight was individually scheduled and carefully controlled. 

All flights carefully avoided Cuba, Haiti, and the Dominican Republic. 

Detailed schedules were worked out with the Federal Aviation Agency so as 


roe to inconvenience commercial airline flights along the east coast of the United 
tates. 
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MATS OPERATIONS IN EXERCISE 


The entire MATS strategic airlift force, with the exception of 36 C—124’s 
which are under oversea area control, took part in this test—a total of 447 air- 
craft. This force is made up of: 
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These aircraft flew about 46,000 hours during the 15-day period of the 
exercise. The military people worked 12 hours a day, 7 days a week—and the 
aircrews flew almost double their normal rate. In short, as much was done in 
2 weeks as was the normal working procedure for 1 month. 

MATS normal training operations was in effect up to the start of the exercise, 
so the test of immediate expansion proved to be a realistic one. 

This expanded airlift was used in two ways. 

First, 222 aircraft and about 23,000 flying hours (22,299) was used to air- 
lift needed personnel and supplies to U.S. Armed Forces in all parts of the 
world—both on scheduled intercontinental airlift channels, and in flying special 
missions to the North Pole and to the South Pole. 

At the same time, the other 225 aircraft and 23,000 flying hours (23,991), about 
one-half the total flying hours, was used for the airlift of Army forces to and 
from Puerto Rico. 

Here is the way exercise Big Slam/Puerto Pine worked. 

Twenty thousand five hundred troops were airlifted each way. Each troop 
had his personal weapons and equipment. 

Eleven thousand tons of Army trucks, tanks, guns, and other equipment was 
flown to Puerto Rico. 

Fourteen points throughout the continental United States were used to pick up 
the Army troops and equipment. 

Two offload points in Puerto Rico—Ramey Air Force Base and Roosevelt 
Roads Naval Station—received the Army forces. 

Adding Air Force people and equipment required for support, the total air- 
lift, the exercise involved 22,000 troops and 12,000 tons. 

Airlifting the Army required about 1,250 trips outbound to Puerto Rico and 
an equal number inbound to the United States. The average round trip for 
each soldier covered about 3,900 statute miles. 

Something like 5 million total air miles were flown in exercise Big 
Slam/Puerto Pine. 

WHERRY-CAPEHART HOUSING 


Senator Cravez. General Friedman, getting back to our friend, 
Wherry and Capehart housing, you are asking for $600 per unit for 
maintenance. Do you divert any of those $600 for any other purpose 
whatsoever outside of maintenance? 

General FrrepMan. Sir, insofar as IT know and as Mr. Garlock indi- 
eated, if anything, we are on the short side. Our average is $582 per 
unit. 

That is a derived figure. I would not think, except under some 
unforeseen circumstance, an emergency arising or something of this 
order, that we would divert any of those funds. 

Senator Cnavez. Senator Saltonstall prepared a question here that 
T believe should be addressed to General Friedman. ‘This is the 
question : 

ATR FORCE OBJECTION 


Regarding the House action in setting up a new appropriation ac- 
count, “Airlift modernization,” will you please elaborate on the Air 
Force’s objection to the new account ? 
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General FrrepMAN. Sir, first of all, I would not say that it would 
be completely unworkable. The Air Force’s position is that under 
our current procedures in response to a request on the part of the 
committee we believe that the concurrency with which we advise the 
committee of our actions is sufficient to assure that those dollars are 
applied for that purpose and none other. 

The other part is we suggested that legislative history be completely 
clear that we can apply aircraft procurement funds for the purpose 
of airlift. 

The reason I say this is that the Comptroller General has been quite 
specific, in that he has indicated where two or more appropriations 
might be used for a specific purpose, having once elected, adminis- 
tratively, to use one of those appropriations for that purpose, you 

cannot divert funds from the second appropriation even though you 
find yourself short in the first instance. We assume that this is not 
congressional intent in this particular instance. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


Another related point that I think is important here is that the 
committee transferred $70.4 million which we had in our budget for 
the procurement of tactical airlift to this, shall we say, MATS ‘airlift, 
and the two missions are not the same. This lends credence to our 
assumption. We just generally feel that the current appropriation 
structure or method of reporting our reprograming to the Congress 
is sufficient unto the objective which the committee set out to obtain 
by establishing the separate appropriation. 

Mr. Garnock. Senator, I would like to add to that the objective 
of the House committee obviously was to see that the money went 
for this purpose. 

They have made their point extremely clear. If that is the wish of 
the Congress, the Air Force will follow it whether it is in a separate 
appropriation or whether it is part of the “Aircraft appropriation.” 


PROCUREMENT OF LIQUID OXYGEN GENERATOR PLANTS 


Senator Cnavez. At this point in the record I shall insert a letter 
from the Acting Assistant Secretary of Defense for Supply and Logis- 
tics, dated April 26, 1960, and replying to a committee request for ‘the 
position of the Department of Defense in regard to the procurement 
of liquid oxygen generator plants by the Department of the Air Force. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., April 26, 1960. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Department of Defense Subcommittee, Appropriations Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to the question which your commit- 
tee raised concerning procurement of portable liquid oxygen generator plants 
by the Department of the Air Force. 

The attached Department of the Air Force policy statement is furnished for 
information and use by you and your committee. 

We have gone into this matter with the Air Force and feel that deployment 
of squadrons in a war emergency requires mobile capability support for war 
mission bases. 


51184--60—pt. 2 50 
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There is only one exception which calls for allotting one ton-and-a-half 
generator to Chanute Field for initial training of personnel. Otherwise alloca- 
tion of generators is restricted to war mission bases. 

In view of the above this office feels that the Department of the Air Force 
statement of policy and the requirement for this capability is justified and is 
necessary to our defense posture. 

It would be appreciated if you would have this incorporated in the record of 
the hearings being conducted by your committee. Additional copies are being 
furnished for members of your committee. 

Sincerely, 
PHILIP LEBOUTILLIER, Jr., 


Acting Aassistant Secretary of Defense 
(Supply and Logistics). 


AtR Force PoLticy—On Base LIQUID OxYGEN GENERATION 


(a) Air Force policy 

(1) Basic Air Force policy of several years standing is that all bases assigned 
a war mission requiring liquid oxygen will have sufficient generating capability 
to meet the war requirement. Policy further provides that generators will be 
operated in peacetime to assure a constant state of serviceability and provide 
for peak personnel skill and proficiency. 

(2) The foregoing is considered necessary because: 

(a) Liquid oxygen is essential to modern military high altitude aircraft op- 
erations for crew breathing purposes. We must, therefore, to the maximum 
extent possible, have an assured supply for combat readiness. 

(b) It cannot be stored for long periods of time without constant replenish- 
ment (our experience is that under the best of storage circumstances, daily 
losses of one-half to 1 percent of volume occur). 

(c) Under conditions of war, commercial sources may either be destroyed or 
conditions of war will drastically curtail their ability to produce and deliver. 

(d) Liquid oxygen requires specialized transport equipment (trucks and rail 
cars) which may themselves be substantially eliminated by conditions of war. 

(e) A high degree of purity for breathing is required. Bases must be in a 
position to rapidly replenish any liquid oxygen found to have deteriorated 
beyond useable limits. In time of war this might not be possible from commer- 
cial sources, for reasons stated above. 

(f) Liquid oxygen generators are complicated mechanisms. Unless person- 
nel are trained and available and equipment ready prior to hostilities, there 
will not be time to assemble and train the required crews and commence produe- 
tion operations. 

(g) Under wartime conditions, deployment of units with complete support, 
including liquid oxygen, will be required. 

(h) Commercial corporations are subject to strikes and labor disruptions in 
both the fields of production and transportation. Complete reliance upon com- 
mercial sources combined with such an occurrence could leave the Air Force 
helpless at the most crucial times. Moreover, in time of an emergency, the 
importance of liquid oxygen to the defense effort could lead to those commercial 
sources not actually destroyed becoming prime objects of sabotage. 

The foregoing are the primary reasons why we consider an on-base capability 
essential to our war potential. 

(b) Applicability of Bureau of the Budget Bulletin 60-2 

(1) Paragraph 3A of the above bulletin provides for exemption from reliance 
upon commercial sources for a vital military necessity for functions which must 
be performed by Government personnel in order to provide them with vital 
training and experience for maintaining combat units in readiness. It is felt 
that this necessity has been adequately covered in paragraph a above and needs 
no further elaboration here. In addition to personnel training, we are also 
providing for adequate equipment in a state of readiness. In short, in time of 
peace, we are preparing to wage the type of war that evaluation of all known 
and assumed capabilities of our potential enemies leads us to believe we may 
experience. 

(2) Paragraph 3c of the above bulletin pertains to clear unfeasibility of 
obtaining products and service from commercial sources. It is believed that 
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paragraph 3a above also indicates the reasons why complete dependence upon 
commercial sources for liquid oxygen related to war capability is not feasible. 

As stated in paragraph (@) above, liquid oxygen generators at Air Force 
bases is not a new policy. Therefore, our plans to acquire additional generators 
does not mark a departure from our past actions. We are obtaining these 
generators to: 

(qa) Equip new bases that are just now being activated. 

(b) Provide capability for units being dispersed in keeping with current war 
plans. 

(c) Equip bases not previously equipped due to equipment shortages. 

(ad) Realine equipment to best suit the needs of individual bases. 

(f) Replace equipment no longer considered economically reparable. 

It should be noted that many of the bases scheduled to receive generators 
already have a capability. Allocating generators in these instances represents 
action te accomplish the purposes described in paragraphs b, d, and f above. 
Cognizance should also be taken of the fact that we do not desire to become 
completely self-sufficient insofar as liquid oxygen is concerned. Our only pur- 
pose is to assure that bases will be self-sufficient to the extent of being able to 
fulfill their wartime missions. We are currently procuring a substantial quan- 
tity of liquid oxygen Air Force wide and for the foreseeable future do not 
envision any significant reduction. 

We are not, therefore, establishing commercial facilities in competition with 
private business. On the basis of our needs, as stated above, our liquid oxygen 
generators are essential components of the weapon systems concerned. It 
should be noted that generators under consideration for procurement represent 
all current and foreseeable needs for such equipment. 


COMMITTEE RECESS 


Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

We will stand in recess until this afternoon at 2:30 when we will 
hear the Navy. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p.m., the subcommittee was recessed, to re- 
convene at 2:30 p.m., same day.) 








AFTERNOON SESSION—TUESDAY, May 24, 1960 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


STATEMENT OF HON. W. B. FRANKE, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY; 
ACCOMPANIED BY ADM. ARLEIGH BURKE, U.S. NAVY, CHIEF OF 
NAVAL OPERATIONS; GEN. D. M. SHOUP, USMC, COMMANDANT, 
U.S. MARINE CORPS; REAR ADM. W. F. RABORN, U.S. NAVY, DI- 
RECTOR, SPECIAL PROJECTS; REAR ADM. H. A. YEAGER, US. 
NAVY, ASW READINESS EXECUTIVE; REAR ADM. G. F. BEARDS- 
LEY, U.S. NAVY, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER; REAR ADM. LOT 
ENSEY, U.S. NAVY, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF 
BUDGET AND REPORTS; REAR ADM. F. B. MILLER, U.S. NAVY, 
ASSISTANT CNO (GENERAL PLANNING) ; BRIG. GEN. H. NICKER- 
SON, JR., USMC, FISCAL DIRECTOR, U.S. MARINE CORPS 


ELIMINATION OF FUNDS FOR CARRIER 


Senator Cuavez. The committee will come to order. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I especially thank you. I was 
planning to attend this hearing, which I thought would probably be 
this morning, and scheduled the other military hearings that you are 
familiar with—you are a member of that subcommittee—for this aft- 
ernoon and have all my witnesses waiting. That is the reason I ask 
to speak out of order. 

Admiral Burke, among other things I was concerned about in the 
Navy appropriation was the elimination of the funds for the carrier. 
Now we do not know what is in the future and we hope for the best, 
but I think we are all fairly certain, Mr. Chairman, that there will 
be trouble spots and rumors, and whether we have a war or not. there 
will be trouble spots all over the world in the next decade. We do 
not know what there will be in addition to that, but it seems to me 
from a layman’s standpoint that the carrier is the best single insurance 
against those trouble spots developing further and the best single 
insurance we have against their popping up every day or two, or every 
month or two. 

I just want to know Admiral Burke’s position now before this com- 
mittee with reference to pushing for funds for the carrier and par- 
ticularly in recent developments here where we have Khrushchev, 
himself, saying that he may send rockets after the bases we have, the 
land bases I mean, and especially those that are permitting the flying 
of U.S. planes and, as he put it [ think, spying planes. Now in view 
of these developments in particular and these nations are probably 
much less inclined to cooperate with us, do you not think that in itself 
accentuates the need for the carrier program to be carried out? 
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Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. Nobody can tell what is going to hap- 
pen now, but certainly Khrushchev has made it very clear that he is 
going to cause just as much trouble for us as he possible can. One of 
the things he is going to do is put pressure on everybody he can, in- 
cluding all the free world. 

I understand that there have been some differences of opinion, 
between Red China and Russia. In Red China, Mao has been more 
eager to make aggressive moves in the Far East than Russia has. 
Now it may be that, from now on, Red China will be unleashed. Cer- 
tainly there will be pressure and mobile naval forces provide one of 
the best. means of opposing that pressure. The attack aircraft carrier 
is the Navy’s most powerful offensive weapon. It is the unit around 
which the strike force is built. 

There is another aspect that makes the carrier even more important 
now and that is the aspect. of ballistic missiles. In the past the at- 
tack carrier has been one of the most important elements in our de- 
fense structure. Ballistic missiles do not reduce this importance. Bal- 
listic surface-to-surface missiles have to be aimed at a specific point. 
Carriers don’t stay at a specific point, so they are not vulnerable to 
ballistic missiles. 

The pressures that the Russians and the Chinese may put on our 
use of bases, upon the use of facilities, will not lessen but will in fact 
increase our need to have military forces in the area. That military 
force will very likely be built around carriers. So the need for car- 
riers is greater now and will be greater in the future than it has been 
in the immediate past. 


FLEXIBLE OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE WEAPON 


Senator Stennis. Your judgment on that is certainly worth a great 
deal. Don’t you consider the moving carrier, armed to the teeth if 
need be with these modern planes and modern w eapons, about the most 
flexible of all offensive and defensive weapons? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. We have tried to make them so. The 
carriers can contribute a significant attack capability in a general nu- 
clear war. For example, in the carriers now in the Sixth and 
Seventh Fleet are about 200 attack aircraft. That is more aircraft 
than the Russians have long range bombers. It is a significant 
capability. 

As I say, they will not be subject to a surprise attack, they cannot 
be wiped out simultaneously, so they will be able to get their strikes in. 
In a limited war in many places in the world they will be the only 
capability whereby you can bring air power to bear in support of 
our military forces, early enough, “quickly enough, and strong enough 
in amount to accomplish the mission we will have to accomplish if the 
free countries are to remain free. 

In addition to that is the power that is evident. When you sail 

carriers to positions where there might be trouble, the power is evi- 
dent and our friends are reassured, This visible power strengthens 
their resolve to remain free. It gives them a feeling that they will 
be supported. It gives our enemies some concern. 

Senator Stennis. I know, Mr. Chairman, that you were in the 
Pacific area last year. I was too, for my first time, and after seeing 
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all the vast area out there that we are already obliged to protect 
in addition to the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, I have a far 
greater realization what the problem is and a far greater apprecia- 
tion for what the carrier could and does mean in its mobility and being 
able to shift to any area in that vast numberless miles of area to be 
protected. It gives me a very fine appreciation. 


FORRESTAL CLASS CARRIER 


I understand for this carrier that is in the present budget, the ap- 
propriation part, that will be one of the modern type of course, the 
Forrestal class, which has far greater capacity and a much better 
record on smashups and fatalities, too, than the old ones that you are 
having to use. Would you give us a word on that? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. The carrier in the fiscal year 1961 
budget will have all the modern flight facilities, modern arresting gear 
which will stop heavy planes; and new catapults which are much better 
than the older catapults. It will have a much longer flight deck than 
the old /’ssex class that has a 520-foot angled deck landing area. You 
are quite right, Senator, this new carrier does reduce the number of 
landing accidents a great deal, and it reduces the number of fatalities 
per landing accident even more. So that we save our young pilots and 
we save on our aircraft. The new carrier will have a greater ship fuel 
capacity, a greater aircraft fuel capacity, more magazines. We will 
have all the improvements that there have been in any carrier up to 
date, sir, and some more, too. 

Senator Srennis. I appreciate far more, too, the contribution that 
the carriers are making toward holding things in check in the For- 
mosa area after going over there, far more than I did before. And 
of course we remember the Lebanon incidents as well as Quemoy. I 
will certainly press for the inclusion of these funds. I think it would 
be one of the last things we could afford to leave out. 

I especially thank the chairman and the Secretary and the admiral 
for suspending the rules. 

Senator Cuavez. You might want to listen to the next answer. 


CARRIER PICTURE IN 1962 


What will be your carrier picture in 1962, as a whole / 

Admiral Burke. In 1962 we will have seven /orrestal-type car- 
riers, including one nuclear-powered carrier (the /’nterprise) and six 
non-nuclear-powered carriers. We will have three A/idway class, 
which are good ships, and we will have four old £’ssex class ships. 
By 1962 these four /’ssea class ships will have just about reached the 
end of their life. They will be aa There will be nothing we can do 
to give them youth again. We cannot take their age out. They will 
be marginal ships and they will not last very much longer, sir. 

Senator Sauronsratu. Mr. Chairman, might I ask one question 
while we are discussing this subject ? 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 


PRIORITY CHOICE 


Senator Satronstaty. Admiral Burke, I listened to your testi- 
mony to Senator Stennis, and I have discussed this problem with you. 
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I will put it this way. In prerogatives and musts, do you put the 
carrier at $293 million ahead of the POLARIS submarine program, 
the nuclear attack submarines and the two escort vessels that the House 
put in? ’ 

In other words, the House put in two DE’s that you did not put 
in, brought up to four the nuclear attack ASW submarines, and in- 
creased the POLARIS to five and seven instead of three and nine. 
Now this committee certainly will have to give consideration as to 
what it is going to do to those items when it is giving consideration 
to what it is going to do with the carrier. 

Admiral Burke. First, Senator Saltonstall, the budget which we 
submitted on shipbuilding represented the very best balance that we 
could get. Now we need a carrier very badly. I do not mean to de- 
cry the fact that we also need antisubmarine warfare ships. We also 
need POLARIS submarines, and attack submarines. Those things 
are very important, too; but the shipbuilding program which we sub- 
mitted is the very best balance that we can get. We need that car- 
rier very much, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Will there be any priority as between the carrier 
and the other three items that you mentioned ? 

Admiral Burke. If it were a choice between the carrier and the 
other items, we would prefer the carrier. In other words, we be- 
lieve that our shipbuilding program that we submitted in the first 
place was as good a balance as we could get within the funds available 
to us, sir 

Senator Sauronstatt. To which do you give priority, more PO- 
LARIS submarines under the House plan of 5 by 7 instead of 3 by 9, 
or an additional amount of ASW submarines ? 

Admiral Burks. POLARIS or ASW ? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. That choice would be just about even, sir. What 
we would like to do, if the programs are to be expanded, is to expand 
them evenly. Let me explain. this a little. One of the things that 
we have done in forming the original budget this year was “to cut 
back on our immediate readiness as much as we possibly could in order 
to get funds for shipbuilding and new procurement. We cut our 
personnel, we cut our M. & O. We did everything we could to cut 
down on our annual accounts and to increase our procurement. Now 
if there are international difficulties, we will need immediate readiness. 
We will need such things as torpedoes, mines, and ASW equipment 
which we can get immediately. We will need these for immediate 
readiness. At the same time, we also must build up POLARIS sub- 
marines over a long period of time because that is a nearly invulner- 
able retaliatory system and will be a signal deterrent force for years to 
come. 

So, if there were additional funds, ASW and POLARIS submarines 
are just about on a par, sir. 

Senator SarronstaLy. The POLARIS takes longer to build than 
the ASW submarine. 


TIME PROBLEM IN SHIPBUILDING 


Admiral Burke. That is correct. We also, of course, are in trouble 


| on our shipbuilding program, I mean on the rate we are replacing our 
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aging ships. And, of course, the numbers of our aircraft are being 
reduced all the time. 

Senator SauronstaLt. How long does it take to build an ASW 
submarine 4 

Admiral Burke. About 214 years. 

Senator SaLronsTaLL. What time does it take to build a POLARIS 
submarine ? 

Admiral Burke. Without the acceleration that we now have it is 
about 6 months longer. But we have accelerated the POLARIS sub- 
marines; we put pressure on that, that is why we can build them in 
about 32 months. 

Senator Satronstatu. The two escorts, DE’s, you would place in 
a lower category ? 

Admiral Burke. Slightly, yes, sir. 

Senator SarronstatL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


ATTACK CARRIER NECESSARY TO BALANCED PROGRAM 


Senator Rogerrson. Mr. Chairman, I want to express my apprecia- 
tion of the interest shown here today by the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee, by my colleague from Mississippi, by my col- 
league from Massachusetts. They were all interested last year in the 
attack carrier that we insisted on. It pleases me, in the questions that 
have been asked here, to hear Admiral Burke affirm his original testi- 
mony that he could not have a balanced shipbuilding program with- 
out. this attack carrier, and if he had to single out any one item he 
would give that priority. 

It is just essential to your balanced program. When you told the 
distinguished: Senator from Massachusetts what you would have 
without it, that would leave a gap in that program, would it not, of 
obsolete carriers that you would have to discontinue unless started 
building on this one? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Roserrson. I am sure our subcommittee, I hope the full 
committee, I hope the Senate, will go along with us on this carrier 
proposition and we can then, especially in the light of recent develop- 
ments, prevail upon our distinguished colleagues on the House side to 
accept it in conference. 

Admiral Burxe. Thank you, sir. 


GUARDING THE FUTURE 


Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, may I add one word here? 

We talk about investigations, as to what has happened and a lot of 
argument about U-2, and so forth; but right here in this bill is some- 
thing that we can do about the situation in guarding the future. I 
think our commonsense tells us, we don’t have to have an investiga- 
tion, our commonsense tells us now that these other nations are going 
to be less inclined to let us use their bases for our military program, 
and that we have to rely more on this floating base, so to speak. 

In addition, there is the fact that it is not a target for ballistic 
missile. Our commonsense tells us that; we do not have to be military 
experts to sense it. So right here in this bill is something that is al- 
ready written, it is already in the budget. I just hope under the lead- 
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ership of the chairman this subcommittee will put this carrier in 
here, especially in the light of the new facts, and we can have it on 
the floor of the Senate and in conference. I thank the Chair again. 


NAVY PROGRAM BEST BALANCED 


Senator Cuavez. Admiral, I have two brief questions. What you 
are saying is, that you believe the Navy program rather than the 
House version is the best balanced program within available funds ? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Senator CHavez. But would you admit that with more funds, the 
increase in POLARIS and the increase in the antisubmarine warfare 
submarines and the carrier would prove very acceptable to your 
general program ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes,sir. Weneed POLARIS, we need ASW very 
badly. 

Senator Cravez. Now you told us about the virtues of the aircraft 
carrier in limited war. Would it be also a deterrent against war? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. In general war if there is a surprise 
attack on this country, a surprise missile attack particularly, it may 
very well be that these carriers will be of great value, much greater 
value than anybody anticipates now. The reason is that all of them 
will not be taken out by any surprise attack. They - ave a very good 
capability for delivery of nuclear weapons. They can deliver them 
quickly and repeatedly. They are on the spot. They will be able 
to deliver nuclear weapons perhaps before any other aircraft can. 


VALUE OF ATTACK CARRIERS 


As I stated before on our deployed carriers there are now more 
attack aircraft than Russia has in her long-range bomber force. That 
is a significant number. Those carriers will be able to inflict heavy 
damage on the Russians if the Russians ever attack. So any enemy 
has to take these carriers into account before they make up their 
minds to attack. There is no way they can get all the carriers at once. 
No surprise attack can knock them all out. The Soviets are going 
to get hurt if they make a surprise attack and they will get hurt from 
carriers, too, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. If there are no further questions, we will proceed 
to hear Secretary Franke’s statement. 

Senator SauronsraLtt. Mr. Chairman, would it be proper to make 
a motion that we put at this ogg in the record Admiral Burke’s at- 
tack aircraft carrier statement? I don’t see that we need to have it 
read any further. 

Senator Cuavez. He has two statements, one that he wanted to 
insert in the record. I think there is one you wanted to read to the 
committee, is there not ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL BURKE 
Senator Roperrson. The one that the Senator from Massachusetts 


refers to is entitled “The Attack Aircraft Carrier”, 
Senator Cuavez. All right, we will put it in. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


THE ATTACK AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


Last year the Congress approved a new attack aircraft carrier and oppro- 
priated $35 million in the fiscal year 1960 budget for preprocurement of long- 
leadtime items. This carrier is urgently needed. Included in the fiscal year 
1961 shipbuilding bill is a request that the $35 million appropriated last year 
be applied toward fully funding a chemically powered aircraft carrier so that the 
keel may be laid down as soon as practicable. 

The various statements made during the first session of the 86th Congress 
by officials of the Navy Department with respect to the essentiality of this car- 
rier to the Navy’s future strength remain valid. 

It is the single most important element of the shipbuilding program proposed 
for fiscal year 1961. 

Before recapitulating the points which establish the vital character of this 
attack carrier in the current budget request, a preliminary word about the 
status of the $35 million long-leadtime money appropriated in the fiscal year 
1960 budget is in order. 

As is well known, these funds were earmarked specifically for preprocurement 
items peculiar to a nuclear-powered attack aircraft carrier. Subsequently, a 
very careful reexamination, from a military point of view, of the desirability of 
providing nuclear propulsion in this ship was conducted. After the most 
thorough and deliberate weighing of the advantages to be gained versus the 
added initial cost for nuclear propulsion, it was concluded that a conventionally 
powered aircraft carrier would fulfill all the essential military requirements 
for a carrier without any compromise whatsoever of its aircraft operating 
capabilities. In addition, a carrier with oil-fired boilers would meet the urgent 
need for a modern attack carrier. 

The difference in cost, with the consent of Congress, will be applied to other 
essential naval ship construction, aircraft and missiles programs to meet growing 
obsolescence in other Navy combatant forces. None of the $35 million appro- 
priated for the new attack carrier has been apportioned to the Navy pending an 
affirmative decision by this Congress that the characteristics of the carrier al- 
ready approved in principle may be partially modified, in the interests of na- 
tional economy, to substitute conventional propulsion for a nuclear plant. 

The Navy wishes to emphasize that this course of action will in no way affect 
the modernity of this ship insofar as its aircraft operating capabilities are con- 
cerned. It will incorporate all of the most advanced aviation features, facili- 
ties, electronics, and arrangements that modern technology can provide. It 
will be completely capable of carrying out its mission throughout the world. 
This means it will be able to operate, without restriction, the most modern com- 
bat aircraft the Navy will have in its future operating inventory. Specific 
points with respect to these vital considerations will be discussed in detail in 
the remainder of this statement. 

Testimony during the first session of this Congress brought out virtually all 
significant points with respect to the Navy’s need for a new attack carrier. 
The intervening months since that time have not detracted from the sense of 
the various points made in any way. ‘To the contrary, the complexion of world 
events in the interim have only served to lend emphasis to the need of the United 
States for a modern carrier. 

There are four vitally important points which should be reviewed and restated. 
They are: 

First. A basic strength in attack aircraft carriers, as the backbone of our 
naval power, is essential to U.S. security today. They are the lifeblood of U.S. 
sea supremacy. The requirement for this basic strength in our Navy will con- 
tinue as far as we can see into the future. 

Second. In this ballistic missile age, mobile airbases on the politically free 
high seas are a relatively invulnerable national asset of major importance in 
the arsenal of U.S. military strength. This is because ballistic missiles are use 
ful only against targets in a known position. As ballistic missiles are improved 
in range and accuracy, the value of the Navy’s mobile sea-based airpower be- 
comes increasingly great. Similarly, the mobility and inherent firepower of the 
attack carrier striking force greatly reduces its vulnerability to conventional ait 
attack and other tactical hazards which confront forces at sea in time of war. 
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Third. In support of U.S. policy, in peace as well as war, it is essential that we 
‘maintain attack carriers deployed overseas in our various numbered fleets in the 
Atlantic/Mediterranean area and in the Pacific. With the carriers we have now, 
a total of 14 attack carriers is necessary to keep the strength of these fleets at 
the requisite level and to meet our worldwide responsibilities. 

Fourth. The carrier in this year’s program is a replacement carrier to enable 
us to maintain our carrier strength in the future. When this carrier is com- 
pleted it will replace one of our aging World War II (Hsser) attack carriers 
which are rapidly becoming inadequate for the demands of jet aircraft opera- 
tions in the striking fleets. 


CARRIERS ARE THE ESSENTIAL ELEMENT OF U.S. NAVAL FORCES NOW 
AND IN THE FUTURE 


The specific need for attack carriers in the U.S. Navy stems from two general 
factors: 

The first is our need to maintain a continuing position of sea supremacy 
throughout the major seas of the world. We must be ready in peacetime to 
meet the requirements of war through a broad spectrum of possibilities. 

We must be prepared to control the seas for free world use, and to deny their 
use to our enemies, in any type of combat from conventional to nuclear war. 

In its day-to-day role, now characterized by cold war and waxing and waning 
crises, the Navy must have modern forces constantly deployed throughout the 
world. Their major task is to demonstrate conclusively our intention and capa- 
bility to carry out U.S. policies without regard to weapons or pressures that are 
arrayed against us. 

In the event of war, the Navy must control the sea approaches to the Western 
Hemisphere, as well as elsewhere in the world when such control is required. 
It must project our military power overseas and sustain and support it after it 
is there. It must insure communications with, and support for, our allies and 
other friendly nations. 

The United States is a maritime Nation completely dependent for future 
growth upon the seas that surround us. It is through these seas that we must 
import a large number of vital strategic raw materials, which we do not have 
in our natural resources, in order to keep our industries going. Similarly, it is 
through these seas that we must move the vast majority of our exports and our 
imports. This trade with our friends and allies overseas is essential to our 
flourishing economy. More importantly—it is through these oceans, as recent 
history records, we would have to project our military power into the far 
reaches of the world in time of future war. 

It is significant that most countries with which the United States has alli- 
ances—or who are our friends—face on the seas. NATO and SEATO are the 
outstanding examples of the fact that we are united with our friends throughout 
the world through maritime confederations. Our bilateral agreements with 
many Latin American nations are also based upon the same premise. We 
all have a common link that binds our interests closely together—that is the sea. 

The oceans of the world cover over 70 percent of the earth’s surface and the 
nation which can use these massive expanses as it desires is assured of a con- 
tinuing place of importance in world affairs. 

Our Navy’s continuing tasks then, in either peace or war, have not changed 
basically with the passing years although technologies have advanced tremen- 
dously. 

The growing threat from missile firing submarines operating off our coasts 
could be very significant if enemy submarines were allowed to roam the oceans 
unimpeded and return to undamaged bases for logistic support. The Navy 
must not only be ready to conduct a close-in defense against such submarines, 
but must be able to carry the fight to the enemy at the sources of his seapower. 

Thus, another vital function of the attack carrier is its offensive contribution 
to the war against submarines. 

The defeat of enemy submarines is not simple. Antisubmarine warfare is one 
of attrition. All enemy submarines cannot be knocked out in one blow. The 
destruction of enemy U-boats once they are at seat is extremely difficult because 
of the problem of locating them in the vastness of the oceans. Therefore, a most 
effective method for the ultimate defeat of submarines is to destroy their home 
bases, their pens, their building and repair yards, and especially their deployed 
tenders which the enemy will place in locations unknown to us as soon as war 
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starts—and probably before. This is the task of the attack carrier forees—to 
attack the sources of submarine strength, to mine its exits and, most impor- 
tantly, to search out and destroy the tenders necessary to its operations at sea. 
This must be done as early in a war as possible. 

Units of our fleet are sovereign territory of the United States, regardless of 
where they are operating. No international agreements or commitments are re- 
quired for their operation. The Navy has minimum dependence on base rights 
in foreign sovereign nations and as a result, in wartime, operations would not 
be affected by changes in attitudes of foreign powers or loss of bases to the 
enemy. Our naval power, always immediately responsive to the wishes of our 
Government, represents an economy of investment in military power that is use- 
ful across the spectrum of warfare possibilities. 

All the talent, effort, and resources available therefore, to the Navy are en- 
gaged primarily in the specialized task of maintaining our sea supremacy at a 
time when sea supremacy is more important to our Nation’s survival than ever 
before in history. The weapons, forces, and tactics required to maintain sea 
supremacy are undergoing continuous reevaluation by all naval commanders and 
their staffs. It is the unanimous opinion of the responsible leaders of the Navy 
that modern attack aircraft carriers, manned by the most modern, high-perform- 
ance aircraft available, will be indispensable, as far as can be seen in the future, 
to insuring our position to sea supremacy and for performing all the essential 
tasks imposed on our Navy in time of war. 

There is no other element of our Armed Forces—no other means—to provide 
the mobile airpower required to insure U.S. sea supremacy. In performing this 
task the attack carrier striking force provides: 

Local control of the air over our ships at sea, as well as over important ocean 
areas; 

The ability to search out and destroy enemy ships at sea ; 

The airpower to locate and strike the sources of enemy naval threat to our 
control of the seas ; 

The striking power to seize advance naval bases essential to the conduct of 
antisubmarine warfare and other naval missions and for assisting in the defense 
of such bases as may be necessary in farflung areas of the world: 

The eyes of the fleet—the search and reconnaissance vital to naval operations— 
as well as the air early warning essential to the defense of forces at sea. 

The attack aircraft carrier is not in competition with any other U.S. weapons 
system because it, and it alone, is the foundation of our sea supremacy. 

The second factor demanding adequate carrier strength is related to our basic 
national policy—the policy that assistance to the free nations of the world is 
essential to our own national security—a policy that demands a strong limited- 
war capability. 

Unlike the Sino-Soviet bloc—now confined to the Eurasian Continent—the 
United States is bound to her many friends and allies by the common bond of 
the sea. Most nations have signed mutual defense pacts with the United States 
despite the fact that they are situated in positions continuously exposed to Com- 
munist attack. These nations have staked their future on the ability and deter- 
mination of the United States to come to their assistance if they are attacked, 
or if their freedom is threatened through limited military actions. 

In support of this national policy, the United States must maintain mobile 
forces deployed in critical areas overseas. It must have the capability to put 
elements of its armed strength ashore against opposition quickly and to transport 
the men, weapons, and supplies necessary to sustain them. 

Attack carrier striking forces, by a combination of naval airpower defense in 
depth, integrated logistic supnort, and unrestricted mobility over the surface of 
the ocean, provide the offensive means by which our armed strength can be put 
ashore against enemy opposition in most strategically important areas of the 
world. Carrier-based aircraft provide reconnaissance, interdiction, air superi- 
ority, and close tactical support when any of these may be required. Of vital 
importance, they have the capability of using either conventional or nuclear 
weapons. 

Attack carriers are vital to amphibious assault. The ability to land our troops 
ashore against enemy resistance would be impossible without carriers to provide 
support for the amphibious forces in the objective area. In fact, the mere 
presence of a modern attack carrier force at the trouble spot may often be enough 
to deter hostile aggression during a local crisis. 
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Piloted aircraft are required for such tactical missions. Ballistic missiles 
cannot fulfill the requirement. Only trained pilots on the spot can identify and 
attack with precision the variety of fixed and moving targets which must be 
countered in tactical situations requiring precision. 

Land-based tactical aircraft also have this precise attack capability. How- 
ever, in many places in the world the lack of suitable staging bases, as well as 
the absence of airfields in the combat area, to provide timely logistic support, 
would preclude their early use. In many world areas, airfields would have to 
be secured and defended before land-based tactical air could be brought to bear 
effectively against the enemy. This takes time when time is critical. Small 
military flareups must be controlled quickly if limited wars are to be kept 
limited. 





The attack carrier striking force is indispensable for coping with limited war 
situations, and may be the country’s only effective means of dealing with this 
type of action in many areas of the world. In the event of a nuclear general 
war, U.S. naval striking forces dispersed at sea may be the only U.S. forces 
which survive the initial onslaught with sufficient combat power and organized 
vitality to continue to fight, and win. 


MOBILITY IS THE KEY TO SURVIVABILITY IN THE NUCLEAR MISSILE AGE 


The second main point referred to above is related to the relative invulnerabil- 
ity of the attack carrier, particularly to ballistic missiles. The relative invul- 
nerability of a carrier at sea can be better understood when it is realized that 
ballistic missiles require fixed targets with known locations to be effective. The 
position of a carrier at sea is neither known nor fixed. 
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It is, of course, a fact that any present-day military target can be destroyed 
if the enemy can put against it, with some precision, a nuclear weapon. This: 
applies to aircraft carriers just as it does to any other kind of military target. 
However, the paradox of the ballistic missile age is that targets with inherent 
mobility, targets that are on the move, are in preferred positions with respect to 
vulnerability. In fact, the aircraft carrier has become less vulnerable to ballistic 
missile damage than it was to attack by manned aircraft. This is a direct divi- 
dend of its mobility as well as its concealability from electronic detection sys- 
tems. This can be appreciated from a study of the accompanying radarscope 
photograph. 

It is a picture of the radar return from the western portion of the Mediter- 
ranean on a typical day. It encompasses an area of 196,000 square miles. It is 
uncluttered by any defensive electronic countermeasures such as decoys, chaff 
bombs, etc., which would increase the number of apparent targets. Nevertheless, 
under these ideal conditions, it shows less than 25 percent of the total number 
of ships which were actually at sea in the area at the time. In this picture 
some place are the ships of the 6th Fleet, including two attack carriers; but 
which ships are they? 

If this radarscope information were combined with other forms of reconnais- 
sance intelligence such as ECM to fix a probable area of task force operations, 
it would then be necessary to closely investigate each individual surface contact 
within the probable area. Experience has shown that even with a highly expert 
radar operator and high resolution attack radar it is extremely difficult to 
identify a carrier from other large ships. Visual identification is a necessity. 

Based upon the unlikely presumption that such an ideal situation would be 
afforded the enemy reconnaissance aircraft without effective opposition from our 
own air defense, it is very improbable that a visual identification would be made. 
But, should by chance the carrier be singled out, and its position accurately deter- 
mined and relayed, a minimum of an hour must elapse before all the necessary 
information could be collated, introduced into the launching system, and the 
enemy missile reach the objective area. During this period, the carrier will have 
moved in an unpredictable direction as much as 30 miles from the predetermined 
(as of the moment of firing) point of impact of the missile. The missile will 
have been expended against a target that is not there. 

A study of the best available data indicates the carrier will continue to enjoy 
at least the same amount of invulnerability when reconnaissance satellites be- 
come operational. The same target identification and mobility problems will 
confront the enemy then as now. 

This, then, is why the Navy says with confidence that the carrier at sea is 
invulnerable to ballistic missile attack. The number of missiles required to gain 
an acceptable kill probability on a ship at sea through saturation techniques 


becomes so exorbitant that it cannot seriously be considered as a threat to the 


attack carrier. 


The same is true with regard to air attack with air launched missiles or 
bombs carried by conventional aircraft. The modern detection capabilities of 


of the attack carrier and the ships that support it are improving rapidly. Our 
high performance manned interceptors embarked in the carrier itself, along 
with our already potent, and growing, surface-to-air missile capabilities in our 
combatant ships provide a level of defense against air attack which is very high 
in comparison to other air defense systems. This has been recently demon- 
strated once again, in exercises under realistic conditions at sea. 

The defense of the carrier task force against submarines is complicated, 
particularly when nuclear submarines are introduced into the Soviet Navy. 
But again, speed, mobility, atomic depth bombs and longer range detection 
equipment have provided a vast improvement in the survivability of our naval 
ships at sea. To this must be added the offensive power of our highly special- 
ized “hunter killer’ antisubmarine forces on the prowl in suspected enemy 
submarine operating areas. 

If, however, the attacking submarine has successfully evaded all the forces 
opposing him, and has been able to separate the carrier from the other ships 
comprising the dispersed disposition it must then obtain a favorable position 
for firing. Be it a nuclear or conventional submarine, this is a difficult and 
hazardous task against a target steaming at 30 knots on random and unpredict- 
able courses. 

It is axiomatic that a surprise underseas attack against all the naval targets 


at sea is impossible. But should the Soviets attempt to destroy as many of our: 
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ships as possible in the initial phase of a war they would use all the submarines 
available to them. This in turn, will require an early, massive reconnaissance 
effort in order to learn the general location of the targets. Such submarine 
deployments cannot go undetected and would provide clear early warnings to 
this country of impending war. 

In addition to all of these considerations, the very hardness of the hull of 
a modern attack aircraft carrier, and, for that matter, any other combatant ship, 
affords great protection against nuclear warfare explosions of all but the direct 
or near-miss type. The hulls of these ships can withstand high over-pressures 
since they are already designed to resist the mighty pressures of the sea. Good 
protection is afforded, inherently, to personnel from thermal effects. And our 
installed wash down systems, with as much water as they need readily available. 
can cope with high levels of radiation. 

All in all, the attack carrier striking forces are most difficult targets. 


A TOTAL OF 14 ATTACK CARRIERS IS NEEDED NOW 


The third major point is that 14 operating attack carriers are needed in 
the fleet to enable the Navy to meet its worldwide responsibilities. 

Attack carrier striking forces contribute across the board to U.S. military 
posture necessary to meet cold war, limited war, general war situations in four 
major ways: 

1. They are our only means of keeping U.S. airpower deployed in critical 
world areas during cold war without dependence upon base rights in foreign 
nations which may be wavering in their national determination to oppose 
Sino-Soviet aims. 

2. And as a corollary to the first, they are our most dependable means of 
deterring limited wars because of their availability and readiness for stabiliza- 
tion of crises in critical areas. Furthermore, they are also capable of con- 
tributing heavily to the prompt containment of limited wars should such wars 
occur. Because limited war could easily erupt into general war, attack carrier 
striking forces are, therefore, a most significant indirect deterrent to all-out nu- 
clear war. 

8. They are an important aspect, in their own right, of the U.S. capability 
to deter all-out war because they can be ready to launch nuclear weapons on 
very short notice and are relatively immune to enemy ballistic missiles. 

4. Should all-out war occur they could and would contribute heavily to the 
U.S. nuclear retaliatory strike effort. 

Thus, attack aircraft carriers are of great importance across the entire range 
of warfare possibilities, from cold war to actual combat, in the order in which 
they are most apt to occur. 

Therefore, there must be enough attack aircraft carriers in the Navy’s operat- 
ing forces to provide the offensive backbone of each of the numbered fleets which 
are deployed and operated as the principal segments of the naval components of 
the several worldwide JCS unified commands. These are, first of all, the two 
numbered fleets of the U.S. Pacific Fleet; the U.S. First Fleet in the eastern 
Pacific, and the Seventh Fleet in the Far East, both under CINCPAC. 

The Second Fleet is the major offensive force of the U.S. Atlantic Fleet and it 
operates in the Atlantic under CINCLANT. The U.S. Sixth Fleet, in the Medi- 
terranean, is part of CINCNELM’s forces who, in turn, is the Naval Component 
Commander under CINCEUR. 

The purpose of the attack carriers in the numbered fleets is to provide these 
commanders with a capability for maintaining a sea-based readiness for stabiliz- 
ing cold war crises, for containing and fighting limited wars, and in the final 
analysis, for contributing to the prosecution of all-out general nuclear war. 

The Navy now has 14 attack carriers in commission. 

Of these, eight are assigned to the U.S. Pacific Fleet for deployment, under 
CINCPAC, with the First and Seventh Fleets. 

Specifically, three are now deployed in the western Pacific with the Seventh 
Fleet to the maximum extent practicable. However, it is not always possible 
to keep three attack carriers in the Far East and at the same time meet require- 
ments for ship upkeep, overhaul, training, and crew rest. At times, therefore, 
it is necessary to reduce the carriers in the Seventh Fleet to two. 

It must be emphasized that the Seventh Fleet is of critical importance to the 
stability of the Far East. Distances are very great and U.S. facilities are 


limited. The area contains, moreover, a large portion of critical world hot- 
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spots. If the carrier forces of the Seventh Fleet were withdrawn from the Far 
East, a strong deterrent to Communist aggression would be removed. 

One of the eight Pacific attack carriers is ordinarily in overhaul at any given 
time. The remainder of the ships are deployed in the eastern Pacific either as 
a part of the First Fleet or in training. The First backs up and augments the 
Seventh Fleet as required. In addition, the First Fleet also provides the Nation 
with a capability for limited operations in the Indian Ocean. 

Six of the Navy’s 14 attack carriers are assigned to the U.S. Atlantic Fleet. 
These provide for continuous deployment of carriers in the Second and 
Sixth Fleets under CINCLANT and CINEUR respectively. Two are kept con- 
tinuously in the Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean and are relieved on station 
periodically. 

The Sixth Fleet is an essential part of free world strength, supporting NATO 
ties to Italy, Greece, and Turkey. This fleet is also a powerful stabilizing influ- 
ence in the Middle East. If the carrier strength of the Sixth Fleet were with- 
drawn, or reduced, Soviet bloc naval power would fill the vacuum with disastrous 
effect on free world security. 

One of the remaining Atlantic Fleet carriers is, as in the Pacific, ordinarily 
in overhaul at any given time. The remaining three ships are deployed in the 
western Atlantic either as part of the Second Fleet or in training. The Second 
Fleet augments and supports the Sixth Fleet and has extremely important com- 
bat missions in the vital North Atlantic. 

Thus, in both Pacific and the Atlantic, rotation of assigned carriers through 
training cycles, deployments with the numbered fleets, and upkeep and overhaul 
periods, permits maximum utilization of operating carriers to meet farflung 
responsibilities with very little margin to spare. 

One factor that is important is understanding why at least two carriers for 
each striking fleet are required; this has to do with the aviation fuel capacity 
of attack carriers. 

In periods of great crises, which may lead to limited war, experience has shown 
a minimum of 108 fighter (VF) and Air Early Warning (AEW) sorties per 
24-hour period are required to be flown around attack carrier striking forces 
to maintain an adequate alert posture. This involves keeping an average of six 
VF and two AEW aircraft airborne around the clock, but does not include 
attack sorties since, in the assumed situation, no strikes are being made. 

The aviation fuel capacity of a modern attack carrier will allow one carrier 
to fly about 150 sorties per 24-hour day for a limited period of time. This of 
course, would meet the alert requirement with a small capability per day to 
spare. At the end of this time, however, replenishment of aviation fuel from 
the mobile logistic support forces must take place. If there were not a second 
earrier present at this time, no flying could be done. 

With two carriers in company, and by staggering replenishment periods, it’s 
obvious that not only can the minimum required number of sorties be carried 
out indefinitely, but the force always has a very significant cushion of sorties 
per day available to meet aggravated situations. Thus, two carriers operating 
in the same general area are about four times as effective as one alone. 

If a shooting war should develop from such a situation, attack and other 
sorties would be undertaken and the tempo of flying could increase to about 
300 sorties per day between the two carriers. 

Two carriers per striking force, therefore, provide staying power, flexibility, 
and integrity to an attack carrier striking force. 

The typical employment schedule for attack carriers is revealing. The planned 
3-year operating cycle for each carrier provides for its being in overhaul for 
one 4-month period. It is deployed in the Atlantic or Pacific for training or for 
employment in the Second or First Fleets for a total of 20 months. It is de 
ployed to the Mediterranean or Far East for duty with the Sixth or Seventh 
Fleets for a total of 12 months, in two separate deployments. 

Training periods are very important. Because of personnel turnovers, a ship 
must spend considerable time periodically in qualifying and refreshing its air 
group and in conducting air group/ship operations to meet prescribed readiness 
criteria for conventional and nuclear war. 

Planned employment schedules are discarded in emergencies to meet the threat. 

At the peak of the 1958 Lebanon-Taiwan crisis, for example, the accelerated 
attack carrier readiness posture achieved with the 14 CVA in the Navy was 
as follows: 

Five were on station in Asian waters, three were on station in the Eastern 
Atlantic/Mediterranean area, one was in the mid-Pacific and three more were 
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at sea off the U.S. coasts ready to provide additional backup as necessary. 
One on each coast was in overhaul. 

The 14 attack carriers in the Navy are meeting today’s cold war functions. 
They assist in maintaining stability in the Mediterranean and in the Far East 
where the Communist threat is increasing, as indicated by recent events in 
south and southeast Asia. These carriers are capable of meeting limited war 
situations and would participate importantly in a general conflict. 

The Navy’s 14 operating CVA are composed of Hssex, Midway, and Forrestal 
class ships (May 15, 1960) : 


7 Esser 8 Midway 4 Forrestal 
Shangri-La F. D. Roosevelt Forrestal 
Oriskany Midway Saratoga 
B. H. Richard Coral Sea Ranger 
Hancock Independence 
Lexington 
Intrepid 
Ticonderoga 


Thus, 50 percent of the Navy’s present active attack carriers, the Essex class, 
were built during World War II. They are aging fast and simply wearing out. 
It is an accepted standard among naval constructors, including merchant marine, 
that a ship’s useful life span, when confronted with a fast tempo of operations, 
is about 20 years. The Essex class carriers have been forced to steam at very 
high speeds in order to compensate for the limited capacity of their old cata- 
pults and arresting gear to support the new, fast, and heavy jet aircraft which 
have come into service use. These strenuous operations at full throttle and 
maximum catapult pressures over a number of years have put a severe strain 
on the Esser class hulls and engineering plants. 

To overcome some of these limitations, an aggressive conversion program was 
designed and followed in the last 10 years to increase the jet aircraft operating 
capabilities of the Hssex class. But the limit has been reached in this direc- 
tion. Conversions cannot make the ships younger or give them greater size. 
Nor is it economically sound to replace all of their miles of wiring, aging pumps 
and motors, and faltering engines. The demands placed on old equipment for 
continuous operation at maximum output result in breakdowns that affect both 
combat readiness and safety in the Essex class. Their flight decks have been 
weakened by the inordinate poundings given them by the heavy, fast aircraft 
for which they were not designed. This is the critical situation that confronts 
us today. 

With the advancing age of our remaining Essex class attack carriers and 
growing difficulties with hull conditions and old machinery, it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to meet commitments. 

(a) A recapitulation of the Navy’s current carrier building and moderniza- 
tion program is as follows: 

Three modern, replacement CVA’s have been authorized and are now building: 

(1) Kitty Hawk—authorized fiscal year 1956—join fleet after shakedown in 
early 1961. 

(2) Constellation—authorized fiscal year 1957—join fleet after shakedown in 
late 1961. 

(3) Enterprise (nuclear)—authorized fiscal year 1958—join fleet after shake- 
down in 1962. 

Navy’s attack carrier inventory in 1962 will be as follows: 1 (Enterprise 
(CVAN)); 6 (Independence, Ranger, Saratoga, Forrestal, Constellation, Kitty 
Hawk) ;3 (F. D. Roosevelt, Midway, Coral Sea) ; 4 (Essex class). 

This means there will be four CVA’s remaining in the fleet incapable of 
handling modern aircraft. When the Navy has 11 new carrier decks in the 
fleet, it is possible that it can do the jobs it has to do with 11 attack carriers. 
Of these 11 modern aircraft carriers, 5 would be in the Atlantic and 6 in the 
Pacific. Of the five Atlantic carriers, two would be deployed in the Mediter- 
ranean with the 6th Fleet, two in the Atlantic with the 2d Fleet and one would 
be in overhaul or preparing for deployment. In the Pacific, with its far greater 
areas to traverse, two would be deployed to the western Pacific with the 7th 
Fleet, two would be deployed with the 1st Fleet and two would be in overhaul 
or preparing for deployment. A minimum of two attack carriers is needed in 
each deployed fleet to provide the offensive power and sustained action re- 
quired for effective combat operations. 


51184—60—pt. 2——_51 
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The foregoing would not provide for training or replacement pilots for the 
carrier air groups. It is visualized there would be two nondeployable carriers, 
one each in the Atlantic and Pacific, with the sole mission of training. 

Thus, with 11 modern attack carriers and 2 training carriers for a total of 
13 attack-type carriers, the Navy may be able to do the jobs it must do in the 
1970 era. 

As Essea class are replaced they will be redesignated as antisubmarine carrierg 
(CVS) and, in turn, will replace older antisubmarine warfare carriers, keeping 
that specialized category of ships at the authorized level of nine. The antisub- 
marine warfare carriers so replaced would be placed out of commission in 
reserve or disposed of as their condition warrants. In this connection, it ig 
important to note that the Navy is very sensitive to the need for keeping our 
air antisubmarine warfare forces up to date. These not only provide naval 
forces at sea special defense against submarines but also are employed exten- 
sively for defending our coastal approaches against marauding enemy subma- 
rines. Since the characteristics of antisubmarine warfare aircraft, insofar as 
performance is concerned, are not so demanding in terms of ship size and 
facilities as are attack aircraft, it is possible to operate them from our older 
Essex hulls. As Forrestals and modernized Midways have become available 
during recent years, the best of the Essex class ships have been chosen and 
assigned to antisubmarine warfare duty. In this manner we have been able to 
maintain both our attack carrier strength and antisubmarine warfare carrier 
strength at the requisite levels with a single carrier building program. We will 
continue to replace our antisubmarine warfare carriers with the best Essex class 
ships we have available to us. By this means we will maintain our antisub- 
marine warfare carrier forces at adequate strength for the immediate future. 


THE FISCAL YEAR 1961 ATTACK CARRIER—A MODERN SHIP 


The fourth, and final, main point relates to the characteristics which the 
attack carrier requested in this budget should have. This shall be discussed in 
two parts: First, size required; and second, propulsion system and cost con- 
siderations. 

SIZE REQUIRED 


We learned in Korea that the Chinese Communists were equipped with—and 
know how to use—the most modern combat aircraft Soviet technology had pro- 
duced up to that time. 

Furthermore, we are aware that the Soviets are engaged in an extensive 
program to equip all of their satellites, allies, and others with ever-increasing 
numbers of up-to-date machines of war. This includes combat aircraft—as 
well as other armament of all descriptions—for Soviet bloc sea-based and land- 
based forces. 

U.S. forces which may have to be employed in wars of lesser objectives than 
those of all-out war must by all means, be capable of competing successfully 
against the enemy equipment with which they will be in combat—that is the 
most modern enemy military equipment—with or without nuclear weapons. 

The paradox of nuclear stalemate lies in the essentiality of maintaining a 
modern conventional weapons capability. When this can be done within forces 
that also have nuclear weapons capabilities the advantages are manifold. 

It is this philosophy which has governed the evolution of naval ships and 
aircraft, as well as associated tactical doctrine. We know that maintaining a 
position of sea supremacy for the United States dictates that our forces be 
designed to handle the most demanding tasks that could confront them across a 
broad spectrum of possibilities. 

While developing and retaining a strong capability to compete directly against 
forces under the Russian flag with nuclear weapons, we have not forgotten that 
other kinds of conflict could develop which would be, in terms of local combat 
effort required, just as exacting. 

The Navy has striven for flexibility in its forces as well as a plateau of equip- 
ment modernity that can support whatever effort is required now—and in the 
foreseeable future. 

As to the specific question of attack carrier size which is needed to meet our 
basic philosophy, modern attack carriers are necessarily significantly larger 
than those of World War II. The magnitude of this growth is reflected in the 
following comparison of gross weights: Esser, a World War II designed and 
built class grosses about 40,000 tons; Midway, a World War II designed class 
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grosses about 60,000 tons; Forrestal, a modern class carrier grosses about 77,000 
tons. 

The question is: Why are they bigger? The corollary is do they really need 
to be? 

These questions have been studied by responsible officials in the Navy Depart- 
ment. Extensive research has been done by the Bureau of Ships to make sure 
our new carriers are no bigger than they need to be. 

Briefly, the answer to the “Why are they now bigger’ question is related to 
the size, complexity, and performance of present-day aircraft. The answer to 
the question “Do they really need to be” is “Yes.” 

The prescribed mission of an attack carrier is: “To support and operate air- 
craft to engage in attacks on targets afloat or ashore which threaten our control 
of the seas and to engage in sustained operations in support of other forces.” 

The three most important points in this short statement lie in the words “to 
support,” “to operate,” and “to engage.” 

Advancing technologies in the past decade have resulted in bigger, heavier, 
more complex aircraft with vastly improved performance over airplanes of World 
War II and Korean vintage. 

Attack carrier aircraft performance trends since 1948 are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 








Year model speed carrier 
aircraft (knots plus) approach 
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speed (knots) 
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The table clearly indicates the trend in both maximum speed performance 
and in speeds required for approach for landing aboard a carrier. The latter 
is a critical factor in the design of attack carriers. It should be noted that 
this trend now tends to flatten out. Further increase in approach speeds are 
not expected since current developments in aerodynamic design will preclude 
any significant increases in approach speeds of future carrier aircraft. 

The airframe growth of carrier based aircraft is reflected by these data: in 
1950 the heaviest aircraft at its maximum weight, weighed 50,000 pounds— 
and there were only a very few in this category—in 1955 we started equipping 
the fleet with some airplanes which are now launched at weights up to 78,000 
pounds. These will be with us for some time in relatively large numbers. In 
the 1960-65 period our heaviest new aircraft will weigh approximately 60,000 
pounds. This reduction in future gross weight has been achieved in part 
through improved design techniques, but especially from improved weapons 
which allow smaller attack aircraft to deliver nuclear or conventional weapons 
with increased efficiency. However, landing speeds are higher for these new 
aircraft than they were in the past. 

The heaviest of the carrier based aircraft are in the attack category, but 
there has also been a very significant increase in fighter size and weight. The 
newest of the Navy’s high performance fighters will weigh over 45,000 pounds 
at takeoff. 

Present concepts of proper carrier design, therefore, are matched to the 
expected trend in aircraft performance in the takeoff and landing configura- 
tions as well as to the facilities required to operate the proper numbers of 
them effectively and safely. 

Carrier overall flight deck length has increased from about 866 feet in 1942 
to about 1025 feet today—an 18-percent increase in length. This has provided 
the longer runway lengths required for the new aircraft now in operation. 

In this connection, it is interesting to reflect that land-based runways have 
gone from about 5,500 to over 11,000 feet during the same evolutionary period— 
a 100-percent increase in length. 

The increase in flight deck size of modern ships to handle high performance 
aircraft has also permitted installing four catapults instead of two—with indi- 
vidually much higher capacity. In addition, modern ships now have four 
elevators for moving aircraft between flight and hangar deck instead of three. 
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Again, these modern elevators are of higher capacity and are better located 
than in our 1942 ships. 

There is nothing mysterious, unique, or super about the growth of these ships 
during the 1942-60 era. It has been a natural growth to keep pace with known 
and expected technological advances in aviation. 

There have been many specific improvements, aside from size alone, in carrier 
design which enhance the capabilities of present day ships over those of the 
past. Foremost among these, is the angled deck which, in effect, provides sepa- 
rate runways for takeoffs and landings and which permits these latter opera- 
tions to be conducted concurrently. This is a major advance in Carrier 
effectiveness. 

Furthermore, the geometry of the angled platform effectively provides longer 
runways on a given overall hull length than could be achieved if the outmoded 
axial deck is used. In addition, the angled geometry provides more square 
footage for parking, spotting, and handling aircraft on the flight deck. A ship 
of the Forrestal class, for example, has 71 percent more flight deck space 
than World War II ships. 

The angled deck has been installed in our older ships as part of our modern 
ization programs to extend the useful life of these hulls. Although these in- 
vestments have paid continuing dividends and accomplished the purpose, the 
most effective marriage of angled deck geometry and hull size has been found 
in ships of the Forrestal size. Here the payoff becomes large. 

A Forrestal-size ship supports 20 percent more total aircraft with the present 
mix of aircraft embarked in attack carriers. Most significant, however, is the 
fact that the improvement in aircraft capacity is exclusively with the attack 
aircraft—an entire heavy all-weather attack squadron more than the Esser 
class. Fighter aircraft requirements are constant regardless of carrier size— 
therefore gains or losses in carrier effectivity because of size will always be 
reflected in the attack category. 

The size of the Forrestal class with its increased flight deck area, and addi- 
tional handling facilities, also provides for faster and more efficient flight opera- 
tions. For example, in sustained-flight operations an Esser size requires twice 
as much time as a Forrestal to launch a given number of aircraft. To turn 
around a given number of aircraft—that is to rearm, refuel, and respot them 
for next launch—the small ship also requires about twice as much time as a 
Forrestal. This increased area and improved handling facilities also allows a 
significant increase in timely fighter availability during around the clock strike 
operations since the deck spot does not have to be broken to uncover a catapult. 
It is in this area that additional elevators, properly located, and more catapults 
in modern ships have paid off. 

All of the factors discussed so far are important from the combat potential 
viewpoint and provide for overall effectiveness in attack carriers. However, 
there are certain basic criteria which actually dictate the length of the landing 
and take-off runways of modern attack carriers. These are considerations which, 
even in isolation from aircraft carrying capacity and operating effectiveness 
would tend to fix the flight deck dimensions of a carrier which must operate 
modern, high performance aircraft. This optimum flight deck size, in turn, will 
tend to fix overall ship length and establish hull requirements associated with 
good sea keeping qualities. 

Modern aircraft should approach the touchdown point on the flight deck at 
a glide path angle no greater than 2.5° and with a hook to ramp (after end of 
flight deck) clearance of no less than 11 feet. These are the criteria for new 
carrier designs. These two factors provide for an acceptable rate of descent 
at impact as well as a margin of safety for the aircraft over the ramp when the 
deck is pitching. By proper setting of the optical lens system—that is, the 
mirror landing system—an optical glide path is established for the pilot, which 
will produce the desired glide angle, hook to ramp clearance, and allowable 
vertical rate of descent. 
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(See accompanying diagram) 


MODERN CVA FLIGHT DECK 
SIZE REQUIREMENTS 
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The 11-foot hook to ramp clearance, with a 2.5° glide angle fix the optimum 
hook touchdown point at about 250 feet from the after end of the flight deck. 
This distance is known as the approach area labeled (1) in the diagram. 

A four-wire array, with the arresting wires spaced 40 feet apart, gives the best 
arresting efficiency within a reasonable space—120 feet. The arresting wire 
array is labeled (2) on the diagram. ‘The third wire of this array is located 
just forward of the hook touchdown point. This arrangement compensates for 
errors, both plus and minus, in the aircraft's touchdown point induced by a 
pitching deck or by the pilots inability to stay exactly on the glide slope. 

After hook engagement has been effected, flight deck space is required to 
permit the wire to run out and decelerate the aircraft toa stop. This is termed 
the “arrestment area,” and is labeled (3) in the diagram. 

The length of inherent runout of the arresting gear determines allowable 
hook engaging speed and aircraft design deceleration. These factors, then will 
tend to establish design criteria for carrier aircraft: If permissible runout is 
small, the aircraft will have to be stronger, and therefore, heavier with per- 
formance penalties. 

Modern arresting gear is of a constant runout type. That is, for high per- 
formance aircraft, regardless of aircraft weight or engaging speed, the wire 
runout will always be the same. The distance required in which to permit this 
stopping process to take place has been established through experience, as 350 
feet for the latest designs. Arrestment in this distance represents the best 
compromise of energy absorption built into the ship, and the designed longi- 
tudinal deceleration strength of the aircraft and a margin of safety. For ex- 
ample, if arresting runout were decreased by 50 feet, approximately 20 percent 
additional longitudinal design strength would be required in the aireraft. This, 
of course, would result in size and weight penalties. 

It is readily apparent that the distance of 350 feet for arrestment must be 
provided forward of the last wire in the array in order to make all wires com- 
pletely usable. 

Ahead of the arrestment area, space must be provided to taxi the aircraft 
off the angled deck into the parking area. To establish this space requirement, 
known as the turnoff area, and labeled (4) in the diagram, two factors must be 
considered: the length of the longest carrier aircraft, and a turning radius 
which will allow the aircraft to taxi out of the way of following aircraft. By 
adding 70 feet, the approximate length of the largest aircraft and 40 feet, 


representing a typical turning radius we establish that 110 feet are needed 
for the turnoff area. 
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Then, adding up the landing runway component area dimensions: 250 feet 
for the approach area, 40 feet for the forward third of the landing area, 350 
feet for the arrestment area, and 110 feet for the turnoff area, a total of about 
750 feet is derived as the length required for the angled deck. 

This, however, is only part of the story: the launching area, labeled (5) in 
the diagram, must be coupled with the landing area to establish the overall flight 
deck dimensions. 

The required size of the aircraft launching area is primarily determined 
by the catapult installations. Catapults are mandatory for launching operations 
because of the slow acceleration characteristics inherent in jet aircraft. Cata- 
pults must also be provided in sufficient numbers to attain launching flexibility, a 
high launching rate, and to insure a backup capacity in the event of a catapult 
casualty. To meet these requirements modern carriers must have four cata- 
pults—two forward in the bow and two in the waist. 

Catapult capacity is the product of the force it applies times its stroke. Hence, 
dimensions of the ship’s launching area are once again a compromise involving 
catapult characteristics and the performance and design criteria of the aircraft. 
The catapult must have sufficient length to accelerate heavy aircraft to safe 
flying speed within practical limiting values of force applied to the airframe, 

The latest catapults have a total installed length of 273 feet. Therefore, a 
bow extension of about 270 feet forward of the angled deck is required. 

Lateral spacing of catapults is determined by the wing tip to wing tip, and 
wheel to deck edge clearances necessary to spot two aircraft simultaneously in 
the forward catapults. 

When the 270-foot requirement for launching space is added to the 750 feet 
of landing space required, we have a flight deck of a little over 1,000 feet in 
length. 

A reduction in size of any one of the component areas described (approach 
area, arrestment area, turnoff area, parking area, launching area) would seri- 
ously impair the ecarrier’s ability to operate modern high performance aircraft. 

For example, the length of the approach area can be reduced only by decreasing 
the hook to ramp clearance, an unacceptable measure from a safety consideration, 
or by increasing the glide angle, which would result in impractical aircraft 
sink rates and in redesign of all aircraft to increase their strength. This, in 
turn, would decrease their performance. 

The effect of shortening the arrestment area would be similar. A reduced 
runout would overstress current aircraft and, in the extreme, the pilots. As far 
as future aircraft designs are concerned, there would be immediate performance 
penalties stemming from additional structural tolerance required to withstand 
greater longitudinal deceleration. 

A reduction in the length of the arresting wire array would result in an in- 
creased number of bolters, or failures to engage wires where the pilot must 
make another attempt toland. The bolter rate is at its maximum allowable now, 
about 12 percent on the average. This would cause an unacceptable deteriora- 
tion of operational efficiency due to missed approaches, require greater landing 
fuel reserves, and could result in the loss of some aircraft unable to effect a 
successful arrestment after several tries in the smaller target area. 

The improved efficiency and performance in air operations which results from 
a earrier flight deck of the size and with the improved facilities of the Forrestal 
class is concretely demonstrated by the safety records of these ships in com- 
parison with the records of the smaller decks representative of the most modern- 
ized versions of the World War II Hssew design. 

The following table compares the landing accident rates of these two classes 
of carriers for the 3-year period from July 1, 1956, to September 30, 1959: 


Landing accident comparison, period July 1, 1956—Mar. 31, 1960 


Landing | Number of | Number of Fatal Landing 

|} Landings accident strike overhan] accidents accident 

Carrier class |} made rate per damage damage per 10,000 dollar 

| 10,000 accidents 2 | accidents ?| landings! loss ? 

| landings ! 
| at | | wars! 
Forrestal, size. .....----------- | 56, 369 | 10.3 | 9 | 19 0.7 | $15, 828, 600 
ae 86, 144 17.1 | 40 | 36 2.2) 53.778, 50 
| 








1 These data are rates per 19,00 landings. 


2 These data are actual numbers experienced over the 344-year period. The term “strike”? when used 


n this sense means damage to the extent that repair or overhaul is not economically feasible. 
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From an examination of these statistics, it is evident that: 

Operating similar aircraft, the Forrestal class carrier has approximately 60 
percent of the landing accident rate of the Pssex class. 

The Forrestal accidents produced less than one-fifth of the strikes and one-half 
the overall damage of the Hssex accidents. The real significance here is that 
a crash aboard the /ssexr is usually much more severe than an accident under 
similar circumstances aboard the Forrestal. 

The fatal accident rate in the Hssex class is more than three times that in the 
Forrestal class. 

In addition to the above table concerning aircraft landing accidents, the com- 
parison of ground handling accidents of the Esser and Forrestal class carrier 
for calendar 1959 shows that the Forrestal had only 60 percent of the rate of the 
Esser. 

Not a small part of this improvement in operational safety stems from the in- 
ereased stability of the flight deck due to the much better seaworthiness of the 
larger hull of the Forrestal class. Because of their excellent seakeeping qualities, 
flight operations aboard a Forrestal class are virtually unaffected by heavy 
weather. This improved stability is most significant when received in respect 
to operations at night or during periods of reduced visibility. Smaller carriers 
are forced to suspend operations during heavy sea conditions for safety con- 
siderations. 

A study of sea states in the Norwegian Sea and the South China Sea, two 
of the world’s stormiest ocean areas, showed that the Forrestal class could op- 
erate aircraft about 57 percent more than an Hssex size ship. This ability to op- 
erate aircraft in anything short of hurricane conditions gives a meaningful all- 
weather capability to the Forrestal carriers. 

As indicated before, the larger hull size of the Forrestal, dictated by flight deck 
size requirements in turn imposed by parameters of aircraft performance and 
characteristics, provided satellite bonuses in the support and logistic capacities 
of these ships. For example: 

The Forrestal class carries three times the ammunition in its magazine in both 
the conventional and nuclear categories, as does the Hssexr class. 

The aviation fuel capacity of the Forrestals is double that of the Esseres. 

Therefore, the staying power of the larger ships is greatly superior to the 
smaller ones. 

Finally, one very important factor, difficult to express by specific figures, which 
contributes materially to the overall operational and combat capability of the 
earrier and its air group, are the improved habitability, working space, and main- 
tenance facilities available aboard the Forrestal class. These factors show up 
impressively during periods of sustained, high density air operations. After sev- 
eral days of such operations, aircraft availability and crew efficiency aboard the 
Esser class carrier falls off markedly, but the Forrestal carriers can maintain a 
high operational tempo. The reason is fairly simple. There is just not room 
enough aboard an F’sseer class carrier to simultaneously operate aircraft, and ade- 
quately perform the exacting aircraft maintenance required by the complex 
systems which are typical of modern aircraft—while at the same time carrying 
on the routine of living. 

Thus, all factors considered, it has been determined that a modern attack carrier 
must be of about the Forrestal size, and must incorporate comparable aviation fea- 
tures and facilities, in order to insure that the ship is capable of carrying out its 
mission effectively and safely. 


PROPULSION SYSTEM AND COST CONSIDERATIONS 


A very great step was taken in power production technology with the successful 
development of nuclear power. This advance, as an engineering achievement, 
stands alone. It is significant in any application where thermal energy from nu- 
clear fission can be used to produce electricity or mechanical power. It is, of 
course, of utmost significance in its application to submarines. Its independence 
from the atmosphere (a requirement peculiar to submarine propulsion) and its 
endurance characteristics have provided the submarine a new dimension in which 
to operate. 

Nuclear power does not provide such a significant new military vector in 
the case of the aircraft carrier. It does not provide a dramatic new mode of 
operation for the carrier as it does for the submarine. It does provide a greatly 
increased endurance before refueling, and the capability for long periods of 
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steaming at high speeds. However, because of the aircraft fuel requirement, 
the tight logistic bonds of hydrocarbon fuels for the carrier are not severed by 
the use of nuclear propulsion. 

For this reason, the military tacties for aircraft carriers are not altered nearly 
so drastically by nuclear power as are those for submarines. 

Experience has shown that seldom is the ultimate tactical use of any new ship 
known at its concept. Therefore, it is quite possible that, after service ex- 
perience with Enterprise, a requirement for the feature of long ship endurance 
could evolve which would give this characteristic an overriding importance. 

There are no misgivings about the existence of military advantages in a 
nuclear-powered aircraft carrier. These have been stated before, and are still 
true. In light of increasingly accurate knowledge of the additional cost, how- 
ever, these military advantages simply do not compare well with the military 
potential in other needed areas which can be purchased for this money. The 
construction cost of the Enterprise has been more than anticipated. Submarine 
experience has shown that the operating and fuel cost is considerably higher than 
is that for conventional power. In terms of what is bought for submarines, this 
is still cheap. This conclusion cannot be applied so certainly at this time to 
nuclear power in an aircraft carrier. 

Nuclear power is a tremendous advance in technology, and has an important 
place in the evolution of ship propulsion. As we learn more about its use with 
the operation of Enterprise, Long Beach, and Bainbridge, we will be in a better 
position to assess its military worth in these types. It is also possible that im- 
proved nuclear technology will reduce relative fuel and installation costs, so 
that in the future the basic advantages of nuclear power will be more eco- 
nomically attractive as a means of ship propulsion. 

The conventionally propelled ship in the fiscal year 1961 budget will be capable 
of operating four attack and two fighter squadrons. It will have the quantity 
and types of fuel and ammunition which will make this striking force as potent 
as that of Enterprise, and more powerful than that of any other carrier. It will 
have the most modern electronics and the most accurate and powerful radars 
of any carrier afloat. Its elevators, catapults, and flight operating equipment 
will be of the required capacity for any aircraft now envisaged. It will pro- 
vide the most advanced features of seaworthiness. It will be slightly faster 
than either the Enterprise or a new nuclear carrier of corresponding size. In 
short, it will contain an extremely effective composition of military features 
which will provide the highest performance and most modern aircraft carrier 
afloat. 

This ship will be capable of steaming halfway around the world at cruising 
speed. It will be able to operate at high speeds for the necessary periods in all 
conceivable tactical situations. It will carry large amounts of aviation fuel and 
ammunition. It will be fitted for rapid replenishment and striking down of fuel 
and ammunition so that logistic operations will encumber it to the minimum 
possible extent. 

It must be emphasized that the absence of nuclear power makes this ship in 
no way a second-rate or obsolescent ship. It will be a most effective addition 
to a proven weapon system, the design, construction, and operation of which 
American naval power has brought to a state of development far surpassing 
that achieved by any other nation. In this respect, it is a weapons system 
in which we can take great pride. Our potential enemies would be greatly com- 
forted by the demise of this system. The requirement for this carrier must be 
fulfilled. The question of the type of propulsion should not be allowed to confuse 
the central issue of the need for another modern carrier. 

When all our current Navy needs are considered, the cold facts are that the 
difference in the price between a conventionally powered carrier and a nuclear- 
powered carrier will now purchase us other forms of military capability which 
are more meaningful in the present strategic setting than that form represented 
by the increment in capability of a nuclear carrier over a conventional carrier. 
The difference in first cost for the two ships, practically equal in all respects 
save nuclear power, is about $130 million. It is perhaps significant that this 
difference is more than sufficient to construct a nuclear-powered ship in which 
the benefits of nuclear power provide a large increment in performance. For 
instance, the difference is more than enough to purchase a nuclear-powered 
POLARIS submarine, or two nuclear-powered attack submarines. 
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It is also significant that this difference can purchase a modern, high-speed, 
combination ammunition ship and fleet oiler which can carry sufficient ammuni- 
tion and fuel in one load to extend the onstation endurance of the carrier. 

In summary, it is clear that the nuclear-powered aircraft carrier represents 
an improved technology. The military dividend for surface ships which will 
accrue from this technology can be fully assessed upon completion of the cur- 
rently authorized nuclear-propelled ships. Considering the overall needs of 
the Navy today, the premium for nuclear power in the fiscal year 1961 aircraft 
earrier can best be used for other clear and present requirements. Meanwhile, 
the modern, conventionally propelled aircraft carrier will provide a powerful 
naval weapon which is vital to national defense now and in the future. 


BRIEF POINTS ON THE NEW ATTACK CARRIER IN FISCAL YEAR 1961 SHIPBUILDING AND 
CONVERSION PROGRAM 
1. Importance 


New attack carrier is considered most important element of proposed fiscal year 
1961 shipbuilding program for following four vitally important reasons: 

(a) A basic strength in attack carriers is essential to U.S. security today. 

(bv) In the ballistic missile age, mobile airbases are a relatively invulnerable 
military asset to the United States. 

(c) In support of U.S. policy in peace and war, we must maintain attack car- 
riers deployed overseas. 

(d) The earrier in fiscal year 1961 program is a replacement carrier for one 
of the World War II Essez class. 
2. Shortcomings of “Essex” class 

They are aging fast and are wearing out. 

An aggressive conversion program during past 10 years has increased capa- 
bility to operate jet aircraft but limit has been reached. 

The converted Hssezx class is too small to safely and efficiently operate modern 
jet aircraft. 
8. Comparison between present day CVA strength and that in 1962 (when all 

presently authorized CV A’s will have joined fleet) 


1960 1962 
4 Forrestal class 1 Enterprise (CVAN) 
3 Midway class 6 Forrestal class 
7 Essex class 3 Midway class 


4 Essex class 


In 1962 we will have 4 CVA’s obsolescent for the safe handling and operation 
of modern jet aircraft. 

4. Utilization of “Essex” class as ASW carriers 

When Hssce@ class are replaced as attack carriers they will be redesignated as 
ASW carriers (CVS) and will replace older CVS’s now in commission. 

5. Necessity for increased size of new carriers 

Increased handling complexity and higher landing speeds make longer and 
stronger CVA decks necessary. 

Larger flight decks permit optimum glide angle for hook-to-ramp clearance 
and allowable rate of descent. 

Forrestal class carries more attack aircraft than an Esser class and has a 
much increased parking and handling area. 

Forrestal class can launch given number of aircraft in one-half the time taken 
by Essex class. 

Forrestal class requires one-half the time of Hssex class to rearm, refuel, 
and respot aircraft for next launch. 

Forrestal class has only 60 percent of landing and ground-handling accident 
rate of the Essex class. 

Forrestal class accidents produce less than one-fifth of the strikes (aireraft 
damaged to extent that repair or overhaul is not economically feasible) and 
one-half the overall damage of accidents in the Esser class. 

The fatal accident rate in Hssex class is more than three times that of For- 
restal class. 

Forrestal class can operate aircraft in any weather short of a hurricane while 
Essex class must reduce or cease flight operations in heavy weather. 
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Extra fuel and ammo carried by Forrestal class gives them almost twice the 
staying ability of the Hssez class. 
6. Propulsion system and cost considerations 

While nuclear power provides a dramatic advance for submarines, it does not 
provide such a great advance for a CVA. 

CVA must replenish its aviation fuel periodically even though nuclear powered. 

The $130-million difference in cost is most urgently needed for other ships, 
aircraft, and missiles. 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE WILLIAM B. FRANKE, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


Senator Cuavez. You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Franke. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I appreciate the opportunity of returning to this committee to sum- 
marize the Navy Department’s position after the House action on 
the Navy’s budget. Last week, Secretary Douglas discussed the effect 
of the House changes to the defense budget in detail. I wish to ex- 
pand on some of the changes which affect the Navy and the Marine 
Corps. Admiral Burke and General Shoup in their statements will 
expand on others. 

The House Appropriations Committee report and the bill, as passed 
by the House of Representatives on May 5, 1960, made substantial 
changes in the Department of Navy programs included in the Presi- 
dent’s budget request in January, and in the revisions proposed in 
April by the Secretary of Defense with the approval of the President. 


PROVISIONS OF HOUSE BILL 


The bill, as passed by the House, provides for the Department of 
Navy $11,900,675,000 in new obligational authority plus $75,500,000 to 
be derived by transfer from Navy and Marine Corps stock funds, mak- 
ing a total of $11,976,175,000 in new obligational availability. This 
compares with the President’s January budget request of $11,816 mil- 
lion plus $60 million in transfers for a total of $11,876,000,000 in new 
obligational availability. Excluded from both sets of figures is “Mili- 
tary construction,” which is a separate bill. 


BUDGET REVISIONS 


On April 6, the Secretary of Defense with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, proposed revisions in the January budget. ‘The effect was to in- 
crease the Department of Navy’s request for new obligational author- 
ity by $39 million to $11,855 million with a corresponding increase in 
new obligational availability to a total of $11,915 million. The in- 
crease of $39 million was made up as follows: 

Increase long-lead-time funding for POLARIS submarines from 
three to nine (retaining full funding for three), plus $153 million. 

Reduce attack submarines (SSN’s) from three to one, minus $114 
million. 

Net increase, $39 million. 

The Navy now requests new obligational authority of $11,860 million 
plus transfers from stock funds of $75,500,000 for a total of $11,935,- 
500,000 which is approximately $41 million less than the House bill 
provides. 
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INCREASES AND REDUCTIONS SUMMARIZED 


This difference of $41 million is made up of a number of requested 
increases and reductions. They are shown in detail in attachment A 
to this statement and they are summarized as follows: 


Increases requested: Millions 
uP PCN Sc ene ea Sg SE es De ee SS eee +$293 
Peocurement (3 percent TequUctiOR) « cps chk cee .___ +146 
DIOPOTemental Adm NIeCrea iON. 6 2ss bo oo hc he wctinnencaolamuss +7 
ONO coe nn eR nea ate cue Ra SR +7 
Frat CODE G0 Ce URINE ini isl acscnceeessevbalaesecchimietiene mc cei lainaneiasalid tli ee eae +11 
ner Sinerier tte Se... «cb. 5 BU RE. . ncmcunaanataeimnieaaal +15 

TI ins ENS sigs RNS ity cn cacy ARMS als ancl cs a ls a +479 

Reductions requested : 
ier esate oe). SUR NTINO  DIGOIAIM <i se cl ne See —241 
Antisubmarine warfare program______ a ee Ae Bdge ca Seeaetscnieeseac tae —279 

Ns Lek en a tt a a a ee —520 
Is EIN ac ssc cme ee sn cpr ln he an ince Mc —41 


(Attachment A referred to follows :) 
ATTACHMENT A 


Department of the Navy, Department of Defense appropriation bill, 1961 
(H.R. 11998) 


SECTION I—SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES 


{In thousands] 





Appropria- Transfers Total new 

Item tions | from revolv- | obligational 

ing funds | availability 
President’s budget____ ‘ peek j ; $11, 816, 000 $60, 000 $11, 876, 000 
Net changes in House action: +84, 675 +15, 500 +-100, 175 
House increases_. . +601, 000 +15, 500 +616, 500 
House decreases. -_- andi ‘ ; —516, 325 —516, 325 
Amount provided by House- -_- 11, 900, 675 75, 500 11, 976, 175 
Net changes from House action requested by DOD —40, 675 —40, 675 
Changes proposed to House increases - - —520, 114 —520, 114 
Restoration of House decreases- si +479, 809 +-479, 809 
DOD proposed change to budget request —370 —370 
Amount presented for Senate consideration - _- 11, 860, 000 75, 500 11, 935, 500 





Analysis of net changes from House action requested by DOD 


[In thousands] 

Decreases: 
Travel (10 percent +-$7, 026 
Procurement (3 percent) +-146, 430 
Department administration (10 percent) i +7, 257 
Conventional attack carrier____- 4 ere _. +293, 000 
Fuel_- ts +11, 184 
Aero rated officers 


+-6, 690 
Communications 


s +4, 600 
“Mission”’ flying Pan toe a +1, 250 
Wherry-Capehart housing. .__..___- . +2,117 
Motor vehicle hire med ‘ +138 
Dependents’ education - __ 


+117 


« . +479, 809 


Total decreases 


Increases: 
Pouca RIS.......- chiceksinaan . ‘ ..--. —241, 000 
NE ea ak ; ‘ hed ... —279, 114 


Total increases___- 


Slacebutnidneiae ‘ . intacieil et sedea — 520, 114 
Change to budget request__..___- iid s aa gates Scan eae —370 
Net change... _ ae 


odunients ee encees ~4 GIG 
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DEPARTMENT 


Item and appropriation title 





POLARIS, fleet ballistic missile 
I 


conversion, 


Shipbuilding and 
sub- 


Navy (nuclear-attack 
marines) -.--- ero 
Shipbuilding and conversion, 
Navy (destroyer escorts) -- 


Research, development, test and 


evaluation, Navy----.-- 


Total increases. ...-.....---- 
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SECTION II--INCREASES 


{In thousands] 


1961 








Memorandum columns 











562, 000 | 





Seeee Add House DOD pro- 
changes 0sed 
Semiofficial House frem changes 
revisions to changes President’s | to House 
President’s from re- budget action 
budget vised 
budget 
+$153,000 | $241, 000 $394,000 | —$241, 000 
+57, 000 38, 000 95, 000 —38, 000 
+-96, 000 208, 000 299, 000 — 203, 000 
~ =114,000 | 321,000} 207,000 | —279, 114 
—114, 000 171, 000 | 57,000 | —171,000 
sapibitaihes Weaken ni are 50, 000 50, 000 —50, 000 
a 100, 000 100, 000 | —5&, 114 
| 439,000 | 601, 000 | —520, 114 








Included 
in amounts 
presented 
for Senate 
considera- 
tion 


$153, 000 


—114, 000 


41, 886 
80, 886 
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SEC. III—DECREASES 
{In thousands] 
] | 
Memorandum 
columns 
iN House Restora- 
4 changes | De- tion re- 
Item and appropriation title Semi- House | from | ereases | quested 
official | changes Presi- | accepted | of Senate 
| revisions from dent’s | by DOD| by DOD 
to Presi- | revised budget 
dent’s budget 
budget 
peiareiel tinal -| -| 
Travel—10-percent reduction ---_-.-.--- 513,555 | $13, 555 $6, 529 $7, 026 
Diao niemeneel Nees Ne 5,945 | 5, 945 2, 973 2, 972 
Military personnel, Marine Corps. 1, 923 1, 923 | 500 1, 423 
Reserve personnel, Navy Rb kt oees 832 832 416 | 416 
Reserve personnel, Marine C orps- om 339 339 169 | 170 
Operation and maintenance, Navy _-- aot 3, 619 3, 619 1, 809 1, 810 
Operation and maintenance, Marine C orps. . 427 427 427 () 
Research, development, test, and evaluation, 
Navy endl 470 470 | 235 235 
Transfers of surplus stock fund cash in lieu of new Peary ace < iwc ye 5 as 
appropriations__-_ - ‘ae : 15, 500 15, 500, 15, 500 
Military personnel, Navy b Seale 15, 000 15. 000 15, 000 
Military personnel, Marine Cor ps- ndacdind 500 500 500 
Communications—Reduction in operating costs to | ee ere 
force consolidation: Operation and maintenance, | | 
Navy---- . ose ; ‘ 5 4,600 | 4,600 4, 600 
Departmental administration—10-percent reduction - 12,257 | 12, 257 5, 000 7, 257 
Operation and maintenance, Navy } 11,410 11, 410 4, 654 6, 756 
Operation and maintenance, Marine Corps-- 847 847 346 501 
Dependent’s education—Per pupil estimate limited 7 Sa Teta ae we Pee ne 
to $270: Operation and maintenance, Navy--------|_._____-- 117 BSE Bibibeoscs 117 
Wherry-Capehart housing—10-percent reduction in 
estimated maintenance: Operation and mainte- 
I RMD 5. 5 nes bp phen amnne tian ds os Nbc arpa 2,117 MRE, bis knee 2,117 
Motor vehicle hire—10-percent. reduction: " Opera- 
tion and maintenance, Navy-.............--------|.........- 138 Wee h ica. 138 
Aeronautically rated eibeore sechaction associated 
with limit on number: Operation and maintenance, 
I Rata th Aa is va eae i ccdide tinge to netgear Catia t habia aisle Pasesinne Gabe 6, 690 © OOO hon cnncuce 6, 690 
Ships and aviation fuel—reduction in cost: Operation 
NINOS, INO 66. nce cddgactenshieehbcs bes snndeeicd 20, 671 20, 671 9, 487 11, 184 
“Mission support’’ type flying: Operation and 
a char ceca a ae an 1, 250 LTD fetieednsinns 1, 250 
3percent reduction in procurement appropriations 
to promote improved contractual methods and 
shih dns hapedells cmd gceudhshastsgicecbue euideadene 146,430 | 146,430 |.......-.- 146, 430 
Procurement of aircraft and missiles, Navy.-.-.-.|.......-.. 66, 240 | ae 66, 240 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy.-..--------.-].....-.-.- 64, 350 | re 64, 350 
Other procurement, Navy..-...-.....---.-...-.-]...-.---.- 13,020 WA fede cn done 13, 020 
presmeemment, Moerine Cerne... 66... cane set fig 2, 820 | oe 2, 820 
Conventionally powered attack carrier: Shipbuilding 
REAR GEA ee SR ee 293,000 | 293,000 |.......... 293, 000 
IE as ints nk eneecatalenndidhadeaeabiinkenectess 516, 325 516, 325 36, 516 479, 809 








1DOD proposed change to budget request for travel reduction of $370,000. 
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ATTACHMENT B 


SIGNIFICANT MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS UNDERWAY IN THE DEPAart- 
MENT OF THE NAVY 


(a) Elements of the bureaus concerned with program management have been 


strengthened. 
(b) Control over equipment configuration, specification and characteristic 


changes is being tightened. 
(c) Financial envelopes have been established for the major weapon systems, 
(d) Contracting procedures are being tightened including: 
(1) Use of a standardized format for contractor’s cost proposals. 
(2) Prenegotiation briefings and clearances with bureau management and 
with the Office of Naval Material are conducted prior to negotiation of major 


programs. 
(3) Strict control over premium pay and use of overtime by contractor’s and 


yovernment-operated facilities. 
(4) Control of the prime contractor’s subcontracting practices. 
(5) Encouraging contractors to carry a smaller inventory of raw material and 


purchased parts. 
(6) Providing incentives to contractors for exceeding performance specifica- 


tions while at the same time balancing this off by an incentive on reduced costs. 


(7) Value engineering programs. 
(8) Inservice training of procurement and contracting personnel. 
(9) Greater utilization of audit services as pricing aid. 


TOTAL HOUSE REDUCTION 


Senator Sarronsrati. On your chart here, I probably am in error, 
you say “3 percent reduction to improve contractual methods and 
procedures $64,350,000." You use the figure in the statement $146 
million. Am I wrong in saying those don’t jibe 2 

Secretary FRANKE. This is the total amount that the House reduced. 
If you will look at attachment A, on page 4, you will see that is made 
up of four items, each one applying to a different appropriation of 
the Navy, but the total is $146 million, $66 million on procurement of 
aircraft and missiles, $64 million on shipbuilding, and so forth. 

Senator Sauronstatb. I see. Thank you. 


HOUSE ACTION UPSETS BALANCE 


Secretary Franke. The House action on the budget made major 
changes in the original budget submitted and did not accept the 
recommended adjustments. While the Navy recognizes the intent of 
the House to increase the POLARIS and antisubmarine warfare pro- 
grams, which the Navy also considers to be highly important, the 
deletion of the diroratt carrier from the budget. upsets the balance 
which the Navy strove to achieve in the preparation of the budget. 
Fach-annual Navy budget must take into consideration, not only the 
immediate requirements of the Navy to carry out its assigned tasks, 
but must also insure its rounded capability in the future. This re- 
quires long-term consideration and a proper balance of forces. 

In the remainder of this statement I shall comment upon certain 
changes which we request the Senate to make in the House bill and 
Admiral Burke and General Shoup will comment upon others. 


AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


As I emphasized i in my last appearance before you, the attack air- 
craft carrier contained in the President’s budget is of vital importance 
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in the shipbuilding program proposed for the fiscal year 1961. The 
urgent need for a carrier this year is agreed to by the President, the 
Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. All of the reasons 
for this carrier were fully covered in your regular budget hearings. 
They are still valid. A new attack carrier is a matter of pressing 
importance to the Navy and I strongly recommend that you restore it. 
Admiral Burke has already spoken of this and his written statement 
will speak of this in greater detail. 


POLARIS SuBMARINE SYSTEM 


The President’s original budget provided full funding for three 
POLARIS submarines and long leadtime funding for an additional 
three submarines. The amendments of April 6 increased long lead- 
time funding for an additional six submarines. The House bill pro- 
vides full funding for five and long leadtime funding for seven sub- 
marines at an additional cost of $241 million. 

To keep the Navy’s program in balance, we recommend approval of 
the President’s amendment, which with the original budget request 


would provide full funding for three and long leadtime funding 
for nine POLARIS submarines. 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


The House recommended a total addition of $321 million to the 
President’s budget (amended) for ASW: 

Restore attack submarine (SSN’s) No. 2 and No. 3 (deleted in the 
proposed amendments), $114 million; 

Add attack submarine (SSN) No. 4, $57 million; 

Add two destroyer escorts, $50 million ; 

Add research, development, test and evaluation, $100 million. 

Total, $321 million. 

The above “add-on,” when applied to the President’s budget 

(amended) results in an antisubmarine warfare program of $1,572 
million. 
_ Again, in order to maintain a balanced Navy budget, we recom- 
mend deletion of all of the $321 million added by the House with the 
exception of $41.9 million for research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion, in place of the $100 million which was added by the House. This 
additional amount for research, development, test, and evaluation is 
urgently needed for increased effort in the general areas of detection, 
classification, and localization. 

After these recommended adjustments the total for antisubmarine 
warfare will be $1,293 million as compared with $1,288 million in the 
budget for the fiscal year 1960. 


THREE-PERCENT REDUCTION FOR BETTER PROCUREMENT PRACTICES 


The House voted a 3-percent reduction ($146,430,000) in procure- 
ment funds “to force more economical procurement practices.” The 
Navy Department is in full accord with this objective; however, its 
1961 budget request has been based upon full expectation of signifi- 
cant economies to be achieved from better procurement practices. 
Procurement and contracting practices and program management are 
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receiving continuing attention by all responsible officials in the Navy 
Department. 

pecific steps which are being taken to improve program manage- 
ment and achieve cost reductions are directed toward improving 
internal bureau procedures and capabilities for both business and 
program management. At the same time a tighter control on con- 
tractor practices is being implemented. A list of the significant 
improvement programs underway in the Navy is included in attach- 
ment B. 

In assessing the effects of an overall 3-percent cut in Navy procure- 
ment appropriations, it must be recognized that no provision is made 
in the budget pricing for increases in labor and material costs with 
the exception of the end-cost concept for ships. Historically, these 
cost increases have occurred each year. Therefore, there are built-in 
incentives already present which force the Navy to achieve the pro- 
grams set forth in the President’s budget. A further reduction of 
the magnitude recommended by the committee would require a cor- 
responding reduction in programs. 

It is strongly urged that the 3-percent reduction totaling $146 mil- 
lion be restored to the appropriate Navy procurement accounts. 


PLANE PURCHASES THROUGH ONE AGENCY 


Senator Satronstatt. Mr. Franke, the question was asked of the 
Air Force this morning whether it could not buy all airplanes through 
one procurement agency in the Pentagon, for the three services. 
What is your reaction to that ? 

Secretary Franke. My reaction would be that we could not. Of 
course, you know we buy from a number of contractors. Our air- 
sn in many respects have to differ from the Air Force planes. 

hey are not wholly the same kind by any means. Therefore we have 
peculiar problems, and I am sure the Air Force does, in dealing with 
contractors. I question greatly whether you could merge these pro- 
grams and buy jointly. 

Now it is true that, as we develop aircraft and as the Air Force 
develops aircraft, we endeavor where we can hopefully to make an 
aircraft equally capable for each service, but this is not always pos- 
sible. We fly from carriers. The Air Force flies from land bases. 
So I would doubt that this could be accomplished certainly in the 
near future. 

Senator Satronstatu. In two words you are “agin it.” 

Secretary Franxe. I am “agin it.” 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


The House cut of $12,257,000 would require the Navy and Marine 
Corps to reduce headquarters civilian personnel in the Washington 
area by 10 percent. A cut of this magnitude would have a seriously 
disruptive effect on our capability to carry out the job assigned to us. 

As Secretary Douglas has stated, we are prepared, as an alternative, 
to reduce both civilian and military personnel in our headquarters 
staffs here and in the field 5 percent from the originally planned 
personnel strengths for June 30, 1961. A reduction of this magnitude 
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will, in contrast to the House proposal, permit the cut to be taken in 
an orderly and selective manner and without resort to mass firings. 

It is estimated that savings of $5 million in salaries and related 
costs can be accomplished under this modified proposal. Accordingly, 
partial restoration is being requested in the amount of $6,756,000 for 
the Navy and $501,000 for the Marine Corps. 


TRAVEL 


The House made a 10 percent reduction ($13,555,000) in travel of 
both military personnel and civilian employees. This is discussed in 
two parts: 

PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION TRAVEL 


Permanent change of station travel requirements are based on 
detailed personnel plans. Almost two-thirds of the moves as reflected 
in these plans relate to the initial training of personnel, their travel 
to first duty station, and final separation, and so are largely uncontrol- 
lable. A 10-percent reduction in the total dollars thus would have to 
be applied at much higher percentages to moves other than these and 
could result in serious and disproportionate curtailments in other 
necessary travel. 

In the case of Reserve components, all travel except that of officer 
candidates, is directly related to active duty for training tours. Thus, 
a reduction in travel means a corresponding reduction in training 
and a reduced state of readiness of Reserve components. 

The Department of the Navy is fully aware of the concern ex- 
pressed by the Congress, over a period of years, regarding the costs 
of permanent change of station. A continuing effort has been, and 
will continue to be, exerted to exercise control and effect economies 
to the maximum extent feasible. Reductions have, in fact, been made 
in this area and a reduction has already been included in the estimate 
for fiscal vear 1961. 

ADMINISTRATIVE TRAVEL 


About half of the so-called administrative travel is required for 
payment of air squadron personnel engaged in fleet deployments 
which range in duration from 3 to 6 months; travel and per diem 
for the movement of active fleet personnel in direct support of fleet 
operations, including the rotation of POLARIS submarine crews; 
necessary and recurring oversea deployment of Sea Bees of the Con- 
struction Battalion Forces, and temporary duty associated with Fleet 
Marine Forces to their widespread geographical locations. Move- 
ments of personnel in the above categories are directly related to 
decisions on fleet movements and are purely military in nature. There- 
fore, they should not hinge upon statutory restrictions on “travel” 
funds. Another category of travel that would be affected is of manda- 
tory nature such as travel by recruiting personnel, witnesses for courts- 
martial, annual physical examinations, care of the dead, medical es- 
corts, and travel of engineers in connection with equipment 
malfunction. 

The balance in truly administrative travel is required by scientific, 
technical, military, and administrative personnel assigned to the Navy 
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and Marine Corps Headquarters and Shore Establishments in con- 
nection with the many and varied aspects of the research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation programs; POLARIS; the Pacific Missile 
Range; the antisubmarine warfare programs; visits to contractors’ 
plants in order to monitor Navy contracts; inventory and supply man- 
agement operations; technical advice to naval mission countries; hy- 
drographic surveys; training of military and civilian personnel; su- 
pervision of NROTC cruises; investigations; management of the 
Navy’s financial affairs including the internal audit program; and 
material inspections. 
TRAVEL CONTROLS 


Controls are currently in effect in regard to all travel in order to 
insure that optimum results are achieved with the limited amounts 
of funds which are available for this purpose. Nevertheless, we will 
continue our efforts to reduce travel. With this in mind, we accept 
a cut of $6.9 million and request a restoration of $6.65 million. 

The Marine Corps made an error in assembling permanent change 
of station obligations by object class. A correction should be made 
so that the corps will not be unduly penalized as a result. General 
Shoup will explain this problem. 


Furi Costs AND OTHER ITEMS 


Reductions made by the House in fuel costs and other items will 
be covered in Admiral Burke’s statement. 

We also request elimination of certain of the general provisions 
made under title V of the House bill as being unnecessarily restrictive. 
Specifically, we request elimination of the numerical limitation on 
aeronautically rated officers (sec. 534); the limitation on transporta- 
tion costs of commissary store items for Hawaii and Alaska (see. 
513)—both of which Admiral Burke will cover—travel reductions 
(sec. 533); and limitation on departmental administration, which I 
have covered. 

We respect and appreciate the thought and efforts that the Congress 
has applied to the fiscal year 1961 budget. As a result of the action 
by the House, we have carefully reviewed our previous decisions and 
made certain changes. We now strongly support and urge your con- 
sideration of the revisions I have presented, and those which Admiral 
Burke and General Shoup will present. 


EVALUATION OF CONGRESSIONAL ACTIVITY 


Mr. Chairman, if I might add one more statement which I have 
not put in my regular statement but which I feel very strongly about, 
I should like to say this. 

Since this may be the last time I appear before this committee, 
I ask the committee’s indulgence to make a general statement which 
expresses my very sincere feeling. For almost 6 years I have been 
in the Navy, first as Assistant Secretary, then as Under Secretary, 
and now as Secretary. This is historically an unusually long time 
for an appointee to serve. In these 6 years, I have appeared many 
times before congressional committees and I have dealt personally 
with many Members of the Congress. I wish all of the people of our 
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country could know at firsthand, as I do, the intelligence, the capa- 
bility, and the intensive effort which the Congress applies to the 
solution of the tremendously complex problems ‘which face us in all 
areas, and particularly in those relating to national defense. In an 
article published about me when I became Secretary of the Navy, it 
was said that I have a deep respect for the Congress. After 6 years 
of dealing with the Congress, my respect has changed only in that 
it has increased. 

Senator Cuavez. We appreciate your remarks. We certainly hope 
that this will not be your last appearance before this committee. 

Senator SatronstatL. Mr. Chairman, may I join you in saying that 
we are very grateful over the years for Mr. Franke’s testimony and 
his help in working out our problems. We only hope that this is not 
the last time that he will appear before us. 

Secretary Franke. Senator, I am in almost unique position of hav- 
ing been around so long that I can say what I feel with some back- 
ground of service and of havi ing dealt many times with the Congress. 
Historically this has not been true in the past, because many civilians 

‘annot. for one reason or another, stay in a department too long. 


REFERENCE TO BALANCED BUDGET 


Senator Cnavez. Mr. Secretary, just for clarification of the record, 
I want to ask a oa of questions. On page 5 you speak of a 
balanced Navy budget. Are you referring to a balanced Navy or 
balanced budget? 

Secretary Franke. I am referring to a balanced Navy. In order 
to continue a balanced Navy, we have to have a balanced program, 
which means balanced money. 

Senator Cnavez. On page 4 you speak of the program balance. 

Secretary Franke. I am talking about program balance or Navy 
balance. 

Senator Cuavez. Will the inclusion of additional ships upset any- 
thing other than budget balance ? 

Secretary Franke. No; not at all. What I am really saying is, 
that. when we presented this budget it was the best balance we knew 
how to attain, which meant basically the carrier. Now if the carrier 
is eliminated, we are out of balance. But this does not mean that 
you could not increase in various areas, provided you did not go too 
far and upset the balance. 

Senator Cuavez. Any questions? 


FUNDS FOR PROCUREMENT 


Senator Sauronstauu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one or two 


questions. 


Mr. Franke, turning to your appendix attachment A, boiled down, 
on procurement you want $495 million reclaimed from the House 


action ? 


Secret tary FrANKE. That is correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You want $520 million taken off the House 
action ? 

Secretary Franke. That is correct. 
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Senator SauronsTaLL. Now the $520 million that you take off the 
House action comes entirely from the POLARIS program and the 
ASW program ? 

Secretary Franke. That is right. 

Senator SaLtronsTaLL. So that you would consider that if the 
Senate would put in, to use the words of the chairman and your 
words, a more balanced program, it ought to put in the carrier and, 
to keep the figures from running way up, take out some of the 
POLARIS submarine and some of this ASW program ? 

Secretary Franke. That is right. 

Senator SauronstaLu. That you did not advocate? 

Secretary Franke. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Dworshak ? 

Senator DworsHak. I have no questions. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF ADM. BURKE 
RECLAMA OF 1961 BUDGET 


Admiral Burke. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it 
is a privilege to be able to present to you the Navy’s position in reclama 
of the 1961 budget as it comes to you from the House. The House 
considered the original January budget submission together with 
later adjustments recommended by the Secretary of Defense. House 
action resulted in major changes in the original submission and, at 
the same time, did not accept the recommended adjustments. Action 
was also taken to cut other funds with the apparent purpose of making 
more funds available for additional procurement within the total 
budget. The Navy recognizes the intent of the House in making these 
modifications and appreciates the interest shown to assist the Navy 
in meeting some of our urgent requirements. Nevertheless, the 
changes made by the House in the President’s budget, if enacted, 
would have fundamental effects upon the Navy’s entire posture. I 
should like to explain our thinking to you concerning the program of 
the whole Navy in its broad and comprehensive aspects. 


EFFECTS OF HOUSE ACTION 


The changes which would have the most profound effects on the 
Navy are the deletion of the carrier from the striking forces, the 
expansion of the POLARIS program, and the augmentation of the 
antisubmarine warfare program. Major changes in these forces and 
programs would react on each other over the long term and would 
tend to upset the balance which the Navy Department has striven to 
achieve in the fiscal year 1961 budget. 

In considering the importance of balance of forces in the Navy’s 
planning it is necessary to consider not only the immediate needs of 
the Navy to maintain adequate power at sea, ready to do its present 
and continuing jébs, but long-term needs as well. We must provide 
a Navy for today and we must plan today for the Navy of the future. 
There must be an orderly progression from today’s requirements to 
those of tomorrow. Assessment of our strength in personnel, ships, 
aircraft, and equipment on hand now, and adaptation of the develop- 
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ments now in progress and planning for estimated future needs is a 
continuing process. Navy planning provides carefully weighed pro- 
portions of all components of our strength so as to provide the force 
best calculated to meet the requirements of sea supremacy. It is not 
a delicate balance but it is one which can be upset by major changes. 


STATE OF CURRENT FORCES 


I should like to discuss briefly the effects of the changes to the budget 
recommended by the House. First, I should like to assess the state of 
the forces currently on hand, second, those in process of production, 
and third, those planned for the future. In so doing I intend to 
demonstrate the extent to which the Navy’s posture would be altered 
by the significant changes recommended by the House. I propose, 
also, to discuss the effect of some of the other recommended changes 
which will also affect the Navy of 1961 and future years. 


ATTACK AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


First, the attack aircraft carrier. The modern attack carrier is the 
basic unit of the Navy’s striking force, in general war capable of pro- 
viding multiple, sustained nuclear blows on the seas and from the seas. 
It isa proven instrument in the use of the seas in limited and nonnuclear 
war and isa visible, convincing show of our strength and determination 
in cold war. An adequate carrier force is a primary ingredient in 
the Navy’s ability to support national policy. 


POLARIS SUBMARINE SYSTEM 


Next, the POLARIS submarine system, primarily a general war 
weapon, provides the Nation with a virtually invulnerable, nuclear- 
capable deterrent. It is one of the most valuable weapons in the 
ballistic missile system mix in the Nation’s arsenal. We like it. We 
plan to speed up production and to deploy increasing numbers of 
POLARIS submarines to sea as rapidly as orderly processes will allow. 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE FORCES 


Thirdly, forces which participate in antisubmarine warfare serve 
to counter the threat posed to the United States and to our control 
of the seas by Soviet submarines. We have been devoting increased 
attention to ASW and propose to continue this increased effort. 

It is essential that these three major efforts remain in balance both 
operationally and fiscally. A balance between the forces so involved 
and others necessary to the Navy’s mission was provided within the 
funds requested in the President’s budget as amended by the action 
of the Secretary of Defense on April 6. 


ON-HAND AND IN-PROCESS STRENGTH 


The on-hand and in-process strength in these three forces demon- 
strates the balance which we should maintain between them and other 
Navy requirements. 

The Navy has on hand, and needs to keep on hand, 14 attack car- 
riers and 9 antisubmarine carriers. Of the present 14 attack carriers, 
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7 are aging /ssex class ships, nearing the end of useful life as attack 
carriers but still useable as antisubmarine carriers for a considerable 
time. All of the nine antisubmarine carriers are /’ssex class. Building 
are three modern carriers each of which, on completion, will replace 
one of the /’ssex class attack carriers. The replaced carrier will in 
turn replace a less modern antisubmarine carrier which will be inacti- 
vated. By this means we maintain our levels in both categories 
through a single building program. 


TIME REQUIRED TO BUILD CARRIER 


It takes about 4 years to build an attack carrier. We have already 
lost 1 year in our planned replacement program. To delay further 
would unbalance the attack carrier force by 1966 when, without a new 
carrier started this year, we would have four Essex class ships remain- 
ing in the fleet. By that time the £’sseves will be incapable of per- 
forming the role of attack carriers. They will be too old, too worn- 
out. 

I must stress that an attack carrier is urgently required to be laid 
down in 1961. There is a primary need for a new ship capable of 
handling modern aircraft. The type of propulsion in this ship is not 
a paramount consideration. The Navy has requested nonnuclear 
propulsion in order to allow more funds for other types to keep our 
forces in balance. We request that $293 million be restored to the 
budget so that we can start a new, conventionally powered carrier in 
fiscal year 1961. 

I might note here that the $35 million appropriated toward the car- 
rier last year was applied as a credit when the fiscal year 1961 ship- 
building and conversion program was included in the President’s 


budget last January. 
POLARIS FORCES ON HAND 


POLARIS forces on hand consist of the two submarines now com- 
pleted which will be operational in the fleet later this year. These 
ships are 3 years ahead of originally anticipated completion dates 
because of increased emphasis and avail: ability of additional funds 
which the Congress has already seen fit to provide. In process of 
completion are seven others. Acceleration of this program is under- 
way. 

The Navy is asking for three POLARIS submarines plus long lead- 
time items for an additional nine in the 1961 budget. This program 
looks toward a force increase of 12 submarines, bringing the total built 
or building and authorized to 21. The Navy believes this program to 
be in balance with the cost of our other programs. ‘The House would 
change our program so as to provide five fully funded POLARIS 
submarines, their complement of missiles, and long leadtime items for 
seven more at an additional cost of $241 million. The end result of 
the 1961 budget in either case would be an increase of 12 submarines 
or a programed total of 21. 


PROPOSAL FOR SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Furthermore, upon completion of our final tests, we expect to re- 
quest a supplemental appropriation which would enable us to start 
the construction of some or all of the nine submarines for which ad- 
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vanced procurement funds are requested in the budget. The Secre- 
tary of Defense indicated that this was contemplated when he pre- 
sented the proposed amendments to the President’s budget to the 
Congress on April 6. Such action would then approximate the intent 
of the House while preserving the proper balance among Navy pro- 
grams. The difference is that two more would be ready for deploy- 
ment sooner under the House plan than under the President’s amended 
plan. 


ANTISUBMARINE SHIPS ON HAND 


Antisubmarine ships on hand consist of 9 antisubmarine carriers, 
970 destroyer types, and 111 submarines. In process of construction 
and authorized are 41 destroyer types, 19 attack submarines, 1 oceano- 
graphic research ship, 1 hydrofoil patrol craft. Effective, qualitative 
improvements in 27 older destroyer types have been or are being 
made by conversion or rehabilitation and modernization (the FRAM 
program). These efforts constitute a significant ASW program in 
ships without taking into account the other antisubmarine items such 
as aircraft and weapons. 

The President’s amended budget for fiscal year 1961 provides a 
program which includes seven destroyer types, one attack submarine, 
an oceanographic research ship, an escort research ship and a deep 
diving research submarine. It also provides for improvement of 
antisubmarine capabilities of 30 destroyer types by the FRAM pro- 
gram and for a conversion of the experimental submarine A/bacore. 
In addition, the President’s budget provides for purchase of anti- 
submarine aircraft, weapons, and other equipment. 

Other than funds for research and development, the House action 
on the President’s budget would provide an additional $221 million 
for three more attack submarines and two destroyer escorts. The 
Navy believes that the program in the President’s amended budget 
which would be provided with the funds now requested when added 
to existing forces, is the best balance possible within available funds. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Research and development in antisubmarine warfare has provided 
important advances in detection, classification, and localization equip- 
ment, in increased weapon ranges, knowledge of oceanography, and 
in new weapons systems. Further progress is expected in the forth- 
coming year utilizing additional funds which we are asking the Con- 
gress to provide. The House would give us an extra $100 million for 
this purpose. We request a $41.9 million increase over the President’s 
budget. 

MANAGEMENT SETUP PROPOSED 


The House committee recommended a management setup for anti- 
submarine warfare similar to that being employed for the execution 
of the POLARIS system. The antisubmarine warfare program, how- 
ever, involves nearly all elements of the naval operating forces and 
impinges heavily and directly on the procurement of ships, aircraft, 
and associated equipment and weapons. If any one person could be 
considered as a single manager of the antisubmarine warfare program 
that individual would have to be the Chief of Naval Operations. 
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An antisubmarine warfare readiness executive to the Chief of Naval 
Operations was established in January 1958 to provide the Chief of 
Naval Operations special assistance with respect to the planning and 
direction of all matters pertaining to antisubmarnie warfare read- 
iness. This administrative arrangement has demonstrated its ability 
to meet the everchanging requirements of the situation, to focus atten- 
tion on problem areas, and to coordinate corrective action. Improved 

relationships with industry ¢ and an improvement in the antisubmarine 
warfare provisions of the budget are two areas in which the effective- 
ness of the readiness executive has been demonstrated in the past 
year. 
ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE COMMITTEE 


The Secretary of the Navy, because of the widespread efforts nec- 
nk in antisubmarine warfare, has formed an Antisubmarine War- 
fare Committee to provide top-level policy direction in this field. An 
operational command coordinating antisubmarine effort in the Atlan- 
tic is proving highly successful. A similar command has been estab- 
lished in the Pacific. In summary, we believe we have a vigorous 
antisubmarine warfare program which is becoming more and more 
effective. We ask that the program be continued without the disrup- 
tion which would result from a major reorganization, 

So much for the balanced character of the N avy we believe we should 
develop and maintain. It is our considered judgment that the pro- 
grams we recommend within the funds requested in fiscal year 1961 
will accomplish this objective. 


SUPPORTING PROGRAMS 


I should like, further, to supplement the statement of Secretary 
Franke with regard to certain supporting programs. He has men- 
tioned the effect of the House action on procurement and the cuts 
imposed on departmental administration and on travel. The cuts in 
these and other categories would have an adverse effect on the whole 
Navy program. 

The additional categories which I shall address are communica- 
tions, fuel, housing, aeronautically rated officers, mission support 
flying, and the general provisions which apply thereto. 


NAVAL COMMUNICATIONS 


The House has made a reduction of $4.6 million in Naval communi- 
cations. It is emphasized that because of the Naval Security Group, 
counterpart of the Army Security Agency and the Air Force Security 
Service, is also carried in this budget program, the reduction is by no 
means limited to communications. Such a reduction would seriously 
impair our ability to operate new and improved communication capa- 
bilities, to continue important intelligence activities which have been 
budgeted with the communications program, and to fulfill antisub- 
marine warfare and other fleet operational communications require- 
ments, including operation of a major component of the command 
communication complex essential for the POLARIS system. 

We have neglected communications in the past, and we need advance- 


ment in our communications probably more than in any other support 
area. 
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The House cut was based on the premise that any new and valid 
requirements can be met through reduction of marginal communica- 
tions facilities and more ec -onomical use of essential ones Marginal 
facilities are being progressively reduced by the Navy and essential 
ones are being economically operated. ‘To obtain adequate funds for 
operation of existing facilities in the face of rising prices, maximum 
retrenchment has been carried out in past years. “Restoration of the 
$4.6 million for communications is strongly recommended. 

Fuel funds are calculated by the House at a level to take advantage 
of price decreases which occurred subsequent to the budget estimates. 


DIESEL AND AVIATION FUELS 


The reduction for lower costs of diesel and aviation fuels is justi- 
fied. Latest information on Navy special fuel, however, indicates 
an increased cost requirement over the amount in the President’s 
budget. Restoration of $4.6 million for this fuel is needed to sustain 
the operating tempo of the fleets. 


NUCLEAR REACTOR CORES 


Navy nuclear reactor cores are procured from commercial fabri- 
cators at prices based on competitive bidding. This bidding reflects 
market prices at the time of each procurement action. The prices of 
the four SSW cores requested for fiscal year 1961 have been decreased 
by 20 percent, reducing the total cost $2 million from the budget 
estimate. The prices of the other cores, one SIW and two replace- 
ment A1W, have not varied during this period of time. Restoration 
of $6.6 of the $8.6 million of the funds in the original budget is 
required to prov ide adequate nuclear fuel. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF HOUSING 


The House has reduced the funds requested for operations and 
maintenance of Capehart and Wherry housing by 10 percent. This 
reduction would limit funds for the operation and maintenance of 
each housing unit to approximately $511 annually. 

Recent actual figures indicate that the total annual unit maintenance 
cost for this housing at four specific locations averages $834 per year. 
Of this, $472 is required for utilities and related costs. A limit of 
$511 per unit on maintenance costs will in effect reduce the funds 
available for upkeep and repair to $39 each per year. 

The House reduction would prec lude proper upkeep, hastening the 
depreciation of the Government’s investment and jeopardizing the 
protection required by mortgage holders. This would be false econ- 


omy. It prompts us to ask for full restoration of the $2.1 million 
reduction in housing costs. 


REDUCTION IN AERONAUTICALLY RATED OFFICERS 


In the case of aeronautically rated officers the House has recom- 
mended a reduction of $6.7 million. This was based on a reported ex- 
cess of aeronautically rated officers for the number of flying billets and 
failure of the services to take advantage of the House Appropriations 
Committee’s provision that officers with over 20 years’ rated experi- 
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ence might receive extra hazardous duty pay without meeting mini- 
mum flight requirements. The House committee report acknowledges 
the Navy’s action in already reducing its number of these officers by 
553 Navy and 56 Marine Corps. The criticism, in fact, is not con- 
sidered to be applicable to the Navy or Marine Corps. 

A reduction of $6.7 million would delete 60 percent of the already 
curtailed proficiency flying funds in the Navy’s fiscal year 1961 
program. 

MISSION SUPPORT AIRCRAFT 


Navy economy measures in the area of mission-support aircraft 
have resulted in reduction in the number of aircraft in this category 
by 44 percent and the flying hours by 48 percent. The House-imposed 
reduction of $1.3 million, a cut of some 10 percent, will diminish mis- 
sion support flying to a level injurious to Navy mission-support flying 
or will result in diversion of funds from essential flying areas to per- 
mit the accomplishment at minimum flight requirements. Full res- 
toration of both the $6.7-million and $1.3-million reductions is re- 
quested. Relief from the limitation on numbers of aeronautically 
rated officers in section 534 of the general provisions is similarly 
requested. 

OTHER RESTORATION REQUESTS 


The Navy desires also to reclama the reduction in the appropriation, 
“Operation and maintenance, Navy,” covering hire of motor vehicles 
and dependents’ education. ‘The restorations requested are $138,000 
and $117,000, respectively, and would compensate for inventory reduc- 
tion of Navy-owned vehicles on the one hand and increased costs of 
oversea education on the other. This reclama would also raise the 
limitation imposed on the average cost of dependent education. 


TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


Under section 513 in the general provisions, the House would cease 
payment of transportation costs to Hawaii and Alaska for commis- 
sary store items and the utilities costs of commissary stores in Hawaii. 
Commissary store prices are standardized from area to area partially 
to equalize the cost of living for personnel who must be ordered to these 
areas without regard to the differences in living costs which may 
obtain. The effect of the House proposal is to raise commissary store 
prices by about 12 percent in Hawaii and Alaska. This would un- 
fairly penalize personnel of the Navy and other armed services utiliz- 
ing the commissaries in these areas. 


PURCHASE OF FURNISHINGS AND AUTOMOBILES 


Section 527 of the general provisions contains a new phrase which 
provides that appropriations shall be available for the purchase of 
household furnishings and automobiles from military and civilian 
personnel on duty outside the United States for the purpose of resale 
at cost to incoming personnel. Operation of this new wording would 
be subject to determination that such action is advantageous to the 
Government. It is requested that the pertinent new portion of section 
527 be canceled on the basis that it could be exorbitant in cost and 
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create severe administrative difficulties in accounting, storage, ap- 
yraisal, and equitable treatment of individuals. 

In this statement I have described the Navy’s need for a balance 
of programs and the effect of House changes upon that balance and 
upon other Navy projects. We urge your consideration in changing 
the budget as recommended in this statement. 

The statement which I have presented you containing detailed justi- 
fication of the attack aircraft carrier has already been inserted in the 
record. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my statement. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. That was a very good statement, Admiral. 

Senator Dworshak, do you have any questions ? 


QUARTERS ALLOWANCE 60R MAINTENANCE 


Senator Dworsuak. Admiral, I was wondering why the quarters 
allowance for Capehart and Wherry housing does not take care of the 
operation and maintenance. Is all of the money that comes from 
subsistence sources used to repay the mortgages on the original hous- 
ing and none remains to help pay the O. & M. ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; it comes out of completely different appro- 
priations. All of the maintenance comes from this O. & M. appropria- 
tion. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. I thought the subsistence allowance took care 
of the housing payments. 

Admiral Burke. Not the operations and maintenance. It takes 
care of the payments of the house, the mortgage, but not the opera- 
tions and maintenance. 

Senator Dworsnax. The O. & M. is in addition to the payments on 
the mortgage / 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHaK. Has it always been that way ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsnak. Then it is not true that subsistence takes care 
of the cost of housing provided by the armed services. In addition 
to subsistence it takes the O. & M. ? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

General Shoup. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. Davip M. SHoup, COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE CorRPS 


General SHoup. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Mr. 
Franke has set forth the areas which are most important to the Navy 
Department as a whole. I would like to emphasize the decided effect 
which some of these reductions would have on the programs and 
readiness of the Marine Corps. ? 


TRAVEL 


The House committee has recommended a 10-percent reduction in 
all areas of military and civilian travel. The most significant aspect 
of this reduction is the effect which it will have on permanent- -change- 
of-station travel. 
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While the report of the House Appropriations Committee spoke 
of the great number of permanent-change-of-station moves in com- 
parison with military strengths, in the Marine Corps the vast ma- 
jority of these moves are for the fixed costs of initial travel, travel 
to first duty station, for separation travel, and for mov ements to and 
from overseas in support of our forward-deployed operating forces; 
80 percent of the total budget dollars for travel are required to support 
these moves. 

The total travel requirements of the Marine Corps, especially tem- 
porary-additional-duty travel under the operation and maintenance 
appropriation, travel under the reserve appropriation, and permanent- 
change-of-station travel after exclusion of the fixed costs outlined pre- 
viously, have been reviewed. 

Decreasing temporary-additional-duty costs affects many areas of 
training, supervision of the combat forces, and management of the 
Marine Corps; decreasing Reserve travel costs reduces the Reserves’ 
training and effectiveness; decreasing permanent-change-of-station 
costs affects the combat forces. 


DISTRIBUTION OF REDUCTION IN TRAVEL 


In an effort to reconcile the desires of the House Appropriations 
Committee with the requirements just described, a proposed reduction 
of 5 percent in Marine Corps travel has been distributed as a decrease 
of $797,000 in temporary additional duty travel, $169,000 in Reserve 
travel, and $500,000 in permanent-change-of-station travel. This is 
the best balance which I believe can be achieved, one that provides the 
most effective Marine Corps within the restricted travel framework. 
However, if the House action is adhered to, it will be impossible to 
deploy additional combat units and personnel to the Far East area in 
accordance with my present plan. It does not seem militarily reason- 
able not to fill out the forward deployed forces when the personnel 
are available. 

In the assembly of the fiscal year 1961 estimate to Congress for 
military personnel, Marine Corps, an administrative error occurred in 
grouping obligations by object class. In order to avoid burdening the 
committee duri ing this heari ing with the details, a thorough explanati ion 
of the error and the correction necessary have been included in the 
prepared reclama statement submitted to your committee. 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


House action has recommended a 10-percent reduction in civilian 
personnel and other costs associated with departmental administra- 
tion. Mr. Franke has stated the disruptive effect of this reduction on 
the overall effectiveness of the departmental effort. I subscribe whole- 
heartedly to what he has said, and have no additional points of 
emphasis to introduce except to offer evidence of the Marine Corps 
reduction in the departmental area over the past 6 years. 
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It is recommended that $501,000 be restored to the Marine Corps 
funds for departmental administration, and that the restrictive lan- 
guage associated with this reduction be removed. 


IMPROVED PROCUREMENT PRACTICES 


A reduction has been assessed in the appropriation, “Procurement, 
Marine Corps,” on the basis that compensation can be obtained 
through improved procurement procedures and practices. In the 
Marine C orps the majority of procurement is effected through out- 
side activities; consequently, the management improvement sought i is 
basically beyond our control. The reduction in the Marine Cor ps 
procurement program for fiscal year 1961 will serve to further delay 
the modernization of our combat forces. It increases by approxi- 
mately 6 percent the funding gap related to items required for mod- 
ernization, totaling $48 million, represented as unfunded before the 
House Appropriations Committee. 


ORIGINAL ESTIMATE ESSENTIAL 


After careful analysis of the House report and the bill, considering 
the purpose and the related effects, I believe that our original esti- 
mate for procurement. is essential to the proper balance of our pro- 
grams during fiscal year 1961. 

This concludes my statement. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. How many marines do you have outside of con- 
tinental United States / 

General Snover. 34,000 marines. 


CUT IN WASHINGTON DEPARTMENTAL HEADQUARTERS 


Senator Cravez. General, the other body has assessed an overall 
cut on funds in the departmental headquarters in Washington 10 
percent below the President’s budget. Their action was based upon 
the expressed view, as I understand it, that the present departmental 
overhead is topheavy and unw arranted. You have had some 5 months 
now to observe the operations of your own headquarters. Can you 
comment with respect to your feeling on that? 

General Sour. In my judgment the headquarters of the Marine 
Corps is not overstaffed but understaffed and ov erstuffed. 

Senator Cuavez. You are talking like a marine now. Go ahead. 

General Snover. As I have pointed out, we have reduced over 300 
people in these past 5 years, which period I took because that shows 
that sufficient time had elapsed to take care of the hump that might 
have been affecting us after the Korean war. But our ability is al- 
ready affected to keep up the workload. 
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INCREASED WORKLOAD 


Senator Cuavez. General, can you give the committee some exam- 
»les of what you mean when you say you are now having trouble in 
oa up with the workload ¢ 

General SHovur. As a generalization this affects all of our depart- 
ments, but I would pick one which is particularly important because 
it deals with people rather than things. In our personnel depart- 
ment, in simple filing of individual records we are many thousands of 
pieces babii. This compounds itself, because when we get letters 
with respect to people’s records we immediately go to their records 
and if they are not complete, then we give the wrong answer to the 
field; and the next thing you know three or four Congressmen get 
letters from people in the field and we have to answer their letters. 
We finally get it filed and we mail out six more letters showing how 
stupid we were, when as a matter of fact all we needed to do was have 
enough people to do the filing in the first place. 

In the Personal Affairs Branch, for example, we are about 55 days 
behind on the work; and in the Discipline Branch, which has to do 
with many claims, and what have you, we are about 88 days behind 
in our work. In one area of individual records, the photostating and 
microfilming of records, we are over 2 years behind right now, of 
course, that 1s something we do not have to do today but it is supposed 
tobedone. Weare over 2 years behind with that. 

I do not believe we have sufficient people to get the job done. We 
have had management engineers and those who are alleged to be 
management engineers, and as of today the Navy Department had 
a management engineer over to my headquarters trying to help us 
solve this problem. I believe the only solution is, of course, not to 


cut the people. 
CUT IN UNITS TO FAR EAST 


Senator Cuavez. On page 2 you indicate that if the House cuts 
stand it will be impossible to deploy additional combat units and per- 
sonnel to the Far East in accordance with your plans. Would you, 
if the partial restoration requested is granted ? 

General SHour. Yes, sir, we would be able to do it in accordance 
with our plans. I speak specifically of the units that we send to the 
Far East. It costs, I think, about $135,000 for ocean transportation 
just to send a batallion out there. In the area where these cuts are 
also effective a very interesting one was between San Francisco and 
Pearl Harbor, where we have a brigade. The increased cost to take 
the cabin-class people out there, essentially dependents, since the 
submission of the budget is already $537,000. This would impose 
an additional cut. 

Actually, if we took those cuts in the specific area in which they 
have been proposed, we would in effect either have to keep the troops 
out of there or not send dependents. Well, if we are cut to where 
we cannot send dependents even to Pearl Harbor, we are getting in 
pretty bad shape, Mr. Chairman. 


EFFECT OF CUT ON PROCUREMENT MODERNIZATION 


Senator Cuavez. I think so. Now would you go more in detail as 
to the effect the House cut will make on your funding gap for pro- 
curement modernization ? 
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General SHour. We had a shopping list that we would have liked 
to have gotten, which amounted to about $48 million. If we have to 
take a 3-percent cut in things we can buy, then of course that makes 
us about 6-percent behind what we want to fund. 

Senator Cuavez. That is why you are requesting the 3-percent cut 
be deleted ? 

General Suoup. Yes, sir. We have no control over it now. We 
would be very happy if we can get the same material with 3 percent 
less money; we will be very happy about it. But I am pointing out 
we have no control over the procurement, because the other services 
do practically all of our procurement. 

Senator Cravez. Senator Saltonstall, you have returned in time. 
The Marines are over here and they have landed. 

Senator Satronstrauu. I know now they will advance regardless of 
what Isay. Ihave no questions. 

Senator CuaAvez. Senator Dworshak. 


PLANS FOR FAR EAST 


Senator DworsHax. General, I am a little confused about whether 
you are planning to send additional personnel to the Far East or 
whether your present planning is in accordance with what you have 
been doing in the past few years. 

General Suovur. I refer specifically to the plan to reconstitute one 
of the battalions in the Far East and in Hawaii which it was neces- 
sary to reduce during the past 2 years, but due to the 4-year enlist- 
ments our transferring of organizations by total rather than by indi- 
viduals, we will have a greater availability of people and can again 
reconstitute those combat units. That was in our plan. 

If this money comes out, it may not be possible to carry that out. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Did you reduce those forces 2 years ago because 
of lack of funds or because of changes in enlistments? Did you not 
say that a few years ago you reduced these forces? Now you are 
going to build them up again ? 

General Suovur. The individuals were not available to keep them at 
that strength at which we wanted to keep them. But these new prac- 
tices that were in the offing at the time, and the reduction was known 
at that. time to be a temporary expedient if we were able to accomplish 
the 4-year enlistments and the transfers tide in with the squadrons. 

Senator DworsHax. Thank you. 

Senator SayronstatL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a couple 
of questions of Admiral Burke when you are through with General 
Shoup. 


QUESTION ON POLARIS’ FUNDING 


Senator Cravez. Yes. Just one moment. I would like to ask 
Admiral Raborn a question at this time, if I may. 

Admiral, do you see any technical reason for not providing full 
funding for five POLARIS submarines which is the House allowance ? 

Admiral Raporn. I see no technical reasons. 

Senator Cuavez. No technical reasons why it should not be done? 

Admiral Rasorn. No, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Saltonstall. 
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COMMISSARY PRICES IN HAWAII 


Senator SauronstaLL. Admiral Burke, I just came in. Senator 
Fong has been discussing a question with you about the cost of the 
commissary prices in Hawaii. On page 10 you state that the effect of 
the House proposal would be to raise commissary store prices by about 

12 percent in Hawaii and Alaska. 

I understand that in your previous testimony some time ago it was 
stated they were to be raised about 8 percent. What is the correct 
figure and on what do you base the 12 percent ? 

Admiral Burr. I combined too much to make my statement 
shorter. The commissary price percentage increase given was an 
average of both Hawaii and Alaska. Actually, commissary prices 
will increase approximately 7 percent in Hawaii and 17 percent in 
Alaska. The average is about 12 percent overall. 

Senator Sarronstatn. So if the House language is. retained, the 
cost would increase 17 percent in Alaska ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator SartonstaLy. What is the reason for that ? 

Admiral Burke. Higher transportation costs, sir. 

Senator Sautonstaty. Purely higher transportation cost ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 


PRIORITY OF POLARIS 


Senator Sautonstati. May I ask one or two further questions, Ad- 
miral? TI appreciate the chairman’s courtesy, because I was in an- 
other military hearing. As I understand it, in your statement you put 
POLARIS submarines ahead of ASW submarines in priority, but in 
your oral statement to us when we were asking you questions before 
you read your statement, I thought I understood you to put them on 
an equal basi& 

Admiral Burke. They are just about equal, sir. We need both 
antisubmarine warfare and POLARIS. 

Senator Sauronstauy. Now to carry out the chairman’s question to 
you or to Admiral Raborn, is there any technical reason why you 
could not go ahead with both these types of submarines? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Senator SauronstaLu. You have facilities to build them, and so on. 
It is just a question of money ? 

Admiral Burke. Just a question of dollars, yes, sir. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Senator Sarronsratu. Also, in your statement and in Mr. Franke’s 
statement, there is, I think, only one suggestion for language changes. 
Now the Air Force had a number of language changes this morning, 
and I think the Army had some. Does the Navy have no language 
changes ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; we do have, sir; we have several language 
changes. 

Senator Cuavez. We will call a meeting tomorrow to work on 
nothing but that for the three services. 

Senator Sanronsrany. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Admiral Brarpstey. I think at this time it should be stated that the 
Navy supports the other services and Department of Defense in the 
reclama, and is requesting a number of language changes. 


PRIORITY IN SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM 


Senator Satronsrati. On that shipbuilding program as a whole you 
put your stress on the aircraft carrier. You have taken that as op- 
posed to the House recommendation on the POLARIS submarines and 
the ASW submarines? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, within the fund limitations of this shi 
building bill. The program that we submitted, as amended by th 
Secretary of Defense on April 6, represents the best possible halajibé. 
Rather than take out a carrier and add anything else, we would leave 
that amended shipbuilding bill just the way it was submitted. 

Senator SALronstaLL. When you make that statement you include 
the other types of ships which you mentioned on page 5 of your state- 
ment that are now in construction or authorized? For instance, 41 
destroyer types, 19 attack submarines, 1 oceanographic research ship, 
and 1 hydrofoil patrol craft. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; those ships are in previous years’ pro- 
grams, sir. In the followi ing paragraph is the fiscal year 1961 ASW 
shipbuilding program which includes seven destroyers, one attack sub- 
marine, one oceanographic research ship, an escort research ship, and 
a deep- divi ing research submarine. 

Senator SALronstat. From your previous testimony early in ie 
year you still feel that is adequate for building up your modern Navy ? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 

Senator SatronstaLL. But if you have to stretch the amounts of 
money given to you this year, you would prefer to keep it on the air- 
craft carrier, the POLARIS submarines, and the ASW submarines? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; this in the balance we submitted. 

Senator Sanronsratt. And to leave the other program to move 
forward as rapidly as it can, but it has not got such a high priority 
as those items I have mentioned ? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 

Senator SauronstaLu. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cravez. Senator Dworshak, do you have any further 
questions ? 

Senator DworsHak. Yes, I have one question. 


INCREASED COMMISSARY PRICES 


Admiral, in reference to the increased commissary prices in Alaska 
and Hawaii, do your personnel stationed in those two States receive 
additional p: ayment of salary or larger special station allowances than 
for mainland service ? 

Admiral Burke. Not on the island of Oahu where most Hawaiian- 
based naval personnel are stationed. On other islands in the Hawaiian 
group there is some allowance authorized. I don’t know about Alaska. 
I will have to look that up. 

Senator Dworsnax. Previously they were in the category of off- 
shore service comparable to service in Europe and elsewhere ? 
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Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

In Alaska station allowance for higher cost of living varies from $1.30 to $4.65 
per day per person depending upon the location. 

Senator Cuavez. Admiral, if the people in Alaska raise the prices 
to the servicemen and their "dependents, of necessity would you not 
have to make them an allowance for that ? 

Admiral Burke. You cannot make an allowance for it unless you 
have the money for it. We would have to eventually; yes, sir. Ini- 
tially the people who were up there would be penalized. 

Senator Cuavez. It costs 50 cents to get a loaf of bread in Anchor- 


age. 
Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 
Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Admiral. 


REDUCTION IN NAVAL AIR RESERVE TRAINING 


Admiral Beardsley, this question is for you. Colonel Boyer of the 
Reserve Officers Association testified that the Naval Air Reserve had 
been cut $2 million prior to the submission of the budget on the pro- 
curement of gasoline. That means a 20-percent reduction in Naval 
Air Reserve training program for pilots. He requested that the 
funds be provided. Can you give us any comments with respect to this 
situation ? 

Admiral Brarpstey. In fiscal year 1959 we had a program of 
Naval and Marine Corps Reserve flying of 436,000 hours. In 1960 this 
was reduced to 362,000 hours and our program for 1961 is 316,000 
hours. So you can see the program as approved in the President’s 
budget which came up here is lower in 1961 than in 1960. In 1961 we 
also have fewer aircraft. For example, in 1959 we had 973 aircraft 
for Reserve flying. In 1960 we had 814; in 1961 it comes down to 
786. The funds were reduced in the request that came to you here 
for Reserve flying. The dollars now provided in the bill will result in 
less flying in the Reserve program in 1961. 

Senator CHAVEz. General Shoup, does that affect you in any way? 

General Suour. No, sir; not that I know of. 

Senator Cuavez. I thought that Admiral Beardsley stated it would 
affect the Naval Reserve and the Marines. 

General Suovp. We are in the same Reserve flying program, but I 
don’t know whether specifically the gasoline part of it—we operate 
from the Naval Air Stations and are with the Naval Reserve flying 
program. 

Senator Cravez. It will affect them ? 

Admiral Brarpstey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. We thank you very much, Mr. Sec- 
retary. 

Secretary Franke. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Admiral Beardsley, we will hold a hearing on 
language changes tomorrow. 

( Whereupon, at 4 p.m.. Tuesday, May 24, 1960, the committee 
recessed to meet at 10 a.m. , Wednesday , May 25, 1960.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 25, 1960 
U.S. SENATE, 


SuBCOMMITTEE OF THE CoMMITTEE oN APPROPRIATIONS 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 1224, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the 
subcommittee), presiding. 
Present: Senators Chavez, Ellender, Robertson, and Saltonstall. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


APprprEALs ON GENERAL PROVISIONS 


STATEMENT OF MAURICE H. LANMAN, JR., ASSISTANT GENERAL 
COUNSEL (FISCAL MATTERS), OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE; ACCOMPANIED BY MAJ. GEN. DAVID W. TRAUB, DIREC- 
TOR OF THE BUDGET, AND ROBERT L. TRACY, LEGAL ADVISER 
TO THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
ARMY; REAR ADM. LOT ENSEY, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, AND 
LAWRENCE E. CHERMAK, LEGAL COUNSEL, OFFICE OF THE COMP- 
TROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY; MAJ. GEN R. J. FRIED- 
MAN, DIRECTOR OF THE BUDGET, AND B. Z. GOODWIN, OFFICE 
OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

Mr. Lanman, you may proceed. 

Mr. Lanman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate this op- 
portunity to present the appeals of the Department of Defense from 
the actions of the House Appropriations Committee on the general 
provisions of the Department of Defense appropriation for 1961. 

If the committee has no objection, we will proceed to present the 
reclamas in the order in which they appear in the bill. 


DEPENDENTS EDUCATION LIMITATION 


_ The first amendment recommended appears on page 32, line 2. It 
is recommended that we delete the figure $270 and insert in lieu thereof 
$280. 

The proposed amendment will permit pevaen by the Department 
of Defense of the cost of educating eligible dependents not in excess 
of the per pupil average of $280 per annum. 


1729 
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A per pupil limitation of $270 for items chargeable to this limita- 
tion will not be sufficient for the operation of dependents education 
program during fiscal year 1961. 

The cost of operation, the per pupil cost, has increased because 
greater numbers of our children enroll in the more expensive schools, 

The implementation of the Teacher’s Pay and Personnel Practices 
Act resulted in a slight increase in the personnel cost and the cost 
of textbooks and other instructional material continues to rise. 

The cost of tuition fee schools which increased $35 per pupil last 
year will increase significantly next year. 

If the per pupil limitation of $280 is not restored and no other 
funds are available, the increases in operating cost will have to be 
absorbed by curtailment of instructional materials and employment 
of fewer teachers and by heavier overcrowding of classrooms. 

Neither the use of nonappropriated funds nor charging of parents 
for support of the oversea education program is believed to be correct 
when a more adequate education program would be available to these 
children without cost were their parents stationed at activities within 
the United States. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that all on this? 

Mr. Lanman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

Next? 

COMMISSARY SURCHARGES 


Mr. Lanman. The next amendment appears at page 36, line 1, where 
it is recommended that after the words “United States,” the words 
“and to Alaska and Hawaii” should be inserted. 

The effect of the proposed amendment will be to continue the sit- 
uation which existed in Alaska and Hawaii prior to their admission 
to the Union whereby the costs of transportation to these States were 
not included in the surcharge for items purchased in commissaries. 

The view of the Department of Defense is that congressional 
action on this section last year indicated an intent to exclude the 
transportation cost of commissary resale supplies to Alaska, Hawaii 
not yet having become a State, but that the cost of transportation 
within those States would be added. 

The Comptroller General of the United States has taken a con- 
trary view and is of the opinion that in the absence of clarification by 
the inclusion of language along the lines of this amendment the 
Department of Defense will be required to include the cost of all 
transportation in the sales price of commissary stores to personnel 
of the Department of Defense on duty in Alaska and Hawaii as well 
as retired personnel. 

Senator Sauronsvatn. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question there? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 


LANGUAGE TECHNICALITY 


f 
Senator Sauronstatn. This is highly technical. Alaska and 
Hawaii are now States. They are part of the United States. When 
you use the words “outside of the United States and Alaska and 
Hawaii,” it just strikes me as wrong. 
Now, why could you not use the continental United States and 
the States of Hawaii and Alaska, as you have on page 17 ¢ 
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That is purely technical, but I hate to say the United States and 
Hawaii and Alaska. They are the United States. 

Senator Cuavez. You are making a little differentiation ? 

Senator Satronstautu. That is right. 

Mr. Lanman. We thought, sir, that the use of the phrase “outside 
the United States and to Alaska and Hawaii” the testimony indicat- 
ing that the cost inside those two States would still be included in 
the limitation, would put them on an exact par with the other States 
of the Union. 

However, we could follow your suggestion very simply, Senator. 

Senator SauronsTaLy. You see, in lines 16 and 17 you do it dif- 
ferently. Do you see what I mean? 

On page 36, lines 16 and 17, “outside the continental United States 
and in the States of Hawaii and Alaska.” 

Why could you not get that language up above in some form? 

Mr. Lanman. “And to the States of Hawaii and Alaska.” 

Senator SaLronsTaLu. Something of that character. 

Mr. Lanman. Yes, we could do that very simply, Senator. 

Senator Sauronstraui. That is clear then. 

Mr. Lanman. We shall be very happy to adopt your suggestion. 

(The suggested amendment follows:) 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


SECTION 513—-COMMISSARIES 
At page 36, line 1, insert the following: “and to the States of Alaska and 
Hawaii”. 
UTILITIES COSTS 


Senator Cuavez. On line 17, what language do you want there— 
you have Alaska, but you do not include Hawaii there. 

Mr. Lanman. That is correct. 

That language relates to utilities and insofar as utilities are con- 
cerned, we have learned that the utilities costs in Hawaii are almost 
identical or very comparable to those in the continental United States 
and, therefore, we do not believe that there is any necessity for any 
relief for the cost of utilities out there. 

However—I am speaking now to line 17, Senator—so that the 
language in line 17 is now satisfactory the way it appears in the bill 
as passed by the House. 

enator Cuavez. You need Alaska only ? 

Mr. Lanman. Yes, sir; because the cost of utilities in Hawaii is 
identical or almost completely comparable to that in the United States. 

However, the utilities cost in Alaska are some 35 percent higher than 
in the continental United States and, therefore, that exclusion we be- 
lieve should be continued. 

Senator SauronsTaLy. How does that compare with what Admiral 
Burke told us yesterday ? 

Mr. Lanman. I am now talking only of utilities, not the cost of 
foodstuffs. 

Senator SarronstaLtu. Would that not put the cost of foodstuffs up ? 

Mr. Lanman. Not in Hawaii, sir, since the utilities are identical, 
or nearly so. 
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HIGHER COST OF LIVING 


Speaking now again, sir, to the amendment at the top of line 1, re- 
lating to the foodstuffs, the implementation of that language would, 
without the amendatory language, have an adverse effect on the per- 
sonnel stationed in Alaska and Hawaii because of the resultant higher 
cost of living. 

It is estimated on the basis of the most recent studies that commis- 
sary prices will increase approximately 7 percent and 17 percent in 
Hawaii and Alaska, respectively. 

In this connection the evaluation of commercial wholesale food 
prices in Alaska reveals they are considerably higher than the current 
commissary prices in that State. 

So to state the effect another way, the increase in his cost of annual 
food purchases amounts roughly to a month’s base pay for an enlisted 
man, E-7 platoon sergeant, with 10 years’ service. 

That is somewhere between $200 and $300 in Alaska and the addi- 
tional cost per year per family in Hawaii would exceed $100. 

In the event that this section is not amended as requested it is 
planned to implement it by the following method: 

Commissary officers will effect procurement of brand name resale 
items on an f.o.b. basis in Hawaii and Alaska either by local purchase 
or by extension of existing purchase notice agreements and obtain 
specification types of subsistence from single manager stocks in the 
United States whose standard prices will reflect transportation 
costs. 

In this event, the Department of Defense believes consideration 
must be given to establishing an increased compensating cost of living 
allowance to personnel living in these States for these higher costs 
since it is not considered reasonable that because of the admission of 
Hawaii and Alaska as States, the military personnel should suffer an 
increase in their living costs. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

In this connecttion, the estimated annual cost of transporting these foodstuffs 
to Alaska and Hawaii is $3.778.494, whereas the cost-of-living allowance for all 
military personnel (officers with and without dependents and enlisted with de- 
pendents) is estimated at an annual cost of $5,874,657. Thus, the total addi- 
tional cost to the appropriations of the Department of Defense, if this method 
of relief were used, would be $2,096,163. 

One of the reasons that the cost-of-living method of reimbursement is more 
costly, is because once a cost-of-living allowance is authorized, it is applicable to 
all personnel except those eating in Government messes. Not all of the personnel 
not subsisting in Government messes purchase their food in commissaries, but 
all will draw the allowance. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COST OF LIVING FUNDS 


The funds budgeted for transportation costs are included in the 
estimates for the operation and maintenance appropriation while the 
cost-of-living allowance would be paid from the personnel appro- 

riation. 

. In the event the amendments are not favorably considered by the 
committee, consideration should be given to adjustment between these 
appropriations of these estimates. 
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LETTER FROM SENATOR BARTLETT 


Senator Cravez. Now, Mr. Lanman, I have a letter from Senator 
Bartlett, which will be made a part of the record at this point. 
(The letter referred to follows: ) 


ApRrIt 4, 1960. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Defense Appropriations, Committee on Appropria- 
tions, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: At page 520 of the budget document submitted by the 
President, I note a proposed change in statutory language which would affect 
commissary operations. 

Section 613 of the Department of Defense Appropriations Act for 1960 read, 
in part, as follows: “No appropriation contained in this Act shall be availa- 
ble in connection with the operation of commissary stores of the agencies of 
the Department of Defense for the cost of purchase (including commercial trans- 
portation in the United States to the place of sale but excluding all transpor- 
tation outside the United States) and maintenance of operating equipment and 
supplies.” This language treated Alaska, as the House committee report stated, 
“on a par with other States.” You observed, in the course of hearings last 
year on Department of Defense appropriations, that the language “appears to 
be proper” (hearings, p. 1620). The subcommittee and the Senate retained the 
language quoted. Congressional action followed assurances from the Depart- 
ment of Defense witness, Mr. Edward W. Roney, that inclusion of cost of trans- 
portation in Alaska commissary prices, pursuant to section 613 as quoted from 
last year’s act, would mean that “the military personnel will get an increase in the 
cost of living allowance so I would say he is not affected too much either way.” 

The language proposed by the administration, and appearing at page 520 
of the budget document, would cause section 613 to read, in part, as follows: 
“No appropriation contained in this Act shall be available in connection with 
the operation of commissary stores of the agencies of the Department of De- 
fense for the cost of purchase (including commercial transportation in the 
United States to the place of sale but excluding all transportation outside the 
United States and to Alaska and Hawaii) and maintenance of operating equip- 
ment and supplies * * *’’, 

Obviously, the proposed language would provide exceptional treatment for 
Alaska and Hawaii and would reverse the policy of uniform treatment reflected 
in the Department of Defense Appropriations Act of 1960, section 613. 

TIT am informed that the Department of Defense, notwithstanding the mandate 
from Congress, has not implemented the provisions of section 613 of the 1960 
act, and continues to use appropriated funds to transport food goods to Alaska 
commissaries. 

In view of the assurances from the Department of Defense that section 613, as 
passed by Congress in the last session, will work no hardship upon any per- 
sonnel in Alaska, and in view of the uniformity of treatment which section 613 
requires, it is my hope that the subcommittee will review the proposed change 
in language with the utmost care and scrutiny. Explanation from the Depart- 
ment of Defense with respect to the failure to implement section 613, would 
appear to be appropriate, in mv judgment. 

I would be grateful, Mr. Chairman, if I could be advised when this matter 
may be considered by the subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 


E. L. BArtLett. 
NEW LANGUAGE REQUESTED 


Senator Cuavez. The letter points out that new language is re- 
quested in regard tosection 613 of the bill. 


You have ‘described to the committee what the effect will be by the 


inclusion of the new language “and to Alaska and Hawaii.” 
He states, and I quote: 


In view of the assurances from the Department of Defense that section 613, 
as passed by Congress in the last session, will work no hardship upon any per- 
sonnel in Alaska, and in view of the uniformity of treatment which section 613 
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requires, it is my hope that the subcommittee will review the proposed change 
in language with the utmost care and scrutiny. Explanation from the Depart- 
ment of Defense, with respect to the failure to implement 613, would appear to 
be appropriate, in my judgment. 


EFFECT ON PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Will you please proceed to provide the committee with an explana- 
tion of the matter at this time? What will be the effect of the in- 
clusion of this language on private industry in Alaska, and Hawaii? 

Mr. Lawman. The effect of implementing section 613 would be 
to cause subsistence of specific nature, that is troop issue type to be 
sold in commissaries at standard prices established by the single man- 
ager for subsistence which would include all the applicable trans- 
portation charges. 

With regard to brand name subsistence, the items will be treated 
in the same manner as is now the case in the other 48 States, namely, 
the sales price to the individual will include the cost of transportation. 

The net effect on local merchants in Alaska and Hawaii will be 
minor as is presently the case in the other 48 States. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Roney, of the Department of Defense, is 
quoted as saying to the House that if the cost of transportation is in- 
cluded the military will get an increase in cost of living allowance. 

Mr. Lawman. I believe that the statement made by the witnesses 
of the Department of Defense has been consistently that if relief re- 
quested were not granted by the Congress, that it would be necessary 
or desirable at least for us to compensate these people by way of a 
cost-of-living allowance. 

We believed, upon the passage of the appropriation act last year, 
that the substantial part of the relief, that is, the cost of the w ‘ater- 
borne transportation, was intended by the committees to have been 
excluded from these costs. 

It was the Comptroller General who took an opposite view. 

In order to avoid increasing the prices and thereby requiring con- 
sideration of the more costly living allowance, we still need this 
language. 

Senator Cuavez. Would the language have the same effect on Alaska 
and Hawaii? 

Mr. Lanman. Insofar as the relief is concerned and maintain the 
status quo; yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. All right. 


BUY AMERICAN PROVISION 


Mr. Lanman. The next section is 523, the so-called buy American 
provision. 

The Department of Defense does not desire to offer any additional 
testimony at this time, but a letter from the Secretary 

Senator Cravez. What page ? 

Mr. Lanman. Itis at page 40, line 24. 





A letter from the Assistant "Secretary of Defense (ISA) on this 
matter is under preparation and will be delivered to the committee 
very shortly, sir. 

Senator CuAvez. Fine. That may be inserted in the record at this 
point. 
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(The letter referred to follows :) 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS, 


May 26, 1960. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 


Chairman, Defense Appropriations Subcommittee, 
U.S. Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR CHAVEZ: During the hearings on the Defense Appropriation Act 
last year, this office supplied a witness to testify before your subcommittee on 
the Department of Defense position on the continued inclusion in this act of a 
section, sometimes referred to as the Berry amendment (sec. 623 of the Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriation Act, 1960, except the last proviso). 

It is my understanding that your subcommittee is interested again in this 
subject. The position of the Department has not changed; it is our opinion 
that such a section should not be included in the new Defense Appropriation Act, 

Sincerely yours, 


JOHN N. Irwin II. 


DEPARTMENTAL OPPOSITION TO SECTION 623 


Senator Satronstauyu. That clause Congress has left in for a good 
many years; has it not? 

Mr. Lanman. That is correct. 

Senator SauronsTaLu. Each year the Department of Defense asks us 
totake it out. 

Mr. LANMAN. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. Next is section 530, on page 43, line 22. 

Mr. Lanman. That is right. 

The Department of Defense requests the deletion of this limitation 
of this section in its entirety. Heretofore this limitation has applied 
to all legislative activity in the Department of Defense, including 
the process of legislative proposals as well as the liaison function. 

This year by its action on the bill, the House has redefined the ap- 
plication of this section to include only the liaison activity defined 
inthe committee report in part as: 

Direct, frequent, and personai relationships on a continuing basis between rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Defense and members or committees of the 
U.S. Congress and their staffs. 

The general objection against all statutory limitations apply to this 
one. These are the loss of needed flexibility in the administration of 
appropriated funds and the added burden of otherwise unnecessary 
additive accounting and reporting workload. 

Senator SauronsraLtt. Why was it $2,650,000 last year, and it 
$900,000 this year? I do not understand. 


REDEFINITION OF LIAISON ACTIVITY 


Mr. Lanman. That results from a redefinition of the liaison ac- 
tivity by the House. 

Senator SatronsTaLL. What is the redefinition ? 

Mr. Lanman. Heretofore, the $2 million-plus covered all of the 
activities of the legislative officers in the Pentagon, including the an- 
swering of inquiries, the processing of legislative proposals, internal 
matters, matters that involved personnel and expenses that had noth- 
ing to do with the direct contact with the Members of the Congress. 
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The House this year said that it was only that part of the legislative 
activity that they wanted to limit and they defined what they wanted 
to limit in the report as being the personal, frequent, and direct con- 
stant contact with congressional committees and staffs and these activi- 
ties were shown in the estimates as costing $900,000. 

Senator SatronsTauu. In other words, then, if that. figure of two 
million 650 is right, that means that approximately the difference of 
one million five is the cost of answering the correspondence and so on, 

Mr. Lanman. And processing legislative proposals and filing re- 
ports on some several thousand bills. 

Senator SarronsTaLu. How can you separate those ? 

Mr. Lanman. It. is the nature of the activity. It is not too difficult 
because of the way these offices are organized within the military 
departments. 

Senator Satronstauty. Suppose I call up General Friedman or his 
assistant and say, “Now, look here; here is a letter I have received re- 
garding the budget.” I discuss it, and then I say, “All right, I will 
send this letter over and you give me the proper answer for it.” 

How do you define between my telephone call and the fact that he 
has to write the letter ? 

Mr. LanmAN. First, may I say that General Friedman’s duty is not 
primarily congressiona] liaison. 

Senator SaLronsTaLu. You are a good lawyer. I cannot see an 
example in the room, that is all. 

Mr. Lanman. It is the primary duty of the individual which would 
govern such as the head of the legislative liaison and his assistants 
whose primary duty is servicing the Congress with respect to the-—— 


HOUSE EXCLUSION 


General FrrepMan. Senator Saltonstall, I believe in the House 
report the House specifically excludes the Director of Budget and 


others who work a portion of their time on the appropriations with | 


the committees of Congress. 


Senator Satronstatu. I did not mean to define you as Director of | 


Budget. I was looking at you and I used you as an example. 
To me it is very difficult to see. I assume the Senate will leave this 
in and presumably they will in some form. 
: Does the Department of Defense prefer the $900,000 or the other 
asis ? 


Mr. Lanman. We believe, sir, that having made the case against | 
the limitation—that with one exception involving the Army which I | 


would like to mention in a moment—we would have no serious objec 
tion to the definition contained in the House report. 

Actually, the amount of the limitation was taken from data included 
in the House hearings. 

Senator SatronsTatu. So, if Congress does decide to leave this sec- 
tion in which you would like to see deleted, then you are satisfied with 
the section as it is drawn and the description in the report? 


ERROR IN THE ARMY ESTIMATES 


Mr, Lanman. Yes, sir; with the exception of an adjustment in the 
Army’s amount of the estimate that resulted from an unfortunate 


error. 
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Senator SatronsTatu. That is in the report. That is not in the 
bill. 

Mr. Lanman. The definition is in the House report, but I was about 
to mention the fact that in making its estimate to make up the $900,000, 
the Army inadvertently excluded $53,000 which needs to be added 
here. 

But as far as the language of the section is concerned, we can live 
with it. 

Senator Sauronstatn. Then, Mr. Chairman, if I might make one 
further remark, it would be very helpful I think to the chairman and 
to our subcommittee if you would give to Mr. Hewitt the language 
which we should include in our report to clear up the Army mistake? 

Mr. Lanman. Yes, sir; I have an amendment which I will hand 
to Mr. Hewitt. 

Senator Satronstatyi. That is in the report, not in the bill. 

Mr. Lanman. No, sir; Iam sorry. 

Tn order to cure the problem of the Army we would have to change 
the figure from $900,000 to $953,000 in the bill. 

Senator Sauronstaty. Then the only amendment you want, assum- 
ing Congress wants to leave this provision in, would be to change 
$900.000 to $953,000 2 

Mr. Lanman. That is correct, sir, and I have the language to be 
inserted in the record. 

(The provision referred to follows :) 


LEGISLATIVE LIAISON—SEcTION 530 
(P. 44, line 1) 
At page 44, line 1, delete the figure “$900,000” and insert in lieu thereof the 
figure “$953,000”. 
ERROR IN THE ESTIMATE 


Senator Cravez. It is my understanding that the amount allowed 
in the $900,000, section 530 for the Department of the Army, is not 
comparable with that allowed the Navy and the Air Force and that is 
why you want the change? 

Mr. Lanman. That is correct, sir, resulting from an error in the 
estimate. 

The next section is section 531, at page 44, line 6. 


PROCUREMENT OF COMMERCIAL AIR TRANSPORTATION 


The Denartment of Defense recommends that this entire section 
531 be deleted from the bill. The amendment would remove the 
requirement that of the funds made available in the Department of 
Defense Appropriations Act, 1961, for the services of the Military Air 
Transportation Service, $80 million shall be available only for pro- 
curement of commercial air transportation service from carriers par- 
ticipating in the CRAF program. 

Again, the general obiections against statutory limitations apply 
here, the loss of flexibility and the added burdens of otherwise un- 
necessary additive accounting and reporting. 

Senator Sartonstaty. Mr. Chairman, again this is a section that 
Congress has left in for a number of years. 
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Mr. Lanman. And the Department of Defense has always found 
that as a matter of principle, sir, setting aside this amount of money 
for a specified purpose has objectionable features in terms of attempt- 
ing to administer the Department’s affairs and we have specific objec- 
tions to its impact on the operation of MATS. 

Senator Cuavez. We had similar language and an $85 million 
amount included last year, and you did not use all of it. 

Mr. Lanman. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. What is your recommendation ? 

Mr. Lanman. We would like to have this entire section deleted 
from the bill. 

Senator Sattonstatu. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Senator CHavez. Yes. 


QUESTION ON HOUSE LANGUAGE 


Senator SaAuronsTALL. There is new language in here this year— 
=> S 


provided that the Secretary of Defense shall specify in such procurement, per- 
formance, characteristics for aircraft to be used. 


and so forth. 

Mr. Lanman. That was added by the House. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. Now, assuming that Congress wants to leave 
this entire section in again, presumably it will, there are two things 
that occur to me. 

This year the House has put in only $80 million as opposed to $85 
million last year, which is to the advantage of the Defense Department, 
but it puts in also this proviso. 

How will that proviso work out assuming the language is left in? 
I think there will be a very serious demand to leave in that proviso 
that the House put in. 

Mr. Lanman. The position of the department, of course, is that 

Senator Satronstauu. Let us be practical, you are a good lawyer. 
Please answer my question. 

Perhaps General Friedman can answer it, or one of the Air Force 
generals. I was curious to know how that proviso would affect the 
operation of the commercial carriers or operation of the section assum- 
ing that Congress left the section in. : 

I think our chairman here is very strong for this section, and I think 
the section will stay in. 





OBJECTIVE OF HOUSE PROVISO 


Now, what is the effect. of the proviso? 

General FrrepMan. I believe the objective of the House in putting 
in that particular provision as regards participants in CRAF was 
to obtain a greater interest, perhaps, on the part of certain airlines 
for participation in CRAF. 

I do not know that we could say it would be completely unwork- 
able. We would point out, however, that situations might well arise 
wherein there would be a demand for airlift at a particular point 
in time, which could not be satisfied by the then existing CRAF oper- 
ators within their resources, and this would represent a certain amount 
of inflexibility under that type of condition. 
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The Air Force, of course, is perhaps more interested in the kinds 
of equipment that the operators would have and would look to this 
perhaps as being more important in an overall aspect than the mere 
participation in CRAF, although we certainly are not trying to dis- 
courage such participation. 

Senator Satronstatu. Then, your answer is that you could live with 
this proviso / 

General FrrepMan. We could, sir. We would like to see perhaps a 
little more flexibility, or at least in the language or legislative history 
to recognize that there might be circumstances wherein it would be 
difficult to comply with the language as currently stated to the letter 
of the law. 

Senator SatronsraLL. Could you suggest language that would be 
more helpful and still leave in the principle that is expressed in the 

roviso ¢ 

General FriepMan. We could, sir. 

I would not want to provide that to the committee off the cuff. I 
wonder if I might have the advantage of preparing such a change and 
providing it to the committee for their consideration. 

Senator Cuavez. You send it to the committee and we will consider 


. 


it. 

General FrrepMAn. Very well, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The possible hampering effect of the new language at lines 9 and 10, page 44 of 
the bill, can be ameliorated by inserting an open parenthesis after the word 
“service” in line 9, and after word “program” in line 10 adding “, to the maxi- 
mum extent possible)”, so that the pertinent passage as amended would read as 
follows: “shall be available only for procurement of commercial air transporta- 
tion service (from carriers participating in the civil reserve air fleet program, to 
the maximum extent possible) ;’’. 


UTILIZATION OF CIVIL AIR RESERVE FLEET 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Lanman, there is also new language on lines 
9and 10. After the word “service”, on line 9, new language— 
from carriers participating in the civil air reserve fleet program and the Secre- 
tary of Defense can utilize the services of civil air. 

That is new. 

Mr. Lanman. That is right, it was added by the House. The com- 
position of the CRAF program changes constantly, but the number of 
participating carriers has decreased. 

This situation, which is the reflection of increased airlift capability 
per average CRAF carrier, is considered desirable since it promotes 
efficiency and economy and minimizes the administrative and operating 
problems that would exist with a larger number of relatively less 
capable carriers. 

In the area of passenger traffic it is expected by next year only four 
carriers will be required to meet the needs of the CRAF program. 

While current projections indicate a deficiency as compared to the 

yartime airlift requirement all modern four-engine cargo airlift of 
the civil inventory are now allocated to CRAF and the CRAF capabil- 
ity will not be expanded significantly by inducing additional carriers 
to participate in CRAF program. 
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Senator CuAvez. Any questions on that one? 

Senator SattronstatL. Mr. Lanman, do you or do you not object 
to the language in lines 9 and 10, that was added by the House? 

Mr. Lanman. We do object on the ground that it is limiting. 

As General Friedman pointed out a few moments ago, you might 
not have enough of the kind of carriers that you need at the time you 
need them. 

Senator Satronstatu. Then you will come forward, General Fried- 
man, with an amendment to cover both of these points? I think it 
would be extremely helpful. We could take it up with the House and 
cliscuss it. 

General FrrepMan. We will do that, Senator. 

Senator Cuavez. Next. 


LIMITATION ON MOTOR VEHICLE HIRE 


Mr. LAnmAN. The next amendment recommended by the Depart- 
ment of Defense is at page 44, line 17, we recommend the deletion 
of the entire section 532 which imposes a limitation on the funds avail- 
able for the hire of motor vehicles. 

Here, again, we have the situation of the administrative inflexibility 
and the added cost of administering such limitations. 

Senator SatronsTALu. So this again was in last year, but was in at 
the amount of $7.2 instead of $9 million. 

Mr. Lanman. That is correct. 

Senator Satronstaty. You would like the whole section deleted 
from the point of view that it is hard for bookkeeping ? 

Mr. Lanman. In addition, sir, the Department takes the position, 
and it is the fact, that the hire of motor vehicles is sometimes much 
more economical than the procurement and maintenance of Govern- 
ment-owned vehicles. 

In a study conducted by the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Supply 
and Logistics, he reached the conclusion and, if you like, we can submit 
a copy of the study for the rceord, that it is often more economical to 
hire motor vehicles than to own and procure and maintain them. 

In further connection with this section, the detailed reclama of the 
Department of the Army, as well as testimony of Army witnesses, 
indicates that an error was made by the Army in the estimate of costs 
of hire of motor vehicles as shown in the President’s budget. In the 
event the limitation is not deleted from the bill, the following amend- 
ment would be necessary to correct the error in the Army’s estimates: 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATION ACT, 1961 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 


SECTION 532-——HIRE OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


At page 44, line 17, delete the figures “$9,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$10,938,000”. 

Senator Cuavez. Submit the study you referred to. 

(The material referred to follows :) 
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OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS, 


Washington, D.C., January 29, 1960. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 


Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In accordance with the instructions on pages 48, 56, and 
57 of House Report No. 408, dated May 28, 1959, a study has been made of the 
many problems connected with the passenger motor vehicle fleet operated by 
the Department of Defense. 

The study has dealt primarily with the number of vehicles being operated 
and the amount of money being expended for the hire of passenger motor 
vehicles, and has been directed toward a reduction of 5 percent in the sedan 
and station wagon fleet. 

As a result of the study, as well as of other actions in the motor vehicle 
management field, it is anticipated that a reduction of approximately 8 percent 
will have ben made in the June 30, 1961, inventories of sedans and station 
wagons, including carryalls and pickups being used primarily for passenger 
service, when compared with the inventories of such vehicles on June 30, 1958. 
On the other hand, the expenditures for the hire of passenger motor vehicles 
are expected to increase during the same period. This is in line with current 
policy which advocates a decrease in military ownership of such vehicles, with 
a corresponding increase in the use of interagency motor pools and commercial 
transportation facilities, when economical and feasible. The details of the 
comparisons are shown in the attached report. 

The motor vehicle management program of the Department of Defense for 
administrative motor vehicles is currently under review as a part of a logistics 
systems study project. In addition, each of the military services is maintaining 
an active program in the motor vehicle management field. You are assured 


that continuing efforts are being devoted to the resolution of the many problems 
in this area. 


Sincerely yours, 
PERKINS MCGUIRE, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics). 


PASSENGER Motor VEHICLES 


On pages 48, 56, and 57 of House Report No. 408, dated May 28, 1959, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has noted that reductions in the number of passenger 
motor vehicles operated by the military services have not been commensurate 
with the reductions in military personnel and the closing and curtailment of 
various installations. In addition, the expenditures for the hire of motor ve- 
hicles have continued to rise. As a result, the committee has directed that a 
detailed study be made of the problem, looking toward reductions in the sedan 
and station wagon fleet of 5 percent. In addition, a new general provision 
(sec. 682) has been included in the appropriation act for fiscal year 1960, limit- 
ing to $7 million the amounts available for the hire of vehicles. 

The comments included in the above report are similar to those included on 
page 21 of House Report No. 471, dated May 21, 1957, in response to which a 
report was submitted to the committee under date of February 21, 1958. Since 
submission of the report, the problems outlined above have been kept under 
continuing study within this office, as well as within the military services, with 
the view of effecting further reductions in the requirements and inventories of 
passenger motor vehicles and of improving the effectiveness of the motor vehicle 
management program. This study has been performed in conjunction with a 
logistics systems study of all aspects of the motor vehicle management program 
for administrative use vehicles, as well as in conjunction with the review of 
various budget and apportionment programs. 

The results of the study bear out the conclusions reached as a result of pre- 
vious studies of this nature; namely that changes in the inventories of sedans 
and station wagons are not necessarily in the same proportion as the changes 
in overall military strength. While many factors contribute to this situation, 
the principal factor is that the vehicles are used primarily for administrative 
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purposes, rather than for the transportation of military personnel in training. 
In addition, increases in the number of airfields, radar warning installations, 
guided missile bases, missile and bombing ranges, and dependent housing in 
isolated locations, together with greater emphasis on the use of commercial 
types of vehicles, rather than of military types, have resulted in increases in the 
needs for passenger vehicles which have tended to counterbalance any reductions 
in requirements caused by reductions in military strengths. The recently acti- 
vated dispersal-alert program of the Strategic Air Command has also necessi- 
tated an increase in the inventories of Air Force vehicles, particularly of station 
wagons, which has been offset only partially by reductions in the inventories of 
vehicles in other commands. 

During the course of the study it became evident that a major problem has 
been the lack of full and complete explanations of the data included in exhibit 
83 of the fiscal year 1960 Budget Document and in other supporting documents. 
For example, page 48 of the report calls attention to the fact that the combined 
automobile-station wagon inventory on June 30, 1958, was 33,347, while the 
budget proposed an inventory of 35,297 on June 30, 1960, or an increase of nearly 
6 percent. 

The major portion of the apparent increase was caused by the fact that the 
military services have been replacing carryall trucks, pickup trucks and light- 
weight military vehicles with sedans and station wagons as the older and more 
unsatisfactory types of vehicles become unserviceable. By definition, the carry- 
alls, pickups, and military vehicles are not included in the inventories of pas- 
senger motor vehicles, whereas the replacement items are included. 

It is apparent that the inventories cited above were extracted from page 
49 of part 4, “Operation and maintenance,” of the hearings on the fiscal year 
1960 appropriation act. These inventories did not include some 4,571 carryall 
trucks that have been used as passenger vehicles by the Navy and Air Force, 
which are being replaced with station wagons. Neither do they include some 
267 pickup trucks that have been used as passenger vehicles in recruiting activi- 
ties by the Marine Corps, which are being replaced with sedans and station 
wagons. The addition of the carryalls and pickups to the total of 33,347 sedans 
and station wagons cited above would have raised the total to 38,185 for all four 
types. As the June 30, 1960, inventories of these same types, estimated at that 
time, was 36,606, a reduction of 4.1 percent would have resulted if the above 
adjustments had been made. 

All of the military services have been replacing military vehicles with com- 
mercial types, wherever practicable, as the commercial types are less costly to 
procure, operate and maintain. However, the number being replaced is difficult 
to determine with any degree of aecuracy. Accordingly, they have been excluded 
from the above comparison. However, the Air Force and Navy are engaged in 
an extensive program for replacement of carryalls with station wagons, and the 
Marine Corps is engaged in a major program for replacement of pickups with 
sedans and station wagons. Since these replacement programs are identifiable, 
the inventories of carryalls and pickups on hand in these services have been 
included. 

The following tabulation shows the inventories of sedans and station wagons 
on hand, or expected to be on hand, at the end of each fiscal year for the period 
from June 30, 1958, through June 30, 1961. These figures differ somewhat from 
the totals shown above and provided in previous reports, as they include Goy- 
ernment-owned contractor-operated vehicles and vehicles under the control of the 
Defense Atomic Support Agency, neither of which were included in the prior 
reports. The carryalls on hand, or expected to be on hand, in the Navy and Air 
Force have also been included, together with the Marine Corps pickups being used 
for recruiting purposes, in order to show the impact of the replacement program 
in the three services. The tabulation excludes the civil works vehicles of the 
Corps of Engineers. 
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Inventories of selected motcr vehicles, Department of Defense 








| 
| Sedans | Station | Other Total 

wagons vehicles | 

a le | 

Inventory as of June 30, 1958 (actual): | | 
Office, Secretary of Defense--_........-.....-..---- | 24 Shae eye 25 
PRG esi ses 56545. bits) bone chia 18, 600 1, 059 oe 19, 659 
A ie al i ct eae ok. 4, 595 319 1 2, 432 | 7, 346 
Air Force 7a att leva cin trie co sdign arian Rikecdcas cesta ace | 5, 639 3, 277 | 12, 196 | 11,112 
peepime Genesee. SIR Ae cae 787 30 | 2 267 | 1, 084 
Cs i rnisinnk cS dines Se veaith ath iat la a iedcr elie -| 29, 645 4, 686 4, 895 | 39, 226 

Inventory as of June 30, 1959 (actual): 
Office, Secretary of Defense. .._...............-__--| 24 | 0 is. ubtasoeaal 24 
Ee a ee oe ae . Dee 17, 937 | 1,077 ma | 19,014 
ess ate Taras ON 4.741 797 | 12,251 | 7,789 
Air Force. _-._-- ioe Ee Ue 4, 856 | 4, 206 11, 582 | 10, 644 
SNORT ti cn tl 8 le Re i eel 1, 035 | 160 2124 | 1,319 
INE = 6 Saree ete aL len rene en Sten st ten oor umee 28, 593 6, 240 3, 957 | 38, 790 

Inventory as of June 30, 1960 (estimated): | | | | 
Office, Secretary of Defense - - Sr er Fae 25 | Lesa toonten 25 
PIN Pinks ics dics tanks cic en al 205i 232 dat pei bn tien dda | 16, 459 he ached oa 17, 416 
Navy - Ce ke Sao hia ae tierra 4, 068 | 1, 647 | 1,192 | 6, 907 
UN POG LL P8 PAN Ne Se 5, 197 | 4, 569 1 909 10, 675 
Marine Corps.-.-_-_-__.--- a be pk ba 995 166 20 | 1, 161 
2) SEAS a RSL AL BE ee eee ee a aed 26, 744 | 7, 339 2, 101 | 36, 184 

Inventory as of June 30, 1961 (estimated): 
Office, Secretary of Defense - ___- aha eek aa 25 | Oe sh | 25 
i eC Ed 16, 459 See 17, 431 
BPOU YL oles e tek ie OF iS. J) SPARE 4,068 | 1,748 | 11,091 | 6, 907 
ME ROO a ins cnn a nns pe beh 5 Shedd ee 5, 070 5, 265 | 1 213 10, 548 
ee OR ee coin elec eee 995 | 166 | 20 | 1, 161 
| Ne ee De | 26,617 | 8,151 1, 304 36, 072 





1 Carryall trucks being used primarily for passenger service. 


2 Pickup trucks assigned to Marine Corps recruiting activities which are being used primarily for passenger 
service. 


A review of the above inventories shows that 39,226 vehicles of the four types 
were engaged on passenger service on June 30, 1958, as compared with 36,072 
which are expected to be in service on June 30, 1961, or a reduction of 8 percent. 
Reductions of 2,228 vehicles for the Army, 439 for the Navy, and 564 for the Air 
Force are indicated, with a slight increase of 77 vehicles for the Marine Corps. 
This slight increase results primarily from the Marine Corps program for re- 
placing a portion of their inventory of pickup trucks with sedans and station 
wagons. 

With respect to the comments on page 48 of the report concerning increases 
in the expenditures for hire of motor vehicles, it should be noted that current 
defense policy advocates a decrease in the military ownership of motor vehicles 
and an increase in the use of interagency motor pools and commercial trans- 
portation services. The implementation of this policy has resulted in an increase 
in the funds required for the hire of vehicles. 

As further use is made of commercial transportation services, and as the 
Department of Defense participates in additional interagency motor pools (es- 
tablished in accordance with Public Law 766, 83d Cong.), it is anticipated that 
funds required for the hire of vehicles will continue to increase. During fiscal 
year 1955, the first full year in which the above cited Defense policy was in effect, 
$2,985,865 was expended for the hire of passenger vehicles. The expenditures 
have shown an upward trend since that time. In fiscal year 1960 the estimated 
expenditures under the limitation of section 632 are expected to be about $7 
million. <A total of $10,018,042 has been requested for fiscal year 1961. 


51184—60—pt. 2-54 
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In connection with the increase in fiscal year 1961 funds requested for the hire 
-of passenger motor vehicles, it should be noted that the Air Force portion of 
the exhibit 83 for fiscal year 1960 did not include funds totaling $3,306,525 which 
should have been included. The two principal items omitted were for the hire 
of vehicles from interagency motor pools and for the chartering of buses in over- 
sea areas for the transportation of dependent schoolchildren and local wage rate 
employees. These funds were, however, included in the total Air Force budget 
request for fiscal year 1960. Funds for the vehicle hire are included in the 
exhibit 83 for fiscal year 1961 and will be included in such exhibits in the future. 
If this amount of $3,306,525 had not been omitted from the estimate of $7,709,000 
for fiscal year 1960, the request for that year would have been $11,015,525, or 
about 10 percent more than the request of $10,018,042 for fiscal year 1961. 

The limitation of $7 million placed on the hire of motor vehicles by section 632 
of the current act has been applied only to the items included in the estimate 
of $7,709,000 shown in the exhibit 83 on page 535 of the Budget Document and 
has not been applied to the items omitted from such estimate by the Air Force. 

A review of these and other problems connected with the estimating of funds 
requested for the hire of motor vehicles has revealed several inconsistencies in 
the procedures being used by the military services. Action is now underway to 
revise the procedures, in order to assure more consistency in future estimates, 


Senator Cuavez. Next. 


LIMITATION OF TRAVEL FUNDS 


Mr. Lanman. The next amendment recommended by the Depart- 
ment of Defense is that on page 44, line 20, we recommend the deletion 
of the entire section imposing a limitation on the amount of travel 
funds that can be expended from this appropriation. 

This limitation is a clear illustration of the disruptive effect on the 
continuing development of a systematic and orderly budget structure 
in the Department of Defense. 

As Secretary Douglas pointed out in his statement to your commit- 
tee, each such limitation must in effect be administered as if it were 
a separate appropriation account and must be accounted for as if it 
were a separate appropriation within each of the appropriations 
affected. 

This will require a separate allocation and allotment of the limita- 
tion amount at every organizational levei starting with the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense down through each military department 
headquarters, major command, intermediate command and field in- 
stallation, with accountability for such allocations and allotments 
at each such level. 

In effect, this sort of limitation requires the administration of 
thousands of additional relatively small pockets of money. 

Senator SatronstaLt. How much would it cost to do this book- 
‘keeping ? 

COST OF ADMINISTERING LIMITATIONS 

Mr. Lanman. Senator, the study of the cost of administering limi- 
tations has defeated everybody who has tried to do it. The General 
Accounting Office, some years ago at the direction of the Congress 


and in accordance with a provision of the Legislative Reorganization | 


Act of 1946, undertook a governmentwide study of what it cost to 
administer limitations in appropriations and they could not find out 
the totals. 

They said that the attempt to find out was hardly worth the cost 
and time involved in the attempt because what you have to do is to 
segment the time of every individual who has anything to do with the 
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limitation, the messengers, the attorneys, the accountants, the book- 
keepers and the administrators. In attempting to learn what it cost, 
we took a simple one that actually was capable of being applied at 
pretty high level, relating to public information, which we had in 
our act for many years, and found that the cost of administering a 
limitation of some $3 million turned out to be several hundreds of 
thousands. 

Of course, that estimate was not completely validated because of 
the difficulties I have mentioned. 

Senator Sauronstau.. If you have given up all attempts to find out 
how much it costs, how are you going to determine the cost if the sec- 
tion is left in the bill? 

Mr. Lanman. The cost of administering it, sir, as I say, we proba- 
bly never would determine with any exactitude. 

Now, the travel costs themselves, the things sought to be limited, 
these are finite and we can do that, sir. 

But the cost of administering the limitation itself is the thing that 
we find so difficult to determine. 

Senator Rosertson. Mr. Chairman, the House seemed to think that 


an unnecessary amount of money was being spent on moving person- 
nel from one station to another. 


HOUSE COMMENT 


Could we have a little reference from the House report at this point 
in our hearing so that when the subcommittee comes to mark up we 


can evaluste what they said in connection with the testimony being 
presented ? 


Senator Cuavez. Certainly. Do you want it inserted or do you want 
toread it? Youread it. Senator. 


Senator Ropertson. I would just be satisfied if there appeared in 


the record at this point the statement from the House committee 
report beginning with: 


The estimate contained in the budget for travel of all kinds totaled $732,235,000. 
and ending with the words four paragraphs later : 


The limitation recommended is in recognition o fthe apparent inability of 


either the individual services or the Office of the Secretary of Defense to take 
effective restrictive action. 


In other words, I think they say this is in the nature of a meat ax 
approach, but they have been urged and urged to cut down on expendi- 
tures of this character and they do not seem to be able to do it. 


(The statement which appears on page 19 of the House Report 
follows :) 


TRAVEL 


The estimates contained in the budget for travel of all kinds totaled $732.235.- 
000. The committee recommends item reductions of 10 percent, and an overall 
general limitation of $660 million is proposed as section 533 of the pending bill. 
As defined in Budget-Treasury Regulation No. 1, section 71, the standard classi- 
fication for estimating and reporting travel is “* * * transportation of persons, 
their per diem allowances while in an authorized travel status, and other expenses 
incident to travel which are to be paid by the Government * * *.” 

In making its recommendation, the committee is concerned with the perennial 
problem of individual and unit movements of military personnel as well as with 
the administrative travel of both the military and civilian employees. Com- 
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plaints of excessive military moving about have not diminished, and there 
appears to be considerable unnecessary travel by civilian administrative em- 
ployees. It is recognized that travel of civilian employees and military personnel 
engaged in departmental administration has, in effect, already been reduced by 
virtue of the recommended reduction of 10 percent in the costs of departmental 
administration discussed hereafter. The amounts proposed to be obligated for 
travel of persons engaged in departmental administration is not a separately 
identified budgetary item; it is susceptible to administrative adjustment from 
time to time; therefore, the precise extent to which reductions in travel expense 
will exceed 10 percent for this group cannot be ascertained at this time. 

Indicative of the problem is the attitude expressed by a witness recently, to 
the effect that the appropriation was being obligated as rapidly as possible and 
any unanticipated requirement would therefore require additional appropria- 
tions. In spite of prepared statements purporting to show “aggressive action,” 
the fact remains that a resolute intention of operating within appropriations is 
missing. 

The limitation recommended is in recognition of the apparent inability of 
either the individual services or the Office of the Secretary of Defense to take 
effective restrictive action. 


PERMANENT-CHANGE-OF-STATION TRAVEL 


Mr. Lanman. Mr. Chairman, may I comment? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Lanman. In the case of the permanent-change-of-station tray- 
el, over 50 percent is directly associated with the overseas deployment, 
procurement, separation, of military personnel. 

In addition, the number of dependents accompanying the military 
personnel is steadily increasing and in turn has increased the cost of 
these permanent changes of station. 

If you curtail this type of travel you extend the time of oversea 
tours beyond the current levels and further restrict the dependents’ 


travel. 
TRAVEL DUE TO TRAINING AND REASSIGN MENTS 


The other portion of the permanent-change-of-station travel is as- 
sociated with training and reassignments of organizational units. 

Applying the House reduction in this area would restrict these ac- 
tivities beyond the practical limits of their basic requirement. 


TEMPORARY DUTY TRAVEL 


In the case of temporary duty travel, as Secretary Douglas testified, 
the proposal in the Department is to restrict the temporary duty 
travel so as to accomplish a reduction of 5 percent across the board and 
permit the flexibility within the military departments to achieve the 
necessary rotations on permanent change of station while at the same 
time cutting down temporary duty travel. 

Senator Rorerrson. What comment do you wish to make on the 
House report which said in effect that even though they gave you a 
budget of $732,235,000 for travel, you would not live within that 
budget estimate, because your travel was not budgeted, and you would 
transfer from other funds if need be to the travel account ? 

Mr. Lanaran. I believe the record indicates, sir, that we have been 
close to or below the budget estimate. I do not have those figures for 
the past couple of years. I do not have those figures with me, but I 
would be glad to supply them for the record. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Obligations incurred for travel compared with original budget estimates 














Original Actual obli- 
budget gations 
estimate 
I OE cnn cisdv hci aren wees edge ae ee eat ae eats $714, 197, 000 724, 280, 000 
I SI is as scale duce bhniipidiah dials when Aglare kek ices aaa 794, 868, 000 742, 031, 000 








EXECUTION OF TROOP DEPLOYMENTS 


Senator Rosertson. If you think it would be helpful in connec- 
tion with the implied criticism that you do not budget this item and 
you do pretty much what you please when it comes to moving personnel 
from one place to the other. 

Mr. Lanman. Only to the extent I believe, sir, that we find it neces- 
sary in connection with the execution of the troop deployments. 

The temporary duty travel we concede, and to the extent the Secre- 
tary has stated we will make every effort to cut that. 

Senator Roperrson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Lanman, 533 also affects the Marine Corps. 

On page 3, line 9, and page 44, line 20, there is some language that 
affects the Marines. I understand a change is requested in the Marine 
Corps travel if the Senate does not approve the restoration requested 
by the Department and deletion of section 533. 

Will you please for the record describe exactly what should be done 
to correct the computation error in both places? 

Mr. Lanman. General Nickerson of the Marine Corps, I believe, can 
clarify the matter for the committee. 

Senator Cnavez. We will be glad to hear you, General. 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. H. NICKERSON, JR., FISCAL DIRECTOR, 
MARINE CORPS 


CORRECTION OF COMPUTATION ERROR 


General Nickerson. In the preparation of the budget estimate 
the various elements of travel of miliary personnel and costs incident 
thereto, such as movement of their dependents, their household effects, 
nontemporary storage of household effects, dislocation allowances, and 
trailer allowances, are set forth in detail. 

These costs are summarized by project and the total listed as the 
budget activity No. 2 movements, permanent change of station. 

However, in order to conform to the requirements of budgetary sub- 
mission these total costs must be segregated by object class with those 
costs related to the travel of individuals, including dependents, falling 
in object class 02, movement of household effects being placed in 03, 
transportation of things, and other elements of cost being classified as 
appropriate. 

n the process of assigning the overall movement permanent change 
of station costs to the object classification, or functional breakdown, 
the detailed portions which make up the total travel costs are examined 
and classified to object class individually. 
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Referring to attachment A in this process of examination one por- 
tion of land travel, under activity No. 3, shown as item (a) (3) (a), 
travel of dependents listed under the subtitle (A) (3), dependents and 
household effects, page 60 in the amount of $2,420,000 for fiscal year 
1961 was erroneously classified as transportation of things, object class 
03 rather than travel, object class 02. 

This same error was made with respect to the fiscal year 1960 figure 
shown adjacent to it. 

In order to correct the above error the amount of $2,420,000 should 
be added to the $19,299,000—as indicated on attachment B—reflected 
under object class 02 in the budget submitted to Congress, a new total 
$21,649,000 and a corresponding decrease effected in object class 03, 
new total $10,397,000. 

Comparable figures for fiscal year 1960 are $2,630,000 for the con- 
rection, $24,451,000 for 02 and $11,284,000 for 03. 

In the event a reclama is not allowed against the proposed restric- 
tion on permanent change of station movement, the overall reduction 
assessed against this appropriation should be adjusted to $2,165,000 
and the theoretical limitation amount against cost of permanent 
change of station travel increased to $19,484,000. 

This adjustment requires increasing the overall Department of De- 
fense limitation of $660 million by the amount of $2,178,000, to a new 
total of $662,178,000. 


EFFECT OF ADMINISTRATIVE ERROR 


Without allowing the above correction of the purely administra- 
tive error of assembling these costs by object classification, the House 
action if passed on directly to the Marine Corps has the effect of 
doubling the reduction contemplated by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

This penalizes the Marine Corps disproportionately for an honest 
mistake and magnifies an already critical situation. 

I have summarized the figures in the table at the end of the state- 
ment. That concludes my statement. 

(The attachments referred to follow :) 








Summary 
Now Corrected 
i al ae OE eer eirbhincctaannoccuen $19, 229, 000 $21, 649, 000 
03 Transportation of Cine Ae 2d hit Sek TAL gia at Co sass 12, 817, 000 10, 379, 000 
ET Ds CUNOOR CE BOD po nuccedcoccctcccecdesnecuceccccecscsece 1, 923, 000 2, 165, 000 
Theoretical limitation for MPMC under sec. 533_..................-_._-__._. 17, 306, 000 19, 484, 000 
po ee a ae a ee 660, 000, 000 662, 178, 000 
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[Attachment A] 


| MILITARY PERSONNEL, MARINE Corps, DETAILED INFORMATION 


Activity No. 3, movements, permanent change of station 
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1960 estimate 1961 estimate Difference 
|-~—--. = ——| bith ih i, Se eee at ee 
Num- | Aver- | Num- | Aver- Num- 
ber age Amount ber age Amount ber Amount 
rate rate 
= Shad BS casos hih Cac de ceed ea ia s meadliaics 
(A) LAND TRAVEL—continued 
(1) Military personnel (con- 
tinued): | 
(e) Separation travel: 
Officer........] 1,962 | $87.24 $171 2,139 | $87.24 $187 +177 +$16 
Enlisted_..._- 49,318 | 79.98} 3,944 | 33,056 | 79.98 | 2,644 |—16,262 | “1,300 
Subtotal-...} 51, 280 80.24 | 4,115 | 35, 195 80.43 | 2,831 —16, 085 —1, 284 
(2) Organized units: ae ns ee oo 
MOON i actclonuctsen« 571 76. 02 43 180 76. 02 14 —391 —29 
ee 1,860 | 76.02 | 141 1,240 | 76.02 O4 —620 —47 
Subtotal_.....-...-- 2,431 | 76.02 | 184 | 1,420] 76.02 108 | —1, ou —76 
(3) Dependents and house- YY 7 veal ae bik oy ane 
hold effects: | 
(a) Travel of depend- 
ents: | | 
Do 6,910 | 125.00 864 6, 899 | 125.00 | 762 | —11 —2 
Enlisted_....-| 16,055 | 110.00 1, 766 | 14,164 | 110.00 1,558 | —1, 891 —208 
Subtotal_--- 22, 965 114. 52 2, 630 21, 063° 114. 83 2,420 | —1, 902 —210 
\ SS _ OS OOOO OS SS |S = os a SS 
f (b) Packing, crating, | | 
drayage of 
household _ eff- 
- ects and servic- 
ing of applian- 
e& ces: | 
f OO nancina 8,788 | 497.00 4, 368 8,773 | 497.00 4, 360 —15 —8 
Enlisted___..- | 15,667 | 347.00 5, 436 | 13,776 | 347.00 | 4,780 | —1, 891 —656 
a _ ws gue papi — ateliied | — init 
Subtotal....| 24,455 | 400. 89 9, 804 | 22,549 | 404.66 | 9, 140 | —1,906 — 664 
' | 
{Attachment B] 
p- Object classification 
; 
1959 actual 1960 estimate 1961 estimate 
ee SPOONER ae ee ees ee 
Direct obligations: 
a ermonien OGe Ves: DATO. 6. ccccuescanccsecnsdancnee $530, 094, 067 | $518, 117,000 | $518, 866,000 
ae MESS O6o tS aude aidea<deatiwaknbikndddecewhaawacenOe 26, 323, 357 | 21, 821, 000 19, 229, 000 
d 03 Transportation of things____-- ceceiaal shall dgmsiia eg arearaiaoaai 11, 239, 278 13, 914, 000 12, 817, 000 
| 07 Other contractual services. -.................__.. Rte 374, 006 362, 000 362, 000 
— NE ES ae eer rae 49, 538, 743 46, 670, 000 44, 377, 000 
000 11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.__-_._-.--____- ‘ 77, 999 | 107, 000 107, 000 
000 12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims_........___- 1, 392, 035 722, 000 588, 000 
000 Nk anes iniaatiatine ties deinen cdecaeeeiee 78, 077 150, 000 150, 000. 
000 pe SS EER A AES 8, 519, 000 9, 594, 000 10, 504, 000 
000 TE TITS. CUPENEIOUID S 5 no a cncemcasucsnecocwasnene 627, 636, 562 611, 457, 000 607, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: oe i. at § = 
a ON. ot ecob he nate si amenabtoe ean inn 143, 666 165, 000 165, 000 
hoe ined st, Guin cts dsb kyicting sh @ dadiek = gades ee 51, 801 120, 000 120, 000 
| a cree OIE SIOCOPERED Wn. cccdcesenepecsunconns 6, 910, 076 6, 367, 845 5, 915, 000 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions. ................. 79 |------2---2---|-----+-------- 
Total reimbursable obligations...................._- 5, 622 6, 652, 845 6, 200, 000 
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COMMITTEE POSITION 


Senator Cuavez. The only thing I can say is that I feel sure that the 
members of the committee are surprised that the Marines could make 
an error. 

General Nickerson. I was more than surprised, I was a little 
chagrined when I found it out. 

You can imagine what the Commandant of the Marine Corps, being 
the fiscal director whose job I hold now, said. 

Senator Ropertson. I am sympathetic with the position. I do not 
want to unduly penalize their organization. 

Senator Satronstatu. I understand that you simply left out one 
item. 

General Nickerson. Yes, sir; in this business of taking figures from 
the basic budget submission and putting them in the object class there 
is a chance where you break the figure in a number of different ways. 
In doing so, we inadvertently put what rightfully belongs in 02 
in 03. 

Had we tried real hard to make an error that would have hurt 
us more, we could not have done it, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. So many figures, I suppose it is easy to make 
a mistake. 

General Nickerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanman. This is illustrative of the difficulties we run into in 
the application of these limitations, too, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Next. 


FLIGHT PAY LIMITATION 


Mr. Lanman. The next amendment requested by the Department 
of Defense is deletion of section 534 appearing at page 44, line 25. 
This provision would limit the payment of flight pay to no more than 
97,546 officers other than Reserve officers on active duty for training 
and officers whose flying has been waived pursuant to section 514 
or 614, last year’s act. 

This number is to be compared with 101,178 officers of all services 
as of December 31, 1959, possessing aeronautical ratings. 

The feeling of the Appropriations Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in considering the fiscal year 1961 Department of Defense 
Budget is that the Department is confronted with a problem in the 
management of the rated officer inventory which must be faced in a 
realistic way. 

With this appraisal, the Department of Defense must concur. The 
Office of the Secretary of Defense has expended considerable effort 
to study the requirements of each service for aircrew members, efforts 
of the services to screen their inventory, and to remove from flight 
status a portion of their inventory of rated officers. 

As a result of this study, it is the conclusion of the Secretary of 
Defense that large-scale removal of career rated officers from flight 
status for the convenience of the Government, is not the proper nor 
realistic answer to the problem. 

Only in the Air Force is there a significant number of aircrew mem- 
bers on hand in excess of the requirements of the service. 

In the Navy and Marine Corps the strength equals or is slightly 
below their requirements. 
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In the Army, the number of available pilots is somewhat below the 
number required. The situation in the Air Force has resulted from 
the fact that the force structure of manned aircraft has decreased since 
fiscal year 1958 from 137 wings to 91 wings. 

With the shift in weapons technology from aircraft to unmanned 
missiles, many of the excess pilots have acquired skills and experience 
in such fields as atomic munitions, missile operation, electronic mainte- 
nance, research, and development as well as the more prosaic fields of 
logistics, procurement, and administration. 

Many of these skills are in short supply, not only in the military 
services, but in civilian industry as well. 


REMOVAL OF OFFICERS FROM FLIGHT STATUS 


Within the past 6 months the Air Force selected 2,107 officers for 
removal from flight status, many of whom were career officers so 
trained and experienced. 

The effect. upon the morale of the officers was determined to be 
sufficiently adverse as to compel the recission of the order. 

The effect upon the Air Force of the larger grounding contemplated 
by the fiscal year 1961 appropriation act, would be commensurately 
greater. The effect of removals from flight status in the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps, wherein no excess aircrewmen exist, would prob- 
ably be serious indeed. 

In January 1959, the Secretary of Defense adopted an action pro- 
gram in this area consisting of the following features: 

1. Initiation by each service of a continuing program to validate 
quantitative and qualitative requirements for flying personnel, and 
submission annually to the Secretary of Defense for approval; 

2. An annual screening to identify and remove from active flying 
those aircrewmen who can no longer be expected to fill a valid 
requirement ; 

3. The establishment of controls to reduce the total flying activity 
of proficiency fliers; and 

4. The implementation of the provision of the appropriations act 
which permits the payment of flight pay without the requirement to 
fly to individuals who have held aeronautical ratings for more than 20 
years. 

Concerning the latter action, Department of Defense submitted a 
legislative proposal to enact into permanent law this provision of 
the appropriations act, since the implementation of such a temporary 
provision does not appear to be appropriate as there is always the 
possibility of its discontinuance each year. 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSAL 


At the present time, there is under study in the executive branch a 
legislative proposal which would accomplish the following objectives: 

1, Provide a more stabilized incentive for high type individuals to 
undertake on a career basis the hazards of military aviation; 

2. Allow adjustments in the utilization of rated career officers to 


take advantage of scarce skills without drastic financial loss to the 
individuals; 
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3. Provide a flexible means to adjust inventories of rated career 
officers in a rapidly changing force structure ; and 
4. Greatly reduce the costs of flying programs, especially proficiency 
ing. 

When a decision has been made as to whether this proposal is in 
accord with the program of the President, it will be processed in the 
usual manner. 

Pending conclusion of this study, it is reeommended that the limi- 
tation on numbers to be paid flight pay not be retained in the Defense 
Appropriation Act, 1961. 


OFFICERS UNDERGOING TRAINING AS STUDENTS 


In the event it is determined that the limitations of this section 
are to be retained in the bill, it should be clearly understood that, as 
evidenced by the House report, the limitation is not intended for appli- 
cation to some 3,950 officers undergoing training as students. 

Senator Satronstat.. Assuming this was left in, the provision— 
other than Reserve officers on active duty for training and officers receiving 
flight pay pursuant to section 514 of this act, 
is not broad enough to cover the men in training ? 

Mr. Lanman. The student officers receive pay, the same pay that 
is provided under section 204(b). 

The limitation of the section is apparently on its face directed at the 
numbers of people who receive pay under that section. 

The House made it clear, however, that they were only interested 
in rated officers. A student officer is not rated. 

Senator SatronstaLy. How would you amend that language to 
eliminate student officers ? 

Mr. Lanman. In the parenthetical phrase, I think— 
other than Reserve officers on active duty for training and officers receiving flight 
pay pursuant to section 514 of this act and flying students——— 

Senator Ettenper. Officers? 

Mr. Lanman. Flying student officers; yes, sir. 


HOUSE COMMENT 


Senator Ropertson. Again the House called attention to the fact 
that 3 years ago they mentioned that the Air Force had between 45,000 
and 50,000 officers who are drawing bonus pay for flying when they 
were assigned to ground work only. That they at that time urged 
that the Air Force reclassify some of these officers who were no longer 
flying, doing flying work, observation, copilot, or what not. 

Instead of doing that in the last year, they increased the number 
of rated officers by 374. 

Mr. Lanman. I am sure that General Friedman would like to com- 
ment on that, Mr. Chairman. 

General Frrepman. Sir, the Air Force, to my knowledge, in one 
recent year took 1,100 officers off flying status, without any recom- 
pense on the basis that they had previously received flight pay. 

An additional 700 were removed the year subsequent to that. Again, 
these officers were excluded from receiving any pay even under the 
provisions of section 514 of this act. 

As General White has indicated in his testimony before this com- 
mittee, the other day, we do propose to make greater use of the 
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“over 20” provisions of section 514 of the act and to further earmark 
cretain officers who might subsequently be removed from flying status 
ending legislation of an accrual pay system. 

These officers will be limited in the amount of flying that they will 
receive, to merely maintain familiarization rather than to go through 
the complete training which we require of other pilots. 

Now, as regards officers in certain positions which do not require 
flying, this may be true as of a given point in time. 

We do have officers in Washington who are assigned, for instance, 
to operations type activities, but not to an operational unit, who it 
must be assumed will be returned to units and, therefore, during the 
period of their 3- or 4-year stay in Washington must maintain their 
proficiency in order that they can return to an operational unit. 

As Mr. Lanman indicated in his discussion, the Air Force does 
agree that we do have rated officers in the inventory over and above 
those actually required to fill combat cockpit positions. 


AIR FORCE VIEW 


The Air Force view is that you cannot approach this problem on a 
rather arbitrary basis. 

We would like the privilege of proceeding through some very de- 
tailed boards, which we think would take over a period of some 6 
months, in order to implement the objective desired by the House com- 
mittee without injustice to the people involved and without, of course, 
detriment to the Air Force, both in terms of removing people who 
should not be removed and in terms of its impact on the morale of the 
younger officers who are coming into the service and looking forward 
toa flying career. 

Our point would be to permit us to proceed along the course desired 
by the House, but in an orderly manner. This would be our position. 


TOTAL OFFICERS ENTITLED TO FLIGHT PAY 


Senator ELLenper. General, how many officers would be entitled 
to flight pay under section 204? 

General FrrepMan. Sir, we have in our inventory now, as I recall, 
some 52,000 pilots and in addition to that, some 20,000 personnel in 
positions of navigators, flight surgeons, et cetera. So we would have 
a total rated inventory for pay purposes of about 72,000 people. 

In our proposal or in General White’s proposal, there would be 
about 3,000 officers affected in fiscal year 1961. About 1,000 of those 
would come under the provisions of section 514, the “over 20” provi- 
sion, with the remaining 2,000 to be put on a reduced proficiency 
flying basis pending the enactment, we would hope, of a system of 
accrual pay. 

_ Senator Ettenper. You have accounted for 72,000. The exemption 
is for 97,000. Youstill have quite a leeway there. 

General FrrepMan. That is total Department of Defense, sir. 

Senator Ei.enper. I had in mind all who fly ? 

General Frrepman. Well, all who would fly would be, I think, on 
duty as of December, something like 3,600 officers of all services over 
and above the 97,000-odd limitation included in the House bill. 

Mr. Lanman. That total was 101,178 as of December 31, 1959. 
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FLIGHT PAY AMOUNT 


Senator Extenper. What is the flight pay of the average officer! 

General Frrepman. Well, sir, it vi ries by grade. I believe the 
colonel with 18 or more years’ service receives the greatest remunera- 
tion for flying pay. That is$220 per month. 

Senator Cuavez. What does a lieutenant get ? 

General FrrepMan. I don’t know the exact figure, Mr. Chairman. 
I would assume it would be somewhere around $100 to $160 per month. 

Senator ELitenper. General Friedman, if the House language is 
retained, how much could be saved ? 

General FriepMan. The House assessed an amount of $2114 million, 
I think, $21.450, against this particular reduction insofar as it applied 
to the Air Force. 

We would not concur with that estimate. Our estimate would be 
more on the order, as I recall, of about $8 million. 

Now, in this regard, Senator Ellender, the Air Force has, as I have 
previously indicated, proposed making a reduction in this area and, 
therefore, we make an appeal not for the $2114 million, but for approx- 
imately $8.3 million less. 

Senator ELtenper. Than the $21 million? 

General Frrepman. The 21; yes, sir. 

Senator Ex.uenper. If you are short only $8 million, then you 
would get exactly what you want ? 

General FrrepMan. This would be about what we want. However, 
it is more than a dollar proposition insofar as the Air Force is 
concerned. 

Senator Exrrenper. As I understand, the House has already corre- 
spondingly reduced the appropriation. 

General Frimepman. Yes, they reduced it by $21 million odd. I 
would not concur with that estimate. 

I would say it would be more on the order of $8 million. The Air 
Force is reclaiming slightly over $13 million; in other words, a re- 
duction of $8.3 million, which we accept. 

But, as I started to say, Senator, it is more a matter of permitting 
us to pursue the objectives outlined by the House on an orderly basis 
than it is one of dollars. 

Senator Exienper. Do the administrative personnel who fly, per- 
form this function, during hours that they are not obliged to work? 

General Frrepm AN. I do know this, Senator : the officers in my office 
who are rated get most of their flying i in at night and on Sundays. 

For the officers who are in tactical units, they would perform their 
flying as part of their normal duty and this would be on a 24-hour 
basis. 

Let us take the boys who are involved in an airborne alert. They 
would go on out and they would grind out 24 hours in one flight. 

So it - depends on what particular position an officer was filling. 


REASON FOR PROVISION 


Senator Exxenper. What gave rise to this provision in the law! 
Was it not more or less in the nature of a fringe benefit for officers! 

General Frizpman. No, sir; it was in recognition of hazardous duty 
just as submarine pay, diving pay, and flieht pay. This applies to all 
services. 
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Senator Cuavez. Are there any further questions? 


Thank you. 
Next. 
TRANSFER AUTHORITY 
Mr. Lanman. The Department of Defense recommends that a pro- 


vision included in the President’s budget, which was inserted by the 
Senate last year, relating to the transfer authority in strategic missile 
and tactical missile programs be reinserted in the bill, sir. The House 
left it out. 

Senator Cuavez. What was the provision ? 

Mr. Lanman. The provision authorized the Secretary of Defense 
to transfer an additional $150 million under the authority and terms 
of the emergency fund for acceleration of the missile programs when 
he deems such action advantageous to the national defense. 

Senator Sarronstau.L, The language says “strategic or tactical mis- 


} > ~~ a 
sile programs. 


Mr. Lanman. That is correct. 

Senator SauronstaLL. Should you not add satellite or does the 
missile include satellite ? 

Mr. Lanman. So far, sir, the satellite programs are covered in the 
research and development, test and evaluation aspects of the emergency 
fund which is in the bill. 

So that for those programs this authority would not be necessary. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. Would it not be wise to include it so that if 
they do not program more money to you, you could use this? 

Mr. LaAnMAN. We are always in favor of additional flexibility and 
could suggest amendments to broaden the scope of this. 

Senator Cuavez. If they do not ask for it, we had better take it 
easy. 

Senator SauronsraLtn. Would this language on the $150 million, 
if the Senate reasserts it, provide authority to go ahead with the 
BOMARC program, including the two Canadian sites? 

General FrrepMan. As the language stood last year it would have 
because we did use that provision to finance the MACE program. 

However, I would say, Senator, on the basis of a very tightened 
procedure on the basis of reprograming, I would say it would be 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to proceed with the BOMARC 
bevond the desires of the congressional appropriation act. 

Senator Satronsratu. In other words, with a smile you say while 
this might cover it, you want the flat appropriation put in ? 

General FrrepMan. The reason I smile is that, yes, it would cover it, 
but I would say that caution would be much better than valor in this 
instance. 

Senator SatronstaLu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Lanman. 

Mr. Lanman. The value of this provision, which was inserted by 
the Senate Appropriations Committee in the Department of Defense 
Appropriations Act for 1960, has been proven as recently as April 25, 
1960, when the $12 million was transferred from “Military personnel, 
Marine Corps” and “Reserve personnel, Navy” to the emergency fund 
and then to “Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, Navy” for 
the purposes of accelerating the POLARIS program. That concludes 
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the presentation of the Department of Defense requested amendments, 


sir, under the general ees, 
Senator Cuavez. Mr. Lanman, the committee has received a lot of 


correspondence with reference to language in the bill. 
UTILIZATION OF GOVERNMENT INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Ryan of the International Association of Machinists has offered 
to the committee an amendment which, among other things, in effect 
provides for full utilization of Government industrial facilities before 


transfers can be made to private industry. ns 
It also provides that every other naval vessel shall be built in Gov- 


ernment shipyards, and also provides that 10 percent of rocket and 


missile construction shall be done in Government plants. 

I have before me a letter dated March 30, 1960, from Secretary Mc- 
Guire, which will be made a part of the record at this point. It states 
in conclusion that it is not believed that the recommended provision is 
necessary or desirable and would have a serious harmful effect on de- 


fense procurement programs. 
Is the Department of Defense prepared to make a full statement as 


to its position on this proposed amendment ? 


(The letter referred to follows :) 
Marcu 30, 1960. 


Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Defense Appropriations, 
Senate Appropriations Committee. 

DeEAR SENATOR CHAVEZ: This is in response to your request for the Department 
of Defense position on a provision recommended by Aircraft Lodge 616 of the 
International Association of Machinists for inclusion in the Department of De- 
fense appropriations bill for fiscal year 1951. 

Though the exact scope and intended effect of the proposed provision is not 
entirely clear and might be subject to a point of order under the Senate rules, 
it would appear to require that— 

(i) with regard to items for which funds are appropriated in the act, no 
funds in the act may be used for the construction, overhaul, repair, research 
and development, or manufacture of any item by private contract until 
Government owned and operated research and development and industrial 
activities of the Department of Defense are utilized at not less than the 
January 1, 1960, manpower ceiling and physical plant capabilities of each 
activity ; 

(ii) the first and each succeeding alternate naval vessel and submarine, 
and weapons and weapons systems of each category, for which funds are 
provided in the act, are to be constructed or manufactured in Govornment 
owned and overated facilities ; and 

(iii) not less than 10 percent of rockets and missiles for which funds are 
provided in the act are to be constructed or manufactured in Government 
owned and operated facilities. 

The Department of Defense would be strongly opposed to the inclusion of 
such a provision in the Department of Defense appropriations bill. Such a 
provision in referring to “items for which funds are appropriated in this act,” 
“weapons and weapons systems” and “rockets and missiles’ would be impossi- 
ble to administer, It bears no relation to the capabilities of Government owned 
and operated facilities to perform work on any particular item and would make 
contracting with private enterprise, for any item or service, dependent on whether 
all Government owned and operated facilities of the Department of Defense 
were operating at not less than “the full utilization of each such activity’s Janu- 
ary 1, 1960, manpower cealing and physical plant capabilities.” The effect of 
the provision would be to jeopardize seriously the procurement programs of this 
Department in obtaining essential defense items. 

As you know, the Department of Defense is engaged in a program to obtain 
the most modern weapons and equipment that the industrial economy can pro- 
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vide. We must be free to go to the best qualified source of supply, regardless 
of whether it represents private industry or Government-owned facilities. 
Otherwise, inefficiency and delay will result. 

Some Government-owned facilities have specialized equipment and highly 
technically trained personnel that are not available elsewhere in the country 
and these facilities are utilized as much as possible in the modern weapons 
program. However, private industry made up of both large and small businesses 
is the bulwark of our defense research and production needs. It provides the 
most modern methods, scientific personnel, and highly specialized facilities and 
equipment needed to provide modern complex weapons systems. No one seg- 
ment of the economy or industrial complex can be singled out for this purpose. 
The missile program, for example, represents the achievement of such industries 
as rubber, chemical, photographic equipment, aircraft, automotive, instrument, 
electronic, and a host of other industries, and also includes certain Government 
facilities. 

Government-operated facilities are under constant review by the military 
departments for utilization in these weapons programs, but many of them have 
their limitations because they are not geared to produce these new modern 
weapons. A new program of review has been undertaken. Where operation of 
such facilities is needed to fulfill the mission of the Department of Defense, they 
will be utilized to the maximum practicable extent of their capabilities. 

Accordingly, it is not believed that the recommended provision is necessary 
or desirable, and, as noted previously, would have a serious harmful effect on 
defense procurement programs. 

Sincerely yours, 


PERKINS McGuIRE 
DEFENSE POSITION STATED 


Mr. Lanman. The position of the Department of Defense is accu- 
rately and, we believe, adequately stated in Mr. McGuire’s letter, 
wherein he said that the Department of Defense— 


would be strongly opposed to the inclusion of such a provision in the Department 
of Defense appropriations bill. Such a provision in referring to “items for 
which funds are appropriated in this act,” ‘Weapons and weapons systems,” and 
“rockets and missiles” would be impossible to administer. It bears no relation 
to the capabilities of Government owned and operated facilities to perform 
work on any particular item and would make contracting with private enter- 
prise, for any item or service, dependent on whether all Government owned and 
operated facilities of the Department of Defense were operating at not less than 
“the full utilization of each such activity’s January 1, 1960, manpower ceiling 
and physical plant capabilities.” The effect of the provision would be to jeop- 
ardize seriously the procurement programs of this Department in obtaining 
essential defense items. 


Senator Cuavez. The amendment reads as follows: 


No part of the funds appropriated in this Act may be used for the disposal or 
transfer by contract or otherwise to private contractors of the construction, 
modification, overhaul, repair, research and development, and the manufacture 
of items for which funds are appropriated in this Act until adequate 1961 fiscal 
year workloads are assigned existing Government owned and operated Army, 
Navy, Marine, and Air Force research and development and industrial activities 
to the extent of not less than the full utilization of each such activity’s January 1, 
1960, manpower ceiling and physical plant capabilities: Provided further, That 
the first and each succeeding alternate naval vessel and submarine, and weapons 
and weapons systems of each category for which funds are provided for in this 
Act shall be constructed or manufactured in the Government owned and operated 
navy yards, naval weapon plants, naval ordnance plants, and Army arsenals of 
the United States: Provided further, That not less than 10 percent of rockets 
and missiles for which funds are provided for in this Act shall be constructed 
and/or manufactured in Government aircraft stations and/or other plants or 
factories owned and operated by the U.S. Government. 
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GOVERNMENT PLANTS AND LOCAL ECONOMY 


There are many Government plants, such as the Navy plant here in 
Washington, in which the Government has a tremendous investment, 
The local economies are seriously affected if these plants are closed, 
Many skilled workmen who are making an important contribution to 
our defense effort lose their jobs. 

Can you comment further on this proposed amendment ? 

Mr. Lanman. It is true that some Government owned facilities 
have specialized equipment and highly technically trained personnel 
that are not available elsewhere in the country and these facilities are 
utilized as much as possible. 

The governmentally operated facilities are under constant review 
by the military departments under an existing policy of the Secretary 
of Defense for utilization in these weapons programs. Many of them 
have their limitations because they are not geared to produce these 
new modern weapons. 

This program of review is an intensive one. 

Secretary McGuire has taken personal interest in it. And where 
the operation of such facilities is needed, to fulfill the mission of the 
Department of Defense, we will utilize them, the Government facil- 
ities, to the maximum, but we must recognize that private industry, 
made up of both large and small businesses, is the bulwark of our 
defense research and production needs. 

It provides the most modern methods and scientific personnel and 
highly specialized equipment needed to provide modern complex 
weapons systems. 

No one segment of the economy or industrial complex can be singled 


out for defense activity. 


MISSILES BUILT BY PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Senator Cuavez. Is it a fact, that missiles are generally equipped, 
asgembled, constructed, and manufactured by private industry? 

Mr. Lanman. That is correct, sir, because in the construction or 
manufacture of a missile all the large industries are involved—rubber, 
chemical, photographic equipment, aircraft, automotive, instru- 
mental, electronic, and also some Government facilities. 

The basic policy of the Department of Defense is to achieve the 
necessary production and procurement in the most economical way 
whether it be in the Government facility or in a private facility. 

Senator CuaAvez. Is it economical to close large Government fa- 
cilities at such places as Quincy, Mass., or Norfolk, or down in New 
Orleans? 

Senator E,tenper. We do not have any in New Orleans. 

Senator SatronstTaLu. You havea wooden shipbuilding plant. 


FAVORS CLOSING NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Senator Ertenper. That is privately owned. We do not have any 
Government-owned facilities there. I am for closing the naval es- 
tablishment here in Washington. 

Senator Cuavez. They are doing it. 

Senator ELtenver. They ought to. 
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Senator Ropertson. My friends in Norfolk are very much interested 
in the rider, but I have to tell them that we are prohibited by law from 
legislating in an appropriation bill. 


NATIONAL GUARD AMENDMENT 


Senator Cuavez. I do feel however, that we should get all the facts 
for the committe to consider. 

Mr. Lanman, the National Guard Association has requested an 
amendment which reads as follows: 

Not to exceed 5 per centum of the appropriations for National Guard personnel, 
Army, or for operation and maintenance, Army National Guard, may be trans- 
ferred to the other appropriation, but neither shall be increased more than 5 
per centum thereby. 

They have proposed a similar amendment for the Air National 
Guard. 

The association states that the amendment will provide flexibility 
between appropriations affected and permit the funding for program 
changes and unforeseen contingencies. 

They recall that prior to 1960 such appropriations were grouped 
under one head, which would then permit this flexibility. 

What is the position of the Department of Defense on these two 
amendments? Did the House have an opportunity to consider these 
amendments ? 

Mr. Lanman. To the best of my knowledge and belief, sir, those 
amendments were not considered by the House. 

Our view generally would be, sir, that while we make every effort 
to have the estimates for all appropriations on as firm a basis as pos- 
sible in the light of the circumstances existing at the time the estimates 
are made, we believe that the flexibility represented by limited transfer 
authorizations—I understood this one to be 5 percent—provides the 
Secretary of Defense with a workable basis to meet unforeseen changes, 
conditions, and circumstances. 

Therefore, we would have no objection to language providing the 
Secretary of Defense with such limited transfer authority. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 


LANGUAGE DELETIONS 


Would you please explain for the record the language on page 6, 
line 8, and the language on page 15, line 6, and the reasons why the 
Department wishes that deleted ? 

Mr. Lanman. This relates to matters involving the Army National 
Guard. Mr. R. L. Tracy, counsel to the Army Comptroller, will be 
prepared to speak to this. 

r. Tracy. Mr. Chairman, section 107 of title 32 of the United 
States Code, which is a provision of law dating back to about 1920, 
requires that all National Guard funds be apportioned to the States 
in the same ratio that the number of enlisted men in each State bears 
to the total enlisted strength of the National Guard. 

That provision of law was possible of implementation and made a 
good bit of sense in the days when all of the National Guard units 
were infantry units. 


51184—60—pt. 2——_55 
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It was only proper then that each State should get a proportionate 
share of the total funds based on its National Guard enlisted 
strength. 

Under modern conditions, however, the enlisted strength of the 
National Guard in each State is not the determining factor. Unusual 
types of units, such as antiaircraft and missile units, may require a 
much larger percentage of funds than an infantry unit would require, 
because of specialized and expensive equipment. 

For that reason it is not possible to implement this provision of law 
at the present time. 

For that reason the Air Force National Guard appropriation has 
a complete exemption from this apportionment law. 

We feel that it is only proper that the Army National Guard should 
also be completely exempted from this provision. 

It simply is not feasible or practicable under modern conditions to 
implement this law. That is what it boils down to, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Are there any questions ? 


EARMARKING BUDGETED FUNDS 


Senator ELnenper. Do you earmark for each State when you pre- 
pare your budget estimate? 

Mr. Tracy. Not on the basis necessarily of States, Senator Ellender, 
but on the basis of units. 

That, in effect, works out the same way because the units are within 
the various States. 

But the funds are worked out on the basis of unit needs rather than 
State needs. 

Senator Cravez. Mr. Lanman, I recall that the Department in re- 
questing restoration of funds for departmental administration indi- 
cated its willingness to transfer 5 percent of military personnel from 
departmental administration to the field. There is no indication of 
this in your requested amendments. Is it the position of the Depart- 
ment that if the committee were to indicate in its report that it agreed 
to this position, that the Department would carry out its promise? 


IMPLEMENTATION OF COMMITTEE DIRECTIVES 


Mr. Lanman. Senator, the committee reports on the appropriation 
acts are implemented by the Department of Defense within a matter of 
weeks after the enactment of the act in the terms and conditions 
imposed by the committees and in general completely in line with 
the committee’s desires, as expressed in the reports. 

In this case we would carry it out—as indicated by Mr. Douglas in 
his testimony—by transfer into combat units and other fighting forces 
of 5 percent of the military personnel on duty in administrative-type 
headquarters worldwide, as well as by a 5-percent reduction in civil- 
ian strength in such headquarters. 

Senator Cuavez. I am glad you made that statement because this 
committee has had experience with putting some language in a report 
and just being ignored completely by the Department. 
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Lam glad you feel differently about the matter. 

Mr. Lanman. Mr. Chairman, if the committee would permit it, I 
should like to put in the record for the committee’s benefit copies of 
the implementing action papers issued within the Department on 
every appropriation act as soon as itis passed. 

We will put into the record the ones on last year’s act to indicate 
to you the extent to which we follow the committee’s direction, sug- 
gestions, and desires. 

(The material referred to follows: ) 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


COMPTROLLER 
SEPTEMBER 21, 1959. 

Memorandum for— 

The Director of Defense Research and Engineering. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense (MP&R). 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA). 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense (S&L). 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense (PA) 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense (H&M). 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense (P&I). 

Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for Legislative Liaison. 
Subject: General provisions, H.R. 7454, Department of Defense Appropriation 

Act, 1960. 

There is attached hereto for your information, a memorandum of the Assistant 
General Counsel (Fiscal Matters) containing the text of the general provisions 
of the Department of Defense Appropriation Act for 1960, with comments indi- 
cating the changes in similar provisions of the Department of Defense Appro- 
priation Act for 1959, as well as other appropriate comments. In addition, 
this memorandum also includes appropriate excerpts from the House and Sen- 
ate reports on which action is indicated. 

There is also attached a tabulation provided in order that there may be 
complete understanding as to the action responsibility in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense with respect to the implementation of these provisions. 
The tabulation also indicates the items in which the statistical service center 
has indicated interest. 

It is requested that this Office be furnished with information as to any actions 
taken; and where two or more Offices are indicated as action agents, it is ex- 
pected that full coordination will be achieved before final action is taken. 


H. R. LoGan, 
Deputy Comptroller for Budget. 


OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 
SEPTEMBER 18, 1959. 
Memorandum for Mr. W. J. McNeil. 
Subject: General provisions, H.R. 7454, Department of Defense Appropriation 
Act, 1960. 

There is attached hereto for your information the text of the general pro- 
visions of the Department of Defense Appropriation Act for 1960, with comments 
indicating the changes in similar provisions contained in the general provisions 
of the Department of Defense Appropriation Act for 1959, as well as other 
appropriate comments. 

In addition, I have included excerpts from the House and Senate reports on 
which action is indicated. 

Mavrice H. LANMAN, Jr. 
Assistant General Counsel (Fiscal Matters). 
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Action agent: Assistant Secretary of Defense (M.P. & R.) 


Title Coordination 
Sec. 601. Hire of Experts and Consultants____.__.__--_____-- Comptroller 
Sec; Gis, manpmepsmenc OF Alene. oo ok. Do. 
Sec. 603. Availability of Appropriations (for civilian 
a i ee teri cles Do. 
Bec, 0c. Geerstion of AGSNOE..... ~~ 005+~4--.00~-5--~-~. Do. 
Bec. wae, Aeeemnenny mteres... 05 ae. Do. 
Do. 


pec Gee: ProGolency Wiving. cs coo c stot eee 
Sec. 615. Transportation of Household Goods and Effects... Do. 
A a i sstaespreiininaseimebwieniniaanaien Do. 
er, Gas. Cm seey BenIne be ees eh ett Do. 
Sec. 622. Loyalty Certificate for ROTC__________________- Do. 
0c; (ee. | ni torm Alowancess. «20. hue ee Do. 


H. Rept. 408, p. 44, Contract Administrative Employment___ S. & L., Comptroller. 


H. Rept. 408, p. 44, Civilian Personnel__.___._____-___---_--- Comptroller. 

H. Rept. 408, p. 49, rare Abe So) tue ec cies Do. 

i, Mept/ 406, bp. 25, Mannower... 600 Eee se So Lb cece Do. 

Ei Ment: £06, ». B4; Strengthen 3 hk eaten ee Do. 

H. Rept. 408, p. 35, National Guard and Reserve Forces___-~ Do. 

H. Rept. 408, pp. 35, 36, Proficiency Pay___-.._._-__---_-~- Do. 

H. Rept. 408, p. 38, Military Personnel, MarCorps___----~--. Do. 

HH. Rent. 408, p. 42, Retired Officers. bdo il i cs eus S. & L., Comptroller. 

H. Rept. 408, p. 50; Payroll Peribdes J uc cenu lek eases. 

S. Rept. 476, p. 9, Change of Station Travel_____-- ~~~ S. & L., Comptroller. 

8. Rept. 476, p. 12, Reduction in Civilian Personnel___-~ Comptroller. 

S. Rept. 476, pp. 26, 27, Wage Board Increases______-----~- Do. 
Action agent : Assistant Secretary of Defense (S. & L.) 

a ree hens Comptroller. 

TIRE Bye NE I a Do. 

hs EE TE, WI icone nee ae ee Do. 

See. 623. Limitation on Procurement of Foreign Products__— Do. 

Sec. 625. Reimbursement to Post Office Department___-_-~--- Do. 

en eae mneee Do. 

et) re CE UE WN ieee ecmame Do. 

H. Rept. 408, p. 45, Mail to Alaska and Hawaii-------- Do. 


H. Rept. 408, p. 46, Communications Systems and Services__. Comptroller, R. & E. 
Comptroller, P. & I. 


H. Rept. 408, p. 55, Procurement and Supply Management--- Comptroller. 


H. Rept. 408, pp. 49, 50, Landing Aids Program-_-_--~-------- 


H. Rept. 408, p. 56, Small Business Formal Advertising_--_--. Do. 

H. Rept. 408, p. 56, Utilization of Existing Assets—Nego- 
tiated prices... 5... --..-------- =. ~~ 
0. 


H. Rept. 408, pp. 46, 57, Motor Vehicles__-._--------------- 
H. Rept. 408, p. 59, Time Lag Relative to Modernization of 


IE inn enescn new eencescncecnewenenneeensoe : 
H. Rept. 408, p. 59, Aircraft Procurement, Navy_----~------ Do. 


H. Rept. 408, p. 61, Shipyard Inventories___-_-------------. Do. 
S. Rept. 476, p. 26, Small Business Procurement__--~------- — 
0. 


S. Rept. 476, p. 26, Alaska Troop Milk_-------------------- 


Com ptroller. 
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Action agent: Assistant Secretary of Defense (P. & I.) 


Title Coordination 
mee, Goo. ‘Meguiartion * Of Tiatidsen bok Comptroller. 
mee, 624; Bakeries; Laundries, Bie. eo) kt 8S. & L., Comptroller. 
H. Rept. 408, p. 46, Preventive Maintenance__.__________ Comptroller. 


Action agent: Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) 


eee: CE PROCES OE: VE Which nich ce anicics dataanidacd salina iercat dinidican 

Sec. 606. Cost Limitation on Education of Dependents, Ete_ 

Sec. 607. Availability of Appropriations.__....._._.___.______ 

Sec. 610. Availability of Appropriations_____ ii ees... 

Sec. 612. Exemption from Apportionment________________ 

Ss Maha eRe CE f OUIURI OT IIU NG ces thst ake wtienttstnlaw nah Sonatas 

ee Geter. Mrevrenereh © eR i sccinita eu peeembeimienenehon ISA. 

Sec. 620. Research and Development____________________ 

moe: Ge. memnine Of Ugarterd.. os 

Sec. 627. Furnishing other than Public Quarters________- 

Sac. O20... Promotion Of. RiGee Prectiles occ ccciicnceciideecineeoereem M.P. & R., S. & L. 
Sec. 633. Transfer of Funds for Missile Program_______~ 

mem. 406, P. So Reorograming.............. . 

H. Rept. 408, pp. 20, 21, Joint Activities report.________ 

H. Rept. 408, pp. 48, 49, Comparability Between Services._. M.P. & R. 

H. Rept. 408, p. 66, Use of Foreign Currencies__________ 

mE, Ai ch... RECT nn i cece 

S. Rept. 476, pp. 8, 9, Deficiencies—Pay 


S. Rept. 476, p. 20, ATLAS-MINUTEMAN_-_-____________- R. & E. 
oe.» 42G. pi | RO vy MAGA ioe) See. wows bee hs Do. 


S. Rept. 476, p. 27, Reprograming Action__....._._________ 


Action agent: Director of Defense Research and Engineering 


cements AOC. we 04. | POE A ae Sk ee a tbe 't od Comptroller. 

H. Rept. 408, p. 15, NIKE-HERCULES and BOMARC__-_-_-. Do. 

H. Rept. 408, p. 54, Weapon Systems Reliability___.______ Comptroller, S. & L. 
H. Rept. 408, p. 54, Interchange of Information________-. Comptroller. 
Brent. 476, p. GO INPRMWATAM 2 o-- e  l, Comptroller, S. & L., 

P. &I. 
Action agent: Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for Legislative Affairs 
H. Rept. 754, p. 8, Legislative Liaison_.._._..___.__.._____ Comptroller, 
S. Rept. 476, p. 23, Legislative Liaison Activities__._....___ Do. 


Action agent: Assistant Secretary of Defense (PA) 


H. Rept. 408, p. 52, Salaries and Expenses, Secretary of 
BO ne oe ee ge ee eo eee dy Comptroller. 
H. Rept. 408, p. 47, Dependents Medical Care Program___-. Do. 
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EFFECT OF AIR FORCE ACADEMY LIMITATION 


Senator Cuavez. I want to add to what Senator Saltonstall stated, 
that you are a good lawyer. I think youarea good official. 

Mr, Lanman. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Will you explain the effect the $16 million limi- 
tation on operation and maintenance at the Air Force Academy will 
have? 

Mr. Lanman. Mr. Goodwin of the Office of General Counsel, Air 
Force, is here, sir. I think he cancomment on that. 

Mr. Goopwirn. On page 14, on lines 5 through 7, there is a proviso 
which would continue a limitation of $16 million on the operation and 
maintenance of the Academy established in the 1960 Appropriation 
Act. 

Costs of administering the Academy for fiscal year 1960 under this 
appropriation are expec ted to be within the $16 million limitation es- 

tablished by the Congress. 

The fiscal year 1961 estimate for operation and maintenance of the 
Academy is $16,925,000, an increase of only 7 percent over the fiscal 
year 1960 program. This is despite an anticipated increase of 25 per- 
cent in the number of cadet man-years for fiscal year 1961, and the 
fact that a 135-bed hospital will begin operations in fiscal year 1961. 

In view of these factors, and because of the inflexibility inherent in 
limitations of this type, we are requesting that the proviso be deleted. 

Senator ELtenper. Why the increase in cadets? Have you not 
been operating now for 4 full years? 

Mr. Goopwin. I believe we are filling out the four classes. I do not 
believe at this time we have yet reached the full number of cadets that 
the Academy is planned for. 

Senator ELLenpER. How many have you now overall ? 

General FrrepMan. Sir, I think we are about 500 cadets or a thou- 
sand short of our ultimate goal. 

I will put the exact figures in the record showing our progression 
from the start and what our ultimate figure is. 

As the gentleman indicated, we have not reached the authorized 
strength for cadets at the Air Academy. 

Senator Ertenper. What is your authorized strength? 

General FrrepMan. Colonel Harrison says approximately 2 500. 

Senator ELLenper. You are short now from 500 to a thousand ? 

General FrrepMan. I believe that is correct. 

I will make this statement categorically: We have not reached our 
authorized strength. I will put in the record the amount that we 
are short of that. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Air Force Academy cadet man-years 


Fiscal year: Fiscal year: 
a 270 Rs oi Oe Se ee 1, 534 
I a Mh lia ata aoe eh es 514 scl oat ern ss tan ha hese oan 1, 913 
i eh 765 es a ee eas ee 2, 192 
ON a a 1, 138 Dd el ett ead 2,5 


STUDENT COST TO UNITED STATES 


Senator Extenper. As I recall, it was put in the record last year 
that the cost to the Government per student per year was $29,000. 
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General FriepMAN. It was $29,000. That was anestimate. I think 
the actual figure came out to $27,000. 

As I explained to the committee earlier, as soon as we reach our 
full authorized strength, we are estimating that the cost per cadet 
will be about $12,000, which is comparable with the Academy at West 
Point. 

Senator ELLENDER. $12,000? 

General FRIEDMAN. $12,000 per cadet per year. 

Senator Sauronstati. Do I understand that this comes from Secre- 
tary Gates, the head of the Department of Defense, that you want this 
provision eliminated ¢ 

Mr. Lanman. This was included as a recommendation in the Presi- 
dent’s budget and is supported by the Department of Defense, by the 
Secretary of Defense, on the basic principle that this type of limitation 
seriously hampers the administrative flexibility of each program to 
which they are made applicable. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. If Congress decides to leave it in and increase 
the amount to $17 million, would that cover the additional expense that 
isexpected ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir; I believe it would. 


REQUEST FOR INFORMATION 


Senator CuaAvez. We had in the record last year, and I wish you 
would furnish for the record the cost per student, at West. Point, the 
Naval Academy, and at the Air Academy. 

Senator ELLeENDEeR. Will you also give us a breakdown of how that 
money is spent, in other words, how much is given to the student, how 
much for his board, how much for his clothing, how much for his 
teachers, so that. we can have the whole picture ? 

As I remember, about two-thirds of your officers come from ROTC 
and privately operated schools. As 1 recall, the cost per officer is 
about $8,000 for 4 years, while at the Academy it is $110,000. 

I think it is unconscionable to spend so much money when you can 
accomplish the same in private institutions at greatly reduced cost. 

(The information is to be furnished later.) 

Senator CHavez. Now, Mr. Lanman, the next one is section 527 per- 
taining to household goods. What is the attitude of the Department 
of Defense on the House addition ? 

Mr. Lanman. The Department of Defense does not object to this 
language. It regards it as completely permissive and will study it 
very carefully to see whether or not its implementation can effect 
economies and will report back next year its experience. 

Senator Cuavez. As I understand the purpose, it permits the De- 
partment to buy the furniture and to sell it for replacement; is that 
the purpose ? 

Mr. Lanmay. As stated in the House report, sir, we believe that to 
be the purpose, to reduce transportation cost if you can develop a 
workable system. 

WAREHOUSING AND STORAGE COSTS 


Senator Cuavez. What about warehousing costs and storage if you 
buy in large quantities and store the property until it is utilized ? 

Mr. Lanman. This also would be an element of the study that would 
have to be done to see whether or not economies could be effected, sir. 
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Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

Mr. Lanman. Mr. Chairman, may I make one more observation on 
the departmental administration situation ? 

In each of the “Operation and maintenance” appropriations of the 
services, they have filed official reclamas requesting the proviso limit- 
ing the amount of money available for departmental administration 
be deleted. 

I wanted to say that, as Secretary Douglas stated, the limitations 
on departmental administration should be removed from the act. The 
more workable plan for the 5-percent worldwide reduction in adminis- 
trative type headquarters represents the Department’s position in sup- 
port of reclamas against the language in each of the appropriations 
related to this. 

There is also language in the “Military personnel” appropriations 
related to this which limits the number of military officers, and we 
support reclamas against that language. 

Senator Eixenper. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that I was not able 
to attend all of the meetings of this committee, because I was busy 
with my own. I desired to follow through with my yearly analysis 
of the deployment of our attachés abroad. 

As I recall, during my investigations of the various phases of our 
expenditures abroad, I brought this matter to the attention of Mr. 
Wilson when he was Secretary of Defense, and as a result he did cut 
back some on the cost and the number of attachés abroad. 


COST OF ATTACHES SERVING ABROAD 


I wonder if we could have a statement indicating the decrease or 
additions made in the attachés serving abroad for the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marines. Also how much money is going to be spent 
this year for this purpose, and if there is an increase over last year, 
why ? 

Mr. Lanman. We will see that that is furnished. 

(The information is to be supplied later.) 

Senator Ettenper. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make an addi- 
tional request. 

I would also like to have a statement indicating the extent to which 
our missions abroad have either been increased or decreased in the 
various categories. And if increased, why ? 

Mr. Lanman. For the purpose of this record, Senator Ellender, 
would you exclude MAAG’s? 

Senator Exztenper. They are missions abroad and should be 
included ? 

(This information is to be furnished later.) 

Senator CuHavez. Wethank you, Mr. Lanman. 


Mr. Lanman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


COMMITTEE RECESS 


Senator Cuavez. The committee will recess until 10 o’clock tomor- 
row morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a.m., Wednesday, May 25, 1960, the subcom- 
mittee was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a.m., Thursday, May 26, 1960.) 














DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 
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THURSDAY, MAY 26, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 1224, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Chavez, Robertson, Bible, Saltonstall, and 
Dworshak. 

Also present: Senators Jackson, Engle, Bartlett, Gruening, Moss, 
Bennett, and Goldwater. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY M. JACKSON, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


VIEWS ON 1961 DEFENSE BUDGET 


Senator CuAvez. The subcommittee will please come to order. You 
may proceed, Senator. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Chavez and members of the committee, I 
want to thank your committee for this chance to appear before you to 
present my views on the fiscal year 1961 defense budget. 

Our country and the free world, as a result of the wrecking of the 
summit conference by Mr. Khrushchev, now finds itself in one of the 
most dangerous periods of the cold war. 

The way we now respond to this crisis will be a test of our maturity 
as a nation. 

Defense Department spokesmen told this committee last week that 
our “military readiness is higher than ever.” 

That may be true, but the important question is: What is our mili- 
tary position, compared to that of the adversary ? 

_I believe the brash performance of Khrushchev at the summit de- 
rived in part from his confidence in the relative military positions of 
our two countries. Some people may not think the lag in missiles 
and space affected Mr. Khrushchev’s mood in Paris. But Mr. Khru- 
shchev is well aware of the deficiencies in our bargaining power, and 
could only be emboldened. 

Unless we and our allies maintain the military balance, Soviet for- 
eign policy is bound to become bolder, more adventuresome and more 
difficult to deal with, and we shall be compelled to manage our alliances 
and negotiate with Moscow from a position of increasing weakness. 
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SOVIET RESPONSE TO U-2 INCIDENT 


The bellicose Soviet response to the U-2 incident, has again focused 
public attention on the requirement for stronger defenses and greater 
unity in the Western alliance. This additional support for greater 
vigilance and effort is a weleome byproduct of a tragic turn of events 
and a timely reminder of the determination of our adversaries in this 
struggle. 

Yet there is a sober necessity to recognize that the need for greater 
effort was always there. The need is there whether Khrushchev 
smiles or frowns, is calm or hysterical, talks peace or war, is willing 
to talk tothe President, or not. 

A sound defense program is like a structure that is designed to hold 
up not only in fair weather, but also withstand a hurricane. 

How many Berlins, Hungarys, sputniks, and U-2’s must we have 
to convince us of the permanent need for an adequate defense ? 


DEFENSE PROGRAM IMPROVED BY HOUSE 


Let me say that the House of Representatives has improved the 
1961 defense program in a number of areas. For example : 

A greater capability to undertake an airborne alert is supported by 
the addition of $115 million. Furthermore, the House approved the 
continuation of the language of section 612 of the general prov isions 
of the bill giving the President authority to incure a deficiency in 
Department of Defense funds, at any time he feels it necessary to 
maintain an airborne alert. 

An additional $250 million will procure urgently needed modern 
aircraft to provide a greater airlift capability. 

Further high priority efforts in antisubmarine research will be sup- 
ported by the addition of $100 million. 

Funds are included to maintain the strength of the Army National 
Guard at 400,000 rather than 360,000 and the Army Reserve Forces 
at 300,000 rather than 270,000. 


NAVY REQUEST FOR NEW CARRIER 


I believe each of these program increases deserves the concurrence 
of this committee and of the Senate. 

I also trust this committee will heed the urgent request of the Navy, 
reverse the action of the House, and provide for a new carrier in the 
1961 budget. 

In addition, IT want to recommend the strengthening of programs 
in four vital areas, not fully taken care of by the House action. 

Senator SanronstaLn. Senator Jackson, before you go into that, I 
would like to ask you one question on the top of your second page 
here with relation to the airborne alert. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR AIRBORNE ALERT 


Now, assuming that we all agree that we have to have the capability 
of an airborne alert, the responsibility under section 612(b) is essen- 
tially the President’s. 

Now, he can spend, as you know, as much money as he wants and 
then come back to Congress and ask them to fill it up. Now, because | 
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we have a tremendous problem here of putting in things which we 
believe are necessary which cannot be gotten out of an appropria- 
tion—for instance, you mention the aire raft carrier and antisubmarine 
research, and so on, and the National Guard—why is it not necessary 
for us to put our effort into that and leave the other to the President's 
discretion, which is going to be left to him anyway, and not put it in 
as spec ific appropriation and have $115 million to go elsewhere ? 

Senator Jackson. It isa matter of how you do it. 

However, I think the $115 million represents a floor, it represents 
a very minimum effort that we should probably make. As long as the 
Congress makes it clear to the President and to the executive branch 
its intentions to maintain and make available sufficient resources that 
he can call on to do this job, I think we have discharged our respon- 
sibility. 

An airborne alert involves essentially heavy operational — 
tures with some capital outlay. It involves additional fuel, it in- 
volves additional personnel, and it involves replacements of See 
and the necessary parts to support such an effort. 

One must be careful at this point not to create the impression that 
we have revised downward the urgency of an airborne alert. 


INCREASED NEED FOR HIGH STATE OF READINESS 


T am deeply concerned about this and I think it might be well to 
point out that with the announced statement of our Government that 
U-2 flights will not be continued, the need to maintain a high state of 
readiness has increased. 

I think it is clear that our country is at a disadvantage, and the 
whole free world is at a disadvantage, when we do not have at least 
a partial open skies plan as proposed by the President and in which 
[heartily concur. 

In other words, vou are taking a great risk unless you have more 
and more planes right now on an airborne alert status. 

Senator Sarronstaty. I will not say I disagree with you on that, 
but I have never been able to see, with all the discussion this year, why 
that section 612(b) granted that we put in, if you want to eall it, 
a floor for some amount, is not the solution rather than a larger appro- 
priation which makes it more difficult for us to get the aircraft 
carrier and a number of other things which we may want. 

Senator Jackson. I think the important point is to make it clear 
the strong feeling of the Congress regarding the urgency in this area. 

Now, it is hard to appropriate an exact amount because we cannot 
predict with accuracy the requirement. 

I do submit, howe ‘ver, that. as a result of the new development re- 
garding the U-—2, this surveillance is no longer available to us. This 
does. I submit, increase the burden for an airborne alert. 

This is my only point. I think it would be a mistake, if I may 
suggest, for the Senate to do anything that would change the impres- 
sion regarding the urgency. 

I leave it to my colleagues on this subcommittee, for whom T have 
the greatest. respect, to handle this matter in a ws ay that will achieve 
that objective. 

Senator Sarronstaty. Thank you. 

Senator Crravez. You may proceed, Senator. 
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POLARIS AND MINUTEMAN PROGRAMS I 

Senator Jackson. Now, to return where I left off regarding the | ant 
four vital areas not fully taken care of by the House action, first, Mr. | a I 
Chairman, we should give the President authority to incur a deficiency | | 
in Department of Defense funds at any time he can exploit opportuni- ‘ " 
ties to accelerate the POLARIS and MINUTEMAN program. Sov 

It would be our understanding that the President would then come oo 
to Congress for a deficiency appropriation. Gar 

As soon as the Soviet Union developed the ICBM, an invulnerable | ‘ 
missile retaliatory force became a condition of our national survival. 

The real issue is only confused by charges and countercharges as to 
just how many missiles the Soviets have, and how many we have. 

S 
SOVIET INTERCONTINENTAL MISSILES Wa 

The Soviets now have enough intercontinental missiles and are pro- = 
ducing enough to do us and the free world irreparable damage. hi 

Our main hope of deterring a Pearl Harbor attack and decreasing he 
the risks of total war is a survivable system of retaliation, that the ? 7 
Soviets know to be survivable and, therefore, capable of visiting upon 10 ; 
them unacceptable damage. A 

We do not need just more missiles, we need missiles that can sur- for 
vive surprise attack. | “ d 

The most invulnerable deterrent now in sight is the ballistic missile vill 
buried in the earth, mounted on mobile railroad cars and trucks, and 0) 
carried on nuclear submarines. Hou 

Diplomatic as well as military considerations dictate the urgency of F vin 
a POLARIS fleet in being at the earliest possible moment. ey 

Our allies and friends around the periphery of the Soviet Union 7 : 
are now battered by Soviet blackmail. Mr. Khrushchev exploits every | 
opening to neutralize those nations and render unavailable to Allied "Tt 
forces military bases on their home territories. hi 

In this situation the POLARIS system, with its sea-based missile mre 
force, offers an unparalleled opportunity to ease the problem of our 
friends abroad and still provide a maximum deterrent to Moscow. 

I applaud the addition by the House of $241 million to expedite the In 
POLARIS program by fully funding five submarines, with supporting the I 
missiles and equipment, and partially funding seven submarines in- lion 
stead of fully financing only three and partially financing nine as pro- In 
posed by the administration. | to fu 

at les 
DEFENSE DEFICIENCY RECOMMENDATIONS of th 

I also recommend to your committee that the President be given ad- f Yo 
ditional specific authority to incur a deficiency in Department of De- BOM 
fense 1961 funds to fully fund not only 5, but 10 submarines with sup- a. 
porting missiles and equipment. ti “ . 

Meanwhile, we must maximize the advantages of mobility for our i 
land-based missiles. Mi 

In my estimation, the House addition of $20.7 million to accelerate ms 


the mobility of the easily handled solid propellant MINUTEMAN | 
missile, may prove insufficient. 
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I, therefore, recommend that language also be included in the bill 
authorizing the President to incur a deficiency if ways develop to 
speed up the MINUTEMAN missile. 

In the second place, Mr. Chairman, I believe at least $600 million 
should be added to the budget for Army modernization. 

As we reach a period of strategic stalemate, where both we and the 
Soviet Union have relatively invulnerable strategic forces capable of 
surviving a surprise attack and dealing a devastating counterblow, the 
ae of Communist probe and penetration will be increased. 

et, today our conventional forces are far too conventional. 


NEED FOR MODERNIZATION 


Sixty percent of the equipment of our Army and Marines is World 
War II equipment, some of it modernized, but almost none of it new 
and redesigned, to match the often superb equipment of Soviet forces. 

Our Army does not even have effective rapid-fire submachineguns, 
which tank crews need, and which are vital for the infantryman in 
close fighting or for night fighting. 

In certain key categories of modern weapons the Soviets have 3 to 
10 times what we do—they have us in numbers and in quality. 

As you know, the House report suggests that $207.6 million 1s added 
for modernization of the Army. However, Secretary Brucker has 
told this committee that, in fact, the bill will provide only $37.102 
million above the President’s budget request for modernization. 

On the House floor on May 5, Mr. Mahon agreed that it was the 
House Appropriations Committee’s intention that there be $207.6 mil- 
lion of Army modernization above the procurement funds carried in 
the budget. 

I believe even this condition does not adequately speed new equip- 
ment and weapons to our combat soldier. 

I urge on your committee the addition of at least $600 million to 
achieve a significant acceleration in Army modernization. 


RESTORATION REQUEST OF HOUSE APPROPRIATION CUT 


In the third place, we should follow the strong recommendations of 
the Defense Department and the Air Force, and restore the $294 mil- 
lion cut by the House from the BOMARC missile program. 

In addition, I hope your committee will give serious consideration 
to funding $75.6 million for missile and ground equipment to supply 
at least two missile locations on the western and northern perimeter 
of the United States. 

Your committee has received impressive official testimony these last 
few days that cancellation of the operational program for the 
BOMARC B missile would leave a serious gap in our defense against 
the air breathing threat—a gap which could not be filled, either quan- 
titatively or qualitatively in the same period. 

With the rising seriousness of the Soviet missile force, the percent- 
age of the overall threat coming from the Soviet bomber force has 
decreased. 
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CONTINUED BOMBER THREAT 


However, the bomber threat continues to be critical, and will so 
continue for some years. 

General White told this committee : 

An essential element of our overall plan is the availability of nine BOMARC B 
squadrons. We must have that force if the total objectives of our revised air 
defense system against the air breathing threat are to be met. 

The House cutback in the BOMARC B program seems to be based 
on an assumption that the BOMARC B, due to early flight test results 
is a “very questionable weapons system.” 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a correct. assumption. 

Secretary Douglas told this committee : 


The BOMARC B tests have been typical of research and development experi- 
ence rather than indicative of deficiencies in design or technical engineering, 


General White said further: 


Continuous technical evaluations by competent scientists and engineering ex- 
perts, as well as late test results, have confirmed my opinion concerning the 
soundness of the BOMARC B system * * * The two completely successful flights 
of the BOMARC B fired at Eglin Air Force Base, the last on May 17, which 
attained a range substantially over 200 miles, further confirm the fact that we 
are making excellent progress. 


BOMARC MOST INVESTIGATED PROGRAM 


The BOMARC program has been the most investigated weapons 
system program of any on record, and at no time has a technically 
qualified individual, committee, or panel, pronounced the system to be 
other than technically feasible, capable of doing the job, and being 
available in the time period prescribed. 

The House recommends that in place of the BOMARC B we rely on 
F-106 fighters. As testimony before this committee has established, 
there are three major disadvantages to this course : 

1. The initial F—106 delivery could not be effected until more than 
1 year after the planned initial deployment of the BOMARC B, thus 
leaving a dangerous gap in the air defense system. 

2. The F-106 cannot match for effectiveness the BOMARC B. As 
Secretary Douglas told this committee : 

There is no antiaircraft defense system available or under development today 
which could match the BOMARC B. This missile is not only designed for a 
low altitude kill capability, but is also designed for an effective range up to 
four hundred nautical miles at speeds of Mach 2.7 and the ability to be main- 
tained on a continuous thirty-second alert. 

3. The replacement of BOMARC by the F—106 can only be accom- 
plished at a vastly increased cost. 


COMPARISON OF CAPABILITIES 


Norad has estimated that some 200 F-106A’s would be needed to 
attain an intercept capability equivalent to the 9 BOMARC B squad- 
rons. This would mean a capital investment of $538.8 million, on the 
order of three times that which could now be saved through termina- 
tion of the BOMARC B program. 

Moreover, annual operating costs of 200 F-106A’s would—and this 
is very important, Mr. Chairman—be three times as much as operating 


costs for 9 BOMARC B squadrons. 
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Furthermore, the F-106 program would require additional costs of 
$25 to $40 million for further airfield construction and maintenance 
facilities, and further manpower strength beyond that required for 
BOMARC B of about 5,500 personnel. 

As General White summed up the case before this committee : 

Substitution of F—106A’s for the Air Force’s recommended 9 squadron BOMARC 
B force would, in effect, buy less capability for much more money. 

BOMARC critics have repeatedly stated that the missile can only 
be used from fixed, vulnerable sites. This is not the case. 

Although present planning for BOMARC B deployment is at fixed 
sites, this weapon is transferrable and adaptable to deployment from 
dispersed and mobile sites. 


PLANS FOR MOBILE LAUNCHER 


A mobile launcher is now being designed, and plans are under de- 
velopment for dispersal from currently planned sites after initial 
implementation. 

Mr. Chairman, I recommend that this committee restore to the 
budget the full $294 million for the BOMARC program. 

As you know, the Senate Armed Services Committee recently ex- 
pressed deep concern at the cancellation of four of the western perime- 
ter BOMARC sites, which have reached an advanced state of comple- 
tion. The report of the committee stated : 

Granted that developments in the missile field have lessened the value of 
fixed defenses against bomber attacks, the bomber threat will continue for the 
next decade. The committee feels that further consideration should be given to 
the completion and utilization of at least two of these locations on the northern 
perimeter of the United States, where * * * the cost of completing these sites 
is nominal in comparison to the money already spent in developing these sites, 
and to be spent in settlement charges resulting from the cancellation of e¢on- 
tracts. * * * 

FUND REQUEST 


In the light of this action by the Armed Services Committee, I hope 
your committee will take steps to assure the availability of the $75.6 
million for missiles and ground equipment for at least two additional 
BOMARC sites. 

These sites are the ones that will cost, under the present arrange- 
ment of termination, just as much to terminate as it would to com- 
plete, as I pointed out earlier when the chairman was kind enough 
to invite me to be present when Mr. Douglas and General White 
testified. 

Finally, I suggest that this committee support the $54 million House 
addition to the MIDAS-SAMOS-DISCOV ERER programs. 

At the same time I believe we should request a reassessment of our 
reconnaissance satellite effort with a view toward advancing the date 
when the first vehicle will be in orbit. 

You are familiar with the importance of the reconnaissance satel- 
lite. This revolutionary vehicle will be the forerunner of a new type 
of aerial intelligence gathering system. 

The eventual political consequences of the reconnaissance satellite 
should be equally revolutionry. It will mean that the scientists, 
whether Mr. Khrushchev likes it or not, will have opened a big hole 
in the Tron Curtain. 
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SATELLITE RECONNAISSANCE SYSTEM 


I think all would agree that we should launch the first model of a 
reconnaissance satellite, and follow this with an operational satellite 
reconnaissance system, at the earliest possible date. 

Although our existing technical effort for achieving our first re- 
connaissance satellite is a good one, I believe that it can be made better 
still. This may involve in part redefining certain of our program 
goals to focus our effort more sharply on the objectives of cardinal 
importance. 

L might add, Mr. Chairman, to my prepared statement, that the 
prosecution of this reconnaissance satellite on so that we can 
achieve an operational system with a whole family of reconnaissance 
satellites at the earliest possible date will help to cut down costs on an 
airborne alert. 

The reason, of course, being that we will have a system that can pro- 
vide in time pretty good warning. 

Mr. Chairman, Soaien Magnuson asked that he be associated with 
me in my comments, particularly regarding the BOMARC B program. 

Again I want to express my appreciation for your courtesy in 
making it possible for me to be present, especially at this early hour. 

Senator Rogertson. I appreciate this fine testimony that has been 
brought to us by our colleague, who has had an unusual opportunity to 
familiarize himself with our defense program as a member of the 
Armed Services Committee and of the Subcommittee on Military Con- 
struction, and as a member of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
I have been very much impressed with the case that he has made for 
the BOMARC program. 

I wonder, from the figures in the statement he has made here about 
that interceptor weapon, why the House cut it out. Maybe they did 
not have all that information. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Robertson, I appreciate your kind com- 
ments. The Military Construction Committee did have the benefit of 
the wise counsel and guidance from Gen. Lawrence Kutter, who com- 
mands NORAD, the North American air defense system. General 
Kutter very effectively—and this has been corroborated by the testi- 
mony of General White before this committee—pointed out that the 
only alternative was to ask for additional fighters which will cost three 
times as much for capital investment purposes and for which the op- 
erational costs are going to be much higher than for the surface-to-air 
missile systems. 

Senator Rosertson. Then we understand that the House eliminated 
BOMARG, but did not provide for additional fighters? 


COST AND CAPABILITY FACTORS 


Senator Cuavez. The fighters would cost additional money in the 
long run and have less capability, according to some previous testi- 
mony presented to the committee. 

Senator Jackson. The House provided for only 50 fighters I be- 
lieve, and the number, as stated by the Air Force, to meet the mini- 
mum air defense requirements is 200. 

‘ Senator Satronstaty. The House provided $215 million for 50 
‘106's, 
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Senator Jackson. Yes; but, as I pointed out in my testimony, Sen- 
ator Saltonstall, the absolute minimum from the standpoint of the 
administration’s programs, as I understand it, is $538 million for the 
capital cost of 200 planes. 

In addition, however, you have this heavy, heavy operational and 
maintenance cost which is not included in that figure. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you again. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the 
courtesy of being with you this morning. 

Senator CuAvez. Senator Engle? 


B-70 anv F—-106 PROGRAMS 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLAIR ENGLE, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Enete. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, very much, for this 
opportunity to appear here. 

I would like to address myself briefly to two propositions: The 
B-70 and the F-106, which have just been under discussion. 

The spectrum of potential conflicts confronting the world includes 
not only the possibility of a missile exchange war, but also the more 
encouraging possibility that such all-destructive conflict can be 
deterred. 

So long as missile exchange is deterred, those wars which do de- 
velop would be fought with weapons which are in some sense re- 
stricted, the restrictions being sustained by the mutual fear of the 
combatants of the massive destruction which would occur if the con- 
flict were to grow to the missile exchange level. 

Let me say here, Mr. Chairman, that I think that as we come into 
balance with the Soviets in the area of missile exchange, that the ex- 
posure of this Nation to conflict is probably 10 times as great in the 
field of limited war as in the field of all-out nuclear war. 

It is apparent to both sides that a nuclear war will destroy all 
civilization. The probabilities of conflict are limited to those areas 
where the potential destruction is not so great and perhaps on the 
periphery of the Communist empire. 

Should deterrence fail, and the missile exchange actually take place, 
it would still be necessary to destroy whatever weapons the enemy 
might have remaining, to prevent him from wreaking still further 
destruction upon us. 


REQUIREMENT FOR COUNTERFORCE WEAPONS 


The requirement for these counterforce weapons would remain real 
so long as the initial destruction did not destroy all hope of subsequent 
recovery of the Nation. 

These considerations lead to the conclusion that our strategic forces 
should be capable of performing three distinct functions: 

1. Maintain a secure, powerful, retaliatory capability, to discourage 
a potential aggressor, from precipitating the holocaust of a missile 
exchange war. 


51184—60— pt. 2——_56 
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Of course, that is precisely what Senator Jackson was talking about. 
We need a retaliatory missile capability that is indestructible. 

2. Provide counterforce cavern to destroy military weapons 
and thus minimize the destruction to this Nation should deterrence 
fail. 

_3. Supply the capability to cope with nonmissile, restricted weapon 
situations. 

That is the thing that is important in my mind when you are talking 
about the B—70 because, as I say, my conv iction is that our exposure 
to limited war, the brush type, fire type war, is perhaps 10 times as 
great as we come into this missile balance as it would be for an all-out 
exchange. 

These functions can best be implemented by a mixed force of manned 
and unmanned strategic weapons: 

Missiles serve the purpose of deterring the missile exchange war. 

Manned weapon systems augment the deterrent value of the missiles, 
and, in addition, are the only weapons which provide counterforce 
and restricted war capability. This derives from their ability to: 

A. Search out and identify poorly mapped, hidden, and mobile 
military targets. 

B. Provide post-strike reconnaissance. 

Make available on-the-spot discretion and judgment. 

D. Adapt to different types of weapons. The precision with which 
their weapons can be delivered makes them effective with other than 
megaton-yield nuclear weapons. 

When other megaton nuclear weapons are not available or cannot 
be used. We certainly could not use the huge missile systems we have 
in some type of brush-type war. 

FE. Seek out selective ground or naval targets; this makes them 
particularly valuable in situations where allied or neutral areas must 
be protected—example, an invasion of Western Europe by Russia. 


B-70 CHARACTERISTICS 


The unique characteristics of the B-70 manned weapon system 
include mach 3 speed at 70,000, 80,000 feet altitude, quick reaction to 
warning, and the most advanced reconnaissance systems the technology 
can provide. These unique features will be required in the post- 1964 
time period because : 

1. It is both technically and economically feasible for our enemies 
to oppose lesser performance vehicles with highly effective defenses. 
Mach 3, however, strains the defense system state of the art. 

Certainly if we can run the two over the top of Russia with impu- 
nity—as far as we know at the present time, the U-2 did not come 
down from a rocket, but from a manned failure—a manned bomber 
at 70,000 or 80,000 feet would be for a while beyond their capability. 

Faced with the threat of ICBM forces, the enemy will make every 
effort to deny us access to exact information on the location of strategic 
targets and air defense installations. 

Let me emphasize here, Mr. Chairman, that is it useful to us to have 
a great number of intercontinental ballistic missiles unless we have 
something to shoot them at? 

As far as I know, we are not well apprised in that field. 
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The B-70’s reconnaissance capability permits searching out and 
destroying these targets. Further, the reduction in air defenses so 
accomplished allows lesser performance aircraft, which could not have 
survived the first penetration, to follow and use to advantage the data 
supplied by such reconnaissance. 


WORLD POLICING WEAPON 


3. The all mach 3 transit speed and the fast initial reaction time— 
plus weapon flexibility—make the B-70 a potent world policing 
weapon. 

4. Its quick, recallable, perhaps automatic, reaction to warning pro- 
vides a basic means for surviving an initial aftack, regardless of the 
accuracy or yield of the attacking weapons. Cocked ground alert can 
be augmented by airborne alert in time of stress or emergency. 


GROWTH POTENTIAL 


The B-70 is but the beginning of a new generation of manned air 
vehicles with a tremendous growth potential. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that you are familiar with the statement 
made by Gen. Thomas D. White, before this subcommittee on the 16th 
of May 1960, in which he said that: 

The program that was approved does not meet my views as to what the pro- 
gram should have been. I have not changed my views in the least. In fact, 
the events of each day reinforce my view that the United States cannot be with- 
out the latest type manned bomber that we can obtain. 


He goes on to say that: 


Bombers will be with us for the foreseeable future and will not be completely 
replaced by ballistic missiles. I have no doubt as to the ability of the American 
bombers to penetrate Soviet defenses. 

Most certainly after the U-2 incident we ought to be convinced on 
that score. 

The aging B—47’s are planned to phase out of the Air Force inven- 
tory by the midsixties. 

Also, during the midsixties the earlier model B—52’s will begin to 
phase out. 

This condition, coupled with an ever-increasing Soviet defensive 
posture, requires modernization of our manned strategic capability. 

An analysis of payload, range, speed, and penetration capabilities 
shows the B-70 to be the weapon system best suited to fulfill that 
requirement. 

MOST ADVANCED SYSTEM 


The B-70 would provide the Air Force with the most advanced, 
manned strategic system that the state of the art now permits. It is 
unique in that. it has been designed expressly for continued operation in 
the supersonic environment. 

It will travel the entire distance of its very great range at mach 3, 
which is roughly 2,100 miles an hour. 

This represents a major aeronautical breakthrough since it trans- 
cends the heat barrier, and conceivably opens the door to much greater 
speeds and further major advances in aeronautical science. 

This speed means, for example, that in times of stress if B-70’s were 
onalert over the polar regions and it was decided to attack, they would 
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be over Moscow before an ICBM launched from this country could 
reach Moscow. 

We could have the B—70’s based on the Pacific coast. If the Chi- 
nese started an invasion of Formosa in the ordinary water transporta- 
tion, the B-70 could take off from San Francisco and catch their fleet 
in midchannel between the Chinese mainland and the Formosa coast. 

Senator Roserrson. Mr. Chairman, I do not like to interrupt our 
distinguished colleague, but since I have to go to another committee 
meeting, I want to tell him he has convinced me as to the importance 
of the B-70 bomber. 

The only trouble with me is that I have been convinced on so many 
things: on the carrier, on the BOMARC, and now on the B-70. 

The next thing for me to do is to find out where all this money is 


coming from, 
PRIORITY NEED 


Senator Enate. I appreciate the comment of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Virginia. Let me say we all face the same problem he does. 
We all would like to have all these fine weapons systems. We finally 
get down to a question of priority, what comes first. That is why I am 
talking about the B—70 because I think that without this B—70 we have 
simply cut ourselves out of competition in the manned bomber field. 

In the kind of war in which we may be engaged, I say again our ex- 
posure to limited war is much more obvious than our exposure to all- 
out nuclear attack. 

In the field of limited war this B-70 is a weapon of tremendous 
utility. 

The example I just gave you is one. Base it in San Francisco. Let 
the Chinese Communists start across that channel and the B-70 inter- 
cept their invasion fleet in midchannel, from a standing start in San 
Francisco. 

Senator Rosertson. It used to be that it was the seacoast; States 
like Virginia on the Atlantic and California on the Pacific, that were 
supposed to be peculiarly vulnerable. 

An old farmer in the valley of Virginia is quoted as saying in March 
of 1917 he was not going to get worried until the Germans topped the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, but now these bombers can reach us anywhere 
and we need the capability to let them know that we will have prompt 
and terrific retaliatory power if they start it. 

Senator Enate. I appreciate the Senator’s comment. 

Let me add further that this B-70 is a tremendous weapon system. 
Last night we saw the aerial photograph portrayed by the President, 
taken over a community in my State, San Diego, where you could see 
the traffic markings lines on the pavement from 13 miles up. 

And they are less than 6 inches wide. The B-70 hasa system, a radar 
system, that can photograph almost as well. 


BREAKTHROUGH IN AERONAUTICAL SCIENCE 


The capability of this bomber system is so immense and it repre- 
sents.such a tremendous breakthrough in the aeronautical science that 
in my opinion it would be an absolute crime, Mr. Chairman, not to 
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go forward with it and not to put it in the weapons system of this 
country. 

I do not criticize the POLARIS. I have supported the POLARIS 
submarine, as my colleague, Senator Jackson did, just before me. But 
I raise this question : 

Is it intelligent to put missiles on a craft that goes 30 miles an hour 
approximately, something a little more than that, and fail to go 
forward with a development that could put a ballistic missile on an 
airplane that can go over 2,000 miles an hour. 

To strike this B-70 from the inventory of the United States and 
for the first time in our history not have on the drawing boards of the 
Air Force a new and advanced bomber, is something that I never 
expected to see here in the Congress of the United States. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that as you review this appropriation bill, 
and I know you have great problems with it, that you will consider the 
importance of the B-70 as a weapon system and restore the amounts 
of money necessary to put this phenomenal airplane into production 
and into the arsenal of the United States. 


F—-106 PROGRAM 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to deal briefly with the F-106. Per- 
haps you are familiar with the general background of what occurred. 
n March 24, General White, Chief of Staff, U.S. Air Force, and 
members of his staff submitted a budget program to the House Sub- 
committee on Appropriations recommending changes in the Presi- 
dent’s budget relative to the BOMARC unmanned air defense sys- 
tem and the SAGE ground control program. 
In essence, the Air Force recommended reducing the President’s 
fiscal year 1961 budget for BOMARC by approximately $800 mil- 
lion and approximately $400 million for the SAGE system. 


SUMMARY OF AIR FORCE ATTITUDE 


During followup hearings on March 29, the Air Force responded 
to questions posed by the House subcommittee. Following is a gen- 
eral summary of Air Force attitude on this subject: 

1. Since the program’s inception in late 1949, the Government has 
expended approximately $1.8 billion on research, development, and 
testing of the BOMARC missile. 

2. The program has been continuously controversial due to a series 
of technical failures and mismanagement over the years. 

* * * * * * * 

4. There is an attempt to meet the BOMARC B operational dates 
as contained in the master air defense plan, but the first four bases 
may slip 6 months. 

5. Approximately $1.1 billion is required to complete the program 
through fiscal years 1960, 1961, and on, and there is no accurate esti- 
mate at this time as to when the system will be completely opera- 
tional and fully capable to perform combat missions through its flight 
profile. 

6. If the BOMARC program was completely canceled the Air 
Force would recommend procurement of additional F-106 aircraft 
to augment the present manned interceptor force for defense in the 
areas planned for BOMARC missiles. 
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HOUSE REDUCTION 


Following prolonged deliberations by the House Subcommittee on 
Appropriations, it was unanimously agreed by the committee mem- 
bers that additional cuts in the BOMARC program should be under- 
taken and that all but $50 million for continuing development and 
testing should be removed from the fiscal year funding. This 
amounted to a reduction of $294 million from the present defense 
appropriations budget. 

The sube ommittee proposed that $215 million should be assigned 
from the BOMARC cancellation to the procurement of 87- 90 ad- 
ditional F—106 ee to operate as a defensive system in the 
BOMARC missile areas. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I ain a member of the Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Construction. I sat through the hearings on that subject matter. 
I listened to the testimony with reference to the BOMARC sites in 
the northwestern part of the United States, referred to by my dis- 
tinguished colleague and friend, Senator Jackson, a few minutes ago. 

I could not question the intelligenc e of going ahead and completing 
sites that are 56 or = percent complete when you can make any use 
of them whatever. I do not know whether the Air Force can, or not. 

If the BOMARC system is not any good, of course, the sites will not 
be any good unless they can put a NIKE-HERCULES or something 
else on those sites. 

But where the cancellation costs for all practical purposes equal the 
cost of completion I would not argue with those two sites and I think 
that the Subcommittee on Military Construction made an intelligent 
recommendaticn with reference to the restudying of those matters. 

But on the overall program as to whether or not we should proceed 
with the BOMARC and not take the recommendation of the Air 
Force with reference to the F—106, I have this to say to you, Mr. 
Chairman: That I am reluctant and I always have been, to interpose 
what I regard as civilian judgment on matters highly technical in 
nature with reference to the military application of weapons. 


SITE AND REGIONAL DEFENSE 


We had a big argument down there in our committee one time about 
site and regional defense. It was argument between the BOMARC 
or missile of that type, and the development of an onsite defensive 
system such as handled by the Army, like the NIKE-AJAX and its 
successor, the NIKE-HERCULES. 

I made the statement at that time that I thought the Congress and 
our committees ought to be very chary about interposing our judg- 
ment on strictly military matters. 

If the people we have down there who are trying to make these 
decisions intelligently, in the interest of the country, make a recom- 
mendation, those people, those recommendations should be given great 
weight. 

In any case, I would be reluctant to preempt the position and the 
responsibility and the knowledge of the military authorities them- 
selves with reference to the intelligence of these programs. 

The probabilities are that they will be right oftener than T am. 

That does not mean that they will not make mistakes from time 
to time. But General White says what he wants here. They have 
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very great misgivings about the BOMARC. It has not developed 
as it should. It has cost a tremendous amount of money, over a billion 
dollars in research and development. 

So if he is ready to throw it out, we have to have something to 
take its place and the F-—106 is a fine interceptor. 

I went down by the way to Tinley Air Force Base recently and 


flew one of the F-106’s. It is a great improvement in my opinion on 
the F—102. 


SCHEDULE OF PRODUCTION AVAILABLE 


Now, some comment was made as to when these can be available. 
The F-106 is currently under production. It will require no new 
tooling. All they have to do is beef up and speed up the program 
they now have underway. 

I am informed that with a go-ahead on or before August 1, Convair 
and a myriad of second- and third-tier contractors throughout the 
United States can deliver followup on the F—-106 weapon systems 
beginning in June of 1961, which is just a year from the present 
time. 

The Air Force has programed the use of the F-106 manned inter- 
ceptor as its primary air defense weapon through the 1960-70 time 
period. 

In view of the relatively small number of these aircraft scheduled 
for the Air Force inventory and in consideration of the technical diffi- 
culties experienced to date with the defensive missile system, it would 
appear both economically and militarily unsound to permit the world’s 
fastest manned interceptor, carrying the most advanced fire control 
system and air-to-air aan to go out of production after present 
orders have been completed in Nove smber. 

In other words, when they get through in November they will dis- 
mantle their production lines and this is the fastest interceptor in the 
world. It holds the speed record and it has the highest developed 
weapons system that is in existence today. 

The present world situation dictates this Nation should retain, if 
at all possible, a capability to produce this most modern weapon 
insurance. 

In the event the cold war becomes even more threatening, these 
interceptors have a growth potential and provide added assurance to 
our country that we can cope with any new threat with the manned 
bomber in any nuclear or conventional warfare. 


SPEED OF F—-104 


Let me emphasize on that point that when the last threat was made 
against Formosa we put our F—104’s ina big airplane. We flew them 
over to Formosa. They rolled them out of the big airplanes and got 
them tidied up and ready to fly. 

Then they took them down the Formosa Channel at speeds that 
astonished the radar control officers on the Chinese mainland. 

They thought they were looking at a rocket. It was an F-104. 

The F—106 goes faster. 

In the event again of brush wars of any type, we are going to need 
the finest and the best interceptors that we can possibly g get ; otherwise 
we will be chased out of the air over Formosa, or w herever we are, 
because we won't be able to meet the competence of the Soviets. 
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RUSSIAN MACH 2 BOMBER 


Incidentally, this morning in the paper—perhaps you saw it, Mr. 
Chairman—they referred to the Russian bouncer, as they call it; it 
is a mach 2 bomber. 

If we don’t have an interceptor that can do mach 2, or better, we 
will not be able to catch, much less shoot them down. 

If that report is correct, and I assume it is, then we certainly ought 
not to terminate the production of the finest military interceptor in 
the world today, the F-106. 


PERFORMANCE OF F-106 


There was a dramatic illustration of the competence of this inter- 
ceptor in the State of New Mexico some time ago when MATADOR 
missile got on the loose. They could not destroy it. The chase plane, 
an F—100, could not catch it, but they had one of those F—106’s touring 
around in the sky and they just sicked the 106 on the MATADOR. 
He chased it down and shot it out of the air before it could get to 
Albuquerque. 

This indicates the importance and priority of this very fine inter- 
ceptor system. 

Senator Cuavez. It was going toward northern California. 

Senator Enate. I am gladder than ever that they were able to stop 


it. Mr. Chairman. 
PRIORITIES OF SYSTEMS 


I want to summarize by saying I am conscious of the problem men- 
tioned by the Senator from Virginia, that is the problem of priorities, 
because in this vast arsenal of possibilities we sooner or later have to 
get down to the proposition of what comes first. 

It seems to me that our missile system, a completely indestructible 
or almost indestructible retaliatory missile system, is No. 1. 

We have to have that. 

But when we get into No. 2 we get right into this field of limited 
war and all of the things that surround the B—70 and the F-106. 

I hope that this committee will give careful consideration to replac- 
ing the B-70 in the budget as a weapons system and will give careful 
consideration, too, to the testimony given by General White that we 
should not, after November of this year, cancel the production of 
the finest and fastest and most effective interceptor in the world, the 
F-106, especially if the BOMARC program is in the condition in 
which it is represented. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your courtesy in permitting me to run 
over my time just a little bit. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Senator, you have me somewhat confused. 
You have several times referred to testimony before the committee by 
General White. As I recall what he said he very much favored the 
continuance of the BOMARC program and said that while he thought 
the interceptor aspect of it might be desirable, that it would take too 
much money and cause a timelag. 

I recall that he did not approve the interceptor proposal. What 
is your understanding? 
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Senator Enete. I referred to his testimony before the House com- 
mittee. Now, I had an excerpt from it here with reference to the 
manned bomber. I read what his testimony was or his statement was 
before the House committee with reference to the BOMARC. It was 
in the nature of a summary. 

Senator Dworsuak. Mr. Chairman, is it not correct that General 
White opposed the interceptor not because he was not in favor of 
that particular approach, but, rather, because he thought the amount 
of money and the time element was against it ? 

Senator Cuavez. That is right; he stated before this committee 
just a few days ago that it was a good weapon, a good interceptor, 

ut he would get more for the dollar out of the BOMARC than he 
would with the interceptor, but we shall consider it, Senator. 

Senator Eneie. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CHavez. Senator Goldwater. 


B-10 ProGRaM 


STATEMENT OF HON. BARRY GOLDWATER, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF ARIZONA 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement. 
Iwillnotreadit. Itisrather lengthy. 

Task that it be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appear here today 
in a rather unusual role because I have been one who has constantly 
sought lower budgets since I have been here. 

But I think we are discussing something now in which we could 
be pennywise and pound foolish. 

Mr. Chairman, the Air Force needs approximately $360 million 
for the B-70 program and at the present time there is only $75 million 
inthe budget for two prototypes. 

I might say there is no money for the systems which are just as 
important as the aircraft. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to speak long on this, but I do want te 
call on my 30 years as a pilot and 20 years as a military pilot connected 
with the Air Force to give military reasons and commercial reasons 
why I feel the B-70 should be included in the budget that you are 
considering. 

LIMITATIONS OF MISSILE PROGRAM 


First of all, Mr. Chairman, we have to recognize that the missile 
program has limitations. Whenever you take a man, his eyes, his 
hands, and his brain, out of a weapon you are depending too much on 
machinery and machinery has not reached the point where we can 
say it is 100 percent dependable. 

One thing, Mr. Chairman, we cannot call these missiles back. Once 
the red button is pushed those ATLAS and TITAN missiles are on 
their way. 

The next place they are going to land is some place in Russia. 

_ We might be wrong in pushing the red button. If we are we are 
im war whether we inimaiod to be, or not. 
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Now, the manned bomber, of course, which I will discuss in a 
moment, can be called back. In fact, the intelligence sitting in the 
pilot’s seat can tell whether or not the attack should be made. 

Senator Cuavez. Subject to orders to return. 

Senator Gotpwarer. That is correct. In fact, not only subject to 
orders, but subject to his own discretion if certain conditions should 
exist. 

ATLAS MISSILE ACCURACY 


Now, the accuracy of our missiles today, Mr. Chairman, are noth- 
ing short of phenomen: al. What we call the CEP or the circular error 
of probability, it should be the other way around, but it got into 
CEP—is nothing short of fantastic. 

I might say, and this cannot be contradicted, that if we could con- 
struct a .30 caliber rifle that would shoot 5,500 miles, we could not 
build the accuracy into it that we have built into the ATLAS missile. 

But this ATLAS missile depends on a guidance system that we 
call inertial guidance and it is made up of literally hundreds of mov- 
ing small parts, gyroscopes, electronic boxes, any one of which if it 
goes wrong the entire flight is a failure. 

Although T must say that the accuracies are very depend: able and 
the shots have, of the ATLAS, been remarkably good, but when we 
want them they could be wrong. 

Now, man can do better. There is no question of that. 

You put a man in an airplane and allow him to launch a missile or 
a bomb and man can guide that missile to the target 

Here is one of the problems that I do not think we have quite 


understood. 
UNDERGROUND TARGETS 


As these targets go underground in Russia, just as ours are going 
under, they are going to present hard targets of a size that the present 
CEP’s cannot be depended upon to handle. 

I have in mind one headquarters in this country whose entire ex- 
posure to enemy weapons would be something in the nature of 250 
feet in diameter, Now, to hit a target of that small size, which has 
a protective pounds per square inch construction of probably 250, 
would require a direct hit. 

A direct hit in my estimation can only be guaranteed by man’s 
guidance. 

So if we are going to talk about destruction of military targets, par- 
ticularly headquarters which are always hard targets, then I think 
we have to recognize that man can do it better. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to discuss quickly the B—70, I want to mention 
just one aspect of this airplane, that if it had nothing else it would be 
worth the Federal Government investing the money. This, to me, is 
the greatest breakthrough in aerodynamics since the Wright brothers 
got a heavier-than-air machine off the ground at Kitty Hawk. 


COMPRESSION-LIFT WING 


I refer to the compression-lift wing. 

To go back to the reciprocal engine we were lucky if 36 percent of 
the horsepower developed was applied to the propeller. With the 
jet engine we can get much greater percentages than that rangmg 
from 70 to 80 percent of the horsepow er into the actual thrust. 
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But, Mr. Chairman, most of this thrust has always been used to 
sustain lift and overcome drag. Now, the lift-drag ratio, once we 
pass mach 1 or the supersonic field, becomes less and less of a problem 
the faster we go. 

But in the B-70 we have a phenomenon called the complex lift, 
where only 10 percent of the power of the engine is needed to sustain 
lift. 

To put it very simply, the complex wave rides on the highest lift 
portion of the wing. 

Now, I think this was more or less accidental that it. was discovered, 
but it was discovered and this is a tremendous breakthrough because 
this allows this airplane to fly at full throttle for the entire flight. 

We do not talk about cruise in this; we talk about full throttle which 
is mach 3 or 2,100 miles an hour, and is achieved by this complex lift 
wing. 

Now, this wing will be very valuable to us in commercial transpor- 
tation. We must recognize that all of our transports, modern trans- 
ports, have come out ‘of the military developments. The 707 is a 
hand-me-down version of the B-52, and the KC-135. The future 
mach 2, mach 3, and mach 4-plus aircraft will very well be an adapta- 
tion of the confirmation and the complex lift wing theory that we find 
in the B-70. 

This B-70 also, Mr. Chairman, will provide us with an airframe 
for atomic propulsion which we do not. have at the present time. 


ATOMIC PROPULSION NEEDS 


As you know, any atomic propulsion must be remotely removed 
from the crew, and these engines in the B-70’s are very remotely re- 
moved from the crew, being in the aft of the aircraft. 

In addition to the aircraft itself, Mr. Chairman, and this is most 
important as you discuss your budget, we need moneys, and it would 
be included in this amount of $360 million which we have mentioned 
for the development of a weapon’s system that can be used at mach 3 

Subsonic weapons systems of the B-52 and B-47 will not work at 
supersonic speeds. 

We need a navigational system for this high speed because it is 
obvious that any navigational system used by subsonic aircraft cannot 
be used in supersonic aircraft where the mistakes are multiplied not 
in direct. proportion but in indirect proportion and they grow rapidly. 

We need this aircraft; too, a new ECM system, which is electronic 
countermeasures. 

Tt must be developed. So these three systems, Mr. Chairman, must 
be included in this. 

RUSSIAN BOASTS 


Now, I might say that the U-2 experience in Russia has completely 
shot out of the water their boasts that they can shoot down our bomb- 
ers at altitudes of 60,000 feet and traveling at any speed. They obvi- 
ously have not the capability to match our bombers which today are 
not mach 1, but probably the 52’s about mach 0.92, very close to 1, 
and the 47’s slower than that. 

But. regardless if we were flying a kite over Russia they cannot 
shoot it down or they would have shot the U-2 down some time in the 
4 years it flew over their land. 
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One of the reasons we should pursue this is the fact that we now 
know that Russia has not the capability to intercept what we know 
have. 

If we provide the Air Force with something that can go 80,000 
feet or above at speeds of 2,100 miles an hour, or mach 3, 1 think it 
will take the Russians 4 or 5 or 6 years to develop their interceptor 
aircraft or surface-to-air missiles to cope with that attack problem. 


ECONOMY VERSUS DEFENSE 


In closing, Mr. Chairman, I reiterate I am one, as you well know, 
who has constantly talked about economy. For me to ask for $360 
million more in the budget might seem incongruous, but when it comes 
to the defense of my country and for the responsibilities of the Con- 
gress under the commerce clause of the Constitution, my conscience 
does not bother me a bit. 

I think this is something that the Government must do because the 
aircraft industry is not in a financial condition to undertake either 
collectively or one at a time a project that will cost $360 million. 

I believe it will be a very wise investment and will give our country 
a well rounded air defense and will enable us to maintain air su- 
periority which is the reason that we are the No. 1 power today. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if you have any questions, I shall be glad to 
answer them, 

(The prepared statement of Senator Goldwater follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR GOLDWATER 


For many years, our policymakers have paid lipservice to the idea of disarma- 
ment. This seems to be one of the ways, in modern diplomacy, of proving your 
virtue. Recently, however, under strong Communist propaganda pressure, we 
have acted as though we mean this talk to be taken seriously. I cite our Goy- 
ernment’s momentous decision to suspend nuclear tests. 

To the impending physical parity in nuclear weapons must be added a psycho- 
logical factor assiduously cultivated by Communist propaganda. The horrors 
of all-out warfare are said to be so great that no nation would consider resorting 
to nuclear weapons unless under direct attack by those same weapons. Now the 
moment our leaders really accept this, strategic nuclear weapons will be neutra- 
lized and Communist armies will be able to launch limited wars without fear 
of retaliation by our Strategic Air Command. I fear they are coming to accept 
it, and thus that a military and psychological situation is fast developing in 
which aggressive Communist forces will be free to maneuver under the umbrella 
of nuclear terror. 

It is in this context that we must view the Communist propaganda drive for 
a permanent ban on the testing of nuclear weapons, and the inclination of our 
own leaders to go along with the proposal. There are two preliminary reasons 
why such proposals ought to be firmly rejected. First, there is no realiable 
means of preventing the Communists from secretly breaking such an agreement. 
Our most recent tests demonstrated that underground atomic explosions can be 
set off without detection. Secondly, we cannot hope to maintain even an effective 
strategic deterrent unless we keep our present nuclear arsenal up to date; this 
requires testing. 

The moratorium on testing of nuclear devices prevents the exploitation of the 
full theoretical potential of some of our planned ballistic missile systems. Con- 
currently with the development of new missile systems scientists had planned 
to develop new warheads for which the weight involved would have given vastly 
greater explosive forces than now available in the relatively lightweight war- 
heads used by missiles. Each day the moratorium continues will further delay 
the development, fabrication, and testing of warheads which would have signifi- 
cantly increased the striking power of new missile systems. Hence, we may be 
confronted with utilizing weapons far less potent than originally contemplated 
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or, aS an alternative, equipping them with untested warheads. In manned 
bombers, however, weapon weight is not such a restrictive factor, and they are 
and will continue to be able to carry the very large yield by the comparatively 
heavy fully tested weapons now available. 

This fact serves to highlight the danger of relying on any one particular system 
as an “ultimate weapon.” We must continue to develop our manned aircraft to 
assure our continued capability to place adequate warheads on appropriate 
targets. 

Scientists have a rightful place in our planning, but it is wrong, in my opinion, 
to depend entirely upon them for the development of military weapons for 
military strategy. I can recall during World War II a scientific study showed 
that the B-17 wouldn’t survive in Europe. This decision came out after the 
B-17 had not only survived but had enabled us to deliver such a strategic attack 
on Germany that we won the war. 

What we must constantly remember is that we are the dominant country in 
the world today in air transportation and holding that dominance we should 
utilize it as England did her mastery of the seas to maintain a situation without 
world wars for 200 years. If we are to be able to utilize that power, it cannot 
be tied up with red buttons. In other words, if we place all of our strategic 
and offensive hopes in missiles, once the red button is pushed the offensive 
strength is on its way and cannot be recalled. On the other hand, if our 
strategic forces are made up of the combination of missiles and manned 
bombers, then we will have the flexibility and the maneuverability to show 
to the world our airpower as England did her seapower. 

Nothing would delight Russia more than to have us agree to a disarmament 
program which would include the abandoning of our manned aircraft for she 
would have then, in effect, taken the one weapon from us which we have to keep 
her from bullying the world as she desires. 

Continued modernization of our manned force will be required to maintain 
effectiveness. Both the growing obsolescence of the force and the significant 
increases being made in Soviet air defenses contribute to this requirement. 

The mach 3 B-70 is the weapon system which best fulfills the vital requirement 
for a manned follow-on aircraft to the B—52. 

It is the only manned aircraft system now under development by the Air 
Force. Its introduction into the strategic bomber force is essential to the con- 
tinued effectiveness of the manned bomber force. 

An effective offensive strategic capability requires a flexible force using 
manned aircraft and missiles. 

Properly employed, manned aircraft and missiles can complement each other, 
by attacking those targets for which, individually, they are best suited. Both 
are esSential and neither can completely replace the other. The ratio of bombers 
to missiles may decrease but we cannot abandon the manned bomber. 

In addition, a diversified attack forces the enemy to dilute his defenses, so 
as to try to cover all speeds and altitudes. 

Manned systems possess certain unique capabilities not characteristic of 
missiles which are considered mandatory to the strategic posture. 

One is the capability which allows launching on less than certain information, 
because an airplane can be recalled. Launched in this situation, the manned 
system could be recalled or proceed on to enemy targets and being airborne, 
it would be safe from the attack. 

Also, manned aircraft can be used over and over on repeated strikes; 
whereas a missile cannot be used a second time. 

Additionally, the manned system fulfills the important role of obtaining 
intelligence and damage assessment information vital to planning subsequent 
strikes. It also provides a means of bringing mobile targets under attack. 

Another unique capability of the manned system, now and for some time to 
come, is the ability to carry larger and greater yield weapons as well as multiple 
weapons; whereas in the present state-of-the-art the ICBM can carry but one 
‘warhead, and it is of relatively small yield when compared with what the bomber 
can carry. 

This capability enables the airplane to bring to bear large yield weapons 
against such hardened targets as military and government control centers or to 
attack several targets on the same mission. 

Note also that this large and variable load carrying capability takes on addi- 
tional significance when considering the possibility that nuclear weapons con- 
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ceivably would be banned at some time in the future and only TNT weapons 
could be used. 

Under such a situation missiles become a very expensive means of delivering 
TNT against the enemy when compared to the bomber with its capability to carry 
many conventional bombs and return to carry more. 

Further, there exists the possibility that the moratorium on nuclear weapons 
tests will continue for at least the immediate future. If so, we will be denied 
the means to develop and improve the ratio of warhead yield to weight, a factor 
of great importance when related to missiles. Consequently, reliable missile 
warhead yield growth without testing and within reasonable weight limitations 
becomes most doubtful. Reliable, extremely large yield nuclear bombs are now 
in the inventory. When considered in conjunction with possible cessation of 
further flight testing of long-range missiles, this factor lends weight to the 
continued need for the manned bomber. 

The manned aircraft can seek out, discriminate and attack targets with no 
sacrifice in accuracy and effectiveness. In short, it can achieve high accuracy 
using less accurate target data. 

Moreover, the manned system offers a much greater range of flexibility in 
choice of tactics. For example, they could use any portion of the enemy perim- 
eter to penetrate, with variance in both altitude and speeds. 

The man in the aircraft provides distinct advantages. He can use his judg- 
ment when confronted with unexpected conditions. He can disregard targets 
already destroyed and use his weapons on alternate targets. He has the ability 
to observe, think, and make unrehearsed decisions. 

Of great significance is the increasing emphasis on arms control. Although 
complete and general disarmament is probably not attainable within the prevail- 
ing or foreseeable political environment, partial arms control is conceivable 
and may eventually include space weapons, ICBM’s, IRBM’s, and nuclear 
weapons. Assuming this possibility, the future security of the Nation will, as 
today, be primarily dependent on the manned bomber force. The continuation 
of this force must be planned for and programed now. It cannot be a stop-and-go 
proposition, since many years are needed to develop and produce modern bombers 
und train personnel to use and maintain them. 

Finally, manned systems offer cold war application, not visualized in connection 
with large missiles. 

In this regard, the flexibility of manned systems eases the decisionmaking 
process by providing an instrument which may be employed on a graduated 
seale without an irrevocable commitment to combat. 

The options provided the decisionmakers may vary from an increased ground 
alert posture to launch of the force subject to recall. 

For instance, it is difficult in times of stress to let the world know, particularly 
potential enemies, that the readiness of the ballistic missile force has been 
stepped up. Nothing happens that anyone can see whereas stepping up the 
readiness of the manned aircraft force on alert or initiation of an airborne alert 
is visible to friend and foe alike. 

Further. to display response in a tense situation, manned vehicles could be 
sent to where they would be seen by allies, or even picked up on radar screens 
of an enemy. 

The principal technical factor which now permits attainment of a supersonic 
transport is the radical improvement in flight efficiency, which results in ade- 
quate range at acceptable fuel costs. Flight efficiency is the product of aero- 
dynamic efficiency and propulsive efficiency. In considering aerodynamic effi- 
ciency we find that a drastic decrease in lift-to-drag ratio occurs when sonic 
speed is reached and passed: However, recent developments and design refine- 
ments, such as the compression lift principle, have substantially raised lift-drag 
ratios in the mach 3.0 region. In compression lift design, the aircraft wing is 
positioned on the supersonic shock wave so that it derives additional lift from 
the increased air pressure behind the wave. It may be said that, in effect, the 
airplane “rides” it own shock wave. Thus, we see that by proper design we 
can translate increased speed into improved aerodynamic efficiency. 

Furthermore, the attainable proplusive efficiency increases with increasing 
flight speed. The combination of the two factors produces flight efficiencies 
approaching those of present-day, high-subsonic aircraft. Still further improve- 
ment is anticipated in this area. 

This speed means, for example, that in times of stress if B—70’s were on alert 
over the polar regions, and it was decided to attack, they would be over Moscow 
before an ICBM launched from this country could reach Moscow. 
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Penetration studies show that the B—70 will have excellent penetration capa- 
bilities. This capability is derived primarily from the airplane’s speed and alti- 
tude; and this capability would be further enhanced by countermeasures, decoys, 
and air-to-surface missiles—all used under the monitorship of a human brain. 

The B-70 is designed to carry a variable internal payload. It can carry several 
large bombs or a great many very small ones. 

One of the problems in space research and military space work is the boost 
required to propel payloads through the lower dense atmosphere into space. It 
may be possible to realize substantial savings by launching space vehicles from 
the B—70 using it as a recoverable first stage booster instead of launching from 
the ground. 

Of growing importance is the possible need for a defense against satellites. In 
this regard, the maneuvering ability, speed, and large load-carrying capacity of 
the B—70 offers great potential as an antisatellite weapons carrier, and possibly 
as a long-range platform for air defense missiles. 

Additionally, the B—70’s design, with the crew far removed from the engines, 
may be, with certain types of nuclear reactors, adaptable for nuclear propulsion. 

The B-—70 offers the potential for assuming the role of rapid strategic airlift 
or paving the way for mach 3 transport aircraft. 

Just as the B-52/KC—-135 developments paved the way for jet transportation, 
so the B—-70 would initiate mach 8 transportation, freight and passenger. 

Under conditions of total weapons control a mach 3 transport utilizing the 
B-70 design features would provide the United States the flexibility of rapidly 
transitioning from transport aircraft to weapon system should such a need arise. 

The recent disclosure by the CIA and the State Department and the President 
on a successful penetration of Russia’s heartland by the U-—2 should be added 
reason for quickly going ahead with full development of the B—70 program. The 
reason that the U-2 was able to operate, and is still able to operate with immu- 
nity in the skies over Russia, is that it can fly at an altitude higher than any 
of Russia’s interceptors can reach and higher than the effective range of any of 
its ground-to-air missiles. Russia abandoned her supersonic program in aircraft 
and for that reason she has not developed a fighter capable of effectively reaching 
the altitudes at which this reconnaissance plane flies. If a reconnaissance ver- 
sion of the B—70 could come off the lines in a short time from now, we would 
have started an arm of our Air Force that could revolutionize the entire field of 
reconnaissance. This craft flying at mach 8 at altitudes above 80,000 feet could 
with immunity give surveillance to any part of the world and keep us constantly 
posted on the actions and progress of any potential enemy wherever he might be. 

A manned airplane is required as an essential and integral element of the 
strategic posture. 

The B-70 is the weapon system which best fulfills the requirement for a manned 
follow-on aircraft to the B—-52. 

The B-70 offers the potential of additional required roles, including nuclear 
powered airplanes, first stage boosters to space launchings, and mach 8 trans- 
portation. 

The B-—70 offers a reconnaissance type aircraft that could fly above the effective 
range of any enemy aircraft or missile and at speeds over three times of any 
known enemy interceptor. 

Our Government could then go to the United Nations with a statement that it 
was clearly obvious that to help insure the peace of the world a constant surveil- 
lance should be made of the entire globe and that this surveillance would be, 
so to speak, posted on the bulletin board for every member of the United Nations 
tosee. Daily, yes, even hourly, observations of all the world from these altitudes 
could result in information which could certainly prevent any massive surprise 
attack being launched by one nation against another. Now the United Nations 
would probably turn this down so we would then go to NATO and make the 
same proposal that we, with our B—70's, would provide a flying watchdog for the 
world and that gathered information would be the property of the world. It is 
reasonable to expect that NATO would reject this, so then as a last resort the 
United States can say to the world that we know that if the world could be kept 
posted as to the activities of all nations on a real basis, the dangers of any overt 
attack could be virtually removed and that, desiring peace as strongly as we do, 
we would provide this surveillance at our own expense. 

If an enemy power is bent on conquering you, and proposes to turn all of his 
resources to that end, he is at war with you; and you—unless you contemplate 
Surrender—are at war with him. 
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SECURITY FOR AMERICANS 


Senator Cuavez. I appreciate, Senator, your statement. I appre- 
ciate how you feel about wasting the taxpayers’ money. 

But I think you have hit the nail on the head. The first factor to 
be considered is not whether we are going to save a million dollars, 
but whether we are going to have security for the American people. 

Senator Gotpwatrer. That is certainly right. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

Senator Dworsuak. Senator, do you think that the B-58 will fill our 
requirement toany great extent ? 

Senator Gotpwarer. No, Senator, the B-58’s have rather limited 
capabilities when we compare them with the B-70 approach. The 
B-58 is a mach 2; maybe it will wind up being a little in excess of 
mach 2. It has very good advantages at low level, I mean under 500 
feet, for surprise attack going under radar detection. Its range is 
being improved, but I have never felt, and I am sure the Air Force does 
not feel, that the B—58 is the answer we need to deliver atomic war- 
heads. 

You see, now having had a nuclear vacation, so to speak, for a year, 
the warhead side of our missile program has not kept up with our 
propulsion side. We now have the ability to deliver greater warheads 
in our missiles, but we have not the warheads, thanks to those people 
who want to stop nuclear testing. 

The B-70 could carry a much bigger warhead than any missile we 
have today, and it could be air launched as a missile and guided to 
the target. 

The B-58 could do that with a lesser weapon, but not a really serious 
weapon. 

Geesise Dworsuak. What is your opinion about slowing down or 
terminating the BOMARC B program. 

Senator Gotpwater. I have not been briefed by the Air Force on 
the BOMARC now for about 10 months. Frankly, I have been rather 
bullish on the BOMARC. The reports I have seen of its abilities, 
the moving pictures I have seen, have always caused me to believe 
we have a good weapon in this. But there may have been develop- 
ments in the last 10 months of which I am not aware. 

I have seen some rather fantastic moving pictures of these results. 
I think it is classified, and I would not want to mention them here, 
but I am sure you have seen them also. 

I would like to see us, again speaking as a military person, or at 
least, part time, quit dabbling into so many ground-to-air missiles 
and concentrate on one. 


PREFERENCE FOR SINGLE MISSILE 


I do not go along with this idea that we have to have point defense 
and area defense, too. I think one missile will serve because we can 
ge rm the flight of the missile. I think we are wasting money there. 

enator DworsHak. As you recommend an increased appropriation 
for B-70, have you followed the hearings before this sebcosntrieai 


so that you can recommend where we might cut back and make some 
savings ¢ 

Senator Gotpwater. No, frankly, I have not followed them that 
closely. When we get into this field of air research and development 
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it is very easy to say we are wasting money, but by the expenditure 
of another $10 we might make a major breakthrough. 

I do not frankly object—again as an economizer—I do not object 
to air research and development funds. I might say weapons re- 
search and development funds, in any field—air, sea, or ground— 
because we are working in a technological area that changes so fast. 

Take the BMEWS, for example; that is costing us a lot of money, 
there is no question. If it works it is going to solve a problem that 
exists today, but we could very well have another bird in the sky 
that would make ohsolete the BMEWS system before we finish the 
other two installations. 

We would say, “Well, we have wasted a billion or $2 billion.” I 
do not call it waste. It is adding to our knowledge. 

Senator Dworsnak. I agree with you. 


DETERMINATION OF SUITABLE PROGRAM 


What makes it difficult for the members of our subcommittee is the 
fact that we like unanimity on the part of the three spokesmen for the 
services in the Pentagon. They come in here each recommending a 
program. If we had all of them we could not finance them. 

Our problem is to determine which is the most desirable and feasible 
program where we can spend money and get the best results. 

Senator Gotpwarter. I know you have a tremendous job. I feel 
sorry for the load that is on you, but I will certainly abide by the 
judgment of you gentlemen who are here and hear the testimony day 
after day. I wish that I were intelligent enough and well informed 
enough to speak on the BOMARC-NIKE question. I have my own 
opinions, as an Air Force person that the BOMARC will be the better 
weapon in the long run, but I cannot back that up with any vast 
amount of argument or knowledge. 

Senator Dworsuak. Thank you. 

Senator Gotpwater. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. The Senators from Alaska. 


WITHDRAWAL OF 449TH FIGHTER SQUADRON 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. L. BARTLETT, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF ALASKA 


FJENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Bartierr. Mr. Chairman, Senator Dworshak, I have three 
matters which I should like to discuss this morning with your 
permission. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Chairman, of this week, the subcommittee ex- 
plored in detail the significance of the Air Force decision of May 10, 
1960, to withdraw from Alaska the 449th Fighter Squadron. This 
squadron has been one of two which the Air Force has maintained in 
Alaska. 

This decision, in my judgment, which very obviously is not a mili- 
tary judgment, is untimely and unjustifiable. 

In Tuesday’s hearing, the Air Force witness was asked whether 
the 449th Fighter Squadron would be retained on duty at Ladd Air 
Force Base, Alaska, if a specific appropriation were provided for 
that purpose in the Defense Appropriation Act. 

51184—60—pt. 2 57 
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The witness responded that the Air Force would not necessarily 
follow such a mandate from Congress and might use such an appro- 
priation for other purposes, or might not use it at all. 

Senator Cuavez. We might find a way to doit. 

Senator Barrierr. I was not in town, Mr. Chairman, when this 
hearing was held, and returned from Alaska only late last night after 
having landed at Ladd Air Force Base on a flight from Seattle, but 
when I heard that the Air Force witness had said that even if Con- 
gress gave a mandate in respect to this subject, it would not necessarily 
be followed, it occurred to me that many civics books would have to be 
rewritten because I think our schoolchildren grew up in the notion 
that the Congress has the ultimate authority, and when it legislates 
the executive department is supposed to follow the directive of 
Congress. 

Another case which I am going to come into very shortly, where a 
mandate was given by this committee last year which has not been 
followed by the department concerned: Mr. Chairman, the subcom- 
mittee has examined Air Force witnesses about Alaska defenses. At 
Tuesday’s hearings, several facts were made absolutely clear. 


FACTS ABOUT ALASKA’S DEFENSES 


First, the sudden change in Air Force defense policy in Alaska is a 
budgetary decision primarily, if reliance is to be placed on testimony 
given before congressional committees. 

The replies of Maj. Gen. Howell M. Estes, Jr., to questions from 
Senator Symington made this fact obvious. The art of semantics has 
been developed to a high point. 

We can speak of the May 10 decision as based upon considerations 
of available resources, sensible programing, overall defense require- 
ments, and resource capability. No semantics, however, can obscure 
the fact that the May 10 decision places the saving of dollars as a fund- 
amental factor in defense strategy. 

Mr. Chairman, this concerns me greatly. Senator Gruening, Mr. 
Rivers, and I were told that at the Pentagon on May 10. I do not be- 
lieve any man in or out of uniform is competent to judge the direction 
that the Soviet military will take when and if they decide to attack 
this country. 

Senator Cuavez. The chairman is satisfied that if the Russians at- 
tack the United States, they will not overlook Alaska. 

Senator Bartierr. It would seem to bea reasonable conclusion. 

In fact, as we all know, the chairman is well aware of this. The 
Senator from Idaho has known it for a long time that our strategy, our 
plans, were based upon the high probability that if trouble came that 
Alaska would be in the Russian line. 


RUSSIAN NAVAL BASE 


Senator Cuavez. We have an example of that right north of An- 
chorage, opposite Kodiak Island. I understand, the Russian Govern- 
ment has spent many millions of dollars on the installation of a tre- 
mendous naval base. That would not be done just for the sake of 
constructing an installation there. Evidently they had a purpose. 

Senator Barrierr. That is right. The Russians do not even admit 
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yet the validity of the sale of Alaska to the United States way back 
in 1867. 

In all of this the sudden unexpected and frightening decision to 
withdraw this fighter squadron, we are cognizant “of the fact that only 
on March 22, we, being the members of the Alaskan congressional 
delegation, and others, were infor med by the Air Force that the rela- 
tively obsolete F-89 aircraft in the 449th Fighter Interceptor Squad- 
ron were to be replaced by the 101’s, which certainly gave an indica- 
tion only 2 months ago that the Air Force considers this squadron im- 
portant ‘and wanted to update it. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement here going into 
further detail on this. I shall not take up the time of the committee 
by reading all of it but will ask your permission to have this placed in 
the record. 


Senator CHAvez. It may be done, Senator. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR E. L. BARTLETT 


Mr. Chairman, on Tuesday of this week the subcommittee explored in detail 
the significance of the Air Force’s decision of May 10, 1960, to withdraw from 
Alaska the 449th Fighter Squadron. This squadron has been one of two which 
the Air Force has maintained in Alaska. This decision, in my judgment, which 
very Obviously is not a military judgment, is untimely and unjustifiable. In 
Tuesday’s hearing the Air Force witness was asked whether the 449th Fighter 
Squadron would be retained on duty at Ladd Air Force Base, Alaska, if a 
specific appropriation were provided for that purpose in the Defense Appropria- 
tions Act. The witness responded that the Air Force would not necessarily 
follow such a mandate from Congress and might use such an appropriation for 
other purposes or might not use it at all. 

Since the Air Force has announced its unwillingness to be guided by Congress 
in this matter, I shall not belabor here the defense issues of concern to Alaskans, 
particularly since the subcommittee has already examined these issues thor- 
oughly. However, I have prepared a statement for the record in which I 
discuss the Air Force decision of May 10. I ask consent that this statement be 
inserted in the hearing transcript. 

The subcommittee has examined Air Force witnesses about Alaska defenses. 
At Tuesday’s hearings, several facts were made absolutely clear. First, the 
sudden change in Air Force defense policy in Alaska is a budgetary decision 
primarily, if reliance is to be placed on testimony given before congressional 
committees. The replies of Maj. Gen. Howell M. Estes, Jr., to questions from 
Senator Symington made this fact obvious. The art of semantics has been 
developed to a high point. We can speak of the May 10 decision as based upon 
considerations of available resources, sensible programing, overall defense re- 
quirements, and resource capability. No semantics, however, can obscure the 
fact that the May 10 decision places the saving of dollars as a fundamental 
factor in defense strategy. We all want to save dollars. I, for one, do not be- 
lieve in saving them at the expense of minimum defense needs. We are engaged 
in a cold war in which our only purpose is to save human values more precious 
than any material considerations. 

Second, the sudden change in Air Force policy is based upon the premise that 
we can rely safely on predictions of Soviet intentions. General Estes told the 
subcommittee that the 449th Fighter Squadron could be withdrawn from Alaska 
because it is not anticipated that the Soviet offensive capability based in Siberia 
will be launched with Alaska as target or as route. No longer do we speak of 
our Nation as the unchallenged preeminent military power in the woriu. No 
longer do we talk even of our “overall” superiority or of our ability to deter 
any aggressor and defeat him. Now, instead, we talk about a capacity to deter 
a “reasonable” aggressor whose method of attack is one we anticipate. As a 
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citizen, I find little reassurance in a strategy which relies for security on the 
accuracy of predictions about the behavior of a potential aggressor. 

One of the most striking aspects of the May 10 decision is that it contrasts 
with the policy announced by the Air Force in a letter to me, dated March 22, 
1960, from Brig. Gen. Joseph T. Kingsley, Jr. In that letter, I was informed that 
the personnel strength of the 449th Squadron was “‘to be increased by approxi- 
mately 54 airmen and decreased by 10 officers, for a net increase of approximately 
44,” and I was told that the 25 F-89 aircraft used by the squadron were to be 
exchanged for 18 F—101-B aircraft ‘capable of greater speed, altitude, and fire- 
power than the F-89.” 

Shortly ago, the theater commander, Lt. Gen. Frank A. Armstrong, Jr., called 
for missiles in Alaska, and emphasized a buildup in nearby Siberia of Soviet 
offensive strength. General Armstrong was overruled. The May 10 decision 
reduces the defensive strength which General Armstrong wanted increased and 
Was made, we are told, without consultation of General Armstrong. His views 
cannot be dismissed lightly as the parochial beliefs of a theater commander. Gen- 
eral Armstrong was sincerely alarmed. He stated his views publicly. On May 
12, 1960, after the Muay 10 decision was announced, General Armstrong re- 
affirmed in a statement his views regarding the role of Alaska in U.S. military 
strategy. His service in this regard is an example of courage and principle, and 
is commendable. 

I would agree with the basic philosophy expressed here on Tuesday that our 
military services have the defense responsibility and that they, not the Senate, 
must work out basic defense strategy. Citizens may have natural questions to 
ask about recent developments, however. 

How is it that General Estes could tell Senator Symington on Tuesday of 
this week that the Air Force retains the same views about Alaska’s strategic 
importance as the Air Force held when Senator Symington was Secretary? Does 
not this remark conflict with the May 10 decision? Does not this remark 
conflict with General LeMay’s pronouncement that Alaska is not of great 
strategic importance? 

Within 8 weeks, the Air Force shifted from a policy of improving the capa- 
bilities of the 449th Fighter Squadron to a policy of disbanding it. Which of 
these policies is correct? Can the public have confidence in military decisions 
that can be drastically and quickly reversed? What happened in the period be 
tween March 22 and May 10 to justify, from a military standpoint, this startling 
shift in defense policy? 

How is it that a decision reducing Alaska’s defensive strength by almost 50 
percent can be made, as we are told, without consultation of the theater com- 
mander? 

These are but a few of the pertinent questions which a thinking public will 
want answered in a manner far more satisfactorily than heretofore. 

In the months to come, I am sure that the subcommittee will continue to be alert 
to the attrition in Alaska defense strength and will continue to charge those 
responsible for this attrition with the duty of explanation to the American 
people. The people of Alaska, all of us, are grateful for your interest in Alaska 
defenses. Gen. Thomas D. White told the Defense Appropriations Subcommittee 
in the House, during hearings on the pending act, that the threat of Soviet 
manned bombers is the greatest threat to U.S. security, and will remain 
the greatest threat for some years to come. Our Alaska defenses, and the 449th 
Fighter Squadron in particular, can play a vital role in deterring, controlling, 
and eliminating that threat. 

Before concluding my remarks today, I shall discuss one further element in the 
Defense Department appropriation bill for 1961. I wish to submit to the com- 
mittee information which came to my attention in the course of hearings before 
the Senate Select Committee on Small Business. Reference is made to the pro- 
curement by the Department of the Air Force of 70 144-ton oxygen manufacturing 
plants. The item is described at page 25, volume 8 of the fiscal year 1961 Air 
Force Budget Justification of Estimate, dated January 18, 1960. 

Persuasive evidence has been presented to the Select Committee on Small 
Business that this procurement, which will cost an estimated $5.2 million; 

1. Is nonessential to Air Force operations, 

2. Violates Department of Defense Directive 4000.8, and, 

3. Will create a harmful competition with private industry by the Department 
of the Air Force, 
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It is the position of the Department of the Air Force that the construction 
of in-house oxygen production plants is essential to the security of Air Force 
combat capabilities. In testimony before the Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness this proposition was explored on its merits. I might note that throughout 
the testimony received by the committee in hearings there was no suggestion by 
Defense Department or Air Force personnel that the liquid oxygen plants con- 
templated in the procurement are not in a very real sense competitive with 
private enterprise. The Department rested its case on the proposition that com- 
petition notwithstanding the manufacture of oxygen by a military agency is 
essential to combat readiness. 

At the beginning of this portion of my remarks I listed three conclusions I 
have reached concerning this procurement. I shall now explore each of these 
in detail. 

The first point contradicting the position of the Air Force which I stated is 
that in-house construction and operation of liquid oxygen plants is nonessential 
to defense requirements. I base this conclusion on the complete inability of the 
witnesses representing the two departments, Defense and Air Force, to show 
that commercial operators are unable, or would be unable in the event of attack, 
to fulfill Air Force needs. There has not occurred an instance in the past when 
Air Force requirements in this area were not satisfied. It is true that the Air 
Force has in the past produced a high percentage of its own liquid oxygen re- 
quirements, but even had this not been the case the representatives of private 
enterprise have demonstrated that they would have been capable of meeting 
all market requirements had the market been made available to them. The 
industry appearing before the committee in opposition to this procurement raised 
many valid arguments which tended to prove that civilian operators would be 
as fully capable to meet Air Force needs under attack as would the Air Force 
itself. It was not shown on the other hand that the Air Force would be in a 
better position to defend an on-base plant than it would be to protect a com- 
mercial plant. To the contrary, it would appear that the on-base plant would 
be more susceptible to damage in the event of an attack than would be a plant 
located in a position some distance from the military reservation. 

The second conclusion which I report after hearing testimony before the Select 
Committee on Small Business is that this procurement is in direct opposition 
to the avowed policy of the Department of Defense as reflected in DOD Direc- 
tive 4000.8, dated January 5, 1957. This departmental directive establishes a 
program of noncompetition with commercial or industrial facilities available to 
perform military supply activities. Quoting from the directive, the following 
language appears: 

“TIT. a. The Department of Defense supports the basic principle that free 
competitive enterprise should be fostered by Government. Therefore, it is 
the policy of the Defense Department that the use of Government-owned and 
operated commercial and industrial type facilities will not be authorized after 
review except when it can be clearly demonstrated that private enterprise 
cannot perform the service or provide the products as necessary to meet current 
and mobilization requirements, or that in the execution of the military mission, 
operation by the Government is a necessity. Those factors which would justify 
the continued use of, or the establishment of, Government-owned commercial 
or industrial type activities are as follows:” 

There are then listed in the directive six exceptions to the policy justifying 
the continued use or establishment of Government-owned commercial facilities. 

The first of these exceptions allows such activity in the absence of private 
facilities of sufficient capacity to meet military needs. This exception clearly is 
not satisfied by the factual situation surrounding the procurement to which I 
object. Representatives of the liquid oxygen industry proved the capability of 
private enterprise to meet military markets in most areas where the proposed 
plants are to be constructed. No objection was voiced to inhouse operations at 
bases not serviceable by the industry. 

The second exception to the policy concerns the impracticality of procurement 
from private sources. The Air Force has not suggested that there is a fluctu- 
ating military demand for liquid oxygen, nor has it been suggested that private 
procurement is impractical. To the contrary, that a percentage of liquid 
oxygen is now and in the future will be, procured from private sources reflects 
that this exception is not in point. 

The third criterion by which military competition may be justified requires 
a showing of need to train military personnel through operation of facilities in 
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order that needs might be filled without dependence on private sources in zones 
of combat. Although the Department of the Air Force maintains that it is 
necessary to train personnel in the manufacture of liquid oxygen to prepare for 
such circumstances it has not been shown that the type of plant and operation 
contemplated in this procurement would be that sort which would be in service 
in a combat situation. The plants proposed in this procurement are permanent, 
immobile, industrial facilities. They are not adaptable to the type of training 
contemplated in the exception. I might add that a further procurement appear- 
ing at page 23 of the fiscal year 1961 budget justification of estimates contem- 
plates an additional expenditure by the Air Force of $2.8 million for 3314-ton 
mobile units, presumably of the type used in combat conditions. 

The fourth exception to the policy is one based on intelligence security. It 
may be dismissed without especial notice because I am sure the Air Force and 
the Defense Department will concede that any potential enemies that the United 
States might have are fully knowledgeable of the method by which liquid oxy- 
gen is produced. 

The fifth instance in which military inhouse operations may be allowed to 
compete with private enterprise according to the departmental directive is 
when the product or service cannot be obtained from private enterprise at a 
reasonable price. This exception most certainly could not be a justification for 
this procurement because testimony has been received showing that the industry 
can supply military needs at an expense lower than that required for the oper- 
ation of military generating plants. An example of this is found in an occasion 
when the Navy Department attempted inhouse liquid oxygen production at an 
installation at Bremerton, Wash., but abandoned it after learning the expense 
was too great in comparison to the cost of procurement from private enterprise. 
In my opinion the Air Force could well learn from the example of the Navy in 
this field. It would be tragic were these plants to be constructed at the cost 
proposed only to be abandoned as impractical because of budgetary limitations. 

The sixth exception which allows military competition with private enter- 
prise is a catchall clause intended to cover any omission in the five preceding 
exceptions. It allows the Secretary of Defense to approve a competitive military 
inhouse activity when “any other criterion” demonstrates Government opera- 
tion to be in the public interest. It seems doubtful that this is the justification 
for his competitive adventure because testimony was received reflecting that the 
procurement was indeed not approved by the Secretary of Defense. It was ap- 
proved under the authority of the Staff Director, Office of Production Policy. 

It was revealed in testimony before the committee that this procurement had 
been approved by the Defense Department on the evidence of need offered by the 
Air Force. Approval was based primarily on an eight-point presentation sub- 
mitted in a letter requesting approval. The purpose of the eight points was ap- 
parently to show that there existed in the request no violation of the policy 
statement reflected in DOD 4000.8. A careful analysis during the committee 
hearing of each of the eight points did not support the conclusion of the Defense 
Department. To the contrary, testimony before the committee tended only to 
prove that the eight points reflected that liquid oxygen supply is essential to Air 
Force operations. They did not meet the challenge of the industry that inhouse 
production is not required for maximum combat readiness. 

After reviewing in detail the eight separate bases of justification, the com- 
mittee asked of the Staff Director of the Defense Department Office of Pro- 
duction Policy how the approval of the Department could have been granted 
under the provisions of DOD 4000.8. The response was that the Department 
based its approval upon the entire statement made by the Department of the 
Air Force, plus the information that has been given in meetings. This appar- 
ently means that the eight individually disproved points when considered col- 
lectively are valid. 

It is my opinion that the eight bases of justification submitted by the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force are no more valid collectively than they are separately. 

The third issue raised at the beginning of my remarks was that this pro- 
curement represents unwarranted and harmful competition with private in- 
dustry. In Alaska, as well as in other areas where Air Force bases are located, 
adventuresome individuals have had the courage to invest their limited capital 
in the creation of new facilities to support the Air Force mission. Examining 
the testimony of the several representatives of this young industry before the 
Select Committee on Small Business, it is apparent that these enterprises are 
not industrial giants. These are mainly small businessmen whose commercial 
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interests do not extend very much further than to the local market. The Air 
Force has made no allegation that there has been unfair price discrimination ; 
that there has been faulty service; or that there has been any element of non- 
cooperation. 

It would appear from the record of testimony that this is truly an industry 
which has operated with an eye toward the interest of the country as well as 
that of commercial profit. It is with great concern, therefore, that I witness 
this procurement. In the case of some of the witnesses who testified it would 
appear that a further limitation of the Air Force oxygen market would render 
private operation unprofitable. Investments would be lost. I strongly advocate 
the deletion of funds available to the Department of the Air Force for the con- 
struction of these needlessly competitive commercial facilities. 

My colleague, Senator Gruening, offers with me therefore the following amend- 
ment to the Defense Department appropriations bill for 1961. 

On page 35, line 8, strike the period and insert a colon in lieu thereof 
and insert the following additional language: “Provided further, That no funds 
available to agencies of the Department of Defense shall be used for the opera- 
tion, acquisition, or construction of new facilities or equipment for new facili- 
ties in the continental United States for the production of liquid oxygen unless 
the Secretary of Defense has certified that, with respect to a military installa- 
tion at which it is proposed to construct such facilities, commercial supplies of 
liquid oxygen are not available at a reasonable price and a reasonable distance 
in satisfactory quality and quantity to meet requirement of the installation.” 

If the appropriation bill is amended as my colleague and I suggest, the Air 


Force will still be allowed to construct those plants which are justified by fact. 
But the amendment would prevent what I have described here today as 
destructive competition with American enterprise. 


AIR STRENGTH IN ALASKA 


Senator Bartrierr. As I said, Mr. Chairman, I was in Alaska over 
the weekend. The planes are already beginning to leave Ladd Air 
Force Base. This will mean there will be one fighter squadron in 
Alaska, based at Elmendorf Air Force Base outside of Anchorage. 
Those planes, relatively few in number, will be rotated and very ob- 
viously they cannot provide the protection that not only Alaska is 
entitled to, but the entire United States is entitled to because I be- 
lieve, and I believe this sincerely, that if Alaska should be taken, the 
entire United States is endangered. 

Senator Cuavez. Would this not be a fact, if any foreign power 
takes Alaska, would they not have a base from which to attack the 
United States? 

Senator Barrietr. Precisely. They would be that much closer to 
the 48 States here. 

The problem of supply from across the Bering Strait would not 
be infinitely difficult. They would have these great bases which we 
have built up there at huge cost to use against us. 

I do not think we should permit the possibility. I think it is clear 
that we have too little in Alaska, instead of too much and that too 
little is now being further diminished. 

I do not say this very sincerely, Mr. Chairman, from the local view- 
point. I believe that the considerations involved here, the necessities, 
far outweigh any desire we might have for our own protection in 
Alaska to have a sizable defense force. 

Since these military judgments seem to alter very rapidly, I hope 
this one will be changed and that the 449th will not be pulled out, but 
instead, will be reenforced and will be supplied with the latest type 
of fighter equipment aircraft. 
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Although apparently, from what General Estes said to the com- 
mittee only on Tuesday of this week, the committee’s view might not 
prevail in the policy determination, yet I do think that they would 
be given some weight, at least. 

Senator Cuavez. I had the definite impression at the time the 
testimony was being given to this committee it was not so much mili- 
tary thinking as something else. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF ALASKA THEATER COMMANDER 


Senator Barrierr. I still am cogitating over the statements made 
to us at the Pentagon on May 10 that the views of the theater com- 
mander in Alaska were never asked in reference to this proposed 
withdrawal of this fighter squadron, that very distinguished officer, 
Lt. Gen. Frank A. Armstrong. It just seems ine onceivable to me that 
his opinion was not even solicited. 

As a matter of fact, we know that he very urgently recommended 
only in 1959 that missiles be placed in Alaska and that his recom- 
mendation was disregarded. 

Mr. Chairman, my prepared statement has reference to the proposals 
of the Air Force to build more liquid oxygen plants on Air Force 
bases. I think it was proposed that 64 additional such plants be 
built. 

A subcommittee of the Select Committee on Small Business held 
hearings on this matter quite recently and Senator Bible presided. 
It is my understanding that he is going to be before you to testify 
on this matter. I participated in some of those meetings, but will 
defer to the presentation of Senator Bible. 

All I want to say in this connection is that I support the amendment 
which has been or will be proposed to the subcommittee in reference 
to this matter. 


DEFENSE COMMISSARY STORES 


Now, to my final point, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opporunity 
to appear this morning with respect to section 513 of the Defense 
Appropriation Act for 1961. 

With Senator Gruening and me, this morning is Mr. Edward M. 
Suddock, of Anchorage. Mr. Suddock is acting president of the 
Alaska Food Distributors Association. Twice a director of the 
Anchorage Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Suddock is general manager 
of Groceries, Wholesale, Inc., Alaska’s largest civilian food handling 
firm. 

By way of introduction, Mr. Chairman, what we seek this morning 
is the retention in the Appropriations Act of the current language 
affecting the operation of commissary stores of the agencies of the 
Depar tment of Defense. 

This current language, approved by the corresponding committee of 
the House this year for renewal in the 1961 act, treats Alaska on the 
same basis as the other States. Under this language appropriations 
are not available for the commercial transportation of groceries to 
commissaries in any State of the Union. 

This language, incidentally, has not been implemented by the De- 
partment of Defense. 
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That is what I meant when I said here is another mandate legis- 
latively approved by the Congress which has not been followed by the 
Department to which it was directed. 


PAYMENT FOR TRANSPORTATION OF FOOD 


The Department of Defense desires to treat Alaska in an exceptional 
manner. It asks for legal authority to allow the Department to con- 
tinue paying commercial transportation costs of food goods to Alaska 
out of appropriated funds. 

The present practice of the military, which is inconsistent with the 
language of section 613 of the 1960 Appropriations Act—has several 
consequences which we believe are detrimental to the Nation and 
Alaska. 

First, Alaska suppliers must operate under an unwholesome dis- 
crimination. Competitors in other areas can supply foods goods to 
the military for use in Alaska, relying on the military to ship these 
goods to Alaska at the taxpayers’ expense. 

The Alaska businessman, on the contrary, brings the goods into 
Alaska and cannot rely on the transportation corps subsidy for ship- 
ment into the Alaska market areas. 

Second, the current practice splinters what should be a market area 
attractive to food manufacturers. The splintering of this market 
area discourages the manufacturers from making the same freight 
prepayments that are made everywhere else in the United States. 

As a result, the cost of living in Alaska remains artifically high 
to the detriment of the United States, the State, and all of the people. 

It should be emphasized that the provisions we recommend and 
which were adopted last year provide only for equal treatment of 
the State of Alaska and promote a desirable uniformity in procure- 
ment practice. 

I should like to introduce to you Mr. Suddock to testify after Sen- 
ator Gruening or before, at your pleasure. 

Senator Cuavez. We will be glad to listen to the gentleman, but 
we would like to hear from Senator Gruening first. 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you very much. 


DEFENSIVE BASES IN ALASKA 


STATEMENT OF HON. ERNEST GRUENING, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF ALASKA 


COST OF U.S. BASES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Senator Gruenine. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Before going into my testimony I would like to supplement. briefly 
what my colleague, Dr. Bartlett, he became a doctor of laws over the 
weekend 

Senator Cuavez. No wonder he went to Alaska. 

Senator Grurntna. A degree bestowed upon him by the University 





of Alaska, our farthest north institution of higher learning—and 


to point out the strange paradox in our defense picture, namely that 
the United States has established bases at great cost in foreign coun- 
tries bordering on the Soviet Union. They were at great cost origi- 
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nally, they are continuing to be a great cost because if you read the 
justification in the mutual security program, you will find that we 
have to pay large sums to the dictators of these countries to keep 
them good natured. 

It does not always work. In some cases, like Morocco we are told 
to get out after having spent all this money. I could document that, 
as you know. 

But here in Alaska, which is closer to the Soviet Union, or as close 
as any of these bases, we build them on the rock of American soil, amid 
a 100 percent patriotic American population, and we do not have to 
pay these sums which I will not characterize by an ugly word. 

Therefore, it seems to be the height of folly to discontinue this base 
Ladd Field in Alaska, and continue to pay large sums for other bases 
from some of which we may be asked to leave before long and may 
have to. 

In addition to that, there is another striking paradox in that 2 years 
ago when we tried to get Alaska admitted as a State we were told 
that as a condition to admission an area virtually half of Alaska—the 
northern half—would have to be set aside as an area which the Presi- 
dent could at his wish withdraw wholly or in part for defense pur- 


poses. 
STATEHOOD APPROVAL 


This was unprecedented in the history of the United States. Both 
my colleague and I protested against it, but we were told it was es- 
sential and that we could not get approval of the President for state- 
hood unless it were done. 

Less than 2 years later the same administration is taking the guts 
of defense out of that region. 

Senator Cuavez. I was going to make this point: If we agree with 
them, taking the squadron out of there, perhaps we should request 
the release of the area set aside for defense purposes. 

Senator Gruenine. I think that is a natural corollary, but we prefer 
to have the fighter force back and take no chances with the defense of 
the North American Continent. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement here. It is on the same 
subject which Senator Bartlett discussed, the matter of oxygen pro- 
duction. I am sorry that Senator Dworshak has left because I wanted 
to answer his question as to where the money was coming from. 


AIR FORCE IN COMPETITION WITH PRIVATE BUSINESS 


One place the money can come from is to tell the Air Force to get 
out of competition with private business. The Air Force wants to 
build some 60-odd oxygen plants despite the fact that private suppliers 
are doing it now. 

That is going to cost our taxpayers $8 million. 

In addition to the $8 million that can be saved there is the tax 
revenue that will come when you set up private enterprise in this 
business. 

The same applies to bakeries in Alaska. 

So I will not bother to read this statement and take your time, but 
will appreciate if it could be included in this record, because I have 
summarized its purport. 
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It seems rather paradoxical that when the Air Force is falling 
down on its legitimate business of defense and taking out the fighter 
planes on the most strategic sector of our entire defense. Yet the 
Air Force is going ahead and creating these oxygen plants at a time 
when liquid oxygen is now being adequately supplied by private 
enterprise. 

AMENDMENTS RE OXYGEN AND BAKERIES 


I have two amendments which are designed to rectify that situation, 
which I would like to present to the committee. One is jointly spon- 
sored by Senator Bartlett and Mr. Butler, that is the one having to 
do with oxygen, and another one having to do with bakeries, is co- 
sponsored by Senator Bartlett. ; 

Senator Ciavez. Have you put those amendments in the hopper 
yet 

Senator GRUENING. They are right here. 

Senator Cuavez. I know, but have you put them in the Senate 
hopper ¢ 

Senator GRUENING. Not yet, but we are about to do so. Do you 
mind if I repeat what I said for Senator Dworshak’s benefit, who has 
just returned to the hearing? 

Senator Cuavez. Not at all. 

Senator Gruenine. There is a way in which some of this money 
can be saved. The Air Force is now proposing to build some 60-odd 
oxygen plants although private enterprise is adequately supplying 
oxygen. 

That is the basis of my statement. 

Now, these expenditures by the Air Force are going to amount to 
$8 million plus the fact that private enterprise will pay taxes to the 
Treasury of the United States. 

If you get the Air Force out of competition with private business 
and put it back in the business of defending our country, the Treas- 
ury will gain, the defense will gain, we will all be better off and we 
would be adhering to a principle often promulgated by this adminis- 
tration that the Government should not compete with private enter- 
prise. 

Senator DworsHak. Senator Gruening, I am surprised that you 
have not made a proposal previously to this time to get Alaska under 
the foreign aid program. 

Senator GRUENING. It was a matter of great folly that before enter- 
ing statehood we did not temporarily hoist a foreign flag and then we 
certainly would have had all of the many things which we are not 
now getting, but which are being liberally parceled out to the 104 
foreign countries with the suggestion that we must not cut it a nickel, 
whereas the programs for combating pollution, for education, roads, 
housing, resource development, et cetera, are called extravagant, 
wasteful, inflationary by the administration, and that they will un- 
balance the budget. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. I am confining my remarks to the military 
challenge. I think that is the No. 1 problem facing our country 
today. 

Senator GruENING. I agree. 

Thank you. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 
(The prepared statement of Senator Gruening follows :) 
STATEMENT OF SENATOR ERNEST GRUENING 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank the committee for giving me the opportunity 
to come before you today and urge certain actions with respect to the Defense 
Department appropriations for 1961. 

Recently, the Senate Select Committee on Small Business held hearings on a 
matter which has engendered widespread concern, not to say alarm, in the 
segment of the American economy identified as small business. The subject of 
these hearings wus a recently announced proposal of the Air Force to construct 
and operate 70 liquid oxygen production plants at Air Force bases throughout 
the United States. 

The reason for the alarm this caused in small-business circles is that commer- 
cial producers of liquid oxygen have been successfully supplying the Air Force 
as well as the other armed services with liquid oxygen for some time. In many 
cases commercial suppliers have only recently obtained certificates of necessity 
entitling them to liberalized depreciation allowances for income tax purposes for 
the very reason that they were engaging in plant expansion to supply Air Force 
needs. In the case of an Alaska supplier, Mr. W. E. Buckow, president of the 
Alaska Chemical Corp., his plant was recently expanded for the purpose of 
supplying liquid oxygen needs of Eielson Air Force Base near Fairbanks only 
for him to have been informed, last fall, that the Air Force is no longer in need 
of his liquid oxygen, but would, instead, produce its own. 

Having made strenuous attempts, without success, to obtain action by this 
administration which would again permit the Air Force to reap the benefit of 
Mr. Buckow’s ready supply of liquid oxygen and save its own effort for defense 
of the Nation, I was not surprised to learn that the Air Force liquid oxygen 
program had been expanded to provide a threat not only to the Alaska Chemi- 
cal Corp. but to many other small producers of this commodity throughout the 
United States. 

Here, Mr. Chairman, is yet another encroachment by the military services 
upon rights of the civilian community. 

Aside from the economic effect of the expansion of Air Force production of 
liquid oxygen upon individual suppliers throughout the United States, there is 
another aspect of this matter which concerns the most fundamental concepts 
of civilian democratic government of free people. That is the overwhelming 
importance to our defense of maintaining strong and reliable commercial manu- 
facturers to produce the goods needed for war, as well as for the avoidance of 
war. I am aware of the arguments of the Air Force that its contemplated 
expansion of liquid oxygen production is necessary to the defense effort. This 
is an argument which we may not dare take lightly. 

However, it seems to me to be of even greater importance that we recognize 
clearly the need for maintenance of an adequate mobilization base for our Armed 
Forces. The military can never be entirely self-sufficient under our system of 
government. It is essential to the Armed Forces, it is esSential to democratic 
government that the resources of American industry be utilized to the utmost 
in carrying out our defense mission. Commercial manufacturers of items 
needed for defense must be partners with the military. They cannot be placed 
in a role in which their services can be discarded at will. To say nothing of 
the personal sacrifices incident to such a policy, the fact is that American 
private industry cannot be turned off and on at will. The investment if 
human ingenuity and economic resources needed to produce commodities essen- 
tial to our welfare cannot be supplied at the drop of a brass hat. These are 
resources which must be utilized and not allowed to go to waste. 

It is important to keep the commercial suppliers of liquid oxygen in a strong 
position to supply our needs of this commodity when those needs arise. Action 
of the Department of Defense which results in a weakening of their economic 
strength may well be remembered with dismay should the day come when their 
production is desperately needed, and is not there. 

Another argument which must be made for maintaining our commercial sup- 
pliers in a strong position is that of the benefits derived by the general public 
from tax revenues paid by private business concerns. It is apparent that as 
we allow the military to preempt the function of producing commodities which 
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can be produced and sold by private enterprise there will be a corresponding 
decrease in taxes payable on profits earned by commercial industry. Economic 
strength is essential to military strength. The support of our necessarily enor- 
mous Military Establishment is largely dependent upon the maintenance of a 
sound tax base to support activities not only of the Federal Government, but, 
also, of the States and municipalities of the United States. 

There have been recent reports in the press that our American war industry, 
which was largely a product of World War II, has become dangerously out of 
date, and there are serious doubts as to the ability of U.S. producers to supply 
the military with its needs of the day. This is another reason for applying 
defense procurement policies which will protect and not dissipate resources of 
commercial firms now qualified to supply military requirements. 

For these reasons, which I believe to be valid, my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Alaska, and I wish to propose an amendment to the appropriation bill now 
under consideration which is similar to a provision enacted by the House and 
included in previous Defense Department appropriation measures. I refer to 
the provision in section 511 of this bill which prohibits expenditure of funds for 
the operation, acquisition, or construction of new facilities or equipment for new 
facilities in the continental limits of the United States for metal scrap baling 
or shearing or for melting or sweating aluminum scrap unless the Secretary of 
Defense or an Assistant Secretary of Defense designated by him determines, 
with respect to each facility involved, that the operation of such facility is in 
the national interest. Our amendment would add to the present bill a prohi- 
bition against expenditure of funds appropriated by it for the operation, acquisi- 
tion, or construction of new facilities or equipment for new facilities in the conti- 
nental liimts of the United States for the production of liquid oxygen at military 
installations which can be supplied by commercial producers of liquid oxygen. 
Such onbase production would be provided for by appropriations made by this 
bill only where the Secretary of Defense or an Assistant Secretary designated 
by him certifies that commercial supplies of liquid oxygen are not available at 
a reasonable distance and a reasonable price in satisfactory quality and quantity 
for defense needs. 

Mr. Chairman, the cost of the liquid oxygen production program proposed by 
the Air Force has been estimated at about $8 million. I believe this is a sum 
which would be much better utilized in the continued operation of Ladd Air 
Force Base at Fairbanks, Alaska. I believe that it is a sum which can be used 
to greater advantage to the American people in any number of other Federal 
programs. For example, $8 million would be of great help in eliminating pol- 
luted water supplies. It would be put to use for the direct benefit of mankind 
if anpropriated for cancer research, for improved schools, or for better housing. 

We do not need this expenditure by the Air Force of $8 million to perform a 
function for which private industry is better equipped. 

Beyond this, I hope this committee will give its careful consideration to the 
effect that the expenditure of this sum for this purpose will have upon a vital 
and thriving segment of American small business. 

Another small-business enterprise in Alaska which has been repeatedly 
harassed by unwarranted competition by the military is the commercial baking 
industry in Fairbanks. Numerous representations by the Alaska congressional 
delegation were made to the Department of Defense. The Department of the 
Air Force acceded to our request to discontinue the baking of bread for troop 
issue. However, the Department of the Army interceded. So now the question 
of whether or not these two bakeries shall continue to compete with private 
industry is before the Joint Chiefs of Staff for decision. So, in the midst of 
their deliberations as to how best to defend our country, the Joint Chiefs must 
take time out to decide the question of bakeries in Alaska. Now, the incongruity 
of expenditure of military effort on the baking of bread has long been recognized. 
Along with a prohibition against the construction, replacement, or reactivation 
of laundries and dry-cleaning facilities at military installations, the current 
appropriation act for the Department of Defense contains, in section 524, a 
similar prohibition against construction, replacement, or reactivation of bakeries. 
As this prohibition does not seem sufficient to protect the interests of commercial 
bakeries, I offer for the consideration of the committee a further amendment to 
section 524 which would also prohibit the operation of bakeries in the absence 
of a certification of the Secretary of Defense that services furnished by them 
are not available from commercial sources at reasonable rates. 
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Mr. Chairman, it was only day before yesterday that the attention of this 
committee was drawn to a decision of the Air Force to withdraw a fighter 
squadron from Ladd Air Force Base at Fairbanks, Alaska. I will not take your 
time to describe, again, the consequences to be clearly foreseen as a result of this 
shocking abandonment of defense responsibilities of the Air Force. I only men- 
tion this matter for the purpose of pointing up the incongruity of Defense policies 
which would, on one hand, require the disbandment of an important unit of the 
Air Force which executes the mission of defense for which the military depart- 
ments are responsible and, on the other hand, would authorize operation of 
business establishments and commercial enterprises by the same Air Force which 
are in competition with services available from private business. 

I urge action by the Appropriations Committee which will insure emphasis by 
the Department of Defense on defense missions and will discourage, in the public 
interest, those activities which are not properly defense missions and which are 
damaging to the private business community of the Nation. 

Thank you for giving me this opportunity to appear here today. 


[H.R. 11998, 86th Cong., 2d sess. ] 
OxYGEN AMENDMENT 


Intended to be proposed by Mr. Gruening (for himself, Mr. Bartiett, and Mr. 
Butler) to the bill (H.R. 11998), Defense Department Appropriation for 1961, 
viz: 

On page 35, line 8, strike the period, insert a semicolon in lieu thereof, and in- 
sert the following additional language: “Provided further, That no funds avail- 
able to agencies of the Department of Defense shall be used for the operation, 
acquisition, or construction of new facilities or equipment for new facilities in 
the continental United States for the production of liquid oxygen unless the 
Secretary of Defense has certified that, with respect to a military installation 
at which it is proposed to construct such facilities, commercial supplies or liquid 
oxygen are not available at a reasonable price and a reasonable distance in sat- 
isfactory quality and quantity to meet requirements of the installation.” 


BAKERY AMENDMENT 

Page 41, line 23, after the word “replacement”, insert the word “operation”. 

Page 41, line 25, after the word “the’’, insert the word “Continental” so that 
the amendment reads: 

“Sec. 524. None of the funds appropriated in this Act shall be used for the 
construction, replacement, operation or reactivation of any bakery, laundry, or 
dry-cleaning facility in the continental United States, its territories or posses- 
sions, as to which the Secretary of Defense does not certify in writing, giving 
his reasons therefor, that the services to be furnished by such facilities are not 
obtainable from commercial sources at reasonable rates.” 


LETTER TO SECRETARY GATES 


Senator BartLterr. Mr. Chairman, may I offer a letter which I for- 
got to note here, a copy of a letter addressed to Secretary Gates, from 
the Anchorage Chamber of Commerce regarding Ladd Air Force 
Base. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

May 19, 1960. 


Hon. THOMAS S. GATES, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secrerary: The people of Alaska are alarmed and deeply concerned 
by the recent announcement that Alaska is of no strategic importance to the 
national defense of our country. The truth of this thinking is borne out by the 
current Air Force plans to withdraw the 449th Fighter-Interceptor Squadron 
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from, and virtually abandon, Ladd Air Force Base. How can our military ex- 
perts ignore our strategic location when civil air authorities of the United States 
and foreign countries have labeled Alaska as the crossroads: of the sky? If 
great circle air routes are so important between foreign countries during peace- 
time, why is this not true in the event of war? We feel it is true, as evidenced 
by the vast ferry activities which Soviet Russia carried on during World War II. 
Alaska played a very important part in this operation. 

It is simply inconceivable to thinking people in Alaska that America’s top 
military strategists have concluded that it would be preferable to allow an enemy 
to stage the air battle over densely populated areas of the eastern seaboard or 
the Nation’s industrial heartland instead of enforcing upon him the necessity of 
neutralizing destructive forces which could be aimed at him from Alaska. Here 
in the 49th State, America possesses more than 500,000 square miles of territory 
under its own control with vast uninhabited areas which could accommodate 
missile sites far distant from any vital populated nerve center. We believe that 
if the citizens of Washington, D.C., Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and 
similar areas were given an opportunity to decide whether America should invite 
attack upon these areas rather than missile sites in Alaska that the overwhelming 
choice would be obvious. 

The Strategic Air Command's vital role as a deterrent to aggression is well 
recognized by all, however, in view of this the argument that manned aircraft 
or missiles implaced in lower California or Wyoming or elsewhere can protect 
the State of Alaska or negate Alaska’s strategic importance, it seems absurd 
in view of the other arguments presented by Air Force spokesmen which claim 
that range is the big factor in determining the accuracy and effectiveness of 
ballistic missiles. The latter being true, it makes no sense at all to reason that 
missiles should be placed in hardened sites three or four thousand miles distant 
from the potential enemy when, in fact, these sites could be placed within less 
than 100 miles. 

The people of Alaska are deadly serious about this matter, because they feel 
that decisions are being made in Washington which are of a truly life or death 
nature. In spite of this, they would prefer that the State of Alaska be developed 
into the highest type of priority target from the enemy standpoint than to stand 
by and watch decisions being made which leave the enemy no choice but to 
strike America’s heartland first. Careful study of Alaska’s position on the 
globe would show belond doubt that enemy thrusts over or against this State 
would actually be in the opposite direction from the eastern seaboard. 

The citizens of Alaska cannot reconcile the necessity for our officials pleading 
with foreign governments to allow this Government to locate missile sites on 
foreign soil and being denied because of the foreign government’s reluctance 
to become a target when, at the same time, military officials discount the need 
for placing missile units in Alaska only 60 miles away from Soviet Russia. 

Much is said about the high cost of constructing and operating military facili- 
ties in Alaska. If all costs are included in the total cost for establishing and 
maintaining U.S. bases on foreign soil, such as in Morocco, it is extremely doubt- 
ful that a similar base in Alaska would be more excessive. 

This is a crucial hour for America and the free world. It is vital to survival 
that Alaska’s strategic importance as the closest American soil to Russia and 
to Red China be reviewed. The people of this State are not in a position to 
recommend whether long-range or short-range missiles or some other type of 
modern equipment should be placed in Alaska, however, as patriotic citizens, 
they do feel entitled to insist upon a thorough investigation of military planning 
with respect to the 49th State and a far more saisfactory explanation of why 
it is being downgraded at the very time when the world situation has worsened 
to the point of international desperation. The Air Force announcement of with- 
drawal in Alaska has raised the questions in the minds of the people whether 
they are here building permanent homes in a permanent economy or whether 
they are transient and temporary. When Congress approved statehood, the 
action encouraged the belief that this was to be a permanent part of the Amer- 
ican economy and would be the permanent home of the pioneers who came here 
to carve homes out of the wilderness and would be protected as such. These 
people are entitled to a clear explanation of their status as citizens in a State, 


so they can know wheher it is a permanent State or a temporary State. 
Sincerely yours, 


L. H. LANpDRy, 
President, Greater Anchorage Chamber of Commerce. 


Atvin A. POLeT, 
President, Fairbanks Chamber of Commerce. 
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COMMISSARIES IN ALASKA AND HAWAII 


STATEMENT OF EDWIN M. SUDDOCK, PRESIDENT, GROCERIES 
WHOLESALE, INC. 


LANGUAGE RELATIVE TO FREIGHT 


Senator Cuavez. Now, Mr. Suddock, we are ready to hear from you. 

Mr. Suppock. I wish to state my appreciation to this committee for 
being allowed to come approximately 5,000 miles to speak to you this 
morning. It certainly gives one great confidence in the democratic 
processes to find that this can be te in this great land of ours. 

Yesterday, the Department of Defense recommended to this sub- 
committee the insertion of language into section 513 of the 1961 
Defense Appropriations Act the effect of which would permit appro- 
priated funds to be used for paying freight on goods sold in Armed 

orces commissaries in Alaska and Hawaii. 

Thus, the Department of Defense is seeking to authorize exceptional 
treatment for Alaska that Congress eliminated in the 1960 act. 

The Department of Defense arguments supporting this request. are, 
in substance, the same now as they were last year before Congress 
struck such nonuniform wording from the 1960 act. They are the 
same contentions recently presented to the House subcommittee, and 
which were found unacceptable there. 

While the Department of Defense in effect alleges that the wisdom 
of congressional action last year is defective in prescribing equal treat- 
ment for Alaska, and now Hawaii, in this matter, it does not speak 
from experience in operating under the provisions of the 1960 act, 
since it has never implemented the mandate of equal treatment. 

Congress has wisely considered that this amendment the Depart- 
ment of Defense proposes, ostensibly to equalize military cost of liv- 
ing in Alaska, as compared to such costs in other States, is far more 
vicious a remedy than the disease it proposes to cure. 


FREIGHT RESPONSIBLE FOR COSTS 


The Department of Defense draws much reference to unreasonable 
high costs in Alaska, and such high costs are indisputable. 

The main culprit in Alaska’s high cost is freight cost beyond the 
lower 48 States. These high freight costs ultimately find their ways 
into everything everybody does or buys in Alaska. In the case of the 
military, Alaska differential costs above those in sister States becomes 
a major portion of the total Alaska military budget. 

For these reasons the problems for Alaskans, including the Armed 
Forces, is to face this high differential cost head on, not to place an 
umbrella over it and thus perpetuate it forever as a permanent fixture 
in the Alaska cost of doing business. 

All States from time to time have been faced with some differential 
cost that places them off balance with parallel costs in their sister 
States. But as a new State, Alaska differential costs are unduly high 
because as yet there has been little time to attack them under the 
weapon of statehood status. 
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FORMULA FOR HIGH DIFFERENTIAL COSTS 


But under the proper economic climate Alaska’s high differential 
costs now can be attacked just as surely and effectively as other States 
have dealt with theirs. 

This is a formula procedure. The first line of attack is tradition- 
ally against grocery import costs, since groceries usually represent 
the largest claim of commodities imported into a State. Thereafter, 
the pattern set up in the grocery attack spreads to encompass com- 
modity group acquisitions. 

It is the consistent policy of nationally large producers of grocery 
items, soap, shortening, cereals, prepared flours, paper products, house- 
wares, confections, et cetera, with few exceptions, to deliver their goods 
at uniform prices to f.o.b. points throughout the entire U.S. domestic 
economy. 

Uniform delivered prices are developed by including inside them 
average commodity freight to all f.o.b. points. In a very real sense 
freight equalized prices present a family plan for the entire U.S. 
domestic economy, and any State left out of this family plan remains 
ina situation of being an economic maverick. 

In addition to equalizing freight to points of delivery, many grocery 
producers, by setting up f.o.b. point stocks for their own accounts, or 
through agents, warehouses or distributors, thereby underwrite much 
of the overhead a local buyer asumes for his own account in buying 
through a long pipeline from a remote procurement center. 

Such overhead savings are reflected through simplified order docu- 
mentation, acquisition in small parcels when and as needed, relief of 
responsibility for storage cost, capital tieup, spoilage, damage, ob- 
solescence, et cetera. 


UNORTHODOX BUYING PRACTICES 


In Alaska all these terminal burdens are borne by the military for 
groceries it imports as a consequence of applying unorthodox buying 
practices. 

Even prior to statehood Alaskan civilian buyers began to press pro- 
ducers for inclusion in the national family plan for freight prepays 
as well as the extended coverage offered by local producer stocks to de- 
fray terminal burdens. 

Assuming statehood was just around the corner, many manufactur- 
ers responded. Some producers instituted total freight prepays to 
Alaska, others created partial freight allowances. 

Tacitly, almost all producers conceded that following statehood the 
shift to the total family plan package offered the first 48 States would 
take place quickly through competitive attrition among suppliers 
grasping at teh total Alaska State grocery market. 


MILITARY RESISTANCE TO CHARGED PLANS 


Producers, and Alaskan civilians alike, never dreamed that even 
though the military consistently resisted cooperating to bring the 
family plan to Alaska before statehood, it would resist normal com- 
missary practice, uniform elsewhere in the United States, after state- 
hood, and surely not after Congress spelled out in the 1960 act that no 
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exceptional practice should continue in Alaska. Then this immedi- 
ately posed a dilemma for the producers. 

The commissary market is a substantial portion of the whole Alas- 
ka grocery market. If producers pushed more allowances to cover 
Alaska and costs, they might undermine reasons for continuing the 
military grocery subsidy. 

Then this fine sinecure would vanish and the producers would be 
pressed to take upon themselves many of the responsibilities the mili- 
tary insists on underwriting through subsidy. 

So manufacturers followed the normal course of realistic American 
businessmen, they discontinued any further Alaska freight prepays or 
assuming responsibility for Alaska inventories. 

In fact, some producers even withdraw freight prepays they al- 
ready had, or discontinued Alaska stocks previously set up for their 
own. accounts. 

Meanwhile, even though many producers still prepay all or at least 
portions of the freight to Alaska for Alaskan buyers the military re- 
lieves them of this burden and remains a buyer in the lower 48 States, 
happily paying all freight beyond from appropriated funds. 


SAVINGS LOST 


Savings that could be made in using what producers’ inventories 
remain in Alaska are thrown away in preference to using a long pipe- 
line under freight subsidy. If a producer, or anyone else, makes an 
Alaskan delivered offering that is just 10 cents a case higher than an 
offering made in the lower 48, and freight beyond for the account of 
the military may be, say, $1.50, the Alaska offering is not taken. The 
subsidy will take the entire freight cost off commissary shelves, so 
customers will not be charged a dime a case more to save the taxpayers 
a dollar and forty cents. 

This is demoralizing discrimination against Alaska, and it has 
stopped the emergency of a local distribution industry of consequence 
inside our State. 

Producers would be insane to back Alaska distribution extensively 
under such an impossible economic climate. 


OBJECTIVE OF PRODUCERS 


I would like to digress a moment and say that the military persists 
in saying that a few Alaskan distributors are trying to take the case 
to the Congress to make business for themselves. That is not the case 
at all. 

The military is a normal buyer from the prime sources of supply. 
For anyone to think he can stand between that would be deluding 
himself. 

What we are trying to do is to get the military to take a landed 
price rather than buying somewhere in the middle of the market and 
once the manufacturer knows that everything he sells in Alaska has 
to be competed for on a final price, then the manufacturer is going to 
think in terms of delivered prices in Alaska and the State is going to 
oe a chance to get the manufacturers to compete the landed price 

own. 
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But so long as the military splits our market in two and keps part 
of it in another place where the manufacturers do not have to ¢ -ompete 
with the terminal market, we are going to set up in Alaska priced out 
of the picture on anything we do, every thing we do. 

We have an overhead built into our cost of doing business which 
the military has too. It is serious. We are never going to get out of 
there until we get the same kind of relief that other States have. 


CONVENTIONAL PRACTICE NEEDED 


Thus, it may be seen while this unorthodox procedure advocated by 
the Department of Defense is justifiable in a foreign theater, inside 
the domestic U.S. economy it is wholly without justific ation even from 
the standpoint of reasonable stewardship for the military. 

In effect it places the Alaskan military in a constantly compromised 
position from which it should welcome surcease. 

It follows, therefore, that conventional practice is indicated to cope 
properly w ith cost-of-livi ing differentials for Alaskan troops. If 
they need more pay, they should be renumerated by direct wages, not 


a commodity subsidy. 
BUSINESSLIKE PRODUCTION 


In like manner, there is only one businesslike way to procure and 
price goods. Goods should be procured in whatever way provides the 
lowest landed cost on shelv es, which means all costs considered, in- 
cluding total freight to destination. And, finally, in order to monitor 
proc edure to see that lowest true landed costs are taken, shelf prices 
should reflect no less than true landed cost. 

When this is done there will be immediately a concerted effort 
among responsible military personnel to obtain best possible true 
landed costs at commissary shelves, because if this is not done the 
people who disregard potential cost savings will have to pay the 
higher costs they create. 

Surely, these principles are consistent with the American way of 
doing things in the United States. 

A full scrutiny of all the facts involved surely bears out the wisdom 
of Congress in its wording of the subject section of the 1960 act, and 
this testimony trusts this wisdom will be carried forward into the 
1961 act by not making the modification in regard to Alaskan com- 
missaries as the Department of Defense suggests. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Mr. Suddock. 

Senator Dworshak. 


ALLOWANCES TO MILITARY PERSON NEL 


Senator Dworsnak. Mr. Suddock, do the military personnel in 
Alaska receive any additional payment like our military personnel 
serving in foreign countries because of the increased cost of living? 

Mr. Suppock. In the testimony that was given before the parallel 
committee to this one in the House, I believe it was said that they re- 
ceived varying allowances, but it was argued that these allowances 
possibly would not compensate for what they would lose, the the- 
oretical amount they would lose if they had to start paying the full 
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cost of commissary goods that would be necessary if freight were: 
added. 

The military suggested that if they had to price the true landed 
cost, that they might have to put in some compensated factor in the 
pay scale to do that. 

They testified last year before this same committee, I believe, that 
that would not be a very difficult thing to do. 

Senator Dworsnak. So far as I am concerned, there seems to be 
some confusion over whether the military personnel do receive addi- 
tional pay because of the higher cost of living in Alaska, and then 
on the other hand, whether the Defense Department subsidizes com- 
missary goods so that they do not have to pay more money there than 
they do in the States. 

Mr. Suppock. I can tell you very definitely they do receive addi- 
tional pay for serving in Alaska. 

The military contends that it might possibly not be enough. I think 
that isa matter of judgment. 

Senator Dworsuak. But it is true, then, that the military, and 
I presume the civilians employed by the Government in Alaska, at 
the commissaries purchase groceries, meats, at about the same prices 
as would be paid in commissaries in the States. 

Mr. Suppvock. Currently the civilians are not permitted to buy in 
the Alaska commissaries. This has been a rather recent development, 
but it is true, sir, that the commissaries’ prices in Alaska are identical 
with the commissary prices in the lower 48 because no differential cost 
is charged for moving the goods up there. 

Senator DworsHak. Then why does the Defense Department pay 
added living allowances to the military stationed in Alaska, if they 
buy their groceries in the commissaries at the same prices they do 
here in the 48 States? 

Mr. Suppock. I think it is very obvious that if anyone has an ad- 
vantage on something they are going to try to hold on to that as long 
as they can. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Bible. 


LiquiIr OxYGEN GENERATING FACILITIES 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALAN BIBLE, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF NEVADA 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Brete. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to 
appear before your committee. I am delighted that Senator Bartlett 
is here. I heard part of his testimony as well as that of Senator 
Gruening on the sien on which I am about to testify. 


This is relative to the appropriation of funds to enable the Air 
Force to procure up to 70 liquid oxygen generating facilities of 1144-ton 
daily capacity. 

Several weeks ago, members of the Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee received complaints on this instance of Government competition 
with private business. Senator John Sparkman, chairman of the 
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committee appointed me to serve as chairman of a subcommittee to 
study, hold hearings, and report on this matter. 

We held our hearings in the morning and afternoon of Thursday, 
May 12, and the afternoon of Friday, May 13. 

Unfortunately, there has not been time for us to draft our report 
for approval by all the members of our committee, so I am speaking 
only for myself today. 

Though I have heard Senator Bartlett’s statement, as well as Sen- 
ator Gruening’s, it does seem to me that the amendment they offer is 
a good method of getting at this problem. 


ATTITUDE OF SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE 


IT would hazard a guess that the Small Business Committee would 
support the testimony that I am about to give today. It did seem to 
me, speaking individually, that the Air Force failed to make a case 
for this particular procurement. 

I think the members of this committee are very well aware of the 
competing demands for funds on the part of all the services. I believe 
that these requests to go into business in a bigger way than ever and 
to compete even more with a perfectly adequate and essential commer- 
cial source of a critically needed commodity is certainly not justified, 
and I do not believe they made a case before our committee. 

I did hear witness after witness from the industry before our com- 
mittee say that their future was dark if these new Air Force plants 
began turning out liquid oxygen to supply bases they were serving 
or were designed to serve 

Now, the Air Force has said that this was only the continuation of a 
procurement instituted 9 years ago. 

Senator Cravez. They had that type of procedure on many other 
items. They have been in the bread businss, laundry business. This 
committee took action a few years ago trying to get them out of a lot 
of business activities that could be handled locally. 

Senator Brerr. I think the committee action in that respect was 
commendable, Mr. Chairman, and I think this follows somewhat that 
same general pattern, of competition with private business and in an 
area where private business and private industry is perfectly capable 
and able to efficiently furnish the product that the Air Force needs. 


HISTORY OF AIR FORCE ACTIVITY 


Now, they started this procurement in 1951 and they continued it 
until 1956. During this period of time they procured some 280 port- 
able, mobile liquid oxygen generators of 1-ton capacity. 

After an interval of 3 years, they decided they needed more. In- 
and the record before our 
committee shows there was no complaint about them—in October 1959, 
a determination was made that instead of these portable generators, 
with the 1-ton daily capacity, the Air Force would purchase commer- 


cial units of a ton and a half capacity, of a more or less permanent 
character. 





COST OF OXYGEN UNITS 


T believe the cost for the unit itself is something in the neighborhood 
of a hundred thousand dollars. 
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I think the procurement envisages somewhere between 64 and 70 
units. 

I think the line item is something in the neighborhood of $7 million 
counting last year’s appropriation and this year’s request. The Air 
Force indicated to us that this was not a new procurement and not a 
new policy, but was merely phasing out a 9-year procurement. 

NEW TYPE OF UNIT 

I certainly feel that they did not maintain this position. They now 
seek to bring into the Air Force a completely different type of unit, one 
which cannot be transported easily, one which requires a building to 
house it, and one which cannot be deployed with differing war mis- 
sions. 

Now, on querying the witnesses that were before the committee, as 
to the mobility of this unit, they said they had no idea how long it 
would take to tear it down, pick it up and move it somewhere else, 
These were the very men who made the decision in Memphis, Tenn., 
some 6 or 7 month ago. 

Let me say here that I am the very first to admit that this liquid 
oxygen is essential to modern warfare. The Air Force seemed to con- 
tinue to make this point before our committee. 

I think we would be more than willing and happy to stipulate that 
this oxygen must be made available, that it has been made available 
and will continue to be made available by private industry. 


ALTERNATIVE SOURCES OF LIQUID OXYGEN 


Now, let us look realistically at the alternative sources of that liquid 
oxygen. In many countries and in remote Air Force bases it is very 
likely that the Air Force itself will be the only source. No one de- 
nies this; no one criticizes the Air Force for guaranteeing adequate 
supplies at such location. Throughout the United States, however, 
there are literally hundreds of commercial plants generating liquid 
oxygen and depots storing liquid oxygen for transportation to civilian 
and military customers. 

The industry witnesses showed our committee a map of the United 
States and the several States depicting the location of commercial 
production and storage sites close to the Air Force bases where these 
new generators would be placed. 

In every instance the Air Force would have a choice of many well- 
dispersed commercial sources which have a capacity many times the 
amount which could be provided by these 114-ton units. 


POINTS DEVELOPED IN HEARING 


I think it was significant in our 2-day hearing that there was no 
complaint by Air Force of any lack of supply or any failure of sup- 
ply from these commercial sources within the continental United 
States. 

I think it is also significant that many of the commercial plants 
are in existence today because the Department of Defense as late as 
1957 requested the Office of Defense Mobilization to grant certifi- 
cates of necessity authorizing rapid tax writeoffs to the industry. 

It seems paradoxical indeed that the threat of Air Force competition 
now beclouds the future of these Government-sought commercial 
facilities. 
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Just 3 years ago the Defense Department was urging private indus- 
try to get into this field and now that they are in, it is trying to put 
them out. 

I certainly do not wish to be negative about the matter, nor do I 
want anyone to accuse me of depriving the Air Force of an essential 
commodity. 

CONCLUSION 


The conclusion which I reached was after many hours of study and 
these 2 days of hearings. The Air Force needs liquid oxygen for its 
war mission bases for instantaneous use. I believe there is no ques- 
tion about that. 

This may be a base where no planes are now stationed, but one which 
will havea vital role in wartime. 

How can it have a supply of liquid oxygen ? 

As a matter of fact, how can it have a supply of jet fuel, ammuni- 
tion, or food ? 

The Air Force told us it was not planning to refine gasoline at the 
bases, that it would not attempt to manufacture ammunition and that 
it would not produce food at these locations. 

Obviously, it would store food, it would store fuel, and it would 
store the fissionables. 

STORAGE OF LIQUID OXYGEN 


Why not store liquid oxygen ? 

Until a few years ago it would have been difficult to do this. This 
liquid oxygen is a bluish liquid at a temperature of 297° below 0° F. 
Above that temperature it vaporizes or boils into gaseous oxygen. 

Today, however, and there was abundant testimony on this, dev elop- 
ments have been made which allow the storage of liquid oxygen with 
only asmall amount of loss, indeed without any loss at all. 

The commercial industry considers the storage problem licked. The 
Air Force, however, was very content to quote high storage loss fig- 
ures, presumably based upon old equipment, and also including han- 


dling losses which would occur whether the material is manufactured 
on the bases or stored there. 


NO CONSULTATIONS ON STORAGE 


I am convinced personally that these figures are not valid today. 
Both the Air Force and the industry witnesses told us that there had 
been no consultation between the service and the commercial people 
prior to the time the Air Force reached its decision. 

I certainly regret this. I commented during the hearings that I 
thought. it was an error not to have gotten together and found out 
some of the modern up-to-date developments in this field. 

I feel strongly that here was a decision that was made by operational 
people and that no one really reviewed the decision rigorously. 


PROPOSED LOCATIONS FOR FACILITY 


It is interesting to note that these proposed locations go to 23 States 
in vary ing units. Texas, for example, has eight units; “Michigan has 
six; the State of Massachusetts has two; and Maine, four, and so on, 
as was testified to by the witnesses who appeared before us. 
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AVAILABILITY OF MORE ECONOMICAL SOURCES 


Now, the uncontroverted testimony shows that more, better, and 
cheaper liquid oxygen can be made immediately available to the Air 
Force, wherever it wants it in the United States by commercial 
sources for storage at Air Force bases. 

I think storage is one of the real keys to a proper, sound and effi- 
cient solution to this problem. 

I feel sure we would not entertain a request, by the Air Force that 
they be given funds to refine the vast amounts of jet fuel they need at 
every base. I can see no more reason why we should give them a go- 
ahead sign to self- produce more of their own liquid oxygen. 

They have plenty of units now to take care of their needs on remote 
bases. They have plenty of commercial facilities available to them 
in the continental United States. 

Furthermore, I see a real danger in concentrating the production of 
such an essential commodity at the base when there exists a number of 
these dispersed commercial sources ready to meet any emergency. I 
cannot help, Mr. Chairman, but comment that the Navy is now shut- 
ting down its liquid-oxygen facilities and buying from private busi- 
ness at the same time that the Air Force is attempting to expand its 
capacity and to have a greater onbase productive facility of its own. 

I strongly urge and request the subcommittee to delete this item 
completely ‘from the 1961 budget. I think it has been very poorly 
justified. I think the amendment offered by Senator Bartlett and 
Senator Gruening is a worthwhile amendment to get at this problem. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Curavez. Thank you, Senator Bible. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Moss. 


RESTORATION OF FuNDS FoR BOMARC B 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK E. MOSS, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF UTAH 


AIR FORCE REAPPRAISAL 


Senator Moss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. When I was _ here 
earlier and heard Senator Dworshak asking the previous witness 
about the BOMARC, I wanted to answer then because I am coming 
today to testify about. the appropriation for the BOMARC missile. 

I am here to ask that the subcommittee restore a total of $294 million 
cut by the House from the BOMARC B missile program—$#40 million 
cut from the Air Force revised program for the fiscal year 1961 and 
$235,600,000 previously appropriated for the BOMARC program but 
eliminated by the House. 

I am basing this request on the recent reappraisal by the Air Force 
of the value of the BOMARC B missile. Air Force officials have 
advised me that they are confident, and I am quoting— 
that the BOMARC B will do the job for which it is designed, and will provide the 
most defense for the Northeast for the least expenditure of funds. 

To say that the off-again-on-again BOMARC evaluations have been 
confusing is to put it mildly. The impact of the confusion and 
reversals on my State of Utah has been most unfortunate. 
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FACILITIES TO PRODUCE RAMJET ENGINE 


The ramjet engine for the BOMARC is made in Ogden, Utah, by 
the Marquardt Corp. I understand there are approximately seven 
manufacturers of air-breathing engines, but Marquardt. is the only 
producer of the ramjet engine. The Government has invested $20 
million in facilities in Ogden to produce the ramjet, with a contractor’s 
investment of $5 million. The contractor now has approximately 
1,600 employees, with an anticipated 2,000 employees by December 
of this year. 

AIR FORCE QUESTIONS BOMARC B VALUE 


In briefings by Air Force officials in April for the Utah congres- 
sional delegation, we were led to believe that the value of the 
BOMARC was questionable. The tests had been plagued primarily 
with minor component failures, although there seemed to be no basic 
or fundamental defects in the BOMARC B design. It was during 
this period that the House Appropriations Committee struck the 
BOMARC B funds from the defense appropriations bill, and many 
Members made speeches in the House questioning the value of the 
missile. 

The people of Utah received the news of the BOMARC B appro- 
priation cut with dismay, fearing that it would have serious impact 
on the economy of Ogden and all of Utah. Some 1,600 jobs were in 
jeopardy. 

I was deeply disturbed, but I took what I felt was the only sound 
position possible—namely, that the decision to cut or to continue 
production of BOMARC could not be based alone on the economic 
value of the Marquardt operation to Utah, but must be based on the 
value of the BOMARC to the defense posture of the United States. 

With defense expenditures totaling a staggering $40 billion each 
year, it would be foolhardy and shameful to spend an extra dollar on 
a weapon which we believe is obsolete. 

I know how awesome is the responsibility of determining what 
weapons are needed for American security in an emerging space age, 
when spectacular new developments change basic defense require- 
ments almost overnight; and with this in mind, on May 3, I asked the 
Secretary of the Air Force to reach and announce as firm a decision 


as possible on the present and expected value of the BOMARC to our 
defense posture. 





PRESENT ATTITUDE OF CONFIDENCE IN BOMARC B 


I have now been advised that as a result of the reappraisal and a 
reorientation of the entire continental air defense program, the Air 
Force has expressed its confidence in the missile and determined that 
nine BOMARC B squadrons are necessary currently for our defense 
posture and the Air Force has asked Congress to provide funds for 
these squadrons. 

Air Force confidence was justified by the reports of the two com- 
pletely successful BOMARC B missile tests recently conducted at the 
Eglin Air Force Base in Florida. Every part of the missile func- 
tioned perfectly. 

Senator Cuavez. That was within the last few days. 
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Senator Moss. Yes, sir. I would like to add at this point that just 
this morning I received in my office an additional sheet of information 
on BOMARC tests, updated to the 24th of May 1960, in which it is 
announced that in the recent tests made there have been a total of five 
completely successful intercepts out of six attempts within the period 
of 7 days that they were tests. I would like to include this in the 
record as part of my testimony, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. It will be placed directly after your formal state- 


ment. 
BOMARC B TESTS 


Senator Moss. Thank you, sir. 

In the May 12 tests, the BOMARC scored a direct hit on a 
REGULUS II missile. The hit was made at an altitude of 43,000 
feet, and the closing velocity of the BOMARC and the REGULUS 
II was greater than four times the speed of sound. 

A second BOMARC launched about 2 hours later scored a planned 
near-miss intercept of a QF-—80 subsonic jet drone. A proximity fuse 
triggered the missile’s firing mechanism as it streaked by the drone 
target. 

In the May 17 test, the 47 foot BOMARC B interceptor missile flew 
more than 270 miles down the Eglin gulf test range. 

I am sure the members of this subcommittee are familiar with the 
reason the Air Force has advanced for continued procurement of the 
BOMARC B. Three of them particularly impressed me: 


EXPENDITURES ON BOMARC 


Some $600 million has been spent on the BOMARC. [If the pro- 
gram is canceled, this money will have been wasted without deploy- 
ment of an operational weapon. 

If production is ceased now, with the idea of allowing just testing 
during fiscal 1961 and then resumed in fiscal 1962, almost one-half 
billion dollars would have to be added to the costs because of the delay. 

The test program indicates that a successful weapon can be developed 
for defending against enemy bombers in the specified period. 


BOMARC B NEEDED FOR DEFENSE 


Mr. Chairman, the information which I have been given by the Air 
Force on the BOMARC B, plus the success of the newest tests, con- 
vinces me that we should neither delay or stop its production at this 
time. We need the BOMARC B for national defense. It is not likely 
to become obsolete in the near future and we should move ahead wit 
it. The money which could be saved by the complete cancellation 
of the BOMARC program would not buy interceptors or other types 
of defense which would be as effective, nor in quantities which would 
even approximate the number of BOMARC B’s we will get. I be- 
lieve that BOMARC B’s are good investments for the American 

le. 

raat the subcommittee, therefore, to restore the House cut and to 
provide for the continued procurement of the BOMARC B in the 
fiscal year 1961 defense appropriation bill which is reported. 
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In conclusion, I would like to place in the record of the hearings a 
summary prepared by the Air Force making the case for the continued 
procurement of the BOMARC B. 

Senator Cuavez. That is the way they talked 2 or 3 days ago. 

Senator Moss. That is fine, Mr. Chairman. I realize the field with 
which we are dealing with changes are coming so rapidly that it some- 
times is not clear whether we should discontinue one thing and move 
ahead with the other. Therefore, I have been very careful in this field 
trying to ascertain the projected value of this missile. From what [ 
can learn from the Air Force, and especially on the basis of these recent 
tests, I am fully convinced that the BOMARC is needed for our 
national defense at this time. 

(The Air Force summary on continued procurement of the 


BOMARC B and the BOMARC fact sheet, previously referred to, 


follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ArR Force MissitE ProcurEMENT 


Continued procurement of the BOMARC B program, $294 million 

The House Appropriations Committee has proposed cancellation of the opera- 
tional program for the BOMARC B missile, but approved $50 million in fiscal 
year 1961 for the BOMARC B test program. Also provided was $215 million for 
procurement of 50 F—106 aircraft for air defense in lieu of the BOMARC B. 

The action taken by the committee negates the objective of the revised air 
defense program submitted in the amendment to the fiscal year 1961 budget. 
The revised program was to obtain more timely completion of an improved air 
defense against the air-breathing threat. The BOMARC B cancellation defeats 
these objectives. Specifically, cancellation of the BOMARC B program would 
introduce a 2-year gap in the capability afforded under the revised air defense 
program. ‘This represents the time required to introduce the 50 F—106 inter- 
ceptors into the program. In addition, some 200 F-106 aircraft, rather than 50, 
would be required to match the air defense capability provided by the 9 
squadron BOMARC B program. These additional aircraft would cost $640 
million in lieu of the $215 million provided—extending the gap in capability 
considerably. In the time period required, the BOMARC B is the most effective 
means of providing the needed air defense capability on an optimum cost basis. 

To cease production on the BOMARC B program and continue testing during 
fiscal year 1961 with intent to resume production with fiscal year 1962 funds, 
would add almost one-half billion dollars to the present program cost and result 
in delaying attainment of an operational BOMARC program by approximately 
3 years. 

In the event the BOMARC B program is canceled, approximately $600 million 
will have been spent without deployment of an operational weapon. As an 
example, the military construction program has proceeded to the point where 
up to 65 percent of construction for certain squadrons has been completed. In 
addition, many components and portions of ground support equipment sets are 
already completed, or in the later stages of fabrication. 

The test program on the BOMARC B indicates that a sucesesful weapon 
system ean be developed in time period which we have specified. It will provide 
not only a low altitude kill capability, but also kills at ranges up to 400 nautical 
miles, at speeds of mach 2.7. No other system having these characteristics is 
available or under development which can be maintained on a 30-second alert 
basis continuously. The high-speed, long-range, continuous state of readiness 
and rapid rate of launch will enable the BOMARC B to react quickly to prevent 
hostile aircraft penetration. 

The BOMARC B has not attained spectacular success in its initial test 
firings; nevertheless, there has been no indication that the design principles or 
technical engineering is deficient. Rather, the test program has been plagued 
with minor component failures. 

It is requested that the funds for the BOMARC B missile program be restored. 
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BOMARC Fact SHEET 
(Updated May 24, 1960) 


The Air Force BOMARC ground-to-air supersonic missile made significant 
advances in its test development program in mid-May 1960 when a total of five 
completely successful intercepts out of six attempts were scored in a period of 
7 days. 

This included the second 100 percent successful BOMARC B flight test of the 
advanced missile on May 17, the first B test having been successful on April 13, 
1960. The purpose of the April 13 test was to have the missile perform a typical 
tactical mission by following a flight profile to a predicted target intercept point 
over 150 miles from the launch site. Due to limitations of instrumentation on 
the gulf test range, the missile destruction point was planned and accomplished 
at 170 miles down range. This missile flight achieved many firsts in the 
BOMARC B program and as such was a truly significant development milestone. 

The May 17 BOMARC B was launched on a completely successful mission 
from the northwest Florida test site. The missile accomplished all the test 
objectives by flying a typical mission profile to intercept a simulated medium 
altitude target. To gain fuel consumption data, the missile was permitted to 
continue to cruise at medium altitude, where the fuel consumption is the highest, 
to a range of over 200 miles. 

During the mid-May period the Air Force made successful firings against live 
supersonic cruise missiles and jet fighter targets to confirm confidence in the 
BOMARC A program which is presently being installed on sites along our east 
coast from Norfolk, Va., to Bangor, Maine. 

On May 12, three BOMARC A missiles were launched from the test center 
at Eglin Air Force Base, Fla., against drone targets over the Gulf of Mexico. 
The missiles were controlled under tactical conditions from the SAGE direction 
center at Gunter Air Force Base in Montgomery, Ala. Two missions were com- 
pleted successful and the third partially successful. The first BOMARC A 
cruising above 60,000 feet at a speed in excess of mach 2.5, dove, intercepted 
and destroyed, at long range—defined by the Air Force as over 100 miles— 
a supersonic REGULUS II missile. The BOMARC closed on the REGULUS 
at a relative speed in excess of four times the speed of sound. This was the 
second direct hit bya BOMARC A on a REGULUS II. 

The second BOMARC A missile was launched against an QF-80 droned jet 
fighter. Intercept was achieved at a range in excess of 125 miles. The inter- 
cept, missile-to-target proximity, was well within the distance that the BOMARC 
nuclear warhead will kill the bombs on board an aircraft as well as the air- 
eraft itself. Within 2 minutes after the interception another BOMARC was 
on its way. The rocket boost was normal but the right ramjet malfunctioned. 
As a result, the missile did not accomplish an intercept. 

On May 18 three BOMARC A missiles were fired in operational capability 
evaluations at Eglin Air Force Base, Fla. 

The first two BOMARC’s were launched at a supersonic REGULUS II fly- 
ing at more than 40,000 feet and at supersonic speed. The first BOMARC inter- 
cepted the REGULUS II missile at a range of more than 160 miles. Seconds 
after the first intercept a second BOMARC was launched at the REGULUS II 
which continued to fly toward the Florida coast. Five minutes after the first 
intercept, the second BOMARC accomplished intercept on the REGULUS at 
a range of more than 80 miles. 

Both of these successive intercepts of a supersonic target took place at ranges 
greater than the maximum operational range of any other surface-to-air mis- 
sile in the North American Air Defense Command inventory. The BOMARC mis- 
siles did not carry live warheads in order to permit reuse of the targets if they 
were not destroyed by collision. Spotting charges are used in place of warheads 
so that intercepts can be scored. The initial report on these two missions 
indicates that both supersonic intercepts were within a distance at which an 
enemy nuclear bomb would have been destroyed or neutralized. Two successive 
intercepts within 6 minutes of a single supersonic target at closing speeds near 
four times the speed of sound demonstrated the effectiveness of the presently 
operational SAGE—BOMARC A combination. 

Also on May 18 a third BOMARC A was launched at a maneuvering QF-80 
target. Intercept by direct hit was accomplished at a range of more than 100 
miles, with the target flying above 25,000 feet. This intercept was.also con- 
ducted under the control of the operational Montgomery SAGE sector. 
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These successes give credence to Air Force confidence that BOMARC develop- 
ment is based on sound technical facts. ; 

The Air Force took over the first BOMARC-SAGE missile site at MeGuire 
Air Force Base, N.J., September 1, 1959. The McGuire site is being manned 
by officers and airmen of the 46th Air Defense Squadron (missile). 

To date, 12 BOMARC sites had been announced, with construction in various 
stages. Including McGuire, these sites are: Suffolk County Air Force Base, 
Long Island, N.Y.; Otis Air Force Base, Mass.; Dow Air Force Base, Maine; 
Langley Air Force Base, Va.; Kincheloe Air Force Base, Mich.; Niagara Falls 
Municipal, N.Y.; Duluth Municipal Airport, Minn.; Paine Air Force Base, Wash. ; 
Camp Adair, Oreg.; Travis Air Force Base, Calif.; and Vandenberg Air Force 
Base, Calif. In addition to these, two BOMARC sites are located in Canada, 
in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 

BOMARC in the spring of 1960 was operational at both MeGuire and Suffolk 
County, under control of the Air Defense Command. 

Specific data on the BOMARC missile follows: 

Name: BOMARC (IM-99). 

Type: Surface-to-air guided missile. 
Prime contractor: Boeing Airplane Co, 
Speed: Supersonic. 

Ceiling: Over 68,000 feet. 

Range : 200-400 miles. 

Length : 47 feet. 

Wingspan : 18 feet, 

Height: Not applicable. 

Diameter: 35 inches. 

Launch weight: About 15,000 pounds. 
Power system: Twin ramjet Marquardt engines with liquid rocket booster. 

Later models will have twin ramjet engines with a solid rocket booster. 
Guidance system: Ground controlled by SAGE during mid course with seeker in 

missile terminal guidance system. 
Warhead: Nuclear or conventional. 


Senator Cuavez., Thank you, sir. Are there any questions? 
Senator Dworsnak. No questions. 
Senator Cuavez. Senator Bennett, we are ready for you. 


IMPORTANCE OF BOMARC B 


STATEMENT OF HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF UTAH 


YENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Bennerr. Mr. Chairman, I have been following the testi- 
mony of the Air Force witnesses who have appeared before this com- 
mittee and have been highly impressed with the strong defense they 
have made of the BOMARC missile program. I think by now the 
committee is well aware of the importance of this program, which the 
House of Representatives voted to abolish, and I am appearing today 
merely to reemphasize the importance of this irreplaceable component 
of our air defense. 

BOMARC B UNMATCHED 


As Deputy Secretary of Defense James H. Douglas told the com- 
mittee last. week, there is no antiaircraft defense system available or 
under development today which would match the BOMARC B. The 
suggestion of the House that the BOMARC be replaced by F-106 


fighter planes appears to have been based on a misunderstanding of 
the capabilities of the two weapons. 
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As has been brought out time and time again during the testimony 
this week and last week, the two systems are not interchangeable, and 
procurement of additional F-106’s simply would not meet the air 
defense need we now face. 

You also have heard testimony emphasizing that the cost of the 
F-106’s would be far greater than that of the BOMARC. Because of 
the amount of money already spent on the BOMARC program, each 
BOMARC B missile pr oduced would only cost an additional $870,000, 
That is in sharp contrast with the cost of $2.2 million for each fighter 
plane. 


TIMELAG TO PRODUCE F-106'S 


The Air Force also has emphasized that aside from the more limited 
capabilities of the fighter planes and the much greater cost for procure- 
ment, operation and maintenane e, it also would take about a year 
longer to get the necessary F—106’s than the BOMARC’s since the parts 
for the missiles are already on order. 

Then there is the need for additional airbases, if we should decide 
to go the fighter route. It seems incredible to spend 25 million to $40 
million for new airbases which would have a limited use for a limited 
period of time, when a better alternative is available. 

And there is the question of employing the additional 5,500 person- 
nel needed to fly and maintain the planes. 

In view of the present world tensions, I think there is no question 
but what we must maintain America’s capability to defend herself 
against aerial attack, particularly in the years before the ICBM pro- 
gram becomes completely oper ational, and these are the years during 
which our primary reliance is going to be on the BOMARC. For this 
reason, I urge the committee to accept the Air Force recommendation 
that the BOMARC cut made in the House be restored. 


SUMMARY OF BOMARC PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman, I also participated in the request to the Air Force 
which brought forth the summary of the BOMARC program brought 
up to date, with particular reference to the testing program. This 
summary has already been offered for the record of these hearings by 
my colleague, Senator Moss, so I will not ask to have it inserted again. 

I would like to point out, however, that during these hearings 
critics of the BOMARC have referred to the total expenditure of $1.7 
billion and used it as an argument against the BOMARC B. The 
major part of these funds or $1.1 billion was spent for the BOMARC 
A, which is now operational. It was spent on bases along the 
Atlantic coast, five of them, on development, on testing, and on 
installation of the BOMARC A. Over 200 BOMARC’s will be in 
the air defense force by the end of this vear. Approximately half of 
these are now standing ready to be used in event of attack. As Sena- 


tor Moss pointed out, only $600 million of this $1.7 billion has actually | 


been. used on BOMARC B, so it is unfair to charge BOMARC B with 
the full 1.7. Instead, as I pointed out a minute ago, to stop the 
development of the program would rob us of the opportunity of get- 
ting BOMARC B’s operational and effective for an additional $870,- 


000 each, less than a million dollars, while it would cost nearly $2.25 | 


million to replace these with fighter planes which would not be opera- 
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tional during the period of our need and within the time in which 
BOMARC B’s can be effective. 

I am sure the committee has had this matter presented clearly and 
adequately by many witnesses and I would just like to add my voice 
in expressing the hope that the committee will restore the BOMARC 
program and make use of the effectiveness of BOMARC B’s during 
the period required to move on to the next phase of our air defense. 

Thank you very much much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Dworshak, do you have any questions? 

Senator DworsHak. No, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Congressman Wilson. 


F—-106 INTERCEPTOR AND ATLAS ICBM 


STATEMENT OF HON. BOB WILSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, thank you for giving me the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before your distinguished committee. With your 
permission I should like to discuss briefly two important items con- 
tained in the appropriations bill now under consideration : the F—106 
interceptor and the ATLAS intercontinental ballistic missile. 

Obviously, my appearance here is evidence of an unusual interest in 
these two items, both of which are produced in my district. However, 
Tam not appearing here because of a selfish interest in the production 
of these items. I am here because in my 8 years of service on the Armed 
Services Committee of the House, I have been able to follow closely 
the development, planning, and production of these two very suc- 
cessful weapons systems. They are most important elements in our 
Defense Establishment. Both the ATLAS and the F-106 have proved 
themselves in action even beyond the fondest dreams of the engineers 
and scientists who developed them. 

A standard production model ATLAS ICBM, the same model as 
those now in the hands of troops at Vanderbreg Air Force Base, last 
week flew over 9,000 miles in less than 55 minutes and landed right on 
target in the Indian Ocean—dramatic evidence of the operational 
capability of this missile. 

As to the F—106, there are over 100 of these airplanes now deployed 
in defense of our country. They are the very latest model of manned 
interceptor. An F-106 all-weather fighter recently set the world speed 
record of over 1,500 miles an hour. An F—106 has demonstrated its 
ability to fly 2,500 miles across the country in less than 3 hours. 


HISTORY OF F-106 


As you gentlemen know, the F—-106 is the latest in the famous Cen- 
tury series of interceptors. 

Starting with World War IT we have seen the progress of inter- 
ceptors from the P-38, P-50, P-80, F-89. Since Korea, we have had 
the F-101, the F-102, and the F-104. The ultimate has been reached 
in the F-106. 
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The Air Force recently canceled the F-108, which would have been 
the next progression in manned interceptors. This means, of course, 
that the F-106 is the latest and best model interceptor that carries 
with it a pilot, that carries human judgment, that carries the ability to 
identify a target and then destroy it. The production lines for the 
F-106 are starting to run out. The last units are scheduled for de- 
livery in November of this year. 

Gentlemen, the decision that we in Congress must make is whether 
we are ready to put our future eggs in one basket—to depend entirely 
on still experimental and unproven missiles to defend us against the 
waves of enemy bombers that could follow an enemy ICBM attack on 
the defense centers of our country. ; 


QUESTION OF ABANDONMENT OF FIGHTERS 


In the light of our current world situation, with the cold war heating 
up again, is our country ready to abandon all of the experience that 
has gone into manned fighters since World WarI? Are we ready to 
put our entire faith in the electronic brains that ride in the place of 
a& man in the very latest missile? Are we ready to say today that 
automation has completely replaced human talent in this vital field? 

I believe a good mix is important—a combination of missiles and 
aircraft to provide the greatest and most versatile deterrent against 
attack. As you know, the House committee in its judgment voted 
unanimously to continue the production of F—-106 interceptors. I urge 
the Senate to do likewise. The House provided $215 million, which 
according to our estimates would provide us with over 80 new F-106 
interceptors. In the reclama against the House position on the F-106, 
General White presented some arguments with which I should like 


to take issue. 
COMPARISON OF F-106 AND BOMARC B PROGRAMS 


He said, for example, that over 200 F-106’s would be needed to 
equal the capability of the 90 BOMARC missiles that were canceled 
in the House program. Let me make it clear that I am not appearing 
here as a detractor of the BOMARC program. Certainly it is your 
decision as to what to do about BOMARC. I am only here as an 
advocate of the F—106. 

But it is not a reasonable statement, in my opinion, to suggest that 
over twice as many F—106’s are needed to equal the capability of the 
BOMARC B. The BOMARC B is a one-shot missile—fire it once 
and it’s gone. It makes one attack. The F-106 has a capability of 
at least three passes against the target—it carries sufficient armament 
to knock down many bombers—most importantly it can return to its 
base and be used over and over again. 

The BOMARC base is a fixed target—it can be zeroed in by an 
ICBM. The F-106 can be deployed in a few moments’ notice and 
can operate from bases out of the line of attack. It is not tied by an 
umbilical cord, so to speak, to a ground control system that can be 
knocked out, rending the missile useless, 


EXAMPLE OF F-106 USE 


The F-106 is at the command of the pilot and the pilot can make 
a decision that a little black box can never make. 


| 
| 
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I don’t need to remind you of a recent dramatic demonstration of 
the superiority of human judgment when a MATADOR missile went 
berserk at Holloman Air Force Base and headed for Albuquerque. 
It was an F-106 that tracked it in its wild flight and shot it down. 

Senator Cuavez. I denied that to Senator Engle. I told him it was 
going toward Nevada City. 

Mr. Witson. It might have been Nevada City but the important 
thing is that it was an F-106 that tracked it in its wild flight and shot 
it down. 

No, gentlemen, I don’t think there is much doubt that each F-106 
is worth at least two and perhaps more BOMARC B’s. 


QUESTION OF TIMELAG 


It has also been stated that an additional F—106 procurement would 
not provide new aircraft for our Air Defense Forces until more than 
1 year after the BOMARC B was operational. I think if the com- 
mittee queried the Air Force again on this item they would find that 
any new F-106 aircraft produced as followon to present production 
would be tactically operational at exactly the same time as the 
BOMARC B planned program. 

I wish you would go back and ask the Air Force that question 


again. 


ADDITIONAL BASES 


General White also mentioned the possible cost of additional bases. 
This might be necessary if 200 additional F—106’s were ordered. The 
House has approved $215 million for approximately 70 more F—106’s. 
The F-106 squadrons now operating on the defense perimeter of our 
country are made up of 18 aircraft. 

Each squadron was planned originally to comprise 25 F-106’s to 
bring it up to the 25 aircraft per squadron originally planned at each 
base. This would eliminate the need for additional base construction 
to support an expanded F-106 program as envisioned by the House. 


VARIOUS USES OF F-—106 


One additional point about the importance of your decision: The 
F-106 if it follows the history of previous fighter aircraft has a long 
life of usefulness ahead of it. Unlike the BOMARC B, it can be 
eo for use in the conventional or brush fire war. The 
BOMARC B with its nuclear burst would be tactically useless in a 
nonnuclear war. 

The F-106 can be converted to special missions such as the fighter 
bomber, reconnaissance, or pilot training. It can eventually be turned 
over to the Air National Guard for additional years of service to our 
country. 

You are about to make an important decision, gentlemen, and I urge 
you to think twice before you say in effect, “The United States has 
no further use for interceptor fighter airplanes that carry human 
brains and human judgment.” 

I respectfully suggest that you agree to the position of the House 
that the F-106 production line should not phase out this year—that 
additional F-106’s should be ordered as an insurance policy for our 
Air Defense Command. If you differ with the House as to the im- 
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portance of the BOMARCG, let that be your point of disagreement ; 
don’t toss our pilots overboard. 


ICBM PROGRAMS 


With regard to the ICBM programs, my comments will focus on 
the early 1963 time period. During this time, the Air Force plans to 
introduce two new ICBM systems, the TITAN II and the MINUTE- 
MAN. The MINUTEMAN has been planned for several years and 
is a logical second generation missile offering many advantages, such 
as quick reaction mobility and ease of handling. It is planned in 
large numbers and will provide a great asset to our defense posture, 
I understand the MINUTEMAN program is progressing satisfae- 
torily at this time, but, like most R. & D. programs, is costing more 
money than had been predicted. Further, I am informed that the 
MINUTEMAN program is performing reasonably well on schedule, 

However, a great deal more testing remains to be done, and it is 
too early to state with confidence whether it will meet its operational 
date. 

NEW TITAN II 


As previously stated, in the same time period the Air Force plans 
to introduce the TITAN II. This is, for all practical purposes, a 
new missile, subject to the same problems that plague any R. & D, 
program; namely, time and money. The TITAN II is scheduled for 
new engines, new propellant, new guidance, new warhead, new upper 
stage, and a new launching concept. The cost associated with this 
program, both R. & D. and production, over the next several fiseal 
years is estimated to be $1.7 billion. It isa new missile. 

Here, then, we have two major new ICBM programs competing for 
dollars, and both very critical timewise if we are to maintain an ade- 
quate defense posture. Of these two programs, the MINUTEMAN is 
admittedly the more important. This program should be vigorously 
pursued and maintained as nearly on schedule as possible. 

If both of these new programs were to slip timewise, as they have 
done in the past, it is readily apparent that an intolearble condition 
would be created. May I remind the committee that slippages of 
this sort are very common. Even the ATLAS program, which has 
enjoyed the highest national priority for many years, and had per- 
formed quite well to schedule, missed its operational date by several 
months. The SNARK program was nearly 2 years late to schedule. 


REQUEST TO TRANSFER FUNDS FOR TITAN II 


This possibility can be avoided in this instance if the $1.7 billion 
planned for the TITAN II program is used instead to buy additional 
TITAN I and ATLAS E missiles. The same total dollars will buy 
approximately 33 percent more missiles. In fact, it can be scoot 
lished within the $1.7 billion much more easily than the TITAN I 
which involves considerable R. & D. effort, and costs always go up 
and never down in R. & D. programs. 

If such program were adopted, it would require some adjustments 
in fiseal year funding. Additional funds would be required in fiscal 
year 1961 and fiscal year 1962, but would be offset by an equal reduction 
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in fiscal year 1963 and fiscal year 1964. In other words, it is the same 
pie sliced differently during fiscal years 1961 through 1964. 

Such a program, I am sure, would provide more effectiveness for 
the same cost. We would have 33 percent more missiles available at 
a much earlier date. It would provide a better ICBM force in the 
early stages of MINUTEMAN and real protection in the event of 
some slippage in MINUTEMAN. It would help eliminate the missile 

p before 1963 that has caused so much concern. 

Further, if we are forced to absorb an enemy attack before our 
own ICBM’s are launched, which is a reasonable assumption, the 
United States will have a greater retaliatory capability remaining if 
the $1.7 billion is used to buy increased numbers of ATLAS E and 
TITAN I missiles. 

May I respectfully suggest that this committee give serious con- 
sideration to a program such as I have just outlined in lieu of spend- 
ing a like amount of money for the TITAN IT program and that, as 
an absolute minimum, additional ATLAS E squadron be procured in 
the late 1962, early 1963 time period for protection against slippage of 
the other programs. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. I assure you, Congressman Wilson, that your re- 
marks will be carefully considered by the committee. 

Mr. Wirson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Congressman Lankford. 


NAVAL WEAPONS PLANT 


STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MARYLAND 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT’S OLDEST INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISH MENT 


Mr. Lankrorp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My statement is quite 
short. I believe I can read it in its entirety just about as quickly as 
I could summarize and I assure you with a great deal more coherence. 

Senator CHavez. You are most welcome. 

Mr. Lankrorp. Thank vou, sir. 

I deeply appreciate this opportunity to appear this morning on 
behalf of the AFL-CIO rider to the Department of Defense appropri- 
ation bill for fiscal vear 1961. Although IT am well aware of the 
many objections that have been pesed in the past to the inclusion 
of such a rider in appropriations bills, I appear here this morning 
to give the committee the benefit of my 5 years’ experience in dealing 
with the Department. of Defense on the future plans for the Denart- 
ment of the Navy’s oldest. industrial establishment, the Naval Weap- 
ons Plant, located here in Washington. Unfortunately, many Mem- 
bers of Congress seem to have the attitude that the series of drastic 
layoffs planned for the weapons plant are purely a local matter and, 
hence, little effort has been made to understand what I believe to be 
the national issue involved. 

On April 21, 1960, I took the floor of the House and delivered a 
1-hour speech during which I reviewed in minute detail the sequence 
of events from 1956 until May 10 of this year, when the Navy’s 
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infamous closeout order was promulgated. My statement reveals a 
most incredible case of mismanagement on the part of the Department 
of the Navy. Such incompetence has, of course, led to the present 
tragedy to the hundreds of dedicated, skilled defense workers, many 
of whom are my constitutents, but, beyond that, the expense to the 
taxpayers of the United States is immeasurable. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


I have made available to each member of the committee a reprint 
of my remarks of April 21. 

(The information referred to appears in the Congressional Record 
of Thursday, April 21, 1960.) 


GOVERNMENT COMPETITION DEBATE 


Mr. Lanxrorp. The employees of this fine installation must now 
completely depend upon Uinigrens for a fair, impartial review of the 
situation if they are to have any hope for their futures. 

Whenever one attempts to defend Government installations, in- 
variably a discussion of private enterprise versus governmental in- 
dustry ensues. It is about time, I believe, that we stop trying to 
make a distinction between two important segments of our economy 
in this fashion. What we should be debating and considering is how 
to achieve the maximum utilization of all industrial facilities, be 
they government or private. 

And now let me make one thing perfectly clear. The Naval Weap- 
ons Plant is not, I repeat, not in competition with private industry. 
My remarks of April 21 furnish numerous examples, by no means 
exhaustive, of the extensive work performed for private industry. 
Further, there are examples of prototype manufacturing operations 
by this Government installation that have assisted private industry 
in mass-producing various items needed by our Defense Establish- 
ment. It is my deep and sincere belief that the Naval Weapons Plant 
for over 150 years has provided a needed inhouse capability for De- 
partment of the Navy. Although the Under Secretary of the Navy, 
by his public statements, seems to be unaware of the role naval 
weapons is playing in the missiles age, an examination of the plant’s 
own financial statement reveals well over 100 key missiles and missile 
component manufacturing projects being carried on today by the 


weapons plant. 
CRAFTSMEN AT WEAPONS PLANT 


I have come to know of the fine skills possessed by hundreds of 
the weapons plant employees and can assure this committee that in 
this group we find some of the most highly trained craftsmen in the 
world today and we cannot afford to have these skills lost forever to 
our Defense Establishment. 

Senator Cuavez. As I understand it, the type of craftsmen that 
you have there are not the general run-of-the-mine workers but pre- 
cision instrumentmen, highly skilled—we call them mechanics but, 
as a matter of fact—— 

Mr. Lanxrorp. They are artisans actually, sir. 
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BUDGET BUREAU BULLETIN 60-2 


It is my belief that we are here today as a direct result of Bureau 
of the Budget Bulletin 60-2, dated September 21, 1959, which states 
in part as follows: 

Continuation of Government operation on the ground that procurement 
through commercial sources would involve higher costs may be justified only if 


the costs are analyzed on a comparable basis and the differences are found to 
be substantially and disproportionately large. 


The admissibility of large and disproportionately higher costs as a possible 
compelling reason for continued Government operation does not alter the gen- 
eral policy which establishes a presumption in favor of Government procurement 
from commercial sources and does not prohibit procurement from more costly 
commercial sources. 

What disturbs me, and I am sure this committee, is the “without 
regard to cost” language appearing in the Bureau of the Budget 
directive. This directive is, of course, a restatement of Secretary of 
Defense Wilson’s order issued in 1953. Although Congress cannot 
and should not act as industrial managers, when we are faced with 
administrative directives of this nature then we must consider, and 
consider seriously, drastic measures such as proposed by the pending 
rider if we are to insure that the taxpayer’s investment in physical 
equipment, inventories, and personal skills is protected. 


INDIFFERENCE OF NAVY OFFICIALS 


Every effort that I have made as an individual Member of Congress 
and a member of the House Armed Services Committee to assist the 
Department of the Navy in utilizing this facility has been rebuffed. 
For 5 years committee after committee has been convened by the 
Secretary of the Navy. Study after study has taken place. The con- 
clusions of these studies have been repeatedly denied to me as a 
Member of Congress. 

My efforts to insure the utilization of surplus facilities by other 
Government agencies and private industry have also met with no 
success. I would like to insert in the record at this point a letter 
which I received on May 16 of this year from Mr. William H. Press, 
executive vice president of the Metropolitan Washington Board of 
Trade. It is a critical history of a callous, indifferent attitude on 
the part of the Navy’s highest officials, 

Senator Cuavez. It may be inserted in the record at this point. 

Mr: Lanxrorp. Thank you. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


LETTER FROM WASHINGTON BOARD OF TRADE 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON BoARp oF TRADB, 

Washington, D.C., May 18, 1960. 
Hon. RicHarp E. LANKForD, 
US. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. LANKrorp: Thank you for the telegram advising me that industrial 
production of the naval weapons plant will be phased out by January 1962, and 
suggesting that we endeavor to interest private industry in using excess build- 
ings if the plant does shut down. 

We have been interested in attempting to find users for surplus weapons 
plant facilities which may be designated. We will continue to be intensely 
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interested in this matter, but inability to get information from the Navy Depart- 
ment retards our efforts and makes it virtually impossible to do anything con- 
structive. Since this plant is such a tremendously important economic factor 
in this community, it seems advisable to bring this to your attention and request 
that you assist us to get useable information from the Navy Department. 

Like you, we have a voluminous file of our activities respecting the gun 
factory, later the weapons plant. I have just reviewed it and selected items 
pertinent to the matter under discussion supporting the above statement. 

On July 2, 1958, a board of trade delegation, composed of top business leaders, 
called on then Under Secretary Franke to discuss the future of the Naval Gun 
Factory. We advised Secretary Franke that if the plant was, in fact, inefficient, 
obsolete, and uneconomical, we would like to have information about surplus 
facilities so that we might make an effort to find other users. Mr. Franke 
advised us that he would go into the matter and inform us which, if any, facili- 
ties might be available to private industry. 

On July 15, 1958, the then president of the board of trade, Mr. V. O. Schinnerer, 
dispatched a letter to Under Secretary Franke, stating in part that “We will be 
grateful to you if you will in due course advise us of the outcome of the studies 
being made to determine if some portion of the land and some of the facilities 
at the Naval Gun Factory might be available for lease or sale to private in- 
dustry.” ; 

On July 29, 1958, Admiral Ahroon advised Mr. Schinnerer by letter, “At 
the present time, none of the facilities at the Naval Gun Factory are excess to 
the needs of the Navy. Your interest in this regard has been noted, however, 
so that you may be kept informed of any change in this situation.” 

On December 29, 1958, Mr. Schinnerer addressed a communication to the 
then Secretary Thomas 8. Gates, advising him of our interest in endeavoring 
to get private users and asking him to inform us of any conclusions which were 
at variance with the information transmitted by Admiral Ahroon. 

Under date of January 27, 1959, Assistant Secretary F. A. Bantz responded 
with a review of the many steps the Navy had taken to keep the gun factory in 
operation. He made no comment about surplus facilities. 

On January 20, 1960, the friends of the Naval Gun Factory, understanding 
the Navy was about to make a decision about this plant, requested an opportunity 
to discuss the matter with Secretary Gates. As a result of this request, a meet- 
ing was set for Secretary Milne’s office on February 9, 1960. 

At that meeting Secretary Milne and other high ranking officials reviewed 
many of the shortcomings of the naval weapons plant and urged as to intensify 
our efforts to interest private users. Among other things, we were advised on 
two points which I think need mentioning here. Secretary Milne referred to 
the special committee reviewing Navy industrial plants, anticipating their report 
would be in hand in a matter of 2 or 3 weeks, and estimated that the Navy 
Department would determine which facilities in the weapons plant complex 
would be surplus in 6 to 8 weeks. This information would be promptly trans- 
mitted to us. Secondly, Secretary Milne informed us that a study of the statu- 
tory problems which might be present in connection with leasing to private 
industry was being carefully studied with a view to making arrangements for 
the use of surplus facilities by private industry. 

On March 1, 1960, Mr. Frank Gunther, chairman of the board of trade’s 
Federal Government establishment committee, dispatched a letter to Secretary 
Milne and, among other things, advised him that he had had conversations with 
a representative of Goodyear which might have some interest in using some of 
the facilities at the weapons plant. Mr. Gunther concluded his letter by saying, 
“It is virtually impossible for us to make intelligant inquiries since we do not 
yet know what the Navy’s plans for future use are. We are, therefore, hopeful 
that in line with our conversation in your office we will soon be at the point 
when you can discuss with us which portions of the plant will become surplus 
and available for use by private industry.” 

This Navy has yet to give us information which will enable us to intelligently 
approach industry. 

Three months ago we compiled a list of firms we thought should be approached 
respecting this matter. We communicated with four of them even though we 
could not give them specific facts. While two of these firms expressed some 
interest, no effective followup could be made because of insufficient information. 

This recitation of our efforts is by no means complete, though it does, I believe, 
support my statement that we are unable to get information from the Navy 
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Department. Until and unless detailed and specific information concerning the 
facilities which will be available is in our hands, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to discuss the proposition intelligently with prospective users. I cannot over- 
emphasize the importance of having this information and therefore hope that 
you will assist us in trying to secure it from the Navy Department. 

Sincerely, 


WinIAM H. PREss, 
Executive Vice President. 


OWNERSHIP OF WEAPONS PLANT 


Mr. Lanxrorp. I am sure this committee will agree that the Depart- 
ment of the Navy does not own the Naval Weapons Plant. The people 
of the United States own this facility and we, as the elected representa- 
tives of the people, in spite of the Navy’s persistent refusal to cooperate 
with any and all interested in saving money for the U.S. Government, 
will take every conceivable action to provide a fair return to the tax- 
payers and to keep faith with the hundreds of skilled employees who 
have been a vital part of our defense team for many years and who 
are essential to our defense effort in the years ahead. 

It is for this reason that I urge the committee to give its most seri- 
ous consideration to the rider before the committee today and to ex- 
amine closely the situation at the Naval Weapons Plant, for what has 
transpired here has been happening throughout the entire Nation, and 
if not checked, and checked now, it will continue to happen in the 
future. 

Senator Cravez. Congressman, I have known about the Naval 
Weapons Plant since 1916. I know of my own knowledge that the 
craftsmen are not the general type of machine statistics, boilermakers 
or blacksmiths. I have always understood this. 

In addition to carrying out these functions, do they not also act as 
akind of research and development agency ? 


PLANT PRODUCES PROTOTYPES 


Mr. Lanxrorp. They do; yes, sir, in the sense that they make proto- 
types which are eventually used by private industry for mass pro- 
duction. 

Senator Cuavez. After they have a breakthrough on a prototype 
then that is turned over to private industry ? 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Yes, sir. There are many instances where private 
industry does not have the equipment or the skills necessary and they 
have to send work to this plant to get it done for private industry. 

Senator CuAvez. We are doing research not only in the military 
but in every line of endeavor, in medicine, in agriculture, every depart- 
ment is doing some type of research. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Not for the purpose of going into the manufac- 
turing business or processing business but to turn it over to private 
industry. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. There is no conflict between private industry and 
the weapons plant. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. We stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p.m. the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
2 p.m., the same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION—THURSDAY, MAy 26, 1960 


REQUEST FoR BOMARC B Funps 


STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY A. DIXON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. The committee will come to order. Congressman, 
we are ready to hear you. 

Mr. Drxon. Iam Congressman Dixon from Utah. 

Senator Cuavez. Will you please be seated ? 

Mr. Dixon. Thank you. 

In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, the elimination of the production 
of the BOMARC is just unthinkable at this time. I know that the 
House committee deleted the funds for the production of the BO- 
MARC B but I know many Members of the House who favored the 
reduction at that time have wondered if they did right and now have 
Pee 

feel that this $290 million which has already been appropriated 
for the BOMARC should be used for the purpose for which it was 
appropriated for reasons as follows: First, the BOMARC is indis- 
pensable to our defense posture. Second, the danger from the Soviet 
bombers isreal. Third, the tests justify confidence that the BOMARC 
will fulfill its purpose. 

We know that the BOMARC is already successful and in its stations 
at a number of places to defend our country. 


TRANSFER WOULD WEAKEN DEFENSE 


Four, that the transfer of the BOMARC money to the F-106A 
would weaken our defense and invite enemy attack. 

Now this BOMARC B has a wider range than the BOMARC A or 
any missile against aircraft which we have. It will reach out 400 
miles. The protection we have of a 100-mile distance is too short 
for comfort. Now it has been argued that because Soviet Russia is 
not manufacturing many of the supersonic bombers that there is less 
and less need for the BOMARC B. We do know that they have a 
fleet of these supersonic bombers of the B-52 type, and when and if 
they attack us, it will not be alone with the intercontinental missiles. 

They will throw everything they have at us. They will throw these 
supersonic bombers at us, there is no question about it. If we elimi- 
nate the BOMARC B we eliminate needed protection. Now again it 
has been argued that the BOMARC B has not succeeded and we have 
spent a lot of money. The hearings over in the House were taken 
before April 13 when we had a completely successful test of it, and 


now again last week we had another 100-percent successful test of the | 


BOMARC B. 


FAILURE OF EARLY TESTS 


| 


One reason why the first tests did not succeed is that they hardly | 
had time to get it ready. It is ready and it is successful. It would be | 
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a pity now to eliminate the production of this missile that we need so 
much for our defense posture. Now concerning my last point that the 
transfer of the BOMARC B money to the F-106’s fighter planes 
would weaken our defense. 

Since the House transferred nearly all the BOMARC B money into 
the production of more of 106’s the fundamental issue hinges on 
whether that money would be better spent on the BOMARC B. The 
answer is overwhelmingly, yes, and here are the reasons. 


F-106’S AGAINST BOMARC B’S 


First, General White indicates it would require 200 of these 106 
bombers to replace the nine squadrons of BOMARC B’s, which have 
been cut out, yet the money transferred would buy only 50 of these 
bombers. We would have to have 200 to equal the defense that the 
9 squadrons of BOMARC B’s would give us. 

Second, an additional order of F-106’s would have to follow the 
F-106’s which have already been ordered and consequently even these 
50 F-106’s would take a year longer to produce than it would take to 
get the BOMARC B into operation. 

Third, the only advantage argued for the F-106’s by the House 
committee is that it is more flexible in that it can be moved wherever 
it is needed. However, the purpose of our Air Force defense is to 
defend military and industrial areas whose locations are permanent. 
The Air Force has testified that it would not send F—106’s abroad in a 
small war if they were designed to protect American targets. 

So the flexibility argument does not apply. Fourth, a defense 
equivalent to the F—106’s is three times as much as the BOMARC B’s 
to buy. They cost three times as much to maintain and in addition 
to these costs they would require $25 to $40 million expended for air 
field construction and maintenance facilities and would require addi- 
tional manpower strength of about 5,500 personnel. 

Fifth, the F—106’s, even though much more expensive, cannot do 
what the BOMARC B can do. The BOMARC B can be fired in 
30 seconds. It has a speed of 2.7 times the speed of sound. It has a 
kill capacity for aircraft and air breathing missiles which are hugging 
the ground and it will be able to destroy mach 1.8 air-to-surface 
missiles. The F-106 cannot match the BOMARC in any of these 
areas. 

It is no wonder then that General White testified before this com- 
mittee that substitution of F-106A’s for the Air Force’s recommended 
nine squadrons of BOMARC B’s would buy less capability for more 
money. It is also clear that General White told the committee that 
he would rather have the 9 squadrons of B’s than the 200 new 
fighters. I think that the elimination of the production of the 
BOMARC B’s is absolutely unthinkable, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Congressman, we are most happy to get your views 
on the matter. We have had some very strong testimony along this 
same line before this committee. 

Mr. Dixon. Thank you very much for permission to appear here. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN DIXON 


Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to appear before your committee. 
I am here to request full restoration of the $2938 million which the House cut 
out of the BOMARC program. In summary my reasons are as follows: 

(1) The BOMARC is indispensable to our defense posture. 

(2) The danger from Soviet bombers is real. 

(3) Tests justify confidence that the BOMARC B will fulfill its purpose 

(4) Transfer of the BOMARC money to F-106A’s would weaken our defense 
and invite enemy attack. 


1. The BOMARC is indispensable to our defense posture 


We expend an enormous amount of money to employ in the U.S. Air Force the 
best military officers we can get. One of the primary reasons we hire them is to 
protect America against surprise attack. These Air Force administrators are 
firm in their insistence that the BOMARC B is essential to our defense. Just 
last week Gen. Thomas D. White, Air Force Chief of Staff, told your committee 
that he agreed completely with General Kuter of NORAD’s description of the 
BOMARC as the backbone of North American air defense. (Hearings, p. 1617.) 


2. The danger from Soviet bombers is real 


Part of the House reasoning for cuttting out the BOMARC B funds was the 
intelligence that Russia has cut back its supersonic bomber production. 

However, this overlooks the fact that Russia has enough bombers, particu- 
larly of the B—52 type to constitute a serious threat, and production is con- 
tinuing, even if on a reduced basis. The principal deterent to a Russian bomber 
attack is our ability to retaliate with SAC. However, if the Russians should 
produce the type of aircraft defense that the BOMARC offers, they would be 
more free to attack us—unless we had the BOMARC to hunt and kill their 
supersonic bombers. ; 

The other fallacy about the bombers threat is that missiles will soon replace 
bombers as the enemies offensive weapon. It seems obvious, however, that for 
“the foreseeable future” any attack would include bombers as well as missiles 
(ibid., p. 1618). With the first blow being the crucial blow we could not afford 
to neglect the defense against bombers in any surprise attack. 


8. Tests justify confidence that the BOMARC B will fulfill its purpose 


At the time the Air Force testified before the Mahon subcommittee there had 
not been a fully successful BOMARC B flight. The reasons were primarily 
due to the greatly collapsed time schedule on development of this super BOMARC, 
The problems were routine such as initially affect virtually all testing programs 
of this type. 

However, from a psychological standpoint, I am confident this influenced the 
committee against the BOMARC as indicated by the House report which gave 
as a major justification for elimination of the BOMARC that it “is at best 
highly controversial and as yet unproven, and tests have done nothing to justify 
confidence in the program” (H. Rept., p. 59). 

Since the House hearings, however, the test situation has changed dramatically. 
A completely successful BOMARC flight was made at Eglin Air Force Base in 
April and last Tuesday, May 17, another BOMARC satisfied all the test objec- 
tives which were set for it in a flight exceeding 200 miles. 


4. Transfer of BOMARC money to F-106 would weaken our defense and invite 
enemy attack 

Since the House transferred nearly all the BOMARC money into the pro- 
duction of more F—106’s the fundamental issue hinges on whether that money 
would be better spent on the BOMARC. The answer is overwhelmingly “Yes.” 

First, General White indicates it would require 200 F-106’s to replace the 
9 squadrons of BOMARC B's which have been cut out. Yet, the money trans- 
ferred would only buy 50 106’s. 

Second, an additional order of F—106’s would have to follow the F—106’s which 
are already scheduled for production. Consequently, even these 50 106’s would 
be delayed a year longer than it would take to get the BOMARC B. 

Third, the only advantage argued for the F-106 by the House committee is 
that it is more flexible in that it can be moved wherever it is needed. However, 
the purpose of our air defense is to defend major industrial and military areas 
whose locations are permanent. The Air Force has testified that it would not 
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send F-106's abroad in a small war if they were designed to protect American 
targets, so the flexibility argument does not apply. 

Fourth, a defense equivalent of F—106’s costs three times as much as the 
BOMARC to buy, they cost three times as much to maintain, and in addition to 
these costs they would require $25 to $40 million expended for airfield construc- 
tion and maintenance facilities and would require an additional manpower 
strength of about 5,500 personnel. 

Fifth, the F—106’s even though much more expensive cannot do what the 
BOMARC can do. The BOMARC can be fired in 30 seconds. It has a speed of 
2.7 times the speed of sound. It has a kill capability for aircraft and air 
breathing missiles which are hugging the ground and it will be able to destroy 
mock 1.8 air-to-surface missiles. The F—106 cannot match the BOMARC in 
any of these areas. It is no wonder then that General White testified before 
your committee that “substitution of F—106 A’s for the Air Force recommended 
nine squadron BOMARC force would, in effect, buy less capability for much 
more money.” 


It is also clear why General White told the committee that he would rather 
have the 9 squadrons of BOMARC B’s than the 200 new fighters. 


AMERICAN TRANSCOMMERCIAL STEAMSHIP LINES 


STATEMENT OF TOM KILLEFER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, COM- 
MITTEE OF AMERICAN STEAMSHIP LINES, WASHINGTON, D.C, 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Killefer. 

Mr. Kitterer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Bridges has requested that you appear 
before our committee, which request we were glad to grant. 

Mr. Kititerer. That is very kind of you, sir. I appreciate it. 

My name is Tom Killefer. I am executive director of the Commit- 
tee of American Steamship Lines. I am appearing here on behalf of 
the American transcommercial steamship lines. I do not have a pre- 
pared statement but understand that we may be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to submit one prior to Saturday. 

Senator CuAvez. You may do that. The hearings are extremely in- 
formal so you say it your way. Then if you have a prepared state- 
ment it will be inserted in the record as a whole following your re- 
marks. 

Mr. Kinterer. Thank you, sir. I would appreciate having an op- 
portunity to do that and we will be before Saturday evening. 


INTEREST OF AMERICAN-FLAG LINES 


The American-flag commercial steamship lines are particularly in- 
terested in the subject of air against sea movement of military person- 
nel and their dependents. The participation of our steamship com- 
panies in the carriage of military passengers and dependents overseas 
is now diminishing to a point where the industry has grave concern 
about it. Our carryings in the past few years have been nominal in 
relation to the overall numbers moving by other means and I should 
like to read these few figures into the record for the fiscal year 1959. 

In that year the Military Air Transportation Ser vice carried 54,887 
passengers, a percentage of 38.8 of the total. MSTS, the Military Sea 
Transportation Service carried 471,717 passengers, a percentage of 
33.8. Commercial air during the same period carried 348,043 passen- 
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gers for a percentage of 24.9. Commercial sea transportation, that is 
the American-flag steamship lines, carried 35,661 passengers, a per- 
centage of 2.5. 

Senator Cuavez. Do they ever use foreign flags ? 

Mr. Kitxerer. No, sir; not in any instance that comes to mind. 


SHARE OF TRAVEL TO STEAMSHIP LINES 


It is our position that the numbers and the percentage of carryings 
indicated in these figures really constitute an absolute and irreducible 
minimum as to the share that. should reasonably be expected to move 
over the commercial steamship lines. 

Senator Cuavez. May I ask another question right there? The 
Government or the military still have their own transport lines; do 
they not ? 

Mr. Kiuerer. That is correct, sir. The Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service is now operating 17 vessels and, as noted earlier, they 
carried about 33 percent last year of the total military personnel and 
dependents overseas. 

Senator Cuavez. That also, of course, would include goods? 

Mr. Kitterer. That is correct, but we are speaking at this time 
primarily of the personnel. 


ARMY POLICY ON SEA TRANSPORT 


Now in the spring of 1959 the Army announced the planned adop- 
tion of a new policy to reduce progressively its movement of personnel, 
including dependents by sea and to transfer this traffic to air. This 
was to be accomplished by reducing the sea lift by a certain percentage 
each month so that by July 1, 1960, all transportation by sea would 
be practically discontinued. 

The question may well be asked why the problem of selectivity of 
military personnel has not been raised before now in view of the 
considerable previous discussion and publicity regarding airlift cap- 
ability. I should like to point out, however, to the committee that 
the problem as it confronts our steamship lines is of very recent origin 
in that it arose only last fall when the Department of Defense ap- 
proved the Department of the Army’s plan to move with large per- 
centage of Army personnel and dependents by air rather than bv sea. 
Prior to the announcement of the Department of Defense policy last 
fall to support the Army proposal to increase air carryings and to 
reduce the ocean carrying still further below the 2.5 percent, the very 
nominal amount there had been in the year previous, the commercial 
steamship lines have participated for many years in the transporta- 
tion of this traffic. 

Tt was not until early this snring then that the full impact of the 
new policy was felt, as exemplified by the fact that the first 6 months 
of fiscal year 1960 the total carryings by commercial vessels will show 
a drastic reduction of about 50 percent more. 


REQUEST OF STEAMSHIP LINES 


The steamship lines ask that their participation in the military 
traffic be restored to a level not less than 35,000 passengers per year. 
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In other words, roughly the 2.5 percent of the total that obtained 
during fiscal year 1959. In view of the total of passengers moving 
we consider these to be very nominal amounts and that our merchant- 
passenger ship fleet which always has been and will continue to be 
ready and on the job for any emergency that might confront our 
Nation ought to receive support from the Military Establishment. 
The amount of that support, it seems to us, ought to be at least in 
the magnitude suggested above. 

I wish to emphasize that while these numbers are an extremely small 
part of the total military passenger traffic movement, still this traffic 
will constitute a very valuable contribution to the continued successful 
operation. of our American steamship companies. This support we 
think is warranted by virtue of the important assignment which 
commercial passenger ships are expected to carry out in times of 
emergency. 

We earnestly request, Mr. Chairman, that your committee take such 
action as it deems appropriate to achieve this result and in the state- 
ment which you have been kind enough to permit us to submit well 
prepared appropriate statistics bearing out what I have just said. 

Senator CHavez. We shall be glad to receive your statement. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kitierer. Thank you, sir. 

(The statement referred to appears on p. 1852.) 


REQUESTED RESTORATION OF BOoMARC FUNDS 


STATEMENT OF HON. DAVID S. KING, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 


OPPOSITION TO HOUSE CUT 


Senator CuHavez. Congressman King. We are ready to hear you. 

Mr. Kine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I sincerely appreciate this opportunity to express again to the 
Congress my opposition to the $294 million cut which the House made 
in the funds the Air Force requested for the procurement of 
BOMARC missiles. 

I respectfully and earnestly urge that this distinguished committee 
approve a fiscal 1961 defense budget which restores the Air Force re- 
quest: at the same time, I express the hope that a budget which thus 
restores the BOMARC funds will pass the Senate. 

In the House debate on the defense appropriations bill, I took the 
stand that the cut in the BOMARC request could not be justified by 
the anticipated results. Developments in the 3 weeks since the House 
acted on this bill make it emphatically clear, I think, that the cut 
cannot be justified. 

The developments to which I refer, of course, are, first, the malicious 
blows which the Soviet Premier has dealt the hopes of the world on 
disarmament agreements and on a more genuine peace at the shat- 
tered summit: and, second, the several successful test flights which the 


BOMARC’s, both A and B models, have made. 
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REASONS FOR ELIMINATION OF BOMARC FUND 


The House Committee on Appropriations seemingly knocked out 
the BOMARC request on two counts. One was economy; the other, 
the improvement of the Nation’s defense forces. Certainly, that com- 
mittee is to be commended on its desire to give this Nation the most 
and the best defense which our expenditures will provide. Natural- 
ly, it must pursue the general practice of evaluating every defense 
program by the same two counts which I just mentioned. But I 
strongly feel that neither count accurately applies in the instance of 
the BOMARC request. 

The Air Force, which firmly opposes the BOMARC cut, has made 
it perfectly clear that the House action will in no way improve the 
Nation’s defense forces—but will, in fact, weaken them. And for this, 
and other reasons, the cut does not add up to sound economy. 


MANNED AIRCRAFT REMAINS NECESSARY 


I will not take the time to go into the merits of the BOMARC. 
But I must emphasize that the manned bomber threat will not disap- 
pear overnight. With modifications and improvements, including 
the possible advent of nuclear propulsion systems, manned aircraft 
could remain a strategic weapon indefinitely. Such experts as Deputy 
Secretary of Defense James H. Douglas and Gen. Thomas D. White 
have already shown this committee that while the Air Force can scale 
down the original BOMARC requirements sharply, and has scaled 
them down sha arply, a soundly balanced defense demands that Canada 
and this country have BOMARC squadrons which the Air Force 
has asked in its scaled-down request. 


DOUBTS CONCERNING BOMARC ERASED 


The doubts voiced about the effectiveness of the BOMARC’s at the 
time the House acted on this request have since been erased by the suc- 
cesses which both A and B models have scored in recent test perform- 
ances. These successes, too, have been amply covered by earlier wit- 
nesses. 

My work with the Committee on Science and Astronautics, of which 
I am a member, has convinced me that the abrupt and unplanned cut- 
backs in defense work, cutbacks which discard the carefully prepared 
plans of Defense Department leaders and disrupt defense industries, 
rarely produce real economies. 


NEED FOR STRONG DEFENSES 


We have to face the possibility that East-West tensions will require 
that we keep our defense strong for a long time. In this long view, 
I feel that we must be concerned about more than a well-balanced 
defense. I think we must also be deeply concerned about the welfare 
of the industries and the people that build our defenses, and strive 
to maintain a policy which conserves and protects these resources. 


COMMENT ON UTAH MISSILE INDUSTRIES 


I recently made an inspection tour of Utah missile industries for my 
committee. In my report to the committee on that tour, I made some 
observations which I want to share with this committee, as follows: 
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In the mushrooming technological age in which we find ourselves fighting 
to maintain the balance of power, our skilled manpower—our scientists, engi- 
neers, and laboriously trained technicians—represent the Nation’s greatest 
defense resource. Any temporary economies which are gained by sudden and 
unplanned phaseouts in weapons programs are more than wiped out by the 
economic hardships and dislocations which the cuts inflict upon the industries 
and the individuals involved. 

If the Air Force request is not restored, this would surely be the case at 
the Ogden plant of the Marquardt Corp., which is producing ramjet engines 
for both BOMARC A and BOMARC B missiles. 

The Ogden plant employs 1,740 men and women. Four hundred of these men 
received specialized training at one of Utah’s major universities in courses 
sponsored by Marquardt. Many of these men received training in specialized 
skills, the general need for which is somewhat limited. I was told, for example, 
that Marquardt employs 40 precision grinder operators and that each one 
required a minimum of 7 years of intensive training to reach his full proficiency. 


MARQUARDT POLICIES 


I am told that Marquardt was encouraged by the Air Force to lo- 
cate in Ogden, Utah, in 1957, and to make every effort to get into 

roduction as quickly as possible. For that reason M: arquardt de- 
liberately refused to broaden its production base, and to achieve 
the versatility and diversity in its program which sound business 
planning might otherwise dictate, in order to reach its immediate pro- 
duction goals in the least possible time. 

I want to note that M: irquardt clearly achieved its production goals. 
It has achieved the enviable record, I am told, that it has never 
missed a production schedule, and has never had a product failure 
after delivery. 

Are we going to reward this kind of remarkable and valuable service 
with a sudden and drastic cutback which disrupts the defense team 
which made that record ? 

At the time of my visit, this plant and its management were pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that the production of “their BOMARC 
components would be phased out on an orderly and reasonable schedule. 
It had been announced shortly before that the BOMARC program 
would be so phased out that ramjet engine production by the Mar- 
quardt would cease after the second quarter of 1962, instead of the 
final quarter of 1963, as was originally estimated. All in all, the situa- 
tion posed by this proposed cutback is very unsatisfactory. 


EFFECT OF LOSS OF BOMARC FUNDS 


It would mean that some 1,700 skilled workers would soon be out 
of work in Utah alone. It is not likely that all of them, or even most 
of them, will find jobs which fully utilize their particular skills. 
It is apparent that the closing of Marquardt would have a damaging 
effect upon the economy of W eber County. Much experience anc 
technology for which the U.S. Government has paid in the past will 
be lost to the defense program. 

In conclusion, I would like to emphasize that when a defense plant 
closes its doors or suffers a sharp and unexpected cutback, the economic 
hardships which result injure not only the company itself, the com- 
munity, and the employees, but also ‘the national economy and the 
defense effort. I am convinced that the Congress and the Federal 
Government should work diligently in the development of a policy 
which replaces sharp cutbacks with orderly phaseouts based on care- 
ful planning. 
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AVOIDANCE OF DISRUPTING WORK 


I feel that our defense program should make every effort to avoid 
disrupting long-established working teams and closing down instal- 
lations, and should concentrate instead upon integrating these plants 
and these people into new defense programs as the older and no longer 
useful programs are phased out. At the same time, the Department 
of Defense should work very closely with its contractors so that they 
are kept continuously informed about the evolution of the programs 
in which they are engaged. The plant owners should be encouraged 
to broaden and diversify their production base and to build flexibility 
into their plants, so that they help to cushion themselves against the 
phaseouts and cutbacks which must inevitably arise from the fluid and 
dynamic nature of our defense effort. 

I also feel that Department of Defense and NASA should be en- 
couraged to work more closely together so that when a particular 
military program is phased out, careful consideration is given to the 
utilization of the existing utility in the expansion of our civilian 
space program. 

Senator CHavez. We are very happy to receive your comments. 
You may rest assured that the committee will give them serious con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Kine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity of appearing before you today. 


PREPARED STATEMENTS 


Senator Cnavrz. I have two statements which I wish to place in 
the record at this point. The first is a statement by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States on the House action on the defense 
appropriation bill for 1961 and the second is a letter from Maj. Gen. 
Maxwell E. Rich, president of the Adjutants General Association of 
the United States, respecting the National Guard full-time technician 


program. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States appreciates the opportunity 
to present its recommendations regarding the action it believes this subcommittee 
should take on the House-approved fiscal 1961 Department of Defense Appro- 
priation Act (H.R. 11998). 

The chamber’s more detailed presentation to the House Appropriations De- 
fense Subcommittee begins on page 513 of volume VII of the House hearings. 

Because this statement does not cover all provisions of H.R. 11998, there 
is no recommendation regarding the total amount that should be appropriated. 

To assist the members of the subcommittee in relating our comments to the 
House-approved bill, the provisions on which we wish to comment will be dis- 
cussed in the same sequence in which they appear in the House Appropriations 


Committee report (No. 1561). 
AIRBORNE ALERT 


The chamber recommends that no funds be added to the $200 million recom- 
mended by the House “for application toward attaining a capability of initiating 
and sustaining an airborne alert.” 

H.R. 11998, in addition to specifically providing $200 million, gives the Presi- 
dent blanket authority (sec. 512) to incur a deficiency at any time he feels such 
an alert is necessary. In view of this provision, there is no need for a larger 


appropriation. 
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MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


The national chamber has made a careful review over the past few months of 
its position on the Military Air Transport Service in the light of current condi- 
tions. The resulting recommendations: 

1. That MATS’ hard-core fleet be modernized ; 

2. That its hard-core mission be defined as the provision of immediately 
available airlift of military personnel and equipment overseas in time of 
emergency, and the movement of oversized, classified, or dangerous cargo; 

8. That the airlift of other military traffic should be limited to space 
available on these hard-core missions. 

The foregoing principles recognize the need for modern hard-core airlift, but 
oppose further expansion of MATS’ airline-type airlift. 

These principles are generally in line with the objectives set forth in the re- 
port on MATS recently issued by the Department of Defense which describes 
“The Role of the Military Air Transport Service in Peace and War.” 

The Department of Defense report recommends a reduction of MATS’ “routine 
channel traffic operations,” as distinguished from its hard-core airlift require- 
ment. It recommends that this reduction proceed on an orderly basis, with 
increased use of commercial carriers, consistent with assured commercial airlift 
capability. This is a sound approach, and prompt implementation should be 
encouraged. 

In furtherance of this objective, we recommend that the subcommittee con- 
tinue to set aside funds to be spent only for the purchase of commercial airlift 
overseas. While admittedly not a perfect solution, the set-aside appears to be 
the most effective means at this time of insuring that at least a modest pro- 
portion of Government traffic will be turned over to the commercial airlines. 
For the present fiscal year, $85 million was set aside for this purpose. All of 
this amount was not used, but we know of no reason why it should not have 
been. 

To be consistent with the Department of Defense report, we urge that $100 
million be set aside in section 531 of the 1961 appropriation bill for this purpose, 
and language be included in the report indicating that the Congress will expect 
increased commercial augumentation. 

We recognize that one of the most urgent problems in the present situation is 
the modernization of MATS for the performance of its primary hard-core and 
specialized military transport mission. The House has recommended a total of 
$359 million for modernization. We have no way of knowing whether this 
amount is inadequate or too much for this purpose, and therefore we make no 
specific recommendation. However, we do urge that language be included which 
will insure that these new aircraft will not be used to increase the already ex- 
tensive channel-type operations of MATS which needlessly compete with the 
commercial carriers. 

In this connection, we especially wish to call the subcommittee’s attention to 
the qualification in the report of the House committee that the procurement of 
cargo-type aircraft ‘‘will provide the speed and capacity needed in support of 
certain missions associated with the Strategic Air Command, and it is the in- 
tent of the committee that such aircraft shall be assigned solely to that support- 
ing role. To further strengthen this intent, language is proposed in the new 
appropriation which would preclude the use of these aircraft in passenger 
service.” 

The language referred to appears under the heading “Airlift Modernization” 
(p. 23), and provides: 

“That no part of the funds provided in this paragraph shall be available for 
the procurement of aircraft for assignment to passenger service.” 

We ask that language such as this be retained in the appropriation bill but 
we strongly urge that it also stipulate that the aircraft procured be restricted 
to hard-core operation as recommended in the Department of Defense report, 
and not used in channel-type missions. 

Turning to another matter, the Department of Defense recently placed MATS 
airlift operations under an industrial fund. Generally speaking, this action 
was sound and represented a forward step toward getting MATS’ extensive 
activities under financial control. However, several basic weaknesses in the 
charter and procedures employed still remain. 

Normally, governmental working capital funds of this type are accounted for 
on the same basis as in a private enterprise, and the accounting system used 
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makes it possible to derive valid comparisons of income and expense in order 
to determine the efficiency and effectiveness of the work being conducted or the 
services performed. The MATS’ industrial fund as it is now set up does not 
do this. Its omission of such major items as pay and allowances of military 
personnel, the procurement of aircraft, depreciation, and other elements does 
not conform to the principles of sound accounting and precludes it from being 
a really effective or useful management tool. The national chamber recom- 
mends that the committee reexamine the basic charter and procedures of the 
MATS’ industrial fund, and initiate action to place it on a more realistic finan- 
cial management basis. 

The omissions in the industrial fund are of sufficient magnitude to distort the 
true cost picture of MATS’ operations, making any cost comparison with com- 
mercial operations totally invalid. For instance, military pay and allowances 
amount to some $400 million a year. When all these elements are included in 
MATS’ cost, it will be apparent that the commercial carriers can provide this 
service at lesser overall cost than can the military. 


TRAVEL 


The chamber endorses the $73 million (10 percent) reduction in travel funds 
approved by the House and recommends that this subcommittee take full and 
prompt advantage of opportunities for even greater savings in this area of 
perennial waste. 

This can be done by (a) reversing the order of call for approximately 100,000 
men inducted into the Armed Forces involuntarily each year and (6) curtailing 
the costly and unnecessary practice of dual staffing in noncombat support-type 
activities. These savings opportunities are spelled out in our House testimony, 

The chamber realizes that a flat 10 percent reduction in travel funds may not 
be the ideal method of achieving the economies that are so necessary. But the 
refusal of the military services to heed warning after warning left the House 
Appropriations Committee no alternative but to incorporate such a reduction 
in section 533 of H.R. 11998. 

FLIGHT PAY 


The chamber supports the $30 million House cut in funds for the operation 
of proficiency aircraft, as well as the ceiling, in section 534 of H.R. 11998, on the 
total number of officers who can be classified as rated and therefore eligible to 
qualify for flight pay. Under no circumstances can the payment of such 
additional compensation be justified if there is no longer a valid military require- 
ment for the recipients to be classified as aeronautically rated officers. 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


The chamber supports the $33.6 million House reduction in funds requested 
for “departmental administration” in the Washington, D.C., area and recom- 
mends that all appeals for the restoration of these funds be rejected. 

The current assignment of more than 54,000 military and civilian personnel 
to such duties, at an annual cost of more than $452 million, is due in large 
measure to the persistent and continuing resistance of the military departments 
to any and all efforts in the direction of the truly unified Defense Establishment 
that was contemplated when the National Security Act of 1947 was first approved. 

It also is due, in some measure, to the failure of top-level Defense officials to 
take full advantage of the increased and clarified authority given them, in the 
1958 Defense Reorganization Act, to crack down on unnecessary duplication and 
waste in parallel administrative functions. 


FISCAL MANAGEMENT 


The chamber endorses most of the House Appropriations Committee criticisms 
of Defense Department fiscal planning procedures, as they relate to the develop- 
ment of major weapons systems. Similarly, we favor the committee’s plan to 
insist that all future budget presentations “reflect full consideration of the 
expenditure effects of prior year programs and additionally * * * show a pro- 
jection of requirements, both in new appropriations and expenditures, for a 
minimum of 2 years beyond the budget year for which the funds are being 
requested.” But there is one additional step that we believe is essential. 
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As we pointed out in our House testimony, the chamber believes the structure 
of the annual Department of Defense appropriation is still deficient—in spite 
of great progress in recent years—in that there has been insufficient consolida- 
tion of funds within each functional category and most of the new obligational 
authority provided each year is still appropriated to the military departments, 
instead of to the Department of Defense. 

We are convinced that this latter practice, more than anything else, is respon- 
sible for the multiplicity of similar weapons systems development programs, as 
well as the difficulty of reaching firm and early decisions regarding the termina- 
tion of less promising programs or programs that have progressed too slowly 
to be of maximum effectiveness for the purpose intended. 

The chamber recommends that this subcommittee initiate the necessary action 
or urge the President to take the lead, through appropriate administrative action, 
to further consolidate appropriations in each of the functional areas of the 
military functions (DOD) budget, and then make all such appropriations to the 
Department of Defense, instead of to the Departments of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force and Marine Corps. 


ARMY RESERVE AND ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


The chamber opposes the $105.4 million House increase in funds for the Army 
National Guard and Army Reserve and recommends that this subcommittee 
support the President’s request for discontinuation of the congressional practice 
of insisting that the strength of these civilian components be maintained at 
400,000 and 300,000, respectively. 

We do not profess to know whether the size of the guard should be 400,000: 
or 360,000 as the President recommends. But we firmly believe the President 
and Secretary of Defense should have full authority and flexibility to make what- 
ever manpower adjustments would be in keeping with our ever-changing military 
requirements. 

Furthermore, the unnecessary expenditure of $105 million cannot be tolerated 
when we are confronted by such fantastic costs as $110 million for a single 
POLARIS submarine. 

RETIREMENT PAY 


Although the House Appropriations Committee was aware of the fact that 
military retirement costs alone may exceed $3 billion annually by 1975, the com- 
mittee evidenced no great concern about this outlook. 

The national chamber strongly recommends that this subcommittee take what- 
ever action may be necessary to set in motion a comprehensive study, by the most 
appropriate congressional committee or subcommittee, to ascertain what steps 
can be taken to curb these skyrocketing costs without destroying the retirement 
system’s career incentive values. 

The Nation has an obligation to compensate its retired military personnel. 
At the same time, we seriously doubt that it is in the national interest or the 
best interest of the Armec Forces to reconcile ourselves, perhaps needlessly, to 
a fixed annual charge of $3 billion that would add nothing to the then current 
national security requirements of our Nation. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The recently announced plan to integrate all long-haul military communica- 
tions systems is a long-overdue step in the right direction and we warmly endorse 
the House cut of $84 million to compel more rapid consolidation of such systems. 

The chamber recommends that this subcommittee not only sustain this House 
action but force a similar course of action in many other types of Defense Depart- 
ment services, as Congress intended when it incorporated the so-called Curtis- 
McCormack amendment in the 1958 Defense Reorganization Act. 

That amendment gave the Secretary of Defense full authority to place under 
one agency or one department any activity or service common to more than 
one department, but it has not been utilized to date, except in the field of com- 
munications. 

As Representative Curtis himself pointed out during the May 5 House debate 
on H.R. 11998, ‘vast savings can be made” by integrating and consolidating such 
other costly programs and services as finnneial management, chaplains, intel- 
ligence, medical and hospital services, transportation, legal services, military 
Police, and training. 
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RIFLE PRACTICE 


The chamber recommends that this subcommittee delete from H.R. 11998 the 
$1.6 million the House approved for the National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice and the ammunition utilized in connection with this program. We 
recognize the value of having young people, of whom military service may be 
required, become proficient in the use of firearms. 

But more than one-third of the persons currently enrolled in this program 
are above the draft age of 26. And even more important, we cannot, in good con- 
science, conclude that civilian rifle training is either a Federal responsibility or 
a necessary and justifiable expenditure of tax dollars that are so vitally needed 
for so many other expensive programs that clearly are Federal responsibilities, 


GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 


The House Appropriations Committee, and later the House itself, rejected an 
attempt to insert language in H.R. 11998 to force the Defense Department to 
award a larger percentage of defense contracts to Government-owned and oper- 
ated facilities. 

The chamber has studied a similar recommendation, to this subcommittee, by 
Mr. William Ryan, of the International Association of Machinists, and strongly 
recommends that the rider he recommended and any similar language be rejected. 

The enactment of any such rider would not be in the national or public interest, 
We also oppose its enactment for the following reasons: 

1. While the IAM professes to believe in “the principle of free enterprise” 
and opposes Government competition with private enterprise, Mr. Ryan, in sup- 
port of the proposed rider, advocates a congressional policy in direct contradic- 
tion of this position. 

2. There is no factual basis for the contention that the Federal Government 
can produce or provide, for its own use, any product or service cheaper than the 
same product or service can be obtained from a privately owned taxpaying 
enterprise. In fact, when all costs that should be counted are counted, the evi- 
dence is all to the contrary. 

3. The conditions that may have justified the depression-era Vinson-Trammell 
Act, which the proposed rider would revive and broaden, ceased to exist many 
years ago and most certainly do not now exist. 

4. The proposed rider would further complicate and make even more costly the 
administration of defense procurement, which already is severely handicapped by 
statutory and other requirements that vital defense funds be utilized for the 
attainment of social and economic objectives having little if any relationship to 
military requirements. 

5. The mere fact that the economy of a community is tied closely to Federal 
payrolls at a Government-owned plant can never be sufficient justification for per- 
petuating a facility that has outlived its usefulness. The economic impact of clos- 
ing many such facilities can be and frequently is minimized by announcing the 
proposed action far in advance of its effective date and assisting those affected by 
the action in finding other employment. 

6. The facts do not support Mr. Ryan’s charge that military contracting agen- 
cies have “absolutely no control over the adequacy, quality, and cost of defense 
hardware.” 

In the final analysis, and despite Mr. Ryan’s expressions of concern about the 
“taxpayer and the security of our Nation,” the primary objective of the proposed 
rider is to protect and perpetuate jobs and Government ownership and operation 
of certain facilities, regardless of—to use Mr. Ryan’s own words—the “adequacy, 
quality, and cost of (the) defense hardware” they are capable of producing. 


ADJUTANTS GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., May 3, 1960. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Department of Defense Subcommittee, Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CuHarrMAN: The Adjutants General Association of the United 
States, representing the National Guard of all of the States, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia, convened in annual conference this 
date in Asheville, N.C., has expressed grave concern over the apparent deficiency 
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in H.R. 11998, the Department of Defense Appropriation Act for fiscal year 1961, 
in respect to the required support for the National Guard full-time technical 
program. 

Vastly increased amounts of vehicles, tanks, guns, and other types of heavy 
equipment and armament delivered to the Army National Guard, and late model 
aircraft and allied complex communications and weapons systems being delivered 
to the Air National Guard, are not being correspondingly supported by the re- 
quired expansion of the numbers of full-time technicians necessary to service and 
maintain this valuable Federal property, to enable its full and efficient utilization 
in training, and insure its prompt availability upon mobilizaton. 

After careful study and analysis of the seriousness of this matter, the 
adjutants general unanimously adopted the attached resolutions, which, I sin- 
cerely believe, warrant your consideration. 

I am hopeful that you will accord your full and complete support to these 
recommendations, to the end that the National Guard will be able to discharge 
the important obligations which it has assumed in behalf of the common defense 
of our country. 

Respectfully, 


MAXWELL E. RicuH, 
Major General, Utah ARNG, President. 


A RESOLUTION RELATING TO THE ARMY NATIONAL GUARD PROGRAM 


Whereas vehicles, tanks, guns, and other heavy equipment are being delivered 
to the Army National Guard in anually increasing amounts; and 

Whereas there has been no commensurate increase in the number of full-time 
Army National Guard technicians required to service and maintain this mate- 
rial; and 

Whereas proper care and maintenance is essential to utilization for training 
purposes and readiness upon mobilization ; and 

Whereas the current number of Army National Guard technicians is inade- 
quate to service and maintain this equipment at the required level; and 

Whereas the continually rising costs resulting from wage board pay increase 
can be absorbed only by a reduction in the number of technicians now author- 
ized and on board : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Adjutants General Association of the United States in annual 
conference assembled this 3d day of May 1960, in the city of Asheville, State of 
North Carolina, That fiscal year 1961 appropriations in support of the Army 
National Guard be increased by— 

(1) $3 million to meet a 500 man-year technician loss resulting from an 
increase in average cost per technician ; 

(2) $2 million to meet wage board and in-step increases now being 
awarded and for which the National Guard Bureau is not permitted to 
budget ; and 

(3) $5 million to increase from 85 to 100 percent the number of Army 
National Guard technicians required to maintain and service the Federal 
equipment being furnished. 





A RESOLUTION RELATING TO INCREASED APPROPRIATIONS IN SUPPORT OF THE AIR 
NATIONAL GUARD 


Whereas the Air National Guard is acquiring the latest types of aircraft 
and allied equipment at an incresingly accelerated rate which advances its 
combat capability potential ; and 

Whereas such acquisitions generate, require, and demand corresponding ex- 
pansion in full-time air technician support, maintenance of an acceptable unit- 
equipment level, and the attendant retention of trained pilots to provide proper 
utilization and full efficiency in the program ; and 

Whereas proposed Federal appropriations for fiscal year 1961 actually de- 
crease the current unit-equipment level, eliminate experienced pilots, and re- 
duced the current full time air technician support contrary to recognized mainte- 
nance requirements established by the Active Air Force; Now therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Adjutants General Association of the United States in Annual 
Conference assembled this 3d day of May 1960, in the City of Asheville, State 
of North Carolina, That— 

(1) The current level of unit equipment in the Air National Guard be 
maintained ; 

(2) Currently assigned experienced pilots be retained in the Air National 
Guard program ; 

(3) An additional 500 urgently needed full-time air technicians be author- 
ized for the Air National Guard; and 

(4) Federal funds in the amount of $5 million for the foreging purposes 
be included in the appropriation act for fiscal year 1961 to properly sup- 
port the increased demands placed upon the State and ANG. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. At this point in the record we will insert a state- 
ment submitted to the committee by S. G. Tipton, president of the Air 
Transport Association. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF 8, G. TIPTON 


This statement is submitted to the committee on behalf of the Air Transport As- 
sociation of America, which is composed of substantially all of the certificated 
route airlines operating under the U.S. flag. We are submitting this statement 
because certain aspects of the legislation before the committee deal with matters 
of vital importance to the continued growth of this country’s air transport sys- 
tem and its ability to serve the national defense. I have reference to those 
provisions of the bill relating to airlift modernization as set forth on pages 23 
and 24, and to the set-aside fund created by section 531 of the bill. 

The subject of the proper role of MATS, the procurement practices followed 
b ythe Department of Defense in obtaining international and overseas commercial 
airlift, and the need for increasing the airlift capability of the civil carriers, are 
all interrelated and have been a vexing problem for the Government and the 
industry for many years. This year, however, some very constructive recom- 
mendations have been put forward which, if properly implemented, should solve 
these problems in a manner best calculated to further not only the best interests 
of the Government, but the economic strength of the carriers involved. 

In February 1960 the President approved a report prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Defense with respect to MATS airlift. This report recommended that— 

1. MATS should be modernized in terms of its hard-core military airlift 
capability and not in terms of its capability to transport routine channel 


traffic ; 

2. The carriage by MATS of this traffic should be reduced on an orderly 
basis ; 

3. Increased use should be made of the services of the commercial air 
carriers ; 


4. These carriers should acquire and make available modern, long-range 
cargo aircraft ; and 

5. The Department of Defense should explore the feasibility of procuring 
commercial airlift at tariff rates filed with the Civil Aeronautics Board as 
distinguished from airlift obtained through the practice of advertising for 
competitive bids. 

In March 1960 the Department of Commerce submitted a report prepared at 
the direction of the President which recommended that the Department of De 
fense make maximum use of civil airlift and that the military should route a 
maximum of its air traffic by civil airlift in peacetime, particularly to points ou 
regular airline routes. 

Following the issuance of the Department of Defense report, the Secretary of 
the Air Force appointed a committee to make recommendations for implementa- 
tion of the presidentially approved courses of action set forth in the February 
report. This committee, the Reed committee, issued its report in April 1960. 
It recommended, among other things, the following : 

1. The Department of Defense should give preference to certificated route 
carriers with respect to traffic moving over certificated routes ; 

2. The Department of Defense should eliminate the existing competitive 
bidding practice of procuring commercial airlift since it provides no incen- 
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tive for the civil carriers to acquire the additional airlift capacity required 
in the interest of our national defense; 

3. The Department of Defense should allocate all traffic to commercial 
air carriers who meet certain prerequisites, including their having placed 
firm orders for modern cargo aircraft: and 

4. The Department of Defense should obtain all transportation at tariffs 
approved by the CAB. 

These various reports reflect a very careful study on the part of the Presi- 
dent, the Department of Defense, and other interested agencies of this entire 
airlift problem. The recommendations which have been made represent a care- 
fully thought-out plan whereby all of the elements, both military and civil, 
which can contribute to the creation of an adequate airlift have been assigned 
their proper role. One would assume that the appropriation requested by the 
Department of Defense had a proper relationship to what are now referred to as 
presidentially approved courses of action. Unfortunately, however, the appro- 
priation bill which is before you does not reflect this relationship, and we have 
not seen any concrete evidence that the Department of Defense is prepared to 
implement the presidentially approved recommendations which, it must be 
emphasized, originated with the Department itself. Indeed, much of the testi- 
mony of the Department of Defense officials before this committee appears to 
run contrary to these recommendations. 

This committee should insure that the recommendations of the Department 
of Defense, as approved by the President, will be translated into action. 

To that end, my statement will cover three principal points: 

1. The committee should condemn the destructive competitive bidding 
practice followed by the Department of Defense in procuring air trans- 
portation in peacetime for traffic moving between points and areas covered 
by our certificated oversea and international air route pattern. Maximum 
utilization of this route system developed over the years by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and the President under the Federal Aviation Act, in the 
furtherance of our commerce, postal service, and national defense, at rates 
contained in published tariffs filed with the CAB will insure the expansion 
and modernization of our civil air fleet. We urge that the committee include 
appropriate language in the bill to achieve this result. 

2. The committee should eliminate the set-aside provision contained in 
section 531 as recommended by the Under Secretary of Defense, and sub- 
stitute therefor a strong statement in its report endorsing the presidentially 
approved courses of action and recommending to the Department of Defense 
that steps be taken immediately to implement these courses of action. The 
House committee in its report has already stated that it “is in general accord 
with the aims of these courses of action” (H. Rept. No. 1561, p. 18). 

38. The committee should, as recommended by the Under Secretary of 
Defense, delete from the bill the authorization for funds for the acquisition 
of an off-the-shelf version of a cargo aircraft of the KC—135 type. This 
aircraft is similar to the jet transport now in passenger service and to its 
eargo versions which are being offered to the airlines. If MATS acquired 
this type of aircraft and operated them as past experience clearly indicates 
they would in direct competition with our oversea and international air- 
lines there would be no incentive for the airlines to venture their own 
capital in acquiring such a fleet and thereby increasing the Nation’s airlift 
capabilities. 


THE DESTRUCTIVE PROCUREMENT PRACTICE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


With very minor exceptions, MATS employs competitive bidding in the pro- 
curement of commercial air transportation. The reports of the House Committee 
on Appropriations, as well as the House Armed Services Committee, have com- 
mented adversely on the effects of this practice but neither have advocated effec- 
tive measures to curb its abuses. 

The use of competitive bidding for the procurement of air transportation is a 
practice, born of the Korean war, which has been perverted from its origina) 
purpose and can no longer be justified. It is a practice which flies in the face 
of experience in air transportation, violates the intention of Congress as ex- 
pressed in 1938 in the Civil Aeronautics Act and reiterated in 1958 in the Federal 
Aviation Act, contradicts thoughtful findings of the Air Coordinating Committee 
and the Department of Commerce, and defeats a fundamental objective which 


the Government has sought to accomplish. Therefore, we urge this committee 
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to include in its report on H.R. 11998 a strong statement condemning this prac- 
tice and, in addition, to include in the bill itself a provision that, in the absence 
of overriding military requirements, commercial airlift shall be procured without 
competitive bidding from any regularly scheduled air carrier lawfully operating 
between the points or areas where such services are to be performed and at rates 
contained in published tariffs filed with the Civil Aeronautics Board. This is 
consistent with the authorization already set forth in the Transportation Act of 
1940 and in the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947. Such a provision 
would still leave the Department of Defense free to exercise its best judgment 
as to the method to be used in procuring commercial airlift to and from points 
or areas not regularly served by a certificated route airline. It would also leave 
the Department of Defense free to exercise its best judgment as to the method 
to be followed in emergency situations such as existed at the time of Korea. 

Following World War II the U.S.-flag carriers were hard at work developing 
an air transport system based upon the certificated route structure prescribed by 
the Government. The era of mass air transportation had begun and the e¢ar- 
riers had on order large amounts of modern equipment needed to meet that de- 
mand. Equipment decisions were made on the basis of anticipated traffic and 
taking into account the airlines’ responsibility to meet the needs of this country’s 
foreign and domestic commerce, the postal service, and national defense. The 
Korean war broke upon the world at the time when the airlines were in mid- 
stride in this expansion and modernization program. Only a portion of the 
equipment that had been ordered was in service. 

In view of this emergency situation it became necessary for the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to grant various exemptions from the Civil Aeronautics Act and 
the economic regulations promulgated thereunder, to make immediate provision 
for the airlift needed to support our Korean effort. The industry supported these 
exemptions because of the exigencies of the situation. The important thing to 
note, however, is that these were exemptions dictated by the necessity of meeting 
unanticipated emergency requirements. 

Today the situation is vastly different. The airlift capability of the scheduled 
earriers has increased enormously. The long-range multiengine fleet of the 
U.S.-flag international and overseas carriers is the largest and most modern 
in the world. Our international and overseas carriers today can transport a 
preponderant part of the routine channel traffic of the Department of Defense 
and in a very short time could get geared up to carry all such traffic that the 
Department has or will have to offer. 

Despite this completely changed situation the Department of Defense, in con- 
tradiction to its own recommendations, persistently clings to the practice of 
procuring commercial transportation on the basis of competitive bidding rather 
than movng such traffic, at published tariff rates, over the scheduled carriers on 
the routes they are certificated to serve. This is an unjustifiable retention of a 
practice born of a situation which no longer exists. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board, as well as the airlines, is concerned about the 
continued use of this destructive practice. In September of 1958, the CAB 
stated : 

“Our concern, as we have heretofore noted, stems from our belief that con- 
tracts awarded on such a basis do not contribute to the long-range economic 
strength of the industry and that a prolongation of such uneconomic operation 
may impair the fine safety record of those carriers which have historically pro~ 
vided the bulk of the military augmentation service’ (CAB Order No. E-15040, 
Sept. 30, 1958, p. 5). 

Last May the Vice Chairman of the CAB testified, as follows, before the House 
Subcommittee on Military Operations: 

“IT am sure that the committee has been made aware, as has the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, of the long-term implications of airlift procurement at rates 
which fail to yield the carriers the full economic cost of the service. * * * It 
may not be without significance that it was a similar economic and safety prob- 
lems stemming from competitive bidding for airmail contracts which led the 
Congress in 1938 to pass the Civil Aeronautics Act. We would be remiss in the 
discharge of our responsibilities not to call attention to the serious concern we 
would feel should there continue for a further prolonged period, under present 
conditions, current MATS procurement practices” (statement by Hon. Chan 
Gurney, Vice Chairman of the CAB, before the House Subcommittee on Military 
Operations, May 13, 1959). 
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Moreover these procurement practices, which the CAB condemned, should be 
discontinued immediately since they fly in the face of experience in air trans- 
portation. After the cancellation of the airmail contracts in February of 1934, 
and the brief and ill-fated experiment of moving the mail on Army aircraft, 
Congress passed the Air Mail Act of 1934, designed to return the carriage of 
airmail to private companies and to procure such transportation on the basis of 
competitive bidding. Much has been written on the chaos which resulted. Rates 
were steadily bid downward. By 19388, half of all the private capital invested in 
the industry had been lost, and there were serious doubts as to the industry’s 
ability to survive. 

Congress then declared against the competitive bidding system in passing the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. It gave the Civil Aeronautics Board comprehen- 
sive authority to regulate directly or indirectly economic conditions in the in- 
dustry, including, of course, rates for the carriage of traffic. Congress did not 
distinguish military traffic from other commercial traffic. The regulatory plan 
laid down in the Civil Aeronautics Act formed the base upon which the finest 
air transport system in the world has been constructed. In enacting the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958, Congress reaffirmed the plan of regulation it laid down 20 
years previously. Despite this clear congressional intent, MATS present practice 
results in the movement of most of the Government’s air traffic outside the air 
transport system established by the Civil Aeronautics Board and the President 
under these basic acts. 

The Congress placed upon the Civil Aeronautics Board, in the case of domestic 
operations, and upon the Board and the President, in the case of international 
operations, the responsibility for determining what carriers should serve the 
commerce, the postal service and the national defense between specified points 
or areas. The certificated system which has resulted is the one which MATS 
should use in meeting its need for commercial-type air transportation, and it 
should move that traffic over the carriers in that system, at rates duly filed with 
the regulatory agency. MATS has not done this. It has used the vast amounts 
of traffic which it controls to force the carriage of traffic at rates destructively 
lower than those available to private citizens and small shippers. By contract- 
ing with carriers other than those certificated over a particular route or to a 
particular area, it has established a duplicate or parallel system to the one 
established by the Board and the President. 

No one would seriously argue that it makes sense to establish a duplicate rail- 
road system exclusively to handle the Defense Department’s rail traffic. It 
makes no more sense for the Air Force to sponsor a duplicate air transport 
system to handle its routine passenger and cargo needs. The Army has found, 
after over a century of experience in moving traffic over the Nation’s surface 
common-carrier network, that it can rely on that system to meet its surface 
transportation needs. MATS can and should place similar reliance on the 
certificated air transport system laid down by the Board and the President. 

In the course of testimony earlier this year, MATS indicated that it saw 
nothing wrong with 90 or more carriers being on the bidders’ list, all of them 
free to bid for traffic over any route. It is difficult to conceive of a situation 
more in conflict with the policy of Congress as expressed in the Civil Aero 
nautics Act and the Federal Aviation Act. 

No one can reasonably argue that the Department of Defense should not 
procure the wide range of supplies it needs, from paper cups to overcoats, on 
the basis of competitive bidding. The procurement of public utility-type serv- 
ices, such as transportation, communications, and electric power, is, however, 
quite another matter. Both the Congress and the Department of Defense have 
recognized this difference. In the Transportation Act of 1940 the Congress 
specifically authorized the purchase of transportation without competitive bid- 
ding “from any common carrier lawfully operating in the territory where such 
services are to be performed.’ This statutory authority is used by the various 
departments and agencies of the Federal Government in meeting their transpor- 
tation needs. Even the Department of Defense procures most domestic air 
transportation, rail transportation, motor-carrier transportation and water 
transportation on the basis of this statute—that is, on the basis of arrangements 
and rates on file with the Federal regulatory agency concerned. Only inter- 
national and oversea air transportation is procured almost exclusively by the 
Department of Defense on the basis of competitive bidding—outside the regula- 
tory framework prescribed by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
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Moreover, MATS competitive bidding practice is in direct conflict with the 
thoughtful findings of the Department of Commerce in its report on Federal 
transportation policy, referred to above. The report made it quite clear that 
our common-carrier national transportation system, air as well as surface, is 
predicated upon filed and published tariffs. Only through adherence to this 
policy is it possible to insure that a shipper, such as MATS, controlling vast 
amounts of traffic, does not, by the pressure which can be brought to bear 
through such control, obtain discriminatory rates which, in turn, result in other 
users of the transportation system having to bear a disproportionate share of 
the costs. 

The report states: 

“ce, National defense. In general, all actions that strengthen transportation 
systems in peacetime, and expand their capacity economically, also strengthen 
them for wartime use. The major single specific group of actions open to the 
Federal Government in peacetime, not covered in other areas, is to route its 
own traffic via commercial carriers at rates and under conditions that approxi- 
mate those which prevail for comparable traffic. 

“d. Government procurement of transportation, * * * 

“It should not abuse its unique position as mass shipper. It should not 
ordinarily operate its own transport to compete with the commercial system, 
Any exception should be well justified for clear and publicly stated reasons. The 
Government should support the common-carrier system upon which the economy 
must rely, and which is so vital for national security” (pp. 7-8). 

Finally, actual experience under the MATS practice of competitive bidding 
has conclusively demonstrated that it has defeated a fundamental objective of 
the Department of Defense—the development of a modern civil air cargo capa- 
bility. Some effort has been made to attribute the responsibility for this 
practice to the Congress but it cannot rest there. Quite the contrary is true. 
In the Transportation Act of 1940, referred to previously, Congress gave the 
executive agencies, including, of course, the Department of Defense, full au- 
thority to purchase transportation, without competitive bidding, from common 
earriers lawfully operating in the territory where such services are to be per- 
formed. 

During the past 5 fiscal years, MATS has spent approximately $300 million 
for international, overseas, and Alaskan air transportation. These expenditures 
have been made outside the regulatory framework and system established under 
the Federal Aviation Act. This $300 million procured transportation and nothing 
more. It did not substantially improve our national airlift capability or pos- 
ture. It did not produce one single additional modern air transport aircraft. 
If in the future an equal sum—or ten times that amount—is spent in procuring 
air transportation on the basis of competitive bidding, it will not materially 
improve or modernize our civil airlift capability. The present practice of com- 
petitive bidding may be pennywise, but it is certainly pound foolish. It should not 
be continued. 

These conclusions are not ours alone. In the report on the role of MATS, 
referred to previously, and which was released in February 1960, the Depart- 


“Present purchasing practices provide little incentive for carriers to modernize 
or acquire additional cargo aircraft equipment based solely on military busi- 
ness * * *, Our total cargo airlift capability may decline dangerously at a 
time when we need more capability and more airlift with greater range. In short, 


ment of Defense reached similar conclusions. The Department stated: | 


the Department of Defense is buying only ‘term insurance’ airlift when ‘life 
insurance’ airlift is what is needed to meet immediate service requirements and 
provide the type of airlift capability desired for the future” (p. 15). 

Some time ago, the four international certificated U.S.-flag trans-Atlantic and 


trans-Pacifie carriers, Northwest, Pan American, Seaboard & Western, and Trans | 


World, submitted to the Defense Department a practical plan whereby that 
Department would be provided with continuous and reliable overseas air logistic | 
support, during periods of emergency as well as during normal times, at fair, | 
reasonable, and predictable rates. | 
It is significant that the Civil Aeronautics Board in its order authorizing these 
earriers to submit such a plan voiced the same concern over the existing pro- 
curement practices : | 
“The Board has been concerned with the current situation in the industry with 
regard to procurement of MATS augmentation airlift since carriers are and have 
been making bids at uneconomically low rates. Such practices have adverse 
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effects on the economic soundness of a significant segment of the industry” (CAB 
Order No. E-14399, Aug. 28, 1959). 

The four-carrier plan would provide for the development of a substantial fleet 
of modern turbine-powered cargo aircraft which would always be available to 
the Department of Defense, along with a fleet of modern jet passenger aircraft. 
These aircraft would be provided entirely by private capital, as would the facili- 
ties and related equipment and trained personnel to operate them. Not one dime 
of taxpayers’ money would be required. This plan is a very real example of 
how the regulatory framework laid down by Congress can be used to create a 
tremendous national defense asset. 

To summarize this portion of my testimony, we are convinced that this country 
is not going to get the civil airlift which it must have, if MATS is allowed to 
persist in its practice of procuring air transportation on the basis of competitive 
bidding. This committee could help importantly in bringing about the end of 
this destructive practice if it would include in its report on H.R. 11998, a strong 
statement condemning the practice, and if it would include in the bill itself a 
provision that, in the absence of overriding military requirements, commercial 
airlift shall be procured without competitive bidding from any regularly sched- 
uled air carrier lawfully operating between the points or areas where such serv- 
ices are to be performed and at rates contained in published tariffs filed with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. We believe that the adoption of these recommenda- 
tions is vital to the implementation of the presidentially approved courses of 
action. 

ELIMINATION OF THE SET-ASIDE 


For some years, the Congress, on recommendation of this committee, has set 
aside a specific portion of MATS appropriations to be used for the procurement 
of commercial air transportation. The committee will recall the history of this 
provision, arising as it did out of the committee’s conclusion that MATS, as a 
Government-owned airline, was competing unduly with commercial carriage, to 
the detriment of its ability to carry out its military mission. The committee 
first tried to accomplish its purpose by general references to this problem in its 
reports. These had little effect and the committee was finally required to 
specifically block funds for the utilization of commercial carriers. 

The set-aside has always seemed to establish a maximum utilization of com- 
mercial carriage rather than a minimum. It has been a ceiling rather than a 
floor. MATS has never purchased as much commercial air transportation as the 
committee contemplated. Thus the continued presence of the set-aside pro- 
vision may well interfere with the carrying out of the committee’s original 
objective in putting it in. 

The committee’s objective of increased utilization of commercial carriers has 
now been adopted by the Department of Defense and the President in the report 
previously referred to. The Defense Department has determined, and the 
President has approved that determination, that MATS should concentrate on 
its hard-core mission, utilizing commercial carriers for the movement of routine 
channel traffic. 

What is needed now is the elimination of the set-aside provision and in its 
place a direction by this committee to the Department of Defense that the 
recommendations of that Department, as approved by the President, be imple- 
mented forthwith. This is the direct and logical way of attaining the result 
which this committee has sought to accomplish. 

Admittedly, the inclusion of a set-aside fund in the Defense Department 
appropriation bill over a period of years has reflected an intention on the part 
of the Congress that the Department of Defense should make greater use of 
the civil carriers. However, the manner in which the Department of Defense 
has utilized this fund, including the practice of competitive bidding, has actually 
done more harm than good. Presumably, the purpose of the Congress in cre- 
ating the set-aside fund was to strengthen the civil airlines. However, under 
the practice of competitive bidding, civil airlift has not been strengthened, and 
the rates at which this traffic has been carried have been driven down to the 
point where to quote the Civil Aeronautics Board, they have “adverse effects on 
the economic soundness” of the industry. Accordingly, we are fearful that if 
the practice of creating a set-aside fund each year is continued it will be mis- 
interpreted by the Department of Defense as an endorsement by Congress of the 
manner in which the set-aside funds have been expended in the past. If the 
Department of Defense is sincere in its desire to implement the Presidentially 
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approved courses of action, there is no longer any need for the Congress through 
the device of a set-aside fund to provide what amounts to a bare minimum 
guarantee of the use of a certain amount of commercial air transportation. 

It may be noted that in his testimony before this committee on May 18, 1960, 
the Under Secretary of Defense also recommended the elimination of the set- 
aside : 

“We do not believe it is either economical or in the public interest to limit 
Department of Defense airlift procurement in this manner. We, therefore. 
urge the committee to delete this section from the bill” (p. 23). 


ELIMINATION OF FUNDS FOR ACQUISITION OF CARGO VERSION OF KC-—135 OR 
SIMILAR AIRCRAFT 


As passed by the House of Representatives, H.R. 11998 contains, under the 
heading “Airlift Modernization” an appropriation of some $359 million, of which 
an unstated amount is, in the language of the report of the House Committee 
on Appropriations, “to be applied to the procurement of a cargo version of the 
KC-135 aircraft or an aircraft of similar capability.” In that report the 
House committee announced its understanding that the KC—135-type aircraft 
are to be used to “support certain missions associated with the Strategie Air 
Command,” and stated “it is the intent of the committee that such aircraft 
shall be assigned solely to that supporting role’ (H. Rept. No. 1561, p. 18). 

This committee has already heard the Air Force’s interpretation of the House 
committee report. On May 19 the Chief of Staff of the Air Force testified that 
the Air Force did not interpret the House committee report “as meaning that 
these aircraft would be available only for support of SAC.” 

Experience indicates that General White’s statement means that the KC- 
135’s would be used a substantial amount of time to transport routine channel 
eargo traffic, for the most part in direct competition with the oversea and 
international route carriers certificated by the CAB and the President. This 
use would be in direct contravention of the determination of the Department 
of Defense, approved by the President, that MATS should be modernized in 
terms of its hard-core military airlift capability and not in terms of its capabil- 
ity to transport routine channel traffic, and that this traffic is to be carried by 
the airlines, which are to acquire as many modern transport aircraft as are 
needed to do this job. 

MATS has requested authority to acquire 37 KC-—135-type aircraft. If these 
aircraft were operated in accordance with current MATS policy, they would 
be able to produce some 770 million ton-miles annually, which is about 75 per- 
cent of MATS current total cargo requirements. By way of comparison with 
commercial operations, these highly productive aircraft are capable of handling 
more than three times the airfreight currently being carried by all the sched- 
uled U.S.-flag international and oversea airlines. Competition of this kind 
would make it impossible for these airlines to expand and modernize their 
eargo airlift capability as contemplated by the executive branch. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the Department of Defense has requested 
this committee to delete $100 million of the MATS airlift modernization funds 
provided by the House, which were intended to be used for the acquisition of 
a cargo version of the KC—-135 or similar aircraft. Under Secretary Douglas 
testified to this effect before this committee on May 18, 1960. 

We strongly endorse Secretary Douglas’ statement. Nothing would be more 
destructive of the Presidentially approved courses of action than for the Con- 
gress to authorize MATS to acquire for its own account the modern, long-range 
eargo aircraft which the Presidentially approved courses of action contem- 
plate should be acquired by the commercial carriers. 

We appreciate this opportunity to present our views on this vital subject. 
This entire question, the proper role of MATS and the need for increased air- 
lift, is now in sharp focus as the result of the various studies and reports 
issued within recent months. This committee should meet this problem head 
on and deal with it in a constructive way. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. I have here the statement of James R. Wilson, Jr., 
director of national security for the American Legion, which will be 
inserted in the record at this point. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES R. WILSON, JR., DIRECTOR OF NATIONAL SECURITY, THE 
AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, the opportunity which your 
subcommittee has granted to the American Legion to be heard on the 1961 De- 
partment of Defense appropriation bill is gratefully acknowledged. We are not 
unlike other segments of our American society, who like yourselves are acutely 
conscious of the paramount importance of perfecting and maintaining a sound 
military posture in these unsettled times. We also have given due consideration 
to the economic aspects of military preparedness for we realize that to fully pre- 
pare to meet any and all types of military situations which could conceivably be 
thrust upon us would require untold billions of added expenditure. In regard to 
this, I believe members of the subcommittee will be interested to know that the 
American Legion has, in the matter of added expenditures, made its position 
quite clear when by action of its national executive committee, April 29-30, 
May 1, 1959, it adopted Resolution No. 35 which states in part, “The American 
people have never hesitated to make any sacrifice necessary to win every war in 
which we have ever been engaged, and we believe will not now hesitate to make 
any sacrifice necessary to maintain an essentially strong military structure, and 
at the same time maintain a balanced budget and a sound dollar on a pay-as-we- 
go basis, even though it means an increase in current taxes.” 

In my appearance before the House Appropriations Subcommittee on Defense, 
March 30, 1960, our principal recommendations were for; maintenance of the 
National Guard and Army Reserve at 400,000 and 300,000; acceleration of the 
ICBM programs; modernization and expansion of the Army to 900,000 and the 
Marine Corps to 200,000 men and approval for construction of increased num- 
bers of POLARIS-type submarines. 

We are particularly gratified to note that favorable consideration was given 
to the modernization and building of the Military Air Transport Service, as this 
was one of the subjects hotly debated at our 1959 national convention prior to 
its adoption. 

By and large the American Legion supports the recommendations of the House 
of Representatives for 1961 Defense Department appropriations in excess of $39 
billion as we compare them with the mandates of our national conventions. 

There are several areas, however, in which we feel greater stress, in the form 
of added appropriation and accelerated action, should be placed. First, we be- 
lieve that the B-70 program as a total weapons system and as originally con- 
ceived should have been approved. Contrary to generally accepted information 
the U.S.S.R. has only recently unveiled a new bomber in the mach 2 range, yet 
aside from the B-58 and B-70 we have nothing under development in the multiple 
mach range. The responsiveness and adaptation of manned aircraft versus mis- 
siles to many roles seems to dictate that we press forward vigorously in the area. 

Second, the very fact that negotiations on nuclear bans continue would appear 
to dictate a hasty bolstering of the size and weaponry of our ground forces. AS 
a minimum 30,000 men should be added to the Army to bring year end strength 
to 900,000. M-14 rifles should be in the hands of all troops. The airlift eapa- 
bility for STRAC should be a matter of greatest urgency. 

Instead of 175,000 we urge that 200,000 men be authorized for the Marine Corps 
thus further strengthening our capability to meet localized aggression, which has 
characterized most Communist aggression since World War II. 

We sincerely trust that the Senate subcommittee will see fit to restore the 
appropriation for another aircraft carrier, preferably nuclear powered. This 
added modern carrier would appreciably bolster our overall deterrent. 

We certainly endorse the House action in calling for stepped up efforts to de- 
velop new and effective antisubmarine warfare measures. A “breakthrough” 
in ASW techniques is essential to reduce the tremendous advantage submarines 
have gained through nuclear propulsion, speed, weapon systems and underwater 
staying power. 

In summary, the tenor of my presentation today is consistent with the 
American Legion policy which by tradition believes that only through strength 
can peace be preserved. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of this distinguished subcommittee 
for the privilege of being heard on this vital matter of national defense. 
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(See p. 1835) 


COMMITTEE OF AMERICAN STEAMSHIP LINES, 
OFFICE OF THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D.C., May 27, 1960. 
Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Department of Defense Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sir: Thank you for affording me an opportunity to appear before your 
subcommittee on May 26. 1960, and testify regarding the drastic reductions being 
made in the number of military personnel and their dependents moving on 
American-flag commercial passenger vessels. This situation warrants serious 
study and effective action by your subcommittee for it threatens the ability 
of a vital segment of our merchant marine to carry out its national obligations 
both in peacetime and during future emergencies. 

For a number of years the commercial steamship lines have participated in 
the carriage of military passengers and their dependents to and from areas in 
Europe and in the Pacific. While this participation has been nominal in relation 
to the overall numbers moving by the other modes of transportation available; 
namely, MSTS, MATS and commercial airlines, this traffic has been very im- 
portant to the steamship carriers and has constituted a valuable support to 
the successful perpetuation and operation of passenger ships in peacetime, help- 
ing to assure a healthy, vigorous nucleus of going and operating commercial 
passenger ships which would be available for our country’s needs in any 
emergency. 

Recent history is replete with examples of our dependence upon a virile, fully 
operational commercial sea lift. The success of our armies in Korea was made 
possible by the rapid movement in vast quantities of cargo and military person- 
nel by American-flag merchant ships. In addition to transporting 85 percent 
of all personnel and cargo, merchant ships performed amazing feats of evacua- 
tion. One vessel alone evacuated 14,000 refugees from Hungnam on a single 
voyage. It has been estimated that since Hungnam was under Communist bom- 
bardment, 140 of these would have been lucky to have escaped alive by air. 

Even more recently, during the limited war between Israel and Egypt, an 
American Export Line ship, the SS Fwrochorda, arriving ahead even of naval 
vessels, evacuated approximately 300 Americans from Egypt. The sea was the 
only avenue of escape for these stranded Americans because commercial air 
flights were canceled and airports were under bombardment. During any major 
future emergency the only possible means of evacuating a large percentage of 
American civilians from areas of conflict may well be by commercial sealift. 

The Congress has repeatedly heard testimony detailing the development of the 
United States both in the military and economic sphere upon a strong merchant 
marine immediately available for services of supply and other essential auxiliary 
military activities. These constantly reiterated congressional policies are em- 
bodied in the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 and subsequent amendments. 

The Secretary of Defense in a letter to the chairman of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee on March 2, 1959, said: 

“Advances in technology have served to emphasize the need for more high- 
speed passenger ships adaptable to immediate employment as troop ships. This 
deduction is valid for concepts of both general war and limited peripheral war 
in which we can foresee the possible need to transport many troops that could 
not be airlifted.” 

In spite of these firm convictions, the Department of Defense commenced on 
January 1, 1960, executing a plan to progressively reduce sealift so as to 
eventually virtually discontinue such movements. This matter has not been 
brought to the attention of the Congress earlier because of the very recent nature 
of the military’s decision. U.S. commercial sea carryings of Department of De- 
fense passengers have been extremely limited (2.5 percent) in the past, but they 
have nonetheless provided essential peacetime support for our passenger ships 
and our standby military troop ships immediately available to the Government in 


case of emergencies. 
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Fiscal 1959 is a representative year during which the total lift of military 
personnel and dependents overseas was approximately 1.4 million people. These 
were transported as follows: 





Fiscal year 1959 Passengers | Percentages 


PE asim anne a 





541, 887 38. 8 
PE Ow ccecccnss 471, 717 33.8 
Commercial air--_- : nave aoe at 348, 043 24.9 
Commercial sea... ...- ; 35, 661 2.5 





Although only a minuscule portion of the total movement, the 35,000 passen- 
gers moving by sea represented a significant portion of the total passenger traffic 
carried on American-flag vessels during 1959. For example, they constituted 11 
percent of all passengers carried by United States Lines Co.; 11 percent of all 
passengers carried by American Export Lines; 18 percent of the total passengers 
carried by Matson Navigation Co., and 6 percent of the total passengers carried 
by Amer:cau President Lines. 

The extent of the reduction planned by the Department of Defense can be il- 
lustrated by the case of United States Lines Co. which carried 10,171 military 
passengers and dependents in 1959. It is estimated that this will be reduced by 
over 30 percent during 1960 and by a total of 70 percent during 1961. 

The total volume of traffic involved in the overall transportation picture is in- 
significant but it may well mean the difference between a profit or loss of passen- 
ger operations by essential American-flag carriers. Such a development would 
make it progressively more difficult to replace expensive vessels and to maintain 
existing equipment in firstline condition. 

The steamship lines ask that your subcommittee take action to insure that 
their participation be restored to a level of no less than 35,000 passengers 
per year. We emphasize that while these numbers are a very small percentage 
of the total traffic involved, they will constitute a very valuable contribution to 
the continued successful operations of American passenger flag ships. This 
support is warranted by virtue of the important assignment which these vessels 
are expected to carry out in time of emergency. 

Thank you for permitting us to supplement our testimony by submitting this 
statement which we request be included in and made a part of the record in this 
proceeding. 

Very truly yours, 
Tom KILLerer, Executive Director. 


MILITARY COMMISSARIES IN ALASKA 


Senator CHavez. The Department of Defense has requested that a 
message received by the Department of the Army be included in the 
hearings. The message, which reads as follows, will be inserted at 
this point: 


Anchorage Chamber of Commerce has advised both Alaska Senators that Mr. 
Suddock does not represent either the chamber of commerce or the local distrib- 
utors and the chamber of commerce does not agree with Suddock’s proposals. 
Chamber of commerce went on record as opposing any congressional action that 
would result in any increase to the present shelf prices in military commissaries 
in Alaska. The foregoing was furnished this headquarters by chamber of 
commerce yesterday. * * * 


CONCLUSION OF HEARINGS 


Senator Cuavez. The hearings are now closed. 
(Whereupon, at 2:25 p.m., Thursday, May 26, 1960, the committee 
adjourned subject to the call of the Chair.) 
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